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AY AIL ABILITY IN CANDIDATES FOE THE PRESIDENCY. 


BT A. MITCHELL. 


When General Scott was selected as the whig candidate for the 
presidency, the impression very generally prevailed, we believe, that no 
other man in the party would prove so available a candidate. The 
failure to elect him has had the effect to create in the minds of men 
some distrust as to the policy of relying too much upon what many 
have considered as availability, and nowit is said: 4 Let us present our 
candidates to the people solely on their merits, without any reference to, 
their particular qualifications for popularity; let us trust to the good- 
sense and discernment of the people ; they are too wise to he wrought 
upon again by empty cider-barrels, 'coon-skins, and such fooleries.' 
Without doubt, they are too wise to be influenced by any such nonsense ; 
and they were also too wise in 1840. The cider-barrels and the 'coon-skins 
did nothing of themselves alone to elect Harrison president: it was only 
as they served as emblems of the simple tastes and habits of that good- 
natured, kind-hearted, and hospitable old man. And the people cannot 
be misled as to what is emblematic of the character of the me# they 
are solicited to vote for. Every one knows that it would have been 
impossible to have made the same commotion with cider-barrels and 
'eoon-skins, if the object of such commotion had been to elect Webster 
or Cass, instead of Harrison. The people are not apt long to run after 
cider-barrels and 'coon-skins when the cider and the 'coons are gone. 
When there is one link in the chain uniting a candidate for the presi¬ 
dency to the human race that is almost a non-conductor — a link over 
which deep and fervid sympathies cannot well pass from one to the 
other—he has but a small chance of being elected. 4 Love thyself 
last,' was one part of Wolsey’s advice to Cromwell. These three words 
form the broad foundation of all popularity. 

It is generally thought, in this country at least, we believe, that 4 we 
are a good-looking people ;' and it is a fact much more easily susceptible 
of proof, that we are a somewhat peculiar people. By glancing hastily 
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at some of these prominent peculiarities, we shall be much better able 
to form a clear idea of what sort of qualities are likely to prove avail¬ 
able in candidates for the presidency, and in office-seekers generally. 

The wonderful elasticity of the Americans is one of their prominent 
traits that is much dwelt upon. There is a gutta-percha pliability of 
disposition and temper, which prevents them from being cast down and 
discouraged, however great may be the misfortunes and reverses to 
which they are subjected. They never make a great loss without 
considerable gain; they seldom fall a great distance without bouncing 
up in a corresponding proportion. Like Blucher, they never know they 
ore beaten, but rise after every defeat, however hopeless it may seem to 
others, and fight on as if nothing had happened. Read the lives of our 
prominent men, and observe how great a variety of fortune many of 
them have experienced. If Patrick Henry had been able or willing to 
pay a little more attention to his business when he kept a small grocery, 
his shop might have supported him, and his name have remained 
unknown to fame. Gen. Greene could not reconcile his taste for books 
and his military ardor with his labors at the forge; so he doffed his 
leather apron and quaker’s coat, bade adieu to his young wife, and 
enlisted as a private soldier. A bungling use of the lap-stone and awl 
made Roger Sherman a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Elihu Burritt threw down his blacksmith’s hammer, and a short time 
after, was astonishing the great and learned of the old world by his 
powers as a linguist, and the extent of his learning. John Neal and 
John Pierpont, so distinguished as poets and prose-writers, were once 
together in the dry-goods business. After two failures, one was driven 
to the magazine and newspaper, and the other went to the pulpit. They 
soon achieved great eminence in their new avocations. Even two or 
three reverses in business were necessary to develop the peculiar but 
world-renowned talents of Bamum. Some distinguished preachers 
have run the gauntlet of occupations before they became ministers of 
the Gospel. They have been, perhaps, shoe-makers, peddlers, school¬ 
teachers, horse-jockeys, and what not, before they peached the pulpit. 
Their varied experience has enabled them to carry to the profession of 
the ministry a practical knowledge of human nature, which makes 
their preaching, if they have talent, very effective. Coarse tastes and 
habits,* too, a ready adaptation of disposition to circumstances, almost 
enables them to leave off with their old clothes. 

Instances of this kind in the old countries, are the exceptions; in this 
country they are the rule. 

It is a well-known fact, that of the most enlightened nations of the 
odd world there is but little versatility of talent, among the people at 
large. Generation after generation follows in the foot-steps of its illus¬ 
trious or ignoble predecessors. Children almost invariably follow the 
same avocations, or are brought up to the same employments, that their 
fathers pursued before them. In this country, it is entirely different. 
Boys with or without education take to this or that employment, that, 
for the time being, ‘pays the best,’ and they generally feel, while 
retaining it, that they will only remaiil at it till something better offers. 
They very seldom feel settled at any thing, but are constantly looking 
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for something better. This is a predominating feeling with them until 
nearly or quite middle age, when they are apt to become folly persuaded 
what calling in life they are best qualified for. We are not sure that it 
is any particular harm for a man to box the compass of occupations 
and experiences in his early years. If a rolling stone gathers no moss, 
a rolling snow-ball gathers a good deal of snow; and how much more 
is moss worth than snow ? The host of miscellaneous facts a man thus 
acquires, and the varied experience he undergoes, afford a broad and 
firm foundation to build a fine superstructure of character upon ; and, 
so there be no wear and tear of moral principle in preparing the foun¬ 
dation, it does not matter much whether a man ‘ commence life,’ as it 
is called, at twenty or thirty, or forty, even. Dr. Johnson commenced 
studying Greek when he was seventy; and if a man has leisure at that 
age, it is better, perhaps, for him to commence his education then, than 
to omit it altogether. 

The old adage, ‘ Jack at all trades and good at none,’ never originated 
on this side of the Atlantic. The Americans have very conclusively 
shown, that a man can be Jack at all trades, and good at all. The 
fact is, ‘ a real live Yankee ’ (no better opportunity probably will offer 
for a little necessary national hyperbole,) will crowd more activity, 
energy, and enterprise into a new pursuit that he may enter upon ; will 
do more to develop it, and draw out all the advantages to himself it 
is susceptible of yielding, in five years, than most old countrymen can 
in their life-time. For this reason, versatility, instead of rendering a 
man unfit for success at any thing, is more likely to make him success¬ 
ful at every thing he undertakes. An opinion prevails with many, that ver¬ 
satility and profundity cannot well be associated together. We very much 
doubt if Brougham would have been a more profound lawyer or states¬ 
man, if he had left literature, science, and almost every thing else alone. 
The great literary acquirements of Story, Legare, Choate, and others, 
did not prevent them from being profoundly versed in the law. Caesar 
was none the worse general because he excelled as a statesman, a writer, 
and an orator. Alexander Hamilton and John Hancock were none the 
worse statesmen for being good accountants, and the former for being, 
beside, a good general. We are inclined to think, as a general thing, 
that versatility of talent is apt to be accompanied by unusual activity 
and industry. The versatile man thinks quicker and more intensely, 
has more mental life and energy, than the man whose thoughts are all 
concentrated upon the same objects, whose labors are all directed in 
the same channel. Elasticity of spirits and versatility of talent gene¬ 
rally go hand in hand; and it seems a wise provisibn of nature that 
they should; for a man with a large endowment of the latter requires 
the aid of the former to sustain him, and carry him through the multi¬ 
plicity of enterprises into which he is led. 

We deem these prefatory remarks necessary to a consideration of 
availability in some prominent men talked of as candidates for the 
presidency. Certain qualities in a man may be much more popular 
with one nation than with another, although there are qualities of the 
heart which win their way with the whole human family. Napoleon 
is said to have understood French nature to perfection; but his know- 
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ledge of human nature was less remarkable. His popularity with any 
other nation beside the French, probably would have been less 
unbounded; but such men as Cimon, the Grecian General, and Mark 
Antony, notwithstanding their great vices, would be popular among any 
people at any age of the world. Shakspeare has put into the mouth 
of CfiBsar words which describe some of the heroic qualities of Mark 
Antony: 

‘Antony, 

Leave thy lascivious wassails! When thou once 
Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slewest 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow; whom thou fought’st against, 

Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than savages could suffer; thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at: thy palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on tne rudest hedge: 

Yea, like a stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 

The barks of trees thou browsedst: on the Alps, 

It is reported, thou didst eat strange flesh, 

Which some did die to look on: and all this 
(It wounds thine honor that I speak it now,) 

Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lanked not/ 

We presume, too, be made no ostentation about being obliged to eat 
what little be had, hastily. 

The four most prominent men talked of as candidates for the next 
presidency, beside the present incumbent of the presidential chair, we 
believe, are Everett, Seward, Houston, and Douglas. We propose to 
glance hastily at the life and character of each, regarding them more 
especially with a view to availability as candidates for the presidency. 

Edward Everett, the greatest living orator, the all-accomplished, ripe 
scholar, the experienced statesman, and the perfect gentleman, would 
confer great honor upon the presidential chair, if chosen to fill it. 

Nature dealt very liberally with Mr. Everett in the outset, and cir¬ 
cumstances and his own exertions have done the rest. The son of a 
clergyman, he graduated from Harvard College at a very early age, 
with a reputation for extraordinary abilities. On leaving college, he 
first commenced the study of law, but soon turned his attention to theo¬ 
logy ; and on the death of Buckminster, the most celebrated preacher 
of the time, was called, at the early age of nineteen, to fill his place. 
Great as was the renown of his predecessor, the fame of the youthful 
Everett soon almost eclipsed it. People flocked in great numbers to 
hear him, and his reputation for great eloquence spread far and wide. 
Fired by a noble Ambition for excellence, he labored with such untiring 
energy and assiduity that he soon impaired his health, and was obliged 
to resign his ministry. He then went abroad, and spent several years 
travelling through Great Britain and Europe. On his return to the 
United States, he was made Greek Professor in Harvard College. Soon 
after this, the editorship of the North American Review fell into his hands, 
and that venerable quarterly was conducted by him for many years with 
marked ability. Its pages now glisten with more than fifty brilliant 
essays, on every variety of topic, that have been contributed to it by his 
fertile and inexhaustible pen. He was but little upward of thirty 
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when he was chosen member of Congress, a post that he filled with 
great credit for about ten years. He was then chosen Governor of 
Massachusetts, and continued to fill that office until he was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of London. This was an office 
that he was admirably calculated to reflect the highest honor upon ; 
and the United States has never been more ably represented at that 
court, than in his person. On his return from England, he was chosen 
president of Harvard College, has since been Cabinet Minister, and is 
now United States Senator. 

"What a rich and varied experience he has crowded into the period 
intervening between the ages of nineteen and sixty! More than all, he 
has occupied no position and filled no office that he did not confer as much 
honor upon as he received from them. No man in the United States, 
probably, has been brought in more immediate contact, through all his life, 
with the conservatism of the old world and the new, than Mr. Everett; 
and notwithstanding his great wealth and very gentlemanly tastes, 
habits, and associations, we know of no production from any other dis¬ 
tinguished man in the Union, breathing a more wholesome and pure 
democracy, than his address before the Colonization Society at Washing¬ 
ton, a year or two ago. It contains, however, but the sentiments of 
his early years, again reiterated and enforced, after a larger experience 
and a more mature judgment. Wf make one short quotation from his 
early writings on ‘Aristocracy ’ : 

‘It requires a hundred years to raise human weakness to beatific purity; but the 
hundred years, if circumstances are favorable, will do it. What subsists to-day by 
violence, continues to-morrow by acquiescence, ajid is perpetuated by tradition; till at 
last the hoary abuse shakes the gray hairs of antiquity at us, and gives itself out as the 
wisdom of ages. Thus the clearest dictates of reason are made to yield to a long suc¬ 
cession of follies. And this is the foundation of the aristocratic system at the present 
day. Its strong-hold with all those not immediately interested in it, is the reverence of 
antiquity/ 

In his manners, Mr. Everett is dignified and somewhat reserved, but 
bland and affable. He, however, lacks that hearty, careless, free-and- 
easy, good-natured manner, which has distinguished some of our great 
men, Jackson and Clay, for instance, and which ‘tells’ so much for 
availability in a candidate for the presidency. 

There is in some men a constitutional good-nature, a gayety and 
heartiness of manner, which no amount of education or experience of 
greatness can affect. One of this kind was Judge Story. It is said that 
the Earl of Carlisle, a man who, as the reader knows, has the blood of 
all the Howards running in his veins, when in this country, called one 
day at his house in Cambridge, and found him with a large party of 
young children, his fine, benevolent countenance radiant with perspiration 
and delight, all sliding down the bannister on the stairs. A fourth-rate 
lawyer, whose dignity was his principal capital, (not regarding the 
impossibility of his being so engaged,) would have felt extreme morti¬ 
fication at being found on such an occasion in such undignified employ¬ 
ment. We doubt if Mr. Everett has ever been found by any of the 
Howards, or the Smiths even, sliding down stair-bannisters since early 
boyhood, but no one, we presume, would be surprised to find Seward or 
Houston so engaged, and it is not impossible that ‘ the Little Giant ’ 
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might sometimes perform the same feat, when in one of his most genial 
moods. 

It is not so much qualities of the head as of the heart, in great men, 
that wins the admiration of the multitude. It was not the mental 
powers of Ceesar (formidable as they were) that Cato so much dreaded ; 
it was his generosity, his magnanimity, and wide-spread sympathy with 
his fellow-men. c Curse on his virtues ; they have undone his country! * 

There was no resisting the popularity of that good-for-nothing, 
unprincipled demagogue and debauchee, John Wilkes. His genial wit 
and humor/ and strong social feelings, broke through all the barricades 
of fashion and etiquette, and assured the coal-heaver and the chimney¬ 
sweep that no thickness of coal-dust and soot could divide the bond, of 
fellow-feeling that united them. There is nothing in the multitudinous 
pages of Bozzy’s life of his idol, so laughter-provoking to us, as the 
dinner-scene where Wilkes brought all his conciliatory arts to hear upon 
his gruff and stubborn old enemy, Dr. Johnson ; and the perfect success 
he met with shows clearly how much good-natured wit and humor, as 
well as tact, and knowledge of human nature, he possessed. 

Nature and circumstances have done much in the way of availability 
as a candidate for the presidency, for Samuel Houston. The probation¬ 
ary state he went through to attain his present exemplary character as 
a statesman and a citizen was a trying one. He has been doubly proved 
and refined in the crucible of experience. His early life was dissolute 
and abandoned in the extreme. After he became Governor of Texas 
even, there was a shamelessness in his intemperance, and an indiscreet 
disregard for the proprieties of life, which have seldom been equalled 
by any public man of so prominent a standing in the country. His 
conduct of course exposed him to the severest animadversions, and no 
other public man probably has met with more determined opposition, or 
encountered fiercer attacks and more bitter sarcasms and invective in 
his public career, than he. After passing through this ordeal, he comes 
out a moral reformer and a polished gentleman. The most fastidious 
and exacting, we believe, can now find no fault with his private cha¬ 
racter. 

His lectures upon temperance are said to be impressive and 
effective in an extraordinary degree, and the great and beneficial influ¬ 
ence he exerts in favor of that cause cannot be easily overrated. Gen. 
Houston is one of the handsomest men in the Senate, (not quite so 
good-looking as Everett, however.) His figure is tall and commanding, 
and he is exceedingly dignified and graceful in deportment. He never 
loses his temper, but is always calm, cheerful, and courteous. Taunts 
and inuendoes from Foote, such as unhinged the senatorial dignity of 
Benton, Gen. Houston used to reply to with a bland serenity of manner, 
and a good-natured facetiousness which covered the mischievous Foote 
with ridicule. The struggles of his eventful life have contributed 
much, undoubtedly, to give him a command of temper, and an indiffer¬ 
ence to trifles, not easily shaken. The excesses and profligacy of his 
early life, when contrasted with the irreproachable conduct of his later 
years, will have the effect to increase his availability as a candidate for 
the presidency. Very few men, we presume, reach middle age without 
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having more or less youthful indiscretions to be sorry for. If a man who 
has been guilty of very great ones is elevated to high places in spite of 
them, others feel that they receive their pardon from the world for theirs* 
at the same time he receives his. On the contrary, if a man finds 
himself incapacitated for high office in consequence of previous short¬ 
comings in rectitude and morals, others feel that the world extends the 
same rebuke to them for similar delinquencies. There is, too, a certain 
admiration in the masses for a man whose passions are so strong as 
sometimes to lead him to break through wholesome restraints, and 
commit errors of which he afterward repents. It is deemed an indica¬ 
tion of a head-strong and impulsive spirit, more frank and generous 
than prudent and circumspect. They look for nothing heroic in the 
man whose prudence and discretion never forsake him. The ungovernable 
bursts of passion and fierce oaths which sometimes came from 4 Old 
Hickory’ were no draw-back upon his popularity; and the suggestion of 
Gen. Taylor to Capt. Bragg, that he should make the Mexicans a donation 
of something exactly the opposite of Paradise, (although the story is said 
to be wholly untrue,) we are inclined to think procured him more votes 
than a hundred politicians could have influenced by expatiating on the 
soundness of his political views. There is a host of salient angles in 
the character and career of Gen. Houston, to hang popularity upon ; 
and on the whole we are inclined to think that he is chock-full of 
availability as a candidate for the presidency. 

We will next examine a little into the qualities for availability that 
the 4 Little Giant * possesses. We make Seward wait until the last, 
because we know he will do it with so much polite patience, blandness, 
and good-nature. Seward feels so well assured of his position, and is 
such a perfect gentleman, that he would never think of feeling impatient 
and irritable under either real or imaginary neglects and slights. 

We do not possess many facts in regard to the history of Senator 
Douglas. He is said, however, not to be a very highly-cultivated man, 
but to be 4 an original genius.’ 

It is a much-mooted question, whether a regular education tends to 
cramp the intellect, and to depress originality, or not. These who 
advocate the affirmative side of it, we suspect, are in a minority, if not 
in numbers, at least in talents and acquirements. As respectable and 
conservative an authority as any we know of among this supposed 
minority, is Lord Jeffrey. In a review of the works of Franklin, as is well 
known, he took the ground that a regular education is unfavorable to 
vigor or originality of understanding; and he defended his position with 
all that acuteness of discrimination, and keenness and force of logic, 
for which he was so distinguished. Examples can be produced to sup¬ 
port almost any theory, but no more striking ones can be afforded in 
favor of the affirmative of the question, than Benjamin Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton, and John Marshall. We are of that number, 
however, who do not believe that a regular and highly-finished education 
is any draw-back to originality of genius. We believe, with Lowell 
that 

‘After polishing granite as much as you will, 

The heart keeps its tough old persistency still.’ 
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We very much doubt if Senator Douglas received from nature a more 
acute and comprehensive mind than Seward or Everett; and we feel 
very certain that he wishes he had as much culture as they have. 
There is, however, in the life of vicissitudes that the ‘ Little Giant’ has 
led, much capital for availability, although much less, we suspect, than 
‘ Old San Jacinto ’ possesses. Others beside Desdemona like a man 
better for having been through strange and rough adventures; and great 
men who in the course of their lives have met with severe hardships 
and adversities, and have borne up stoutly against them, possess, in these 
circumstances, elements of popularity for which no genius or acquire¬ 
ments can well compensate. 

In early life, we believe, Senator Douglas worked at some trade, but 
by the force of his character and genius, he broke through all the 
trammels and restraints of poverty and humble life, and placed himself 
by the side of the greatest in the land. He is in consequence more 
identified with the people than a regularly-educated man. His work¬ 
ing at a trade when young, and then becoming President* afterward, 
would be throwing Another bridge over the gulf that separates a wood- 
sawyer from the presidential chair. The association of Yan Buren’s 
name with cabbage-raising or vending, we have no doubt, did more to 
elect him president, than his recommendation for the office from his 
‘ illustrious predecessor.’ The * Little Giant,’ we believe, has been subject 
to occasional irregularities of conduct, which, whether they would con¬ 
duce much or not to his popularity, we are not prepared to say. 

We are inclined to think, as a matter of policy even, his Nebraska 
Bill will prove too high a bid for the presidency. When a merchant 
at an auction offers too much for an article, however gratifying his bid 
may be to the sellers, it is apt to injure his credit with the mercantile 
community generally : so we think Mr. Douglas may have injured his 
credit with those not directly benefited by the proposed sale ; which 
class we believe to comprise the whole human race. 

We don’t know how great sacrifices different men might deem the 
presidency worth making to obtain, but creeping through too many 
low avenues to reach it, would seem to be attaching a very enormous 
value to it. 

The life of the distinguished Illinois senator is not wanting in variety 
►of incidents ; but he has met with no startling adventures : 

‘No disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood and field/ 

such as the great Texan can boast. 

William H. Seward has some points of resemblance with all three 
of the distinguished men whose lives and characters we have so 
hastily touched upon. Like Everett, he is an elegant and profound 
scholar, (with a greater love for metaphysics, however ;) like him, too, 
he has filled prominent places in the country from boyhood ; like 
Houston, he is the free-and-easy, hail-fellow-well-met, bland and affable 
gentleman, with every one he meets. Like him, too, he never loses his 
temper, is- always calm and cheerful, and particularly polite and cour¬ 
teous to his opponents. When, in the course of events, it used to become 
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his turn to be made a victim to snappish insinuations and Paul Pry 
hints as to the motives of his conduct, by the high-minded and dignified 
Foote, he smiled complacently upon the common petty tormentor while 
the infliction lasted, and bowed gracefully at the close of it. 

There is no link in the chain connecting W. H. Seward with the 
human family that is a non-conductor. Every link in it will vibrate to 
warm and generous impulses. It is a common remark to hear applied 
to a man who takes well with the multitude, that 4 he knows how to 
play the demagogue.’ The man who is not popular with the masses, 
does not know how to play the demagogue. The fault, however, is not 
in the brain, but in the heart. 4 My friends, cure yourselves of cant.’ 
It is nature that makes a man what is called a demagogue ; and with¬ 
out a liberal contribution from her of good-nature and animal spirits, 
no cunning contrivances of his intellect will avail much. 

What sort of a spectacle would William Pitt or John Quincy Adams 
have made, playing the demagogue at a husking frolic or a turkey¬ 
shooting ? To play the demagogue well, a man must have a strong, 
hearty and earnest sympathy with his fellow-men; and every look, 
every expression of the countenance, every motion of the body, at once 
tell people whether a man has that sympathy or not. Chesterfield was 
a very benevolent man, or he never could have been so polite a one ; 
for, as some one has said, 4 politeness is benevolence in little things.’ 
Seward has three invaluable qualities as a statesman, in neither of 
which, we think, is he surpassed by any other man in the country; 
prescience, sagacity, and command of temper. These qualities all 
conduce largely to availability, although neither Jackson, Harrison, nor 
Taylor had one of them. These men had ihore comprehensiveness of 
heart than of intellect, and hence their great popularity. The world 
finds it very hard to forgive a man the possession of great talents united 
to ambition; but geniality of nature and wide-ranging sympathies do 
much to obtain that forgiveness for him. Seward possesses these qual¬ 
ities, and so does Van Buren, although in a less extraordinary degree 
than Clay did. But the latter lacked the command of temper which 
the two former are celebrated for. 

It is amusing to observe in what different lights the world looks upon 
the same actions in different individuals. , 4 Dorset can do what he 
pleases,’ said Wilmot; 4 he is never in the wrong.’ We suspect if either 
Seward, Houston, or Douglas had been caught in that imperfect condi¬ 
tion of the toilet that Scott was on the Ohio, and had spoken of the 
circumstance in the same way he did, it might have added to their 
popularity; but we think it detracted from Scott’s. (We would not be 
guilty of supposing that Mr. Everett could have made use of such an 
expression, for the best pair of breeches the city would afford.) What¬ 
ever ridiculous scrapes the good-natured, free-and-easy Nell Gwynne 
was detected in, she always made fun of them, and every body laughed 
with her about them. When the more prim and stiff ladies about the court 
were caught in awkward situations, (as they often were,) every body 
laughed at them. A prudish old maid reaches the corner of a street in a 
high wind, and all of a sudden finds her skirts blown up over her head. 
Forcing them down in a passion, she makes a rush for a store or an 
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omnibus, and looks indignation and defiance at all within sight. A 
young and blooming widow, for instance, meets with the same mishap; 
she quietly pushes down her skirts, smiles good-naturedly, and continues 
unconcernedly on her way. 

If the heads of Houston and Seward happen to be enveloped in skirts 
by a sudden political gust, they are guilty of no unseemly haste in 
pulling them down; and, instead of being irritated by the affair, laugh 
it off with apparent gusto. 

We came near, a little way back, pulling Mr. Samuel Weller rather 
unceremoniously on to the stand from which we were examining the 
condition of certain famous racers, previous to their start upon the 
course. We think the presence of Mr. Weller can be made serviceable 
in still farther illustrating the peculiar tastes and dispositions of the 
distinguished gentlemen whose characters we have been considering. 
If he should be introduced to Mr. Everett, in his magnificent library in 
Boston, which Messrs. Putnam and Company have given us such a fine 
engraving of, in the * Homes of American Authors/ he would no doubt 
receive a kind and cordial welcome ; but we are inclined to think that 
Mr. Everett would be a little uneasy from an apprehension that Sam 
might spit on the carpet, sit astride his chair, or call for * a pint of half- 
and-half.’ 

But if Sam should be unexpectedly introduced into the Senate of the 
United States while Houston happened to be descanting, for instance, 
on the State-debt of Texas, he would leave the debt to take care of 
itself, (a course of proceeding, by the way, not wholly unprecedented 
in some States of the Union,) and rush upon Sam, throw his arms around 
his neck as the first salutation, and his fidelity to the temperance-pledge 
would undergo a very severe test, if he could refrain from taking Sam 
off, and having ‘ a convivial time.’ 

If Seward happened to be expatiating on the higher law, for instance, 
when Sam made an unexpected entrance into the Senate-chamber, he 
would leave the higher law to take care of itself, (a thing, by the way, 
that a good many statesmen are in the habit of doing,) and go forward 
at once, without stopping by the way to get a pinch of snuff of Berrien, 
and give the younger Weller a hearty welcome. Douglas would be 
likely to be a little jealous of Sam’s fame; and would take an early 
opportunity to insinuate that he was not so much ahead of a good many 
facetious young men on the flat-boats of the Illinois and Mississippi. 

In forming our estimate of availability, we have considered a ‘ rough- 
and-tumble ’ career as one of the principal ingredients of which it is 
composed. And if it be true that 

*He that hath buffeted with stern Adversity, 

Best knows to shape his course to favoring breezes/ 

Houston and Douglas should always have wind in their sails ; and if 
the latter should occasionally have a superabundance, he is so skilful a 
political navigator that there would be no danger of his coming upon 
his beam-ends. 

It is by no means improbable that the votes at the next Presidential 
election may show that our speculations on availability are worthless. 
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The ‘ many-headed ’ is proverbially a curious and unreliable monster. 
It elected Polk over Clay, when the former had not — we have no time 
to tell what he had not; and every body knows what the high-minded 
and chivalrous Clay had. 

We have treated of availability in candidates for the presidency only 
in reference to the personal qualities of the candidates spoken of. It 
would have been out of our province to have considered them with 
reference to their identification with certain leading questions or mea¬ 
sures that may divide the country. 

On the whole, however, we axe inclined to believe that great obscurity 
in a candidate is more available for the presidency than all the other 
qualities we have enumerated. 


EVENING-VOICES. 


Broken snatch of cow-boy’s song, 
Swelling high and sinking low, 
Mingles, as he plods along, 

"With the lowing of his cow. 

Wagon rattling o’er the road, 
(White top gleaming like a sail,) 
Wakes the echoes, harsh and loud, 
Of the dusk and distant vale. 


On the night-air faintly swells, 
From the whitely-peopled mead, 
Silver sound of lambkin’s bell, 
Singly tinkling while it feeds. 

On the listless winds that pass, 
Insects fling their harmonics: 
Crickets chirping in the grass; 
Locust trilling in the trees: 


And liko music of a fay, 

’Mong the maple’s foliage hid, 

Comes thy sad and changeless lay, 
Melancholy Katy-did 1 

Comes the dull and sullen roar 
Of the distant waterfall, 

Where the swift waves foam and pour, 
Wrapped in vapors like a pall. 

Sweetly mingled, yet distinct, 
Countless witching voices are; 

Sweetly various, sweetly linked, 
Trembling on the dewy air. 
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WHEN COMES HAPPINESS? 


BY CHABLES LELAND POBTEB. 


‘Not to-day 1’ saith the laughing boy, 

As he gaily sports with his youthful toy; 

‘ Not to-day, Sir, ho-high-ho!’ 

And his ruddy cheeks are all a-glow, 

As his hoop rings merrily over the pave, 

Or his tiny ship mounts the mimic wave. 

* Not to-day, but when I’m a man, 

Doing all that my father can. 

A pony to ride, and a gun that shoots, 

A long-tailed coat, and a pair of boots; 

Now’s the time for fun and play: 

When I’m a man; but not to-day. 

‘Not to-day!’ saith the maiden free, 

And her bell-voice ringeth joyously; 

Airy visions come and go, 

And veils of gauze and robes of snow; 

And two hearts beating together like one; 

A stronger shoulder to lean upon. 

‘Not to-day 1’ and her heaving breast 
Wearily throbs for another guest. 

‘Not to-day!’ and the mantling blood, 

Carmines her cheek with its crimson flood; 
And cheerily, gaily, she boundeth away: 

‘Not to-day, oh! not to-day! ’ 

‘Not to-day!’ saith he, whose life, 

Hath mounted the summit of manhood’s strife; 
He hath battled the storm right manfully, 

And broad and strong is the full-leaved tre$; 
He gazes at blossoms of childhood now, 

And on, to the ripe fruit on the bough. 

‘Not to-day!’ no, not to-day, 

His boyhood’s April has passed away: 

Hope’s finger points to the setting sun, 

And he gazeth wearily, back and on; 

And his pendulum heart hath willed to say, 

‘ Not to-day! — ’Tis not to-day.’ 

‘Not to-day!’ saith the gray-haired sire, 

As dim grows the light of his eye of fire; 
Feeble and faint is its sunset-ray, 

For he’s looking into the Far-away; 

Dimmer, yet back through the mist he sees 
A trusting child at his mother’s knees; 

A mother’s hand lies on his arm, 

His mother’s hand, it was so warm: 

And a tear in the old man’s eye is seen, 

As he hears the shouts on the village-green; 
While his trembling lips but seem to say, 

‘ Days of my youth, ye have passed away! ’ 
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* Is it to-day?’ and a feeble tone 
Tells of a country, farther on; 

‘ Is it to-day? for I long to flee 
On to the regions of purity.’ 

Hark! ’tis the chorus of angel voices, 
Friends are weeping, but Heaven rejoices; 
Open the gates of their own accord, 

‘ Come in, thou blessed of the Lord.’ 

A voice of peace, from the garden of love, 
Comes floating down like a gentle dove; 
Exulting, he smiles, for he hears it say, 

‘ In paradise shalt thou be to-day l ’ 


SHAKSPEAREAN READINGS. 


‘a winteb’s tale . 1 

On a boisterous evening, just after Christmas, a.d. 184-, three pro¬ 
mising under-graduates of H-College ‘ might have been seen * silently 

seated around a cosy fire, in a room whose door was adorned with these 
characters, (understood by the initiated,) ‘33 — K. H.’ I, by reason of 
my senior dignity, was permitted to fill the rocking-chair, while at each 
corner of the broad fire-place sat the Junior and the Soph. The 
party looked * deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.* The conversation, which 
had been gradually waning, had at last entirely ceased, and nothing was 
to be heard save the ticking of the old clock on the mantel, the roar¬ 
ing of the sturdy fire as it mounted the chimney, and the puff, puff, of 
sundry columns of smoke which each was drawing from his meer¬ 
schaum. 

The party looked blue for these reasons: it was vacation, and we 
three, the only occupants of three considerable college-buildings, had, 
for reasons best known to ourselves, commenced an attempt to spend 
it in the classic precincts of our Alma Mater, thinking that we could 
make its hours glide along quietly and pleasantly, beguiled by books. 
The attempt, as might be expected, most signally failed. We had each 
wormed through enough tomes to furnish a family-library, and so many 
‘ courses ’ of reading began to sate our intellectual appetites. Christ¬ 
mas had passed, and a dull one it was, to be sure; for the towns-people 
were few and solemn, and moreover, held ‘ college-boys ’ under a ban 
of interdiction, as ‘ rowdies/ and ‘ loafers/ and ‘ outragers of decency/ 
Our eyes were of course too weak (some of the aforesaid good people 
called us ‘ eye-sores/) to admit of our reading in the evening, and we 
were not enough in number for a quiet rubber at whist. So there we 
sat, ruminating on the possibility of something ‘ turning up ’: and lo! 
at last. 

Junior loquitur: ‘Boys, why couldn’t we go off into some back- 
woods region, and deliver a course of lectures on some popular subject ? ’ 

Happy thought! by one lucky blow he turned up a ‘ nugget ’ of fun. 
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* Capital! ’ cried the Senior, with the wise and bland look peculiar to 
the tribe. 4 Glorious ! ’ said the Soph., who was 4 in ’ for any thing 
except the writing of the lectures. 

But the plan of operations was first to be discussed; and it was laid 
out and settled as soon as a western city. Now, a temperance-lecture 
would not do, for many reasons; and most of all, because no body would 
pay any thing to hear one, and we were loth (mercenary mortals were 
we in those days) to impart valuable ideas or thrilling thoughts gratis. 
No! our port-monnaies had well-nigh forgotten their office; their 4 occu¬ 
pation ’ was gone : they looked much as if they had seen the elephant, 
and he had stepped on them. The next proposition was, that we should 
lay violent hands on the college apparatus, and deliver ourselves of 
some lectures on the natural sciences; but mature deliberation forced 
on us the conviction that we hardly stood well enough on the President’s 
ledger to risk detection in such an exploit. Phrenology was proposed, 
but voted down for want of a knowledge of the subject. At last, elo¬ 
cution was hit upon, and it seemed the most feasible theme of all. We 
had been drilled and bored upon it most thoroughly during Freshman 
year, and all, especially the Soph., retained some vague ideas about 
4 sweeps,’ 4 slides,’ 4 bends,* 4 closes,’ 4 pauses,’ and 4 emphasis,* which we 
thought a little brightening would make current coin among those 
whom Mrs. Partington describes as living on the 4 outsquirts * of civili¬ 
zation. And, to add a crowning glory to the plan, the Senior proposed 
that we should illustrate and conclude our performances by 4 Grand 
Shakspearean Readings! ’ The plan was soon matured, and we retired 
to dream of Apollo and Melpomene. 

In two days, our arrangements were completed; and our trio, drawn 
by two long, strong horses, attached to a superannuated cutter, made its 
triumphal entree into the retired and 4 sequestrated ’ village of Bogus- 
ville. It was a decrepit, disjointed old place, perched up on a sharp 
ridge, just where the wind might 4 cut and come again ’ at its leisure; 
and as the setting sun shot a few chilly rays on the creaking, skeleton- 
like sign of the tavern, and the weather-beaten sides of the 4 meeting-, 
house ’ opposite, the town looked as though it had lost its way, wrapped 
itself up, and sunk to sleep in the snow. It is my painful duty to 
chronicle that Bogusville, although but forty miles from that learned 
institution of which we were unworthy members, was yet but faintly 
illumined with the light of knowledge. Its inhabitants possessed just 
that little learning which rendered them an easy prey to the machina¬ 
tions of youngsters so 4 imposing,* in all senses of the word, as we were. 
It had its old men who were sturdy politicians, and would be delighted 
to hear something of that elocution which is the soul of country politics; 
its young men who were very literary, insomuch that they took and 
read several ‘Dollar Magazines* and 4 Star-Spangled Banners,* and 
occasionally perused such important works as the 4 Black Avenger of 
the Spanish Main,* or 4 Montano, the Mysterious Monarch of Mesopo¬ 
tamia ; ’ being likewise staunch supporters of spelling-schools, and of 
debating-clubs where such questions as these were discussed : 4 Which 
is more worser—the liar or the thief? * or, 4 Resolved : that the works 
of nature is greater than the works of art; * its old women who were, 
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of course, curiosity incarnate; and its young women, who would 
patronize any 4 exhibition ’ to which their beaux would convoy them. 
We entered town, therefore, flattering ourselves that we should make a 
sensation. 

Driving briskly up to the tavern-door, we left our nags to the care of 
a sleek-haired hostler, and were ushered by an honest-looking landlord 
into a low, smoky bar-room, tenanted by the usual quota of hangers-on, 
both young and old. After we had ordered supper, the Junior (whom 
I shall call Cassio, inasmuch as he sustained that character in our 
1 readings,* while the Soph, played Iago, and I did Othello,) pulled from 
his pocket a bundle of flaming placards, and after posting two on the 
wall, gave the remainder to an incipient loafer, with directions to stick 
two on the meeting-house door, one on the school-house, one on the old 
tree at the 4 corners,’ and to distribute the rest among the 4 best society ’ 
of the place. The bills, which were yellow in color, and horrescent 
with exclamation-points, announced that 4 Gideon Bunsby, Esq., lecturer 
on Elocution and Oratory, whose efforts in this science have met with 
such distinguished success in the principal cities and towns of this 
country and the old world, will deliver a lecture before the citizens of 
Bogusville, in the basement of the Methodist church, Thursday Eve, 
December Thirtieth; and, assisted by two gentlemen of eminence in 
the literary world, he will give his extraordinary and unequalled Shaks¬ 
pearean Readings. Admission, Twenty-Five Cents. Children under 
twelve years, half-price.* The placards posted in the bar-room soon 
had their wondering readers, and many were the glances of inquisitive 
respect turned upon us, which we bore with that careless condescension 
which the infantile Grand Lama is said to assume toward its 
worshippers. 

After supper, it was our next business to sally forth and obtain per¬ 
mission to use, as the scene of our entertainment, the basement-room 
of the meeting-house. We were referred to Deacon Benedict as the 
ruling elder and guiding genius of the 4 persuasion,* and to his house 
we proceeded, without delay or ceremony. The deacon we found to be 
a stiff, pompous, little old man, with a mouth carefully drawn down at 
the ascetic angle, and eyes staring at our sudden entrance, like those 
of an Indian warrior’s image before a tobacconist’s door; but Cassio, 
who was our spokesman, graciously pointing to the yellow placard which 
our messenger had left at the house, commenced the attack by a diver¬ 
sion on the flank where the good man’s vanity happened to be posted. 

4 Mr. Benedict,’ said he, ‘ I am the lecturer referred to in that 
bill ’ — a slight softening of manner on the deacon’s part betrayed an 
increasing deference for his visitors — 4 and, hearing that you superin¬ 
tend the temporal affairs of the church in this town, I have called, with 
my friends, to obtain permission to use the basement of the edifice, to¬ 
morrow evening.’ 

4 Umph! ’ said Deacon B-, hesitating between a desire to show 

his power, and a disposition to please a gentleman who was so well 
informed of his official position in the community of Bogusville, * you 
a n’t a-going to have a theatre, be ye ? you a n’t play-actors, I s’pose ? ’ 

4 Oh! no, Sir! ’ replied Cassio, warmly; 4 1 merely intend to illustrate 
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the great principles of elocution and oratory, by a choice selection from 
the gems of Shakspeare ; and by the help of these gentlemen/ (looking 
blandly at us,) ‘ I hope to render the lecture both interesting and pro¬ 
fitable. I am sure, Sir, that no one will find any thing in the enter¬ 
tainment to shock the feelings of the most fastidious; in short, I feel it 
my mission to raise the genius, and to mend the heart/ 

This burst of eloquence, which was delivered with much emphasis, 
and a slight tone of wounded feeling, quite overcame the deacon’s 
scruples. He assured us that we might have the room and welcome; 
* that is, if you ’ll pay for the li’tin’ and warmin’ on it. Don’t be in a 
hurry, gentlemen/ said he, as we made a motion to rise; and with that, 
he hurried off, and soon returned with a squad of rosy daughters, and 
a pitcher of rosy cider. ‘ Make yerselves to hum/ said he; and so we 
staid, and did justice to the cider by drinking an immoderate quantity, 
and to ourselves, by saying many things witty and wise. 

During the following day, we were honored by visits from the minister, 
the school-master, the store-keeper, and several of the literary young men 
of the place; to all of whom we talked earnestly of the importance 
of elocution to all men, especially to those of the rising generation. 
One young man, with long hair and a turn-down collar, desired a pri¬ 
vate audience with me. I readily granted his request, and as soon as 
my companions retired, he drew out a bundle of manuscript, stated 
that he was a poet, and commenced to read his effusions with much 
spirit. When he finished his recital, I confessed myself astonished at 
his poetry, as indeed I was; for I never heard the like before. Encou¬ 
raged by this, he informed me that he had written one ‘ piece ’ superior 
to all the others, which he wished to have published in some magazine. 
Here are some of the verses, verbatim et literatim: 

* Whenair I take my little Bark 
And sal itt on lifes Stormy oshun 
Its sals are torn Buy evry gal, 

Beyond all sort of noshun. 

But when I leave thee chilling water, 

And two the genial Port I come 
I rest £ea cured m the safe Buzum 
Of my deliteful Home!’ 

I assured him that the subject and imagery of this poem were so 
entirely original, that I had no doubt that it would be acceptable to 
any publisher; and I advised him, likewise, not to permit it to be copy¬ 
righted ; so that, if possible, it might be stolen and republished, and 
thus have a great circulation. But to return from this interesting 
episode. 

At the appointed hour in the evening we repaired to our lecture-room, 
and found a crowded audience already assembled. They presented a 
picturesque prospect. The front seats had been scrupulously reserved 
for the ladies, and were radiant with red cheeks and bright dresses. 
Next, were the children who came in under the 4 liberal allowance 
made to schools/ and shone with brass buttons and broad collars. On 
either hand, sat the dignitaries of the village, in the seats of honor; 
while the rear of the .room was filled with disappointed suitors, single 
gentlemen, and fellows of the baser sort. Cassio, who was the orator 
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of the evening, as soon as expectant silence began to reign, rose with 
much majesty, and dove directly into his subject. 

The value of elocution was the first thing to be proven, and most 
eloquently did he enforce it. All history was made to argue in behalf 
of the science. Not an orator, ancient or modem, was permitted to sleep 
quiet in his grave. From Demosthenes to Patrick Henry, they were 
raised up to speak to the young men of Bogusville. The speaker then 
proceeded to unfold his plan of teaching and learning elocution, which 
was charmingly original; and finally wound up with this sublime 
peroration : 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen! friends and fellow-citizens! citizens of 
Bogusville ! Our country is in danger! I repeat it: our country is in 
danger! Disunion is gnawing at its vitals; the foul fiend of anarchy 
is gibbering and spitting in its face ; corruption is insinuating its serpent- 
folds into our popular elections, (here the rival candidates for the office 
of path-master looked daggers at each other :) the lion of England is 
whisking his impertinent tail around our frontiers; while political 
Judases revel in the public crib ! On you, young men of Bogusville, 
devolves a tremendous responsibility. Gird on your armor, therefore : 
march boldly up and ‘ repair the breaches ’ in your country’s battle¬ 
ments, (the young ladies blushed, while a little man whom I took to be 
the tailor, looked important.) So doing, you shall save this great and 
g-el-lorious country, and write your names high on the pyramid of perpe¬ 
tuity, with the ink of eternity, and sprinkle it with the 4 sands of 
time! ’ ’ 

Upon the conclusion of this speech, which caused the mouths of some 
of the aspiring youth to gape with astonishment, even as ,the Mediter¬ 
ranean forced open the * Pillars of Hercules,* or as home-sickness spreads 
apart the valves of a long-travelled oyster, he told the audience that 
he would confirm his theories of elocution, with our help, by some 
extracts from the immortal tragedies of Shakspeare. So we all stood 
up, book in band, and gave with great spirit those scenes of Othello in 
which Othello, Iago, and Cassio figure. The effect was tremendous, 
especially in those scenes where Iago and Cassio discourse concerning 
reputation, and where Iago goads on the Moor by artful insinuations. 
"With the dying speech of Othello, and some soliloquies from Hamlet 
and Macbeth, our lecture was concluded; the audience retired to their 
homes to make the necessary arrangements for saving their country from 
impending ruin, while we adjourned to the tavern to partake of a 
supper which we had ordered. 

The supper proved good, and the punch better. Our party soon 
waxed very merry, and all the laughter which had been accumulating 
in our sleeves during the 4 performance * began to ooze out in a bubbling 
stream of chuckles and snorts. ^Cassio, who, like his namesake in the 
play, had 4 poor and unhappy brains for drinking,’ soon began to strut 
and rant; and Iago, to carry out the scene, began to sing: 

‘And let me a canakin clink, clink, 

And let me a canakin clink: 

I’ma college-boy, 

With a life of joy; 

So then let a college-boy drink 1 * 

VOL. XLIV. 2 
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‘ ’Fore Heaven, an excellent song ! * quoth Cassio. I could not agree 
with him; for, happening to stand nearer the door than the rest, I 
chanced to over-hear the following edifying conversation between a 
couple of eaves-dropping louts: 

‘ By Gosh ! Bill, those lecturers is nothing but demed college- 
whelps ! * 

‘ Be they, though ? * said Bill; ‘ let’s go get the rest of the boys, and 
lick ’em ! * 

Now, this was disagreeable. We knew the hatred which college- 
boys, by their pranks, had excited throughout that region, and although 
valiant enough in a fair field, we were not ambitious to face a score of 
hard-handed, tough-polled yeomanry; nor did we wish to rim away 
secretly from the scene of our triumphs in oratory and tragedy. There¬ 
fore, in spite of Cassio’s maudlin declaration, that he could ‘ drive the 
whole town with a sword of lath,’ we ordered our horses; and as soon 
as the bells were heard at the door, we started for the bar-room, to 
deliver a * few valedictory remarks : ’ 

* * Diablo! bo! the town will rise I ’ * 

said Iago, as we walked along. ‘ I ’ll beat the knaves into a twiggen 
bottle ! ’ replied Cassio, with a slight uncertainty of intonation. Enter¬ 
ing the room, we found an indignant crowd assembled; and as we 
stopped to light cigars and settle our bill, a big, thick-set bully, who 
appeared to be captain of the Bogusville Black Guards, sidled up to 
Iago, and said, in a very decided way : 

‘ So, you are college-boys, be ye ? * 

‘ Yes, Sir,’ said Iago, inadvertently blowing a goodly quantity of smoke 
in his eyes, * is that any of your business ? ’ 

‘ We ’ll see ’bout it,’ replied the captain, as, with two or three others, 
he.backed up against the door, as if to oppose our exodus. We were 
just about, in military parlance, to form ourselves in ‘ a hollow square,’ 
and force our way, when the honest landlord advanced, opened the door, 
and declared he would have ‘ no rowing in his house.’ Bidding the 
company a very ceremonious * good-evening,’ we passed out; but the 
‘ Guards, bent on vengeance, followed close on. ‘ Let slip the dogs of 
war! ’ cried Iago; and with that, we turned, and Captain Bully, with 
two of his aids, bit the snow. It cooled their ardor completely. We 
mounted our cutter, extended a cordial invitation to our friends of 
Bogusville to visit us when they should chance down our way, and 
drove off. Ten miles over the clean, moon-lit snow brought us to a 
more civilized resting-place *, And the next day we were in our old col¬ 
lege-rooms. 

Cassio and Iago! when shall we three meet again ? Never, perhaps; 
yet we will not forget one another, nor the many hours we passed 
together. Farther and farther move we from the landscape of those 
college-days, and yet, I think, the picture grows brighter as it becomes 
smaller ; its harsh tints mellowed, its proportions perfected. Let us 
meet, some time, and talk over our ‘ Readings! ’ 
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THE MINER’S SABBATH. 


BY J. SWETT. 


I. 

Upon the lofty mountain’s brow, 
Where spreads the level table-land 
In fields unbroken by the plough, 

A silent worshipper I stand. 


n. 

Rough battlements in grandeur rise, 

Their steep sides clothed in living green; 
And far below, the valley lies, 

Stretching in quietness between. 


m. 

"Wild mountain-streamlets gladly run 
To seek the valley’s peaceful breast, 
"Where white tents gleam in morning-sun, 
And miners from their labors rest. 


This ancient altar of the world, 

. Upheaved by earth’s primeval fire, 
When waves of chaos darkly rolled, 
Shall live to light its funeral pyre. 


In this cathedral of the hills, 

The heart is awed in holy fear; 
The soul with deepest feeling thrills, 
For the Invisible is here! 


TL 

Wearied by six days’ toil and care, 

By iron bonds of sense oppressed; 
With Nature, offering up a prayer, 

Here would my earth-worn spirit rest 


. VIL 

Not in the crowded church of God, 

My heart most bows before his throne, 
But when I press the mountain-sod, 

A worshipper, unseen and lone! 

Table Mountain , Feather River, (Cal.) 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

FROM THE DOCKET OF A LATE SHERIFF 


BY FREDERICK L. VULTE. 


CLOSE SHAVING. 

‘ You know, Mr. Sheriff/ said Thison to me 4 that I told you I never 
lost a man I had a writ ag’inst, hut once, and that was in sich a way, 
that no one, even if he was smarter dan I he, could help it. Would 
you like to hear how it was ? ’ 

4 Certainly, Tise.’ 

‘ Well: I a n’t to be blamed for it, ’cause, you see, it was onpossible 
for me to avide it. It was a good many year ago, when Jim Shaw 

was sheriff. Shaw and I was good friends-’ 

* I know you were, Tise,’ said I, interrupting him ; 4 don’t be so par¬ 
ticular in your relation of parts which have no bearing on the incident: 
give me generalities. Come, go on.* 

4 My gracious goodness ! ’ exclaimed he, in anger; 4 you never will 
let me relate any experience of mine without interrupting me! you 
won’t let me tell any thing my own way. Why will you stop me, Mr. 
Sheriff? you know I don’t like to be interrupted. Now, don’t do it 
ag’in! * 

4 1 will not/ replied I, soothingly; 4 but can’t you/ I suggested, 4 get 
along just as well without naming every little circumstance ? ’ 

4 Little circumstance / ’ retorted he, snappishly ; 4 Jim Shaw and me 
was great friends ; he was a good man, and a good friend of mine, and 
it was n’t a little circumstance that he was my friend/ 

4 Tise, you misapprehend me altogether. I desired, when I stopped 
you, that you might just sis well preserve the general fact of your 
incident without over-loading it, by leaving out of the narration such 
parts as would seem cumbersome. I meant no disrespect to your asso¬ 
ciation as a friend of Mr. Shaw : far from it. Indeed, I know that in 
some matters you were Mr. Shaw’s right-hand man.’ 

4 Dat I was ! ’ replied he, 4 and I’m proud of it; and I’m glad you 
did n’t mean nothing wrong in interrupting. But it’s a way I got, Mr. 
Sheriff/ continued he, 4 and I must have my own way of telling a 
story. I’m glad it’s all right now. God bless you ! Yes! yes ! me 
and Jim Shaw was good friends. God bless him! ’ 

And the old man picked out a tear that had gathered in his eye, and 
he mumbled out still the words, 4 God bless him! he was my friend ! ’ 
How beautiful, that in the thoughts of this old man of nearly fourscore 
ye&rs, the freshness and greenness of memory of his friend clung so 
tenaciously, as that his eyes should drop a tear when his lips pronounced 
his name, or memory recalled the association of one he loved so 
dearly! 
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‘ Well, as I was saying,’ continued he, his equanimity being now 
restored, ‘ when Jim Shaw was sheriff, I done a good many fancy 
things. I ’casionally got debutized to make 'arrests, serve writs, and 
the like ; and one day, Mr. Robjohn, of de firm of Speel and Robjohn, 
sailor lawyers-’ 

‘ Marine lawyers,’ interrupted I. 

‘ Yes, dat’s ’em : sailor lawyers, I calls ’em. Well, Mr. Hobjohn 
come to me, and says he to me : * Mr. Thison, as you seem to be the 
only man who can serve a writ for me just now, bekase dere don’t 
happen to be any of the debuties in the office at this time, may-be the 
sheriff will debutize you to take a man for me, on an action for assault 
and battery, perwided you are willin’. What do you say ? Y*u can " 
earn five dollars, beside what you may get from the defendant for a 
bond-fee. Is it a bargain ? ’ 

‘ Well, I looked at him, and I said I’d do it. He give me the five 
d&llars, and I got debutized by Shaw, God bless him! and then Mr. 
Robjohn says he to me, says he : 1 The bail is a thousand dollars: the 
defendant is first mate of the ship Akbar, now lying at Elephant-Wharf. 
My client was a seaman on board of her, on her last voyage, and was 
savagely and brutally beaten by the mate during her voyage, and the 
judge gave me an order to hold the defendant to bail; and when you 
git him,* says he to me, * of course I want you to*bring him to my office 
right away.* ’ 

‘ For a settlement, of course,’ interrupted I; ‘ and doubtless, Thison,’ 

I continued, ‘ Mr. Hobjohn had full power to settle. He was the 
assignee of the right of action against the mate, was n’t he ? ’ 

* What be you made of, Mr. Sheriff? ’ queried Thison of me, looking 
at me with wonder and astonishment, ‘ you guessed it ’zackly. Now, 

I a n't ’fended ; but you do know them things as well as if Mr. Rob¬ 
john hisself was here tellin’ you. Dat was it, Mr. Sheriff; he was de 
assignee, and he wanted me for to bring de defendant to his office when 
I tuck him, and I promised I’d do it; and we said good-bye to each 
other, then, and he left me ; and den, as I had got de five dollars in my 
pocket, I went strut down to Dover-street wharf, to git my man. Well, 

I found de ship easy enough ; dere she was, and looking pooty, too. ‘ I 
wonder,’ thinks I, * if my defendant was dere; and if he looked pooty! ’ 

I couldn’t help thinkin’ so, Mr. Sheriff; pertickly, as I allers had a 
compassionatin’ heart to sailors, and when dey got abused and beat, as 
dey was so offen, how could I help it ? And den it was, and dat’s de 
reason, I wondered if he looked pooty; and if he did n’t, I am sure I 
would make him look and feel pooty when I got him in my clutch ; 
yes, partickly pooty! ’ 

‘ Tise,’ said I, * and if he did n’t look and feel so in your hands, 
doubtless he would when he fell in Mr. Robjohn’s gripe : what think 
you V 

‘ Well* I guess he would ; yes! I think Robjack would,’ replied Thi¬ 
son, ‘ soun’ him to de bottom of his pockets.’ 

‘ Robjohn, Tise,’ said I; ‘ not Robjack ! ’ 

* Robjack! * continued he, emphatically. ‘ He’s allers called so, for 
don’t he rob Jack, the poor sailor, all his life ? * and then the old man 
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smoothed his chin and restrained a laugh, but he smirked continuously, 
still stroking his chin with his fingers: * yes ! yes! it’s a name I gin* 
him myself, and it sticks, too.* 

4 1 tell you what, Tise,’ said 1: 4 it strikes me that in that matter 
you were a confederate; if you knew the lawyer’s designs, you were 
a -’ 

‘Sui generis l' exclaimed he, in a Blackstonian mood; 4 1 know 
enough of Latin for that. Dat’s it, a n’t it, Mr. Sheriff? ’ 

4 Not exactly,’ I answered, 4 although I think you are sui generis; 
particeps criminis would suit better; or, perhaps it might be charged 
that you were an accessory before the fact.’ 

• 4 What fact ? ’ inquired he, seemingly stultified. 

4 Of robbing Jack, with Mr. Robjohn.’ 

4 1 *m confused, Mr. Sheriff; let me go on with the story, won’t you ? 
You see, you will bother me by interrupting me. I almost lost de 
link: where was I ? let me see ! — im — im — yes! yes! Well, I got 
down to where the ship lay at Elephant Wharf, and I was goin’ up de 
ladder on de side — werry easy, you see — when I heerd some one holler 
to me over de railin or the side, and I heerd a great growlin’, and a 
yellin’, and a snarlin’. ‘Well,’ thinks I, it a n’t nothin’, after all!’ 
and I was still for a little. Then I moved another step, and then 
another; when de Voice hollered out: 4 Belay, there, White-Top! 
old Hook-Bill! hallo! What do you want, eh ? ’ and the growlin’, 
and the yelpin’, and the barkin’, on deck, was awful to hear ! Well, I 
kinder moved on, as though I did n’t hear nothing, and raised my leg 
to another step, when dat voice come ag’in : 4 Blast yer eyes and ears ! 
if you can’t see, can’t you hear ? What do you want ? out with it 
old White-Top! don’t you come another step, or ye ’ll be chawed up ; 
do you hear ? ’ And I turned my eyes upward, and I stood Will, and I 
let him know that I could see ; for there, ’longside of the mate, (for it 
was him,) looking over de gunwale, was de biggest, ugliest, snarliest, 
jaggedest looking cretur of a dog that ever my eyes looked on ; and I 
was steered, and I stood still, and did n’t move a bit, ’kase he was 
growlin’ and barkin’ all the time ; on’y I begged de mate in de softest 
way I could, to chain de dog, and let me come aboard, for I had par- 
tickler bisness with him.’ 

‘And he did so immediately, I suppose,* said I. 

4 No, Sir! he did n’t; and, cuss him ! if I had any pity for him afore, 
I had n’t afterward, for he was onmannerly; calling me 4 Old White- 
Top,’ 4 Old Hook-Bill,’ and sich like names! ’ 

4 And you were on the ship’s ladder all the while ? ’ said I; 4 an uneasy 
position, was n’t it, Tise ? ’ 

4 It was mighty oneasy : not a rope nor nothin’ to hold on, with that 
ugly beast of a dog, and unmannerly brute of a mate, both ready to 
tear me to pieces: it was a ticklish affair. Why, ’pon my soul, Mr. 
Sheriff, I believe that feller would ’a’ set that dog on me jist as soon as 
he w*uld do any thing ! Well, dere was no use of my staying there, 
and I got on the dock; and I looked up, and there I seed the two 
beaati a-looking over the rail; and the mate he hollered out to me that 
he knowed me : that I was a sheriff’s officer, and that I never would 
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and I never should take him; and he told me that I oughter be about 
more seasonable business for a old man : dat I was a old curmudgeon, 
and sich like names : 4 Old White-Top,’ and ‘ Hook-Bill.’ Well, you 
see, dere was no use of my staying there any longer, so I come away. 

I went a good many times : in the mornin* — in the night — all times 
of day : it was n’t any use. For, every time I tried to git on board, 
dere was dat ugly dog, barkin’, and growlin’, and yellin’ at me; and I 
felt werry bad that I was fixed so, but I could n’t help it. I had to 
give it up, and I never took him. It made me feel so bad, bekase I 
did n’t take him, dat I did n’t know what to do; and you know, Mr. 
Sheriff, dat when sich as we enter into a thing with sperrit, we don’t 
like to be disapp’inted; do we ? ’ 

4 Perfectly true, Tise, every word of it,’ said I. ‘ But tell me, my 
old friend, how did you get along with Mr. Robjohn ? He knew of 
your mishap : what did he say or do ? ’ 

4 Said ? why, God bless you! he threatened to sue me for a false 
return, if I did n’t return the writ, 4 defendant taken ; ’ * and then the 
old man looked at me with a searching glance, and asked me ‘ what I 
would have done in sich a fix ? ’ 

4 I don’t know, my friend,’ replied I, 4 what my course would have 
been. It was, it appears to me, very unreasonable in him to expect 
you to do more or better than you did.* 

4 Reason! * continued the old man, 4 why, you don’t expect sich as 
Mr. Robjack —’ 

4 Robjohn,* interrupted I, 4 or Robtise : he had n’t a chance this time 
to rob Jack, and therefore, he wants to rob Tise.’ 

At which Thison burst into one of his loud ha! ha! *s and finally 
ending with a chuckle peculiar to himself, and his eyes then distending 
and ogling me with a leer that seemed to say what afterward he gave 
utterance to. 

4 Well, Tise, you returned the writ, of course.’ 

4 In course I did, but not till he ruled me to return. You see, I could 
’a’ done it jist as well first as last, but I wanted to bother him; and I 
guess I did. I gin him sich a return he did n’t like much.* 

4 Why ? was it a special return, detailing the facts and impossibilities 
of an arrest under the circumstances ? ’ 

* No, no! bless you ! it was de usual return.’ 

* What do you mean ? you certainly did not return the writ * not 
found ? ’ ’ 

4 De usual return,’ replied-he, sententiously. 

4 Then the usual return, Tise, would have been, in that case, a false 
return. I can’t understand you. You say you did not take the man, 
yet you saw him ; and you also say that your return was in the usual 
form. Now, how could you have made such a return, and make it con¬ 
form to the facts ? ’ 

4 Easiest way in the world,’ replied he, very calmly. 

4 Your return, then, must have been, 4 Defendant taken: fees due , 
sixty-niTie cents; ’ or, 4 Defendant not found; ’ or make a special 
return.’ 

4 Why, look here, Mr. Sheriff! I a n’t no fool! I a n’t lived so long 
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in this world without having some cunning. People what takes me for 
a fool, I guess 11 be mistaken. No, Sir! My return was true, although 
the lawyer did threaten to sue me if I made any other return than the 
first one you mentioned : my return was, ‘Fees taken ; defendant due' 
What do you think of that ? rewersin’ the order, was n’t it ? A n’t 
that good for me, Mr. Sheriff? you don’t think all the wisdom is died 
out, do you ? ’ And he ended his question with a remarkable gravity on 
his countenance, assuring me by that look that he had mastered the 
peculiar difficulties with which we are occasionally surrounded, in cases 
similar to this one; although there was a smacking spice of wit in the 
evasion. 

4 Close shaving, don’t you think so, Mr. Sheriff? ’ continued he. 

4 Very close, indeed, Tise,’ replied I; 4 and there are very few can 
handle shaving-tools like that; but you are an expert. Tell me, how 
did Mr. Robjohn like that return? ’ 

4 Like it! he could n’t help liking it: it was the truth. I took the 
fees. I did n’t take the defendant, and therefore he was due ; and I 
guess he had to content hisself, when he found he could n’t do nothing 
but grin and bear it. I was dispirited : so was he. I did n’t take my 
man, although I did see him : and Robjack did n’t soun’ his pockets if 
he had the insterments to do it with ; and what was onpossible to be 
did could n’t be done, no how : so he had to grin and bear it, and let 
it slide off easy; and I never heerd nothing more 6f it at all, ever 
afterward. Close shaving, was n’t it ? ’ 

4 Very! ’ replied I. 

‘And ag’in,’ continued the garrulous old man, 4 1 knowed a regular 
debuty, a general debuty-sheriff, one who done a different kind of shav¬ 
ing bisness from me ; for you must know, Mr. Sheriff, I skin and shave 
close sometimes, yet I never ’strained or levied upon poor folks’/ goods 
for my fees. If the debt was satisfied, and all paid ’cept my costs, and 
the defendant could n’t pay any more, kase he had n’t it to pay, why, 
you see, I done as Mr. Robjohn done — let it slide, let it slide ; and I 
felt a good deal easier: for I’m a old man, Mr. Sheriff, but it shan’t 
be s'aid that Henry Thison ever tuck a poor man’s or woman’s chores 
to pay costs. I’m honest. I’m poor: but the old man a n’t rogue 
enough, or poor, or mean enough, for that. No, Sir ! ’ and this was 
uttered in so determined an air, that I doubt not it had been his ruling 
principle since his connection with the sheriff’s office. 

4 Now, Mr. Sheriff,’ continued he, 4 give me a little more rope, as the 
criminal said under the gallus, and I’m done botherin’ you. You see, 
this general debuty (I a n’t a-going to mention any names, for he was 
too cussed mean for me to name him,) once had a execution ag’in a 
widow-woman, and he went to her house to make a levy. Well, after 
he had satisfied hisself dere was n’t nothin’ for him to take, bekase all 
she had, and that was very little, was exempt from levy and sale, he 
had the imperdence to ask her for his fees ; and when she told him she 
had n’t no money, apd was werry poor, but she had seen better days, 
I m blamed if he did n’t up and tell her dat he must have the fees, 
any how.* 
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4 But how could he get them, Tise ? ’ I asked, * if all the property 
was, as you say, exempt ? ’ 

4 Close shaving ! ’ returned he, moodily; ' mean, cussed, close shav¬ 
ing ! — skinning, I call ft! Why, see! he told her right down ’arnest, 
he must and he would have his fees : if he could n’t get them one way, 
he would another. He had a livin’ to work out for hisself and family, 
and he guessed if the money did n’t come willin’, he’d fetch it unwillin’; 
and then he told the widow dat, as the law exempted all family-pic¬ 
tures from levy and sale, the inference was, dat it did n’t exempt de 
frames; and den I’m blamed if he did n’t tell her (to his disgrace for 
ev^r) dat he was a-goin’ to take the frame off of her dead husband’s 
likeness.’ 

1 Gracious God ! it cim’t be possible, Tise ! ’ 

* Fact, Sir! fact, Sir! As true as I *m alive, Sir! ’ 

* It was n’t done, though, was it, Tise ? for the honor of the age, I 
hope not! ’ said I. 

‘ It would ’a’ bin, I tell you, had n’t it bin for the high-sheriff, who, 
when he heerd it, forbid it plumply; and he told the debuty, that if 
he’d ’a’ done that thing, he’d disgrace the office for ever.* 

‘ That was n’t all the action the high-sheriff took in this matter, was 
it, Tise V 

* No ! no ! God bless him! he suspended him, and rightly, too ! ’ 

* You mean, he hung him, eh, Tise ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir, up to dry, for three months, Sir; and rightly sarved, too! 
Yes, Sir; and he sarved him right! ’ And the old man thereupon took 
an extra pinch of snuff, which having supplied his hook-bill to its satis¬ 
faction, as if he had fed an eaglet, he kept mumbling, 4 rightly sarved! ’ 
and something about 1 what is saved at the spigot is generally lost at 
the bung.’ 

4 Could it be, that in thesei days,’ said I, ‘ such a thing should be 
permitted ? or that any one so heartless could be found as to practise 
such enormities against the liberal spirit of the law, by exacting from 
ignorance and want, drops of blood wherewith he might be supplied 
and kept in being, like the fabulous vampire, whose prey yielded life 
to enable him to live ? Good Heaven! I pray there are no more such 
here on earth ! ’ 

1 See! Mr. Sheriff,’ continued Thison, ‘ I like fun, and I’m pooty 
sharp and keen, sometimes ; but I never practise the way that debuty 
did. I never was hard on any one but them as desarved it; and 
I’ve got a conceit, and I think have enough judgment, to know who 
and what kind of people should be treated ha’sh : who is honest and 
desarvin’, and who not: and when I find him right — you know how 
I work. A n’t it so ? * 

4 It is as you say, my friend,’ replied I; 4 and no one knows your 
heart better than I.’ 

4 To be sure you do,’ returned be; 4 and right glad am I that you 
know me so well. But let that go : don’t think no more about it. It’s 
all past: let it slide! let it slide! ’ and the old man drooped into a 
semi-lethargic state ; but, recovering himself, he shook off the dreami¬ 
ness that hung upon him, brushed up his hair and arranged it to* his. 
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satisfaction, and took another pinch of (‘ The American Gentleman ’) 
snuff, and then, every thing being right, he asked me if any thing was 
coming off, wherein his services might be required ? * 

‘Always ! all timeB, my constant friend! ’ replied I; ‘ and there is 
now a very particular piece of trap on hand, in which, of course, you 
must be the main-stay of my proceeding.* 

* Ready, Sir! always ready! * said he, eagerly; ‘ quick and sure, 
snap and go : let it slide! What is it, Mr. Sheriff? * 

‘ You see, Tise,’ replied I, ‘ there is a fashionable hair-cutting and 
tonsorial establishment in Broadway, which is at different times, upon 
certain occasions, claimed to be owned by two parties, severally; not 
adversely against each other, but only to help each other through the 
meshes of the law ; that*s all. Thus, if I should have an execution 
against one of them, why, the other would be owner of the property, 
and the claimant thereof would show an excellent legal title, a bill of 
sale, and a receipt in full, and a continued possession of the chattels in 
himself, and new bills, in his name, for fresh supplies of goods. This 
was the state of affairs when I presented myself with an execution, 
some months ago, against one of these said parties, and demanded the 
payment thereof: and of course, as every thing looked so fair and honest, 
the attorney for the plaintiff on the execution refused to indemnify 
me to take the property; and when the execution had expired, I 
returned it nulla bona' 

1 You could n’t do nothing else, as I see,* interrupted Thison, ‘ unless 
you called a jury to detarmine who did own de goods.’ 

‘ There was no question raised as to the ownership. The attorney 
refused positively to indemnify me; and nulla bona was my finad 
return.* 

‘ No bones, as we used to say, ’bout fifty year ago,* said Thison ; 

‘ yes! yes! I know what it is. No bones, dat *s no goods; and no goods 
is nulla bona' 

‘ Very logically argued, Tise,’ said I. 

‘ Well, how ’bout t’other ? ’ inquired he, eagerly. 

‘ The same thing,’ replied I. 4 Why, Tise,’ said 1, 4 would you believe 
it ? It was about four or five months afterward, when I received an 
execution against the other party, the 4 original Jacobs ; ’ and then, the 
4 real, genuine, original Jacobs* was the claimant of the goods.* 

4 Believe it, Mr. Sheriff? ’ answered Thison, 4 to be sure I do. Why, 
ha’ n’t I seen sich things offen and offen ? Don’t I know them kind, of 
fellers ? See! I’m a old man, but they can’t come around me with 
sich like succemflexions! ’ And the old man accompanied his last 
remark with a waving motion of his hand, describing circles and para¬ 
bolas, until the movement was merged in the language : 4 succem — 
fellers — old man — offen — and offen.’ 

4 Now, Tise,* said I, 4 the piece of trap, as I intimated, in which I 
should like you to engage, is this : I happen, at this time, to have an 
execution against each of these parties, and of course, if I go to them and 
exhibit the writs, neither of them will claim the goods, but probably 
they will bring in an entirely different claimant; possibly* an assign¬ 
ment, or some conveyance calculated to prevent my seizure. One of 
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the executions is upon a judgment recently recovered; the othesr is 
about a year old: and, as I have made up my mind (thanks to your 
apt teaching) not to he deceived more than once, I shall therefore 
require your invaluable services and counsel in this emergency. You ’ll 
go with me, will you not ? ’ 

4 Certainly! certainly, Mr. Sheriff! — but I’m ’bleeged to you for 
dat compliment! ’ said he, taking off his hat, and making his usual 
very polite bow. 4 But see, Mr. Sheriff,’ continued he, ‘ who be dese 
parties ? A n’t dey Rington and Snawler ? ’ 

4 The very same! But how did you ima une them to be the 
persons ? ’ 

‘Old tricks!’ replied he; ‘I heem of ’em a good while. ’Tan’t 
the hist time, by a long shot, they’m up to sich tricks. Dey never was 
cotched in ’em. I guess dey got to come down, now : kase two of us 
will fetch ’em! * And he took an extra pinch of snuff, to give assur¬ 
ance, as I supposed, that Kington and Snawler would have to come 
down, through the potent witchery of the 4 American Gentleman.* 

4 Tise,’ said I, 4 are you ready ? * 

‘Always! ’ replied he, gleefully. 

4 Then let’s up and away ! * 

And forthwith we started, my companion scarcely uttering a word. 
We walked side by side for a little while, and then Thison, who was in 
a deep meditation from the time we left our office, at once objected to 
our proceeding in this manner ; and he requested me to go with him 
to some private place where we could digest our plans, intimating that ' 
4 as we was going after ducks, we’d better take duck-shot with us.’ 

4 A timely and wise precaution,’ said I; 4 and I thank you for it, my 
old friend! * 

4 See, Mr. Sheriff! * continued he ; 4 1’m pooty well known : so be 
you : and it won’t do for us to be seen together. Now, my plan is 
this : I ’ll go ahead, and keep on ahead.’ 

I inwardly prayed he might always keep on a head such as his : for 
to me and such as me, such a head was not always to be found by the 
mere looking for it. 

4 Ah! now I comprehend you, Tise. You think that those who go 
a-ducking, should always have a decoy.’ 

4 1 do, indeed, Sir ; and I don’t keer, so long as game is got, how it’s 
got, if it’s honorable ; and if we two can’t bring Rington and Snaw¬ 
ler, why, I’ll lose my guess, ’at’s all. Now remember! ’ 

Our affairs, being now, according to my companion’s judgment, con¬ 
cluded upon, and arranged to his satisfaction, I thereupon delivered to 
him the execution against Rington, while I kept the one against Snaw¬ 
ler ; and I directed Thison to go, about ten minutes in advance of me, 
to the defendants* saloon or divan, and submit his beard to the razorial 
operation : a thing much desired, I thought, and very necessary. 

4 Jist the thing! ’ replied he ; 4 you could n’t ’a’ hit it better.’ 

4 How could it be otherwise, Tise ? ’ queried I. 4 Have n’t you been 
giving me lessons all the morning, about shooting ? ’ 

4 Yes! yes! ’ replied he, quickly; 4 but it won’t do to shoot ftt de 
decoy: dat a n’t a good shot, any how.’ 
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‘ Well, you want shaving, very much.’ 

‘ Yes! yes! my baird is rather long, and I ’d as lieve airy one of ’em, 
either Kington or Snawler, would take it off, as any one else, so dey 
don’t cut.’ 

‘ They have the reputation, Tise, of shaving close,’ sa’d I. 

‘ I ’ll give ’em a chance, den,’ said Thison; and he left me to carry 
out his part of the plan arranged between us. 

The arrangement was, that Thison should appear, on his entrance 
in the shaving-room of my parties, as a country gentleman just arrived 
in the city, (and whose general demeanor would bear out the implica¬ 
tion,) desirous of being shaved ; and the ten minutes’ advance <of me, I 
concluded, -would properly seat him, and allow him to be fairly under¬ 
going the operation ; at which time I was to make my appearance, and 
proceed at once to address Snawler respecting the execution against 
him: of course, Tise keeping his conduct in entire reserve the while, 
and that I would start the game, and then my companion was to bag 
it. Every thing happened superbly. I got there in good time, and 
knowing both my defendants very well, from the frequent business visits 
I made to them, I approached Snawler, who was disengaged — Tise 
being under the careful charge of Kington, with towel placed around 
his throat and shoulders, his face well-lathered, and now and then he 
leered at me wistfully, wondering, as it seemed to me, whether I would 
fail in my plans ; and then again the assuring look that all would 
come out right as we understood it. 

I made known to Snawler my business; of course, then came the 
stereotyped reply, that ‘ Rington was the owner of every thing in the 
place.’ 

‘ Be so good, Mr. Snawler,’ said I, ‘ as to tell me when you sold the 
stock to Mr. Kington,’ 

‘ Certainly, Sheriff,’ replied he very courteously, (and I thought, as 
in one who sugars his language so sweetly, there was deception in the 
sound,) ‘ certainly, Sheriff; some six months ago, I think. Perhaps 
you would like to see the bill of sale ? ’ 

‘ Yes! allow me to see it,’ said I, in reply. 

The bill of sale was shown to me, and I now looked upon that iden¬ 
tical conveyance for about the twentieth time. I passed my eyes over 
it very carefully ; looked at some other bills, handed to me at the same 
time by him, which exhibited the staring fact that Rington had pur¬ 
chased from other parties the supplies needed in the business. I 
examined these also very carefully ; in reality, for no other purpose than , 
•to consume time, so as to allow Thison to work understandingly. His 
ears were open to every word; his eyes expressed satisfaction at the 
mysteries I was unlocking; and I saw that he was uneasy in his posi¬ 
tion, throttled as he almost was by the towel in the anxious hands of 
Rington, who, hearing what my business was, for the moment forgot 
himself, and was tying Thison up most beautifully. 

‘Hallo ! ’ exclaimed Tise, looking at Kington with astonishment, and 
fairly shaking that gentleman from his equilibrium : ‘ be you goin’ to 
choke a feller ? ye’d better not! ’ 

Beg pardon, Sir! Very sorry, Sir! ’ 
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1 Hurry up, then ! and let go that towel, do you hear ? ’ cried Thison 
in a semi-savage mumble. 

‘ Certainly, Sir. Beg pardon, Sir,’ replied he, very nervously and 
obsequiously. | 

And this was the rarest comical picture I ever beheld. Here stood 
I, probing the very vitals of Snawler, without any real necessity, 
(because I knew all about his tricks,) but only to gain time for my 
assistant, who was near being choked to death; his forehead, to be 
sure, exhibiting a flesh-like appearance, and the lower part of his face 
all lathered, as it was, looking like a clown in a pantomime; and 
R,ington 4 alongside of Thison, twisting up the ends of the towel around 
Thison’s neck and shoulders, nervously listening to what was transpir¬ 
ing between Snawler and myself. The tableau was shifted by Thison’s 
demand to ‘ hurry up ’ ; and the shaving operations were continued 
without an apparent murmur. Thison’s beard was taken off at length, 
(or in length) and the operation was finished in due time. 

Meanwhile, Snawler was convincing me of the fairness of the trans¬ 
fer made by him to Kington, and that by the nature of things and the 
rights thereto, it would be a gross trespass to seize one man’s goods to 
pay another’s debts. 

To which I yielded a ready assent; and finally Mr. Rington (the 
loving partner in iniquity) approached me and ‘ assured me that what 
Mr. Snawler said about his being the proprietor of the establishment 
was true, every word of it; that he would make good his title by pro¬ 
secuting any one who would interfere with his rights in that behalf.’ 

Thison’s.ears were open to this declaration ; for it was said in so loud 
a tone that a man in so close a contiguity as he, must have been deaf as 
an adder not to have heard it. 

‘ May be, then,’ said Thison, coming up to, and addressing Mr. Ring- 
ton, ‘ you ’ll pay this here amount in this here execution expressed ag’in 
you. May be you will, won’t you?’ continued he, in the blandest 
manner possible, at the same time handing the writ to the defendant 
therein named, and proceeding very coolly to take a pinch of the all- 
consoling powdered weed. ‘ May-be ypu will,’ reiterated he, tanta- 
lizingly ; ‘ and may be you ’ll be made to, if you don’t do it right strut 
off’ 

At this interruption of my affairs by Thison, I of course affected to 
be surprised ; and, as it was a part of my arrangements that we were 
not to know each other, I took no part in the controversy that then 
sprung up, and quietly seated myself, content only as a spectator and 
auditor; not as actor. 

Thison glibly told the parties that he ‘ heerd all that took place, when 
that there gentleman ’ — pointing to me — ‘ said he had an execution 
ag’in Mr. Snawler, and Mr. Snawler said he didn’t own nothin’, but 
that Mr. Rington did own all * : I could scatcely keep still in my seat; 
‘ and then you,’ addressing Rington, 4 was a-going to choke me, was n’t 
you ? Anxious, was n’t you ? Narvous, I dare say ! ’ and there was a 
bitterness in the old man’s manner that was truly withering. 

‘ It was unintentional,’ said Rington, ‘ and I apologize to you, Sir, 
for my apparent harsh treatment. It was farthest from my thoughts.’ 
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Seeing that matters, as they stood, required the presence of one in 
my position, I broke the restraint of my agreement with Thison, and 
addressing them, I said : ‘ Mr. Thison, gentlemen, is my assistant, and 
my valued friend. He is one of the politest, most urbane, and kindly- 
disposed gentlemen in the world, when you let him have his own way. 
He iS' cautious, shrewd, and untiring : he will not brook an insult from 
any one, and doubtless he feels what he has expressed. But I never¬ 
theless think he has acted rather hastily in the charge he has made 
against Mr. Kington ; for, surely, that gentleman could not have known 
that he was my assistant.’ 

4 1 had n’t the least idea,’ said Mr. Kington, very coolly. 

4 1 am sure you, nor your partner had not,’ said I; 4 for if either of 
you had,’ I continued, 4 neither Mr. Kington nor Mr. Snawler would 
have been the claimant to this property.’ 

4 Rather severe, that, Sheriff! ’ observed they in the same breath. 

4 But oncommon proper and true,’ chuckled Tise, and the old man 
looked at me telegraphically, which was answered in like manner; and 
he addressed the party defendants, and demanded the payment of the 
claim he held in his hand. 4 May-be, though, you’m both going to pay 
both executions; eh ? —may be so : how is it ? * 

4 Not exactly, as far as I am concerned,’ replied Rington. 4 1 ’ve got 
enough to pay, to last me for some time : five hundred and twenty-four 
dollars!’ 

‘And sixteen cents, beside interest and costs,’ echoed Tise, senten- 
tiously. ‘And you won’t pay the one the sheriff’s got ag’in you ? ’ said 
he, addressing Mr. Snawler; 4 it’s only thirty-two dollars. Come, pay 
up, won’t you ? ’ 

‘ No! ’ saucily replied that worthy. 

4 Well, I knowed you would n’t; you need n’t make a fuss about it. 
If you don’t,’ continued Thison, in the coolest manner imaginable, I 
a n’t disapp’inted a hit. We’m got a big pull out of you, any how ; 
that’s my opinion : and, more ’n ’at, I krrowed it was a-goin’ to work 
jist so. You’m both good at shavin’, and«o am we : only with other 
insterments, though! ’ 

4 Mr. Thison,’ observed I, 4 this matter is now about being settled; 
and, as all has eventuated to our satisfaction, be considerate, and prac¬ 
tise a little Christian charity, by being merciful to them that persecute 
y°u.’ 

4 1’m satisfied, God bless you! ’ replied the old man. 

‘And so are we,’ cried Rington and Snawler both ; 4 no more money 
is likely to he paid, than what one or the other of us is bound in honor 
to pay ! ’ and this was said in a manner. that seemed to provoke a 
reply. 

4 But, Sheriff,’ said Rington, good-naturedly, 4 this proceeding of yours 
is very adroit: do you practise in this way, generally ? ’ 

4 1 always do,’ replied I, 4 in desperate cases; when my old friend, 
Mr. Thison, suggests the expedient, and is my companion on those 
occasions. He sets the hounds on the chase, and we manage, somehow 
or another, to be both in at the death ! ’ 

And so, as the parties seemed to be more in humor with us, and per- 
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fectly reconciled at the dash we made upon their treasures — although 
it cost them one or two groans — we left them to enjoy themselves as 
best they could; to their mutual consolations. 

The money was collected, every dollar and cent, from Kington; and 
I never admired Thison’s peculiar felicity more than in this particular 
transaction. He went in for large items: his genius was bent on the 
collection of the large execution, and it was collected ; but when he 
attempted to collect the small one, also, my modesty was abashed at 
his effrontery, and I submitted to him that I thought it was rather close 
shaving: indeed, I might say that it was a flaying service. 

‘All right 1 ’ said he, * Ha* n’t they been carrying on this business 
for a long time ? — but dey got it dis time. See, Mr. Sheriff, a n’t my 
advice good ? If we’d ’a’ gone for the little one, dat’s all we’d ’a* got. 
My advice is, go it allers for the biggest: and if you lay your plans 
right, you ’re sure to hit.’ 


CU PID ARMED. 

Cupid, thrice-ungrateful boy, 

Onco my bosom-friend and joy, 

Tired of peace and friendship’s calms, 
Sought me, late, with hostile arms. 

See, equipped with helm and lance, 

Shield and bow, the god advance! 

Cried he: ‘ Either dare the field, 

Or in craven silence yield I 
None can cope with me above, 

None below can conquer Love! ’ 

Glad I sprang to try the field, 

Yet paused before his blazoned shield. 
There, with more than mortal grace, 
Glowed my mistress’ form and face. 

Fell my arms; I paused amazed; 

War forgotten while I gazed. 

From her eyes her merry glances 
Darted forth like fire-tipped lances; 

Arching lips of rosy hue, 

(Rose-buds sparkling in the dew!) 

Rounded chin and glowing cheeks, 

Where the warm heart’s passion speaks: 
Polished forehead, high and fair, 

Crowned with wealth of raven hair: 
(Would my hand, in soft caresses, 

Might be sporting with its tresses! 

Vain the thought! she mocks my plaining: 
O’er a thousand bosoms reigning!) 


Thus the limner decked the shield. 

Was it strange I lost the field ? 

While I gazed, false Cupid’s dart 
Pierced my unprotected heart 

March , 1S54. Credia 
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WAR. 

Again the tocsin sounds; the trumpet’s blast 
Rings through the earth its stirring call to arms, 

Breaks up the slumbers of the peaceful past, 

And shakes a prospering world with dread alarms: 
Again Bellona guides, with awful charms, 

The crushing progress of her crimson car 
O’er maddened hearts, and quivering human forms: 
Pride, Hatred, Rage, Despair, malignant jar 
By turns the minds of men, and Hell is loosed with War. 

On Europe’s teeming fields and smiling plains, 

Rich with the harvests of her forty years, 

Enthroned supreme, the dark Destroyer reigns, 

To drench her soil anew with blood and tears: 

The epoch now, whose lurid dawn appears, 

With horrid portents, o’er her darkened sky, 

Those signs of widest desolation wears 

That lowered when, kindled at Gaul’s battle-cry, 

Her nations all were joined in dreadful rivalry. 


Millions of men, her flower, in manhood’s prime, 

May die in anguish at each other’s hands; 

And ah 1 the millions more, unstained by crime, 

Whose tears will flow upon her bloody sands 1 
Her lofty cities sacked by hostile bands; 

Her wealth, her commerce, sunk in ocean’s wave: 

Her peaceful strength transferred to other lands; 

Her sons the tenants of an early grave: 

These are the fruits of war, and all it ever gave. 

That rolling cycle comes to earth again, 

When Polly, Crime, and Madness rule the hour: 

Too high the joys which Peace, with gentle reign, 

Hath brought to nations as her heavenly dower: 

Palse Honor spurns her ever-spreading power;. 
Ambition trails her symbols in the dust: 

Man, restless, rushes from her roseate bower, 

Where safety circles his unfaltering trust, 

To brave the certain ills of anarchy and lust. 

What though for Justice spring liis glittering sword ? 
For Freedom, ring th’ exulting battle-cry ? 

For meek Religion, blood in seas be poured? 

For Glory’s meed, his countless squadrons die ? 

Has not earth heard that oft-repeated lie 
Enough to learn the worthlessness of war ? 

Is not, in woes alone, the history 
Of every contest writ, on every shore, 

Since Cain’s first murder stained her virgin soil with gore ? 

Shall she repeat, on Europe’s cultured plains, 

The last great drama of her crimsoned page, 

To feel, at length, that some Napoleon reigns, 

The demon-despot of a brutal age ? 
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That war, which fed, must crush his boundless rage, 

And all her labors end where they began? 

That nations, drained, exhausted, vainly wage 
The horrid combat between man and man ? 

Have all her sufferings taught no wiser, better plan? 

Shall tyrants frame communities to share 
Of one, or wise or weak, the weal or woe ? 

Shall statesmen still their fettered country bear 
To cast its fortunes on a desperate throw, 

And risk all hopes in war’s uncertain blow ? 

Must man be ever chained to feel and fight 
The banded puppets of Ambition’s show ? 

Must patriot folly drown all sense of right ? 

Then truly Earth is yet in her primeval night! 

What hope had Virtue here, or gentle Peace, 

Her sweet concomitant, were this a scene 
Not ended soon by welcome Death’s release, 

While stem Oppression clouds its silvery sheen ? 

Though skies are bright, and smiling landscapes green, 

In full luxuriance pouring forth their store; 

What if the conqueror tread this fair terrene, 

To drench its flowery fields with human gore, 

But kindred Hell were Earth, without that happier shore ? 

Alas! too surely of a fallen race, 

Is ceaseless war th’ unanswerable seal! 

To men redeemed by HEAVEN-appointed grace, 

Its mission here is not to cause, but heal 

The thousand ills which suffering brethren feel 

How wide the contrast, when a world is swayed 

By'airy trifles, pretexts scarcely real, 9 

For mortal strife to draw the glittering blade, 

And march, the tools of Power, in serried bands arrayed! 

What were the pleasures of a scene like this, 

With man th’ eternal habitant, as now, 

A selfish foeman to his neighbor’s bliss— 

Nor less his own — through wickedness and woe ? 
ftie fabled torturers in realms below, 

Were impotent of ill to human sway: 

Remove Death’s signet from his iron brow, 

Renew his lease within this house of clay, 

And fiends, as types of men, would shrink -with wild dismay! 

Does he not vainly hope for future heaven, 

Who bears the hell of hatred in his heart; 

Asks of a Father’s love to be forgiven, * 

Yet plays on earth the fratricidal part, 

Where Lust and Folly rule its even’' start ? 

A true descendant of the first-born Cain, 

The causeless murderer, drilled by nicer art, 

As doomed, a wanderer o’er her fair domain, 

To bring unnumbered woes where’er he treads the plain. 

Shall nations never sheathe th’ avenging sword, 

And learn to trust its doubtful chance no more ? 

Alas! fulfilment of the prophet’s word 
Scarce nearer seems than ever yet before 1 

VOL. XLIV. 3 
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The grim portents of universal war, 

Masked in profession of His holy name, 

Whose life, and deeds, and heavenly language, bore 
The glorious anthem sounded when He came, 

Hang o’er a trembling world, to burst with quenchless flame. 

His doctrine taught Earth’s erring child of sin 
The truth enforced on each historic page, 

That Heaven’s loved sway is only known within, 

Through bloodless war with man’s unhallowed rage; 

That, leaving all, his ransomed soul must wage 
A contest ended but with Nature’s life; 

A ceaseless fight with selfj through every stage 
Of fierce rebellion in that nature rife, 

Till, meekly bowed like Him, submission crowns the strife. 

When born anew, through God’s redeeming gift, 

The creature learns his law of boundless love, 

Then, not till then, may hopes eternal lift 
Their raptured reach to realms of peace above. 

Here, lust, and hate, and pride, and passion prove 
Destruction’s reign o’er Justice, Truth, and Right: 

These, nor their willing slaves, can ever move 
Beyond the gloom of earth’s Cimmerian night; 

, For Heaven is meekness, joy, and purity, and light 1 
Philadelphia, 4 th month, 1854. j. j. w. 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM PITT. 

BT Ji . F. PERKY. 


OnAPTBB FIFTH. 

The commencement of the wars of the French revolution was the 
end of Pitt’s economy, and probably the end of his happiness. The 
picture of the rest of his life is the picture of a brave man struggling 
with adversity. It was a struggle with sedition at home, and with 
hostile nations abroad; and so much the more unhappy because his 
allies, the means with which alone it was possible for him to accom¬ 
plish his purpose, were, for the most part, corrupt and dishonored 
monarchs—the representatives of effete and rotten dynasties—impos¬ 
sible to be trusted, unworthy to be saved. It was a succession of leagues 
to suppress revolution, and the heads of those leagues, with few excep¬ 
tions, were so many living testimonies to the necessity of revolution. 
Their public conduct — destitute of integrity alike to friend and foe ; 
weak, fickle, rapacious, wholly wanting in moral stamina; beyond all 
ordinary measure pusillanimous and detestable — was a loud appeal 
to mankind to dethrone them. He held back from this gloomy com¬ 
panionship. They several times extended their hands to him, but met 
no answering touch. He undoubtedly prayed that the bitter cup might 
pass from him. But when his mind was convinced of the necessity of 
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the case, the die was cast. He straightened himself head and shoul¬ 
ders above them all. His clear voice, his clear character, 1 made all 
Europe ring, from side to side.* From that time, however deserted or 
abandoned by his allies, he stood firm. Frequent treacheries, multi¬ 
plying disasters, an ever-increasing density of gloom settling over the 
prospects of his cause, inflicted their scars upon his heart, and wrote 
their wrinkles upon his hitherto shining and prosperous brow; but his 
constant spirit could be neither bent nor broken. It must be frankly 
acknowledged that he, entered upon those wars with a totally inade¬ 
quate idea of their continuance or magnitude ; nor can this be imputed 
as a fault, or be used to impeach his sagacity. Wars and revolutions 
were to be found described in history ; and from these, inferences could 
be drawn respecting other wars and revolutions. The natural history, 
so to speak, of wars and revolutions, could be understood. But there 
had been no century like the eighteenth — no revolution had evolved 
such forces or developed such men as the French revolution. It was a 
new development, as incredible and as little to be inferred from prece¬ 
dents as vertebrate animals from molluscs, or man himself from the 
lower orders of mammalia. It were as easy from an oyster to infer a 
man, as from a revolution to infer a Napoleon. The austere virtues 
of Washington and his American compeers might be inferred from a 
sparse, hardy, and frugal population, trained to self-reliance and well 
grounded in religious faith. But from the infidelity and corruptions of 
fashionable France, such austerity and unity of impulse could not be 
foreseen. Least of all could it be predicted that a character would 
rise from the ruins of society, destitute of religious faith, but vital with 
religious instincts, for the defence and re-construction of liberty ; a cha¬ 
racter so superior, so beneficent, so grand that he seemed, in ids rela¬ 
tions to the ideal, to be like one of those mathematical figures constructed 
in a circle, touching and coinciding at numerous points of the periphery, 
and lacking only some small segments to be equal with it. All that 
any human sagacity could be expected, in Pitt’s situation, to foresee 
was this: that the revolution, winch was interpolated upon European 
affairs, must kill monarchy or be killed by it; that revolution, however 
organized for a time, was in its nature anarchical; that, at some time 
or other, and somehow or other, it would, if firmly resisted, disorganize 
itself and be overthrown. This was the problem winch, through the 
influence of Pitt’s policy, was, long after his death, worked out on the 
plains of Waterloo. 

Within a short period of the breaking out of war between France 
and England, and under the impulse given by Pitt’s controlling mind, 
alliances had been contracted with Russia, Prussia, Sardinia, Naples, 
Spain, the two Sicilies, the emperor of Germany, and with Portugal; 
and France was hemmed in from Calais to Bayonne with an Uninter¬ 
rupted line of three hundred and sixty thousand bayonets. This line 
moved gradually in toward Paris, and, in all probability, might have 
throttled and suppressed the revolution in its infancy. No reason can 
be discovered why that which was done in 1814, and again in 1815, 
might not more easily have been done in 1793, except that the allied 
sovereigns who had entered upon the war avowedly to prevent the 
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spread of anarchy, proved false f and fickle. With the dawnings of 
success, their ignoble minds were filled with cravings for plunder. They 
intended to restore the fallen dynasty, hut only to a mutilated throne. 
The temptation to make profit out of a brother sovereign in distress was 
to their belittled souls an irresistible temptation. They might have 
agreed, and in fact did agree to rob France ; but corruption and rapa¬ 
city did not end there ; they were mutually anxious to rob and betray 
each other. They played their great game of war with the morality 
of inferior gamblers, who cheat each other with marked cards and 
loaded dice. It is impossible for an honest nature to look upon their 
proceedings with any other feeling than that of strong disgust. Sym¬ 
pathy flees with offended nostrils from their odious camp, and finds a 
refuge in the warm bosom of the revolution. Here, at least, great 
crimes are balanced by great virtues. Here, at least, is deep earnest¬ 
ness. Here, at least, is heroic courage. Here, too, Liberty, however 
repulsed and wounded, beholds with yearning heart the ardor of her 
worshippers ; and here, though bleeding and sorrowful, she recognizes in 
all her distress that her wounds are received from friendly hands. 
Alarmed and disquieted, she looks over the continent in vain for a foot¬ 
hold, and, turning ever back to unhappy France, it is here in the cen¬ 
tre of the revolution she welcomes her fickle throne, and, smiling 
through her tears, becomes the religion and the worship of a devoted 
people. 

The outrages committed and proposed by the allied powers aroused 
a spirit altogether unexpected. All France resolved itself into a camp, 
and, marching to the music of revolutionary hymns, pushed back the 
advancing lines of the allies. One of the last scenes of that eventful 
campaign was the re-capture of Toulon by the republican forces. It 
was from the smoke and din of that sanguinary scene that there first 
emerged upon Europe a little, square-shouldered, bronze figure — before 
then known to the army, but not to the public — who planned the bat¬ 
tle, but was only subordinate in position, and who might be seen during 
that murderous conflict, now leading battalions of republican infantry 
with irresistible vehemence to bayonet charges, now directing with 
eager glance the awful thunders of artillery ; now serenely watching 
the ebb and flow of the tide of slaughter, and awaiting, with calm con¬ 
fidence, the ascent of victory. He was about to teach Europe new 
lessons of glory and empire, and to awaken her to grander concep¬ 
tions. That little bronze figure has since become the soldier’s myth ! 

The history of these wars, necessary to be known to understand the 
life and services of Pitt, must, nevertheless, be left in the back-ground 
of the picture. His place was in the cabinet, not in the field. It is 
unnecessary to do more than barely hint how, in 1794, the allied lines 
were driven still farther back; how, in 1795, the alliance fell to 
pieces -with the weight of its own rottenness; how Pitt rallied the 
monarchs to new league and again drove in the republican armies upon 
France; but how that little bronze-figure, still in subordinate station, 
neutralized the success of the allies by disconcerting their plans in the 
Alps, and involving them in unlooked-for complications ; how, in 1796, 
the armies of Jourdan and Moreau were driven home from Germany ; 
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but how again that emergent figure of bronze, now at the head of a 
separate army, manoeuvred and fought his way through superior masses 
into the plains of Italy; how he met there and conquered five success¬ 
ive armies, each one larger than his own, and, hurrying home upon his 
adversaries the terror of exploits such as history had never recorded, he 
disconcerted the hostile league, and dictated peace at Campo Formia; 
how the indomitable Pitt, never yielding himself to the demand for 
peace, again cemented a league ; how Bonaparte was stopped in his 
eastern career at Acre; how the republican forces were driven out oi 
Italy, and the tide of battle turned again toward France; how, again 
returning to France and finding her colors drooping, Bonaparte put 
himself at the head of her government, organized society anew, 
launched Moreau, with a splendid attacking column, upon Germany, 
threw himself at the head of another column, over the tops of the 
Alps, and rescued Italy by a single blow ; how he sent to Paris, and to 
Moreau, in Germany, the shouts of Marengo, and how Moreau and his 
column echoed them back from Hohenlinden; how the French revolu¬ 
tion, not suppressed, stood defiant and crowned with victory, her tri¬ 
colors beautiful with the sun-light of freedom, streaming far over the 
borders, and republican France not alone in Europe, but the centre and 
chief of a series of affiliated republics. 

But, leaving these topics to the province of general history, we must 
study Pitt in his chosen field — in the House of Commons, and in the 
cabinet. How far time and events had obscured the original purity 
and generosity of his ambition or blunted his sensibilities, is a question 
which different persons will be likely to settle according to their pre¬ 
possessions of the general merits of his political career. But it must 
have been humiliating to a great soul, to find apologies for allies whose 
conduct admitted of no apology ; to be obliged always to wring from 
disaster the auguries of better success. Nor did his proud spirit stoop 
much to apologize. The repeated failure of his combinations was, of 
course, reviewed and enlarged upon by eloquent adversaries at every 
parliamentary crisis. ‘ It matters little,’ said he, in reply to Fox, ‘ whe¬ 
ther the disasters which have arisen are to be ascribed to the weakness of 
the generals, the intrigues of camps, or the jealousies of cabinets; the 
fact is that they exist, and that we must anew commence the salvation 
of Europe.’ 

The disasters abroad, however, were only more conspicuous, but not 
more difficult to meet, than the troubles at home. In 1794, the dan¬ 
gers of popular insurrection were so great that he called upon parlia¬ 
ment to suspend the habeas-corpus act, and the general opinion of the 
necessity of this suspension was attested by a vote in the Commons of 
two hundred and sixty-one to forty-two, and in the Lords by an undi¬ 
vided vote. It is charged upon Pitt that he pursued these demonstrations 
of popular revolt with unnecessary severity, but he was never charged 
with weakness or hesitation, or with permitting treason to be tampered 
with. There were times when the hour of England’s doom seemed 
almost to have struck. The war had been kept at a distance by British 
fleets and the British finances. But at length, in 1797, the Bank of 
England announced that she could hold out no longer, and was only 
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saved by obtaining authority from Government to suspend payments. 
The administration were compelled to face a commercial crisis. The 
naval forces of France and her allies had increased, and, not discou¬ 
raged by previous failures, France was arranging to bring into the Bri¬ 
tish Channel sixty^five or seventy ships-of-the-line, to meet which 
England could concentrate only forty-nine — at the very best, a greatly 
inferior force. It was at this critical period that a vast conspiracy was 
organized throughout the English fleet lying in the Channel, and the 
red flag of mutiny was hoisted at every mast-head. With a hesitating 
or weak character at the head of administration, how could England 
have been saved ? It was found that this unexpected revolt was the 
result of real grievances, and those grievances were promptly and 
kindly redressed. The men were bound anew to their flag by gratitude 
for justice promptly and gracefully rendered. The settlement of this 
difficulty was but the preface to another. The fleet at the Nore soon 
broke out into mutiny, and they were joined by all except three of the 
vessels of the blockading squadron stationed off the Texel. These 
mutinous ships drew themselves up in order of battle across the Thames, 
and organized a floating republic. England never saw a darker hour. 
Consternation pervaded all ranks, and the government was feared to 
be on the point of dissolution. But on this occasion, as on others, Pitt 
proved himself equal to the emergency. He had already done what 
he deemed proper for the redress of grievances. It was now, in his 
opinion, a question of discipline, admitting to government no middle 
course ; it must conquer or die. Fox was inclined to turn public dis¬ 
aster to political account; but Sheridan exclaimed : ‘ Shall we yield 
to mutinous sailors ? Never ; for in one moment we would extin¬ 
guish three centuries of glory' 

A chain of gun-boats was sunk across the river to prevent the 
approach of the mutineers ; the shores were armed and fortified, and 
all communication with the shore cut off. Red-hot balls were kept in 
constant readiness, and a hundred pieces of cannon were trained to 
bear upon them at the first signal of hostility on their part. Mean¬ 
while the seeds of division were diligently sown among the mutineers; 
the urgent persuasions of their comrades of the Channel fleet were 
allowed to make head with them; and, in something more than a 
month, the mutiny was disbanded, the red flags hauled down. The 
leaders of the mutiny were tried and executed, and subordination 
restored. The navy soon redeemed its reputation. Pitt was soon ena¬ 
bled to console himself amid the gloomy portents of the times, and to 
find a counterpoise to the discouragements with which he was beset, 
by pointing to the laurels won by British valor at St. Vincent’s, at 
Camperdown, and Aboukir. The name3 of Jarvis, of Duncan, and of 
Nelson were ineffaceably inscribed in naval history. The navy, indeed, 
regenerated and inspired anew by the intrepid character of Pitt and 
his administration, performed its share of the history of the period from 
that time but, with uninterrupted glory. 

But, great as had been this peril, it was soon followed by another 
scarcely less imminent. Ireland, always unhappy, was peculiarly 
alive to the hopes of liberty held out by the advancing spirit of demo- 
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cracy, and had been ever since the war in a condition bordering upon insur¬ 
rection. She had been promised assistance from France to throw off 
the English yoke ; but the success of the British navy had rendered 
such assistance impracticable. The zealous spirits of that unquiet 
population had nevertheless saved them from discouragement. Their 
organization, under the name of United Irishmen, was admirably per¬ 
fected, and they had enrolled in companies and regiments, ready to 
move at the proper signal, two hundred and fifty thousand men. With 
the nucleus of a well-disciplined French army, and the aid of a few 
experienced and scientific generals, their power might have been ade¬ 
quate to declare and sustain their independence. Without such assist¬ 
ance they were still formidable, and determined to try their dangerous 
experiment. So admirably had their secret been kept, that the British 
government had no adequate idea of the extent of its danger, until the 
startling cry of defiance and revolution was heard, and the island was 
seen to be in a tumult of insurrection. Then followed British troops 
and British executioners, and the beautiful green of hapless Erin was 
crimsoned with the welling blood of her children. Oh! it was a 
dreadful and a mournful sight! The fearful tragedy was at length 
brought to a close by the slaughter at Vinegar-Hill. Ten thousand 
trained veterans were compelled to perform their work for many hours, 
by shooting, cannonading, and charging home upon dense masses of 
undisciplined but brave and unyielding Irishmen. It were a relief if 
the recording angel might, by the flow of natural tears, blot out for 
ever some pages of history! 

This Irish insurrection is but an episode in the crowded history of 
those times. But the number of troops engaged on either side was 
larger than any army ever engaged in the American revolution, and even 
in the conquest of Mexico. No American general ever led into battle 
so large a force as the British government were compelled to hurl 
against the Irish masses at Vinegar-Hill. 

It was with such a state of affairs at home that Pitt carried on his 
wars abroad. It has been said that he was not a successful war minis¬ 
ter, and in that respect he has been unfavorably compared with his 
father. The case does not admit of a comparison. There was no simi¬ 
larity of circumstances. It was with a country apparently exhausted, 
in the midst of domestic dissensions, her provinces and fleets in rebel¬ 
lion, her people pale with famine, that he contrived to spare men and 
money to Europe ; to make himself the rallying spirit of the continent, 
and his policy the pivot upon which turned the history of the epoch. 
He rallied the timid and treacherous kings from successive defeats. He 
found means to disarm their hostility to each other, to bestow upon 
them imThense subsidies, and to bring them back ever again to the work 
his policy set before them. The equipment of such armaments 
required sums of money so enormous and so frequent that they border 
upon the marvellous. The British finances were the spring which fer¬ 
tilized and replenished the Continent. We have seen him take charge 
of these finances when disordered and in discredit. We have seen him 
grapple with the difficulties of an enormous national debt, and give 
the finances so much regularity, so much character, that the debt began 
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to diminish. It seemed to be the work of an intellectual giant to han¬ 
dle and control that debt; but when war came, he found additional 
strength, and the old debt he bore up as if it were nothing. He so 
touched the springs of the national resources that trickling rivulets 
changed into great rivers, and spread over not only England, but the 
continent, with never-failing supplies. These financial results, so 
potent in their influence, were an astonishment and a wonder to all 
who beheld them. They are no less wonderful, contemplated from the 
distance of half a century than they seemed to be at the time. 

It is idle and nonsensical to claim that certain taxes and loans were 
not raised upon the most approved principles of political economy. Let 
it be admitted. The wonder is that they were raised at all. The glory 
of Pitt as a financier consists in the fact that the money was forthcom¬ 
ing. There is no spectacle more ludicrous and pitiful, more persuasive 
both to kicks and compassion, than your political economist or philo¬ 
sophic historian, who, bridging his nose with astute spectacles, informs 
posterity how Napoleon should have manoeuvred his army, or how Pitt 
should have handled his finances. Ye gods, what an infinite and droll 
variety is mankind! 

In addition to bank suspension, commercial crisis, popular discontents, 
naval mutiny, and provincial revolt, at length came gaunt Famine, 
and with deathly stare laid her heavy, pulseless, and clammy hand 
upon the heart of the empire. 

It has been stated that at an early period of Pitt’s career he had 
attempted to remodel the commercial relations between England and 
Ireland, but was defeated. At length, however, he accomplished even 
more than he had proposed. Under his superintending genius was 
finally carried the treaty or act of union, so memorable in the history 
of both countries, but which at the time it occurred was only one of 
the many important movements in civil and military affairs which 
served to crowd his life with great events. The discussions upon this 
subject, both in England and Ireland, were brilliant and stormy, and 
nothing short of the genius and character of a master-spirit could have 
conducted them to a successful issue. If the general effects of that 
union were different from those expected by either of the parties to the 
discussion, it was only one of the many movements of that period 
which baffled human sagacity, and helped to impress upon teachable 
spirits lessons of humility. The friends and foes of the measure 
expected it to consolidate the government and public feeling of the two 
islands, and to strengthen the monarchy against the inroads of demo¬ 
cratic sentiment. The real effect was to make Ireland look upon her¬ 
self as more than ever a subjugated nation, and to regard the union as 
a badge, a public badge of her dishonor. It threw into the British par¬ 
liament a body of Irish votes always inclined to oppose the ministry 
and aid democratic measures. The reform bill of 1832 could not have 
been carried without the Irish vote, and the time is not probably dis¬ 
tant when the same vote will turn the scale in favor of a farther exten¬ 
sion of the popular suffrage. It may be the means by which that per¬ 
secuted and mercurial people will retaliate upon English monarchy 
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the wrongs they haye suffered, and re-conquer their liberties by aiding 
the steady advance of democratic sentiment and popular rights. 

It is one of the remarkable aspects of the career of Pitt that, instead 
of being weakened by public disasters, or driven from power by the 
calamities which thickened upon the people of England during these 
most appalling times, his support in parliament was more unanimous 
and unhesitating ; and the darkest hour which England ever saw only 
found her rallying more closely to the support of her chosen leader. 
The wisdom of his measures they frequently doubted ; the spirit which 
dictated them never. The unselfish grandeur of his character, his 
splendid genius, his unfaltering, generous love of country, his uniform 
solidity and nobleness of aim, were to the English king and people 
their cloud by day and pillar of fire by night. They read ever in his 
eye the steady flame of patriotism ; they heard ever from his eloquent 
lips the utterances of a great and heroic purpose. Above all, he was 
a stranger to despair. The rock-like firmness of his courage was a 
positive inspiration to the empire. When they doubted his wisdom, or 
feared the miscarriage of his plans, they looked inquiringly over the 
nation and at each other, and said, * Whom, then, can we trust, if not 
Pitt?’ 

The king had found, while conducting his wars, more excusable and 
less dangerous than the present, under the pliable ministry of Lord 
North, that he gradually became less popular, and ended those wars 
with a loss of •prestige , which temporarily unsettled the loyalty of his 
subjects. Guided by Pitt, who would not bend to him, he found him¬ 
self, in the midst of disasters, gaining the confidence of his subjects, 
and recognized affectionately as the father of his people. The spirit 
of dissension and of revolution was gradually turned into a military 
channel, and unquiet characters were taught to seek fortune and glory 
under the national flag. 

The primary object of Pitt’s wars was therefore gained. However 
those wars might terminate hu other respects, the great point of his 
policy was won. No matter how adverse the result of the battles 
fought by his generals abroad, his battle of battles for the safety of the 
British constitution, to which all other battles were subsidiary, was no 
longer doubtful. The people of England were no longer moved by the 
appeals of French democracy, but the two nations found themselves 
face to face, reviving traditional animosities, and anxious to measure 
strength under arms. Applying military language to civil affairs, the 
flank of the revolution had been turned and its retreat cut off. In the 
region of public sentiment Pitt had played^upon the revolution, with 
equally decisive results, the strategy which Napoleon brought to bear 
upon the Austrians at Marengo and at Ulm. Careless observers look¬ 
ing to Pitt’s wars see only a nation in the process of exhaustion, sinking 
with a steady descent under a series of reverses. But the clear eye of 
Pitt saw the brighter aspects ; his heart warmed to behold the toppling 
structure of British society reassuming its wonted stability, and the 
honored battlements of the constitution gradually emerging into a clear 
and serene sky. These services and anxieties were, however, wearing 
upon his constitution, originally feeble; and a resort to artificial stimu- 
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lants, while it served to disguise the fact, could not change its ultimate 
significance. 

Pitt’s habits were somewhat solitary. He never married. His man¬ 
ners are generally described as distant and haughty; but within the 
small circle of his chosen and confidential friends, he delighted to 
unbend from his labors, and enjoy convivial pleasures and frolics. 

When it was known that he had risen to speak in the House of 
Commons the fact was telegraphed from mouth to mouth, and a rush 
was made to the scene. It was an event in a man’s life to hear Pitt. 

An eccentric Scotch member, by the name of Ferguson, was one day 
dining with a company of friends in a coffee-room, when some one ran 
in to tell them that Mr. Pitt was on his legs. Every one prepared to 
leave the table except Ferguson, who remained quietly seated. 

‘ What! ’ said they, * won’t you go to hear Mr. Pitt ? ’ ‘ No,’ he 

replied ; ‘ why should I \ Do you think Mr. Pitt would go to hear 
me?’ ‘ But indeed I would,’ said Pitt, when the circumstance was 
told him. 

After debate Pitt used generally to sup with the Speaker, and fre¬ 
quently meet there one or two friends. On those occasions, when the 
Speaker (his friend Addington) thought wine enough had been drank, 
he was apt to say, ‘ Now, Pitt, you shall not have another drop.’ But 
Pitt would become importunate, promising, if a fresh bottle were 
brought, he would only take one glass. His eloquence would some¬ 
times prevail, and the ayes had it. But, this accomplished, his promise 
of abstinence was not long remembered. One night a toll-gate keeper 
in the neighborhood of London was roused from his slumbers by the 
rapid approach of three horsemen, who galloped on, the gate being 
open, without paying toll. Numerous robberies having been recently 
committed in the neighborhood, the gate-keeper discharged his blun¬ 
derbuss after them, but without effect. They were Pitt, Thurlow, and 
Dundas, who had been out dining late with a friend. The prime- 
minister, lord-chancellor, and treasurer of the navy successfully ran 
the toll-gate. 

But Pitt, except on one occasion, never was known to drink too 
freely while any thing of the day’s labors remained unfinished. He 
had been sitting under a personal attack, and, during an interruption of 
the debate, retired with Dundas to dine. When he returned and made 
hi3"reply, it was evident he had taken too much wine. ‘ It gave me,’ 
said the assistant-clerk of the House, * a violent head-ache.’ On this 
being repeated to Pitt, he said he thought it was an excellent arrange¬ 
ment that he * should have the wine, and the clerk the head-ache.’ 
Pitt’s conversational powers are described as remarkably attractive, and 
it was from conversation that he must have derived a large portion of 
his extensive information. His wit cannot easily be transferred to 
paper, and most attempts to transfer it have proved failures. But on 
some occasions it was quite sufficiently caustic. On one occasion he 
was requested to give assurances that a certain regiment of volunteers 
about to be raised should not be sent out of the kingdom. ‘ It certainly 
never shall,’ said he, ‘ except in case of invasion.’ Whether the regi¬ 
ment derived any comfort from the fact that the prime-minister would 
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consent to send them away from him only in case of an event which 
would render the presence of cowards intolerable is left to inference. 

The style of his oratory can only be ascertained from tradition. The 
published reports of his speeches give no adequate conception of it. 
They give those statistical and argumentative portions which might as 
well be in the style of one man as another, with an approach to verbal 
accuracy ; but those fine sallies and characteristic retorts for which he 
was celebrated, and the manner of which most distinguish one orator 
from another are for the most part noticed in parenthesis, with such 
remarks as these : ‘ Here Mr. Pitt made a splendid appeal; * ‘ here Mr. 
Pitt showed up the fallacy of Mr. Fox’s arguments by a great variety of 
illustrations ; * * here Mr. Pitt ridiculed the argument of the opposite 
side,’ and the like. One is under much the same obligations to such a 
reporter as he would be to an artist who, in attempting to preserve the 
lineaments of a beloved object, should omit the most distinguishing fea¬ 
tures, and write in their place, * Here were the eyes, here was the 
nose', here was the mouth.’ But it is well authenticated that his 
method of arranging his thoughts was remarkable for its clearness and 
perspicacity. In arguing a question, it was not his habit to be satisfied 
with presenting its outlines and strong points, but to exhaust it by pre¬ 
senting it in all possible aspects, and by considering and refuting in 
detail all objections he could imagine likely to be entertained against 
his opinions. His bearing in debate is most commonly represented as- 
austere, and his wit of a dry, unsympathizing, and sarcastic quality.. 
Neither his person nor his manners were at all graceful, and the infer¬ 
ence has been common that his temper was cold and over-bearing, ft 
must, however, be remembered that his situation always required deep 
earnestness, and that every step was pregnant with consequences of a. 
serious character. In such situations men of all temperaments a~e apt 
to incur the same charge. Among his private and’ intimate acquaint¬ 
ances his disposition was regarded as warm and generous. 

You frequently find in the published memoirs and diaries of his con¬ 
temporaries, remarks written under the impulse of current events, 
which characterize him in terms sufficiently ardent, and such as were 
never inspired by a cold and impassive nature. They speak of the 
‘ noble-hearted Pitt,* of his ‘ out-doing himself,’ of his * holding and sub¬ 
duing his audience,’ and in the various language of warm sympathy 
and admiration. It is one of the penalties of such a position that its 
occupant must hold his emotional nature strictly under control. He who 
would command others must first learn to command himself. And it 
requires little experience to disgust an honest and ingenuous character 
with those cheap demonstrations on the part of public men which so 
often pass for sentiment. It is a strong evidence in Pitt’s favor that he 
never resorted to the common arts of a cheap popularity, but reserved 
his public exhibitions of feeling for those occasions where it was neces¬ 
sary to elevate the nation to the height of some great argument, and. 
then he knew hoto reach the profoundest depths of public feeling, 
and lead its impulses as no one could who was not himself a man of 
feeling. 
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THE RETURN OF SUMMER. 


I. 

Oh I what glory returns with the summer 
To our distant and dreary clime, 

When the Sun, like a king in his robes of honor, 
Rides out to his borders, in state sublime; 
Spreading, with plentiful, out-stretched hand, 
Bounty and radiance through the land I 


TL 

Such a court never monarch attended, 

As waits on the emperor Sun : 

In the air sweet sounds and perfumes are blended; 

Rich emerald carpets before him run; 

And on every hand is his presence told 
By his royal colors, the green and gold. 


m. 

What a loyalty follows his march! 

What a fervor the life-blood stirs! 

Every hoary wood waves a triumphal arch, 

The mountains are gay with the bloomy furze: 
Wonderful miracles now are rife: 

The old dry bones are restored to life! 


All is happiness, romance, and mirth, 

And filled is each heart’s desire; 

Large-eyed Wonder inspires the children of earth; 

Hope beckons us boldly to look still higher: 

All beauty and grandeur now possible seem — 

The fairest and wildest of which we dream. 


Fair Cathay, in the distant Pacific, 

Draws no fervid-brained roamer now: 

Her palms, and her gems, and her beasts terrific, 
Her coral and pearl, and her fruit-laden bough, 
All an empty pageantry now appear; 

Her throne is deserted — the King is here! 


VI. 

But the monarch, alas! must depart; 

The magician’s bright wand must fall: 

Then will chilliness creep on the confident heart, 

And pleasure and light-hearted gayety pall: 

Then lifeless will drop the old dry bones, 

And beauty abandon the sticks and stones! j. w. 
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SWITZERLAND: ON THE ROAD. 


BT ROBERT M. RICHARDSON. 


STAGE EFFECTS. 

The wind had wafted westerly. The mists had joined the clouds. 
Endymion’s guardian looked down softly upon us. Occasional torrents 
were seen sweeping on the right, looking chill and wild. The frozen 
effulgence of the mighty glaciers, indeed, does not belong to the scenery 
of this section of Helvetia ; hut the lowlands (if any thing can he called 
low in a country two twousand feet above the sea) have a pastoral 
beauty all their own. 

Reader, have you ever been in Fatherland ? If you have, you know 
the German affection of aerophobia: if you have not, you have at 
least heard of it. "When at sea, in the dead hour of night, a cry is 
raised, * The ship has struck ! * and all hands dart for dear life to the 
pumps, so — with like unanimity — did our passengers betake them¬ 
selves to repairing this leak of air, as the first gust startled the smoke- 
clouds. 

Slam ! — and we were air-tight — ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,* once 
more. ‘ Nein! nein! * exclaimed the voice of the old Him, coming 
forth Lazarus-like, after much German adjuration. 

1 Mein herr! are you mad ? * cried the Prussian. 

* Or drunk ? * interrogated the Pole. 

‘ Mein herren,’ observed the Bull, in a voice pitched high above the 
note of pleasure, * other considerations apart, does not one come to 
Switzerland to enjoy the scenery ? Here now we can see nothing. I 
tell you, the moon is up, and I should not be surprised if we are at this 
moment passing one of the most magnificent coups d'odl in Europe. I 
tell you-’ 

‘ Bah! * grunted the monster, whose ‘ bah ! * possessed that ‘ deep 
damnation * which strikes confusion to the stoutest heart. A dismal 
curl of scorn on every lip was the only other reply to the eloquent 
appeal. The Frenchman’s face was radiant with gleaming malice. 

‘ But I beg to inquire, what object is gained by boxing ourselves up 
like a cage of animals ? ’ 

‘ Potstauz-z-zend! it keeps out the fleas,’ suggested the romantic 
Prussian, buzzing forth a simoon of smoke. 

‘ Is this also your advice, monsieur ? * asked Bull, striking his 
repeater sharply at the Frank. 

* Mon cher , soyez en repos ; vous tirez toujours le diable par le queue . 
I do not profess to be the oracles of Dodona; but since you favor us 
with so excellent an exposition of the purposes of travelling, I will, with 
permission of these worthy gentlemen, (a pathetic and comprehensive 
bow,) give you in return my own opinions, which the company will do 
me the honor to take for what they are worth. The travelling muse, 
monsieur, whoever she may be, is one of quite modem creation. Since 
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her culture commenced, I believe the proper objects of travelling to be 
greatly perverted and misunderstood. Formerly , when scenery was 
the same and cities were less — recollect, it was ‘ men and cities ; * (I 
give you the authority of no less a poet than Homer and the example of 
no less a tourist than Ulysses;) it was * men and cities,* I repeat, which 
men set forth from their homes to behold. But, at present, on the con¬ 
trary, when the picturesque is invaded, and in a measure destroyed by 
the growth of cities and civilization, we find that nothing but landscapes 
and ruins, lakes and mountains can meet the predilections of our gene¬ 
ration. Why, I ask is this ? Once, tourists were men of sense ; whether 
gleaners of pleasure or seekers of information. Why is it they are now 
degenerated into a herd of * melancholy Jacques ? * It was Bacon who 
once set forth the purposes of foreign travel; but the Bacon now in 
vogue among the Messieurs Anglaises is Byron. Your red guide-books 
are your, books of fate ; and because Murray avers that ‘ this scene * or 
‘ that cascade * * must be admired ,* you will bestir yourself for weary 
leagues to gape with deep-mouthed bathos over ruins that chill you or 
scenery which inspires ennui . The red guide-book is an ukase of 
assery; and I never see it without repeating the proverb of the sage 
Venetian, Guardati de colui che non ha letto che un libro solo — 
Beware of him who reads but one book. Was it for this that Voltaire 
went abroad—or Peter the Great—or Sevigne — or Le Sage — or 
Tavernier—or Telemaque — or the due de Richelieu? No, parbleu! 
for they were men of sense . To Gothe, Chateaubriand, and Rousseau, 
belongs the distinction of giving the first impulse to this vagrant folie : 
and your Byron, assuming it at second hand, has sublimated it into a 
fanaticism. Not that Byron was so bete himself. Did he travel for 
scenery? Read his life in Italy. But he has made les messieurs 
Anglais moon-calves and misanthropes. A new satire yet remains to 
be written agdnst this picturesque knight-errantry. You chevaliers of 
the guide-book are no better than the hero of Cervantes. And this is 
in the nineteenth century! Allow me to suggest, Monsieur, that the age 
for such niaiseries is past.’ 

So ended this remarkable homily. Despite of the oratorical fault of 
longuer , it was received with marked approbation by all except the 
individual for whose benefit it was delivered. Bull diverted himself 
during its continuance by executing the devil’s tattoo on the window, 
accompanied with a select performance on his repeater. 

‘ All very fine, no doubt! * quoth he ; * but, gentlemen, I tell you I 
have travelled some in my time — by schnellpost, char-a-banc, eil-wagon 
and mule-back. I tell you I am an old roadster, too; but I have yet to 
learn by what right a gentleman on his travels is to be asphyxiated in a 
fog of tobacco.* - 

‘ Far le droit du plus fort , ma foil hinted the vindictive Frank. 

‘ Bah! * growled the Prussian, ‘ mein herr should travel by daylight.* 

* Sir,* retorted the ferocious Bull, ‘ I appeal to common-sense.’ 

* It is not every one can have common-sense who desires it,’ broke in 
the other. 

* There is a certain set of ideas which none but an English head can 
conceive,* added the lecturer, by way of corollary. 
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‘ But, mein herren, I have a large Danish dog strapped on the out* 
side- 1 

‘ MiUe tonnerres ! do you threaten us ? ’ roared a chorus of voices. 

* Not at all, but I should like to hear him bark/ 

‘ Then you had better keep him company,’ advised the guttural old 
monster, lighting a new pipe with an intimidating frown. 

‘ In fine, Monsieur, the window cannot be opened, but the door may; 
that is our ultimatum asserted the Pole diplomatically and deci¬ 
sively from behind a cloud. 

So the advocate of oxygen was compelled to come to order. The 
poor fellow turned himself into an impossible attitude and was soon 
engaged in paying his desperate addresses to Mrs. Morpheus. But the 
bosom of the unfeeling coquette seemed obdurate' to his advances. 
’T was of no use. * Presently, I noticed him languishing into life anew, 
with a stealthy glance at his sufiocators, who were all composing them¬ 
selves into a bona-fide state of somnolency, with the fumes of their 
never-abdicated meerschaums rushing and curling at each stertorous 
impulse over their well-furred features. That bright dream was the 
last. The hope of the Briton, as well as the nap of the Saxon, the next 
moment was in the realm of chimeras : for the last time, the window 
of contention opened wide upon the fogs of fatality. 

‘ God’s thunder-weather ! * thundered the old monster, muffling him¬ 
self in a double allowance of capes and clouds, and protruding his 
pitiless hand. 

‘I presume you prefer the devil’s brimstone-weather, cochon! 
retorted Bull, in a murderous voice, and bouncing with excitement. 

‘ Here — the windows down — this lung-devouring miasma — Sir — I 
have — breathed — in hospitals.’ Here he was gagged with a thick 
cough. 

‘ And I, in battles! ’ rejoined the fiery Hun. 

‘ Not so thick as the smoke of Talavera! ’ suggested the Pole, play¬ 
ing with his cross of the Legion of Honor. 

‘ Nor Hohenlinden! ’ puffed the monster. 

‘ Nor Jena! * supplied the Prussian. 

‘ Nor Mont Saint-Jean! ’ added the Frenchman, with a face revelling 
in smiles. 

‘And, with your pockets full of bullets and knives, are you afraid of 
smoke ? ’ inquired the Prussian, derisively. 

‘ The brave man dies but once. I refuse to expire by inches. I shall 
call on the conductor.’ 

‘Au diable le conducteur ! ’ swore the Pole. ‘ Please to bear in mind 
Monsieur, that you are in the society of gentlemen, and if you have an 
appeal to make, it must be made to them. Do you refuse ? then I will 
act for you. It is time to cease your fredaines, and to put this ques¬ 
tion at rest. ‘ Mein herr ,’ addressing himself to the monster, ‘ what 
have you to say ? ’ 

. ‘ Say! I have to say, Potstau-z-z-zend ! ’ buzzed the Austrian, shoot¬ 
ing forth a volume which enveloped him like an ancient demi-god. 

‘ I refer the case to you, mein herr! 
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The only answer of the Prussian was an absolute retirement into 
invisibility : the top of Mount Pilatus was never more obscure. 

' ‘ And you, Monsieur. Does our smoke inconvenience you ? * 

‘ Monsieur,’ responded the cosmopolite , bowing with grave composure, 
‘ un Franrais comme il faut allows nothing to incommode him.’ 

Thus, il tombait de Caiphe a Pilate. The anguish of the doomed 
Bull was a sight to have softened a Herod. The side-scowl fled. His 
fat, frightened face seemed to turn all colors at once. Tears of vexation 

and tobacco sprang to his eyes. ‘ I will not endure it, d-n my eyes 

if I do ! — no, not for all the pipes in heathendom ! -! -! 

_t _ \ _? _! _I _! _t _; 

_1 _j _111 * 


The peroration of curses which rang in after this bold exordium , 
would consume any thing less than a triple-steeled pen which should 
attempt to indite them. A regular sinew-wrenching, spine-twisting, 
joint-snapping, neck-breaking, shin-barking tussle ensued; in the course 
of which I was only able to discern that the fatal window was now 
up and now down, like sheet-lightning, or a saw-mill; until at length 
the pane was dashed to pieces by an irruption of the heels of the 
strangled Briton, which, after infinite contortions of the body and limbs 
of their wearer, had somehow attained this altitude, though whether 
by design or accident, I am unable to decide. 

There is a story of an old gentleman who went a-swimming, and 
kept afloat with such excessive difficulty that when a blue-bottle fly 
came and settled upon his bald head, it sufficed to sink him. Very 
similar was the predicament of our Bull. This last mishap was his 
doom. 

With one acclaim — unanimous as the universal hiss of Milton’s 
devils — the roar arose, (now quite al fresco ,) * Out with him ! a has 
V Anglais, to keep company with his dog! * And out he went; light¬ 
ing full six feet from the body of the eil-wagen in the road. Thence, 
after a reasonable pause, during which the postillion awaited his resus¬ 
citation, to beg him to ‘ remember the pour-boire ,* the Bull was trans¬ 
ferred en liaut , to the very pinnacle of our great establishment. There 
they perched, master and dog, immediately in the rear of our honest 
friends, the conductor, driver, and postillions, whose travelling-pipes 
were never plucked from their lips, except to emit a noise of 
‘ Yaw! yaw! ’ The Bull, grasping at the slippery handles of the lug¬ 
gage, occasionally jolted half off from this precarious tenure, or fortify¬ 
ing his position by laying hold on the collar of his canine friend ; who, 
at such moments, would make night hideous with his disconsolate 
howls. 

1 Potstausend ! ’ gasped the panting Prussian, sinking down upon the 
shattered fragments of his pipe. 

‘ Monsieur ,’ exclaimed the radiant Frenchman, 4 1 esteem you. I do 
not embrace you, for you are too warm ; but I offer you my friendship.’ 

The Pole looked an ‘Jo Pcean! ’ and the Austrian grinned an 
assassin-smile. His cloak was badly tom, and his neckcloth-knot was 
twisted in the scuffle under one ear, so that, phiz included, he looked 
as if he was going to be hung. 
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A contribution of clothing was taken up to stop the intrusive air 
through the shattered window. The scene presented, during the brief 
remainder of the night, was one which would have been worth a for¬ 
tune to the incomparable Brouwer, had he chanced to behold it. 

It was grizzly day-light when we alighted at the ‘ Hotel of the Three 
Kings * at Bale. On looking above, I discovered that the Bull and his 
dog were missing; whither they vanished, I have never learned. Two 
hours later, and we were all busy rummaging among Hans Holbein’s 
pictures, the museum, the cathedral, the monuments : a day’s work. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


BY 8TKPIIEN C. MASSKTT. 

} - 


My Mother! canst thou see me now, 
From the far-off fields of light ? 

Canst thou in spirit come again, 

And bless me with the sight? 

Oh 1 I can see thee , when these eyes 
Are closed in balmy sleep, 

And, revelling in happy dreams, 

"We sweet communion keep! 

Years, years have passed, and life to me . 

Has been but as a dream; 

Yet often have I yearned for thee, 

As, sailing down its stream, 

Fond Memory brings thee back again, 
As thou wert once to me, 

"When nestled in thy arms I lay, 

Or crept upon thy knee! 

And when I saw thee in that sleep 
From which there is no waking, 

And felt, as then I gazed on thee, 

My very heart was breaking: 

Oh! can it be that in that land 
Where there is no more pain, 

We may once more united be, 
t Never to part again? 

And shall we meet as we have met, 

And be as we have been; 

And shall I see thee smile on mo, 

As I have sometimes seen ? 

0 God ! if this it is to meet 
In Heaven’s own land of light, 

Illume my path, direct my feet, 

And guide my steps aright! 

San-Francisco , 1S54. 

VOL. XLIV. 4 
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IttJgt fjsjers: 

EEING THE OBSERVATIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD OF DIVERS MEMBERS OP 
THE FUDGE FAMILY 

RENDERED INTO WRITING BT TONY FUDGE. 


CHARTER THIRTY-ONE. 

KITTY IN THE COUNTRY 

What are benefits? what is constancy, or merit ? One curl of a girl’s ringlet, one 
hair of a whisker, (one good chance for money,) will turn the scale against tnem all 
in a minute.’ Vanity Fair. 

Sun-shine is upon the old Bodgers house, of Newtown; healthful, 
gay, cheery sun-shine. The air of mourning that lay upon the dead 
man’s home is gone. The closed blinds are flung wide open. The 
front gates, where the old gardener had driven fastenings above the 
latch, are ajar half the day. The paths where the ’Squire, in his brown 
surtout, walked back and forth, are newly trimmed; and the sturdy 
hollyhocks are all alive with bees and blossoms. The vines that clam¬ 
ber over the porch are trimmed as they were never trimmed before ; 
and the humming-birds which once darted around the trumpet-flowers 
fearlessly, are frightened away by a wee chorus of voices which comes 
from the little parlor of the late ’Squire Bodgers. 

Kitty Fleming, with a pretty look of importance, directs the chorus. 
She plays the mistress charmingly. Mrs. Fleming and the house¬ 
keeper, after an amiable womanly quarrel, have come to terms. I 
doubt, however, if they continue to agree. Two house-keepers in the 
same house, never did agree ; and it is my opinion that they never 
will. 

Indeed, Mrs. Dyke (for that was the house-keeper’s name) was not 
the person to live without a brush with any body ; least of all, with a 
rival. She had grown old, and bent over, in the Bodgers service. 
There was not a boy of any butcher’s or baker’s shop in Newtown, but 
had some time felt her pitiless, sharp tongue. The old ’Squire himself 
had winced under it, often. I think he would have changed his house¬ 
keeper— if he had dared. I think he would have forbidden the 
periodic house-cleaning of Mrs. Dyke — if he had dared. I think he 
would have rooted up some of her patches of thyme, and chamomile, 
and sage, and sweet balm, in the garden — if he had dared. I think 
he would have dined on pot-luck less often — if he had dared.. 

Your town house-keeper is altogether a different body; but your 
notable, weazen-faced, country house-keeper, who keeps bags of herbs 
in the garret, and a pet cat, and dresses in bombazine, and is for ever 
sweeping and dusting, and has money in the bank, and a taste for gar¬ 
lic, is a very terrible creature. 

Mrs. Dyke retained her little back-room in the Bodgers house, by a 
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kind of prescriptive right. To remove Mrs. Dyke would have been as 
strange and unprecedented, as to remove the front porch, or the garden- 
fence. Sometimes her sharp tongue is heard be-rating the little flock 
of Miss Kitty, for tracking the clean hall with their muddied feet; and 
sometimes she falls into serious altercation with meek Mrs. Fleming, 
who has expressed a wish for veal cutlets when she, the house-keeper, 
has decided upon a re-hash of yesterday’s beef. f 

Kitty, however, like the bit of sun-shine that she is, brightens the 
clouded faces of the older ones; and, by a compromise in the dinner- 
tactics, and a generous yielding to an occasional dish of the old lady’s 
chamomile tea, she preserves peace ^in the household. 

Miss Jemima, too, makes a visit to Newtown, and is delighted with 
the ruddy faces of the little girls who flock at morning to the old Bodgers 
parlor; and she is charmed with the walks in the wood which Kitty 
had written of; and they gather flowers together; and Jemima seems 
to grow young again —forgetting Blimmer and making wood-land son¬ 
nets, and writing home to Bridget a letter full of pastoral narrative 
and of that ‘ dear, good, old lady, Mrs. Fleming.’ 

There is a bright-eyed scholar among those who come every morning 
between the hollyhock blossoms that skirt the front path to the Bodgers 
door, to whom Kitty’s heart cleaves more lovingly (if she has any par¬ 
tialities) than to the rest. Her name is Bessy Flint. It may be, 
because she is an orphan, and so has few to care fc# her : it may be 
that she is so gentle, and her face so'fair and winning; it may be that 
her name recalls pleasant memories to her, of the companions of her 
own school age : in short, there may be many reasons, and doubtless 
are, why Kitty seems nearer to Bessie Flint than to others who come 
and go, every day, between the hollyhock blossoms. 

Among other matters, this same dimple-cheeked Bessie is learning 
the management of a pen; and as she makes advances, day after day, 
she undertakes childish letters to a certain brother of hers, who is far 
away across seas. And naturally enough, the teacher, so kind in other 
things, will help forward Bessie in her letter; rounding the capitals, 
and putting in stops and semi-colons, and half-inclined to cross out 
altogether a period in which the prattling sister tells what mistress she 
has, and how she is 4 ever so kind.’ 

Through the same pleasant medium, Kitty learns what sickness has 
fallen upon Harry Flint ; and she shares, with a tender sympathy, the 
childish solicitude that hangs over the sister’s face when she speaks of 
it- But to the old aunt, who stands in the place of a mother to Bessie, 
she never shows this; but asks, only in the reserved and quiet way in 
which any friend might ask, after the fortunes of her old townsman. 

Beside, it is noised in the village, (and I fear Mrs. Fleming may have 
kept it astir,) that Kitty’s winter in the town was a winter of conquest; 
and there are hints about the young Mr. Quid who has made such a 
kind disposal of the old Bodgers mansion; and people mention him 
slyly to Kitty, as if—something were brewing. And Mrs. Fleming 
looks very conscious when his name is mentioned; indulging her 
motherly pride thereby, to the great vexation of Kitty herself. 

I think Mrs. Fleming was rash and unreasonable in her anticipations 
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The Quips may have done her a kindness in giving her the rental of the 
old Bodgers House; they doubtless had their own reasons for conciliating 
the relatives of the deceased ’Squire. It is certain that they slipped 
quietly and modestly into enjoyment of the estate, to the great advan¬ 
tage of their social position in town. Adolphe was often in the Spin¬ 
dle pew of Dr. Muddleton’s church. Mrs. Fudge’s eyes and heart 
wqre often turned that way. I may say the same of Wilhelmina, 
notwithstanding the continued earnestness of the Count Salle. 
Adolphe drove a very fast trotter, called Mary Taylor, and was a 
star at matinees. He might be said to occupy a position that allowed 
him to look down jupon the Fudges : he might be said, by his partial 
friends, to occupy almost the same level with the Pinkertons. I do 
not think the Pinkertons would allow it; still, they received him.. 
Arabella Spindle, who was eight-and-twenty, rode with him upon the 
avenue ; and worked Adolphe in floss silk upon a bit of paste-board : 
it was a book-mark : the book-mark became Mr. Quid’s. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be supposed that the newly- 
rich and admired young gentleman should bestow many thoughts upon 
such country people as the Flemings. He certainly did not; and he 
had been known to make such wanton mention of the ruddy color in 
Kitty’s face, as would have terribly shocked the old lady, her mamma, 
and, I am sure, brought an indignant tear into the eye of Miss Kitty 
herself. % 

Circumstances, however, made a sudden change in this disposition 
of affairs. I have already mentioned a communication extended by 
the diplomatic Mr. Blimmer toward the complacent Quid. I need 
hardly say that this communication was the source of great uneasiness 
to the gentleman to whom it was addressed. 

The first thought, indeed, of Mr. Quid had taken a singularly shrewd 
direction, and he indulged the belief that Mr. Blimmer was ‘ playing 
gammon,’ in order to quicken his payments on the Blimmerville land 
account. In short, he did not believe that Blimmer was honest in his 
statements that he had merely consigned to him a copy, and not the 
will itself. 

To make himself sure, he made some investigations respecting the 
hand-writing of the late Mr. Bodgers ; he even, in virtue of possessing 
himself of some letters of the deceased gentleman, made the compari¬ 
son : it was not favorable ; there certainly seemed to be a difference : 
the assertion of Mr. Blimmer appeared plausible : there was too much 
reason to believe that the instrument he held in his keeping was indeed 
a copy, and a copy only, of the real Bodgers will. 

In view of the disparity of the signatures, it seemed to him the most 
natural thing in the world, that the cautious Mr. Blimmer should have 
acted as he professed to have done. To quarrel with him would be 
dangerous. Some new scheme must be set on foot. That scheme 
speedily suggested itself to the ambitious mind of Mr. Quid. It was a 
capital one ; and if effective, would utterly over-reach the designing 
Blimmer. 

Young Mr. Quid is called into consultation. The father explains to 
him with parental anxiety the difficulties of their position, and the 
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deceit practised upon them by the proprietor of the Blimmersville 
estates. 

‘ There is one way,’ pursued the old gentleman, ‘ of getting out of the 
scrape, Adolphus.’ 

Adolphus listens eagerly. 

* It depends upon you, Adolphus.* 

Adolphus looks surprised. 

‘ My son, you must marry Kitty Fleming ! ’ and the old gentleman 
speaks (as fathers are apt to speak in such circumstances) as if the self- 
denial involved in the sacrifice, would be altogether on the son’s part. 
A jury of the lady-admirers of the expectant Adolphus, would, I am 
sure, have entertained the same opinion. 9 

Adolphus said — what I shall not write down. 

‘ But she is pretty,’ urged the old gentleman. 

‘ Countrified ! ’ said Adolphus ; * no style ! ’ 

1 Yet you paid her some attentions,* said the old gentleman. 

‘ Of course,* said Adolphus, ‘ just the piece ; simple, innocent; but 
Lord ! — Mrs. Adolphus Quid ! ’ 

And the young man walked up and down in an excited state. Mean¬ 
time, the old gentleman unrolled the title-deeds, made a quiet show 
of the bonds and mortgages : a very charming array, indeed. 

The result was, the young man thought better of the matter: he 
said he would marry her. # 

That very day, the fast trotter was driven to Newtown; that very 
evening, a brilliant town bouquet adorned the best vase in Mrs. Fle¬ 
ming’s little stock of porcelain. The old lady was charmed, delighted; 
she knew how it would be : trust her in such matters! Such disin¬ 
terestedness ! such generosity! 

And not only that day, but very often thereafter, the ostler of the 
Newtown inn had the grooming of the fast Mary Taylor. And 
Mehitable Brvms looked more sourly than ever across the country- 
church ; and the city-friends wondered where Adolphe could go so 
often, and feared he might be given to racing, and dinners at Sne- 
diker’s. 

Kitty herself, with her kind heart easily warmed into gratitude, 
schools herself to think well of one who has given her old mother a 
home, and whom her old mother likes. It may be, too, that her thought 
wanders somewhat in school-hours to the elegant gentleman, whom all 
the little scholars admire so much ; it may be that a certain pride, 
which belongs in a measure to all of us, is lighted up with the thought 
of drawing away from the town, and the belles of the town, one who 
is caressed and feted (as she learns through Jemima’s letters) by the ‘ very 
best people.’ 

And, judging in her innocent way, (the very innocence that prompted 
young Quid’s agreeable flirtation,) she cannot mistake his views in 
these frequent visits, and in these renewed cadeaux of flowers. Or if 
she were unsuspicious, is not the doting old mother there at her elbow 
to put her right, and to tell her every day how proud she is of her con¬ 
quest ? 

It is not strange, then, that Kitty falls to thinking in the twilight 
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hours — if he would he always kind, and gentle, and good to her good 
mamma; and then comes up that more serious question, whether 
she does really, truly, honestly love him, as a wife should lore a hus¬ 
band ? 

And then, she says, (for he has not spoken yet of marriage,) ‘ how 
silly ! who knows what he means, or if he means it ? who knows if 
_> 

In short, she must not think of it; she will not think of it, or, if she 
does, she does n’t know as yet what to think. Perhaps she might; per¬ 
haps she might not. Who knows ? not she, as yet: nor I. 

The whole village talk of the matter : little Bessie sees it with her 
girl’s eyes, and writes, all girlishly, to her good brother, (just picking 
up from his western fever,) how Miss Kitty ‘ is to marry an elegant 
young man ; and so rich, too ; and she, for her part, is glad of it; for 
Kitty deserves it all; and such elegant flowers as the girls see in the 
old house ; and how she is not made too proud by it, but loves them 
all as much as ever.’ 

‘ I wish you come back to the wedding, Harry ; and then you would 
be grooms-man, perhaps.’ 

Old Mrs. Dyke, alone of all the household, sneers at young Mr. 
Quid ; the truth is, such old ladies are very tenacious of their dignity, 
and have no idea of being treated as servants ; beside which, Mr. Q,uid 
has laughed obstreperously at the mention of .her chamomile tea. 
Indeed, she calls him, in one of her periodic quarrels with Mrs. Fle¬ 
ming, a ‘ city dandy ; ’ whereat the widow reddens, and retorts upon 
the housekeeper keenly. Mrs. Dyke grows more inflamed, and says 
he has no more right to the Bodgers’ property than she has herself; 
and, what’s more, she can prove it.’ 

What can Mrs. Dyke mean ? 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 

IN WHICH TWO EVENTS OP IMPORTANCE TAKE PLACE. 

‘The world is apt to stick close to those who have lived and got wealth there.’— Wm. 
Penn. 

‘Ip thy estate be good, match near home, and at leisure; if weak, far off, and 
quickly.’— Lord Burleigh. 

On a certain fine morning, not long after the events last spoken of, 
there arrived at the port of New-York, per steamer, our young cousin, 
Mr. Washington Fudge, accompanied by the so-called Countess de 
Guerlin. 

The two names were in close juxtaposition in the paper which 
announced their arrival. This fact excited not a little invidious 
remark. Mrs. Solomon received her son in a rapturous manner : Wil- 
helmina even was warmed for the time with a little natural expression 
of feeling. My uncle Solomon was calm, but extended a hearty wel¬ 
come. I cannot say that he was altogether satisfied with the jaunty 
Parisian air of my cousin Wash., or that he did not, after bed-time, hint 
his misgivings to Phcebe, and express a fear lest he might not show a 
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good aptitude for business. He more than suspected, indeed, that he 
had no inclination that way. 

My aunt Phcebe thought that he had ; and, what was more, that he 
had shown it. And thereupon she commented in her rapid manner 
upon the generous and energetic way in which Washington had 
seconded the undoubted claims of their new cousin, the Countess. 

* 0 Lord ! ’ said Solomon. 

My aunt Phoebe was indignant to find how little pride Mr. Fudge 
was disposed to show in Washington ; and, in her indignation, she 
acquitted herself of a little commission which she had undertaken on 
the part of the son; which was, to break quietly to the old gentleman 
the late difficulty, by which the dear boy had been compelled to make 
a new and considerable draft upon his father. 

‘ Yes, he understands making drafts,’ said Solomon. 

‘And large ones, too,’ said Phcebe, tartly. 

‘ How much is it now ? ’ said Solomon. 

‘ Four thousand dollars,’ said Phcebe. 

‘ Four thousand dollars! ’ said the old gentleman, in amazement. 

I think the old lady was softened by his anxious tone. ‘ Remember,’ 
said she, ‘ Soly, that it was a matter of life and death with him.’ 

‘ Life and fiddlesticks,’ said Solomon. 

* For shame, Mr. Fudge ! ’ 

‘ For shame, Mrs. Fudge,’ retorted Solomon, angrily. ‘ Have you 
not been encouraging the boy in all sorts of foppery, recommending 
Parisian society, till he comes back, good for nothing, with a strange 
woman at his heels, on whose account he has been drawing on me for 
a matter of five thousand dollars ! A devilish pretty society that is, 
madam ! I suppose it will be the same thing with Miss Wilhe. and her 
‘ society.’ In my opinion, she had much better be looking out for a 
sensible husband, who can support her with his business, than to be 
coquetting with your Spindles and Counts.’ 

‘ Shame on you, Mr. Fudge ! ’ said Phoebe again. 

‘ Yes, I know,’ said Solomon, * and I’m a vulgar man, and all that, 
I suppose ; *but let me tell you, madame, if you mean to get any profit 
out of your ‘ position,’ as you call it, you must do it soon ; for, unless 

things take a turn within a month, you and I, Phcebe, must- 

budge! ’ 

1 Budge, Solomon ! * 

‘ Budge! quit! give up the Avenue, and the house, and the coach, 
and society! ’ 

There was an earnestness in the old gentleman’s tone, which gave 
assurance of his truth ; and I think Mrs. Fudge was subdued into one 
of those conjugal kisses which, at rare intervals in her life, brought to 
mind the old and very brief days of their sentiment. 

But the hint of my uncle Solomon in regard to the improvement of 
her present * position ’ was not lost upon Mrs. Fudge. She took an 
early occasion of calling upon the Countess de Guerlin. She found 
her, as might have been expected, a brilliant and most engaging woman. 
In consort with Wilhelmina, she compared her with Mrs. Pinkerton 
and Mrs. Spindle, who both lost sensibly by the contrast. 
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These ladies, on the other hand, getting wind of the arrival of the 
Countess, regretted that she should have fallen into the hands of ‘ so 
very vulgar people/ and should carry away such * very false impressions 
of American society/ 

The same remarks are usual with respect to every foreigner of title 
of whom I ever had the honor to hear. There never was one, I think, 
who, in the opinion of all, saw the ‘ very cream’ of society. My own 
opinion is, however, that the cream of American society is mostly milk; 
by which I mean that what there is good in it is pretty evenly distri¬ 
buted throughout the mass, and is quite as apt to be found floating 
mid-way as in the froth that swims at the top. 

The Countess, notwithstanding the hands she was in, was sought 
after. Mrs. Fudge and Wilhelmina were sought after at the same 
time. Mrs. Fudge, of course, determined upon giving her a grand 
party. Uncle Solomon protested, insisting that there might be some 
flaw in the woman’s character; he did think it looked oddly to take 
such a trip, even in the company of his son. Madame Fudge insisted 
(for Washington had informed her) that it was the French way. 

‘ Then all I have to say is, madame,’ said Solomon, tartly, 4 it’s a 
d——d odd way! ’ 

Washington figured grandly at the party; he introduced a new dance 
with variations, which he had learned at the Ranelagh. The Pinker¬ 
tons were present, and were affable with the Countess; they even 
encouraged Washington to converse with them. Jemima was invited, 
as being a good French scholar, and she subsequently arranged a con¬ 
versazione for the Countess, at her mother’s small house. The Countess 
was not proud, and appeared amiable at the conversazione , to the 
great delight of Bridget and of the old lady, her mother. 

Mrs. Fudge had not forgotten the cruel hint of Solomon, about the 
improvement of their present position. She had held a private conver¬ 
sation with Wilhelmina on the subject, in the course of which she had 
made known the embarrassed position of her father’s affairs ; she had 
urged that young lady to make hay while the sun was shining — in 
other words, to carry young Spindle, if it were possible, by a coup de 
main . 

Wilhelmina devoted herself for 'the greater part of the evening to 
the execution of this task; she made extraordinary conversational ven¬ 
tures ; but, failing in the end, revenged herself by a spirited flirtation 
with the Count Salle, who was there, brilliant as ever, and, it was 
remarked afterward, particularly coy of advances toward the Countess. 
He met the approaches of Wilhelmina with unusual readiness and 
spirit. Serious people may even have remarked certain improprieties in 
her conduct. It was to be remembered, however, that the Count was 
a very old friend — very. 

It must have been about ten o’clock on the following day that Mr. 
Solomon Fudge and wife sat at breakfast over a broiled chicken, in the 
basement-room of their Avenue house. Neither son nor daughter had 
as yet appeared. Late breakfast hours were genteel, and Mrs. Fudge 
rather liked late hours. The old people were consulting, in a sulky 
humor, the events of yesterday, when the maid suddenly came in and 
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announced, in a frightened way, that Miss Wilhelmina was not in her 
room, and had not slept in her bed, and was nowhere to be found. 

Mrs. Fudge, with an exclamation of wonder, looked over toward her 
husband ; and the old gentleman, growing pale, looked gloomily back 
into the face of his wife. There was not much in the countenance 61 
either to give consolation, or to clear up the mystery. 

The house was alarmed, and searched throughout. Not the slightest 
trace could be found of the missing young lady. Circumstances, how¬ 
ever, seemed to point to the Count Salle as a party to this family 
bereavement. Some of the servants had seen her whispering to the 
Count at a very late hour ; one even had observed her in his company 
upon the porch of the street-door. 

Young Wash., made heroic by his recent Paris experience, swore that 
he would shoot the Count, and ordered a Colt’s pistol to be bought for 
that purpose. He, however, yielded to the hysterical entreaties of Mrs. 
Fudge, and countermanded the order. 

My uncle Solomon wore an air of more calmness than might have 
been expected; he seemed to regard the matter as a judgment upon 
Phcebe. I think he may have hinted as much; whereupon Mrs. Fudge 
renewed her hysterics to such a degree that the family physician was 
called in. 

For my own part, I think it was an • event — I speak of the elope¬ 
ment — that might have been looked for. I think the progress of her 
education had encouraged a hope of some such brilliant denouement. 
I think it was only the dashing way in which my cousin Wilhelmina 
undertook to illustrate her advance upon elegant life. 

And should it appear that the Count has given the affair a creditable 
tone, by a recognition of the marriage ceremony, I am by no means 
prepared to say that the event would be a disagreeable one to my aunt 
Phcebe. 

Indeed, I think quite the contrary. 


STANZAS 

Contented with our humble lot, 

Now tranquilly departs 

The summer of our life, but not 
The summer of our hearts. 

, We have but little here, and yet 

Our wants are all supplied: 

One never did the poor forget. 

The poor, for whom he diedL 

For us the leaves and wild-flowers spring; 

For us the brooklet plays; 

For us the forest-minstrels sing 
At morn and eve their lays. 

For us, broad fields on every side 
Are stretching far away: 

Contented we — and could Time glide 
More calm, if ours were they ? n. l. s. 

Castleton , (Ff.) 
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THANATENNOIA. 


BY J. A. COWLES. 


Dxab, beauteous Dbath ' thou jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark ! 

"What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could man out-look the mark! ' 


When those we love walk through the vale 
Where the eternal years begin, 

And the dark curtain of the grave 
Lifts up for them to enter in; 

Why start we at its rustling folds, 

While closing o’er the treasured dust, 

Or linger, weeping, at the door 

Which they have passed with holy trust ? 

'‘They are not lost, but only gone 

Up to our heavenly Father’s home; 

And, from its shining battlements, 

They beckon after us to come. 

Their voices steal at mid-night deep, 

Like music, from that better land, 

To cheer us in our journey here, 

Where wrecks lie thick along the strand. 

And shall we timid mortals fear 
To mount the stairway of the tomb, 

Which winds from out the shadows here 
To realms of light and lasting bloom ? 

To worlds where life and love abide, 

Untouched by sorrow, sin and time, 

And one unending summer reigns, 

O’er the dank hills which here we climb? 

We wander in our pathway here 
Like sailors o’er some boundless deep, 

Who hail each other as they pass, 

Yet still their onward bearing keep; 

Or, if the swelling sails are furled, 

’T is but to note how wide they roam; 

Then spread them to the urgipg breeze, 

And trail their way through clouds and foam. 


But when our paths, diverging here, 

End on that fair and far-off shore, 

Then strangers will not walk as friends, 
Nor friends as strangers, any more. 
There may our souls for ever rest, 

Where pain and death shall disappear, 
Finding in heaven reunion sweet, 

With those who made our heaven here. 
Hamilton College , 1854. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE MODERN DRAMA. 


BY JAMES W. "WALL. 


The most extensive and important department of English Literature, 
in what may he called the Elizabethan period, is the drama. By 
the drama the age of Shakspeare is chiefly distinguished, not only from 
all preceding periods, hut also, although less decisively, from modem 
times. 

In tracing the history of the drama, it will he necessary to follow the 
stream to its source; for although aware that the ancient drama has 
few points of correspondency with the modern, I am not prepared to 
admit that it is a distinct species by itself. The modem drama owes 
its existence to the ancient; and when the compositions of JEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were driven from the stage, and the sacred 
dramas of a Father of the Church substituted in their place, there was 
an imitation of the ancient compositions, and an admission that the 
popular taste, formed upon the ancient models, must he humored. 

In ancient Greece, the first plays began with hymns to the praise of 
Bacchus; and in this first rude beginning, we have the origin of our 
modem tragedy. The ancient, like the modem drama, owed its birth 
to religion. Tragedy, which is derived from two Greek words, signify¬ 
ing the song of the goat, was at first hut a sacred hymn. The first cul¬ 
tivator of the vine, whose name was Bacchus, and who was afterward 
deified under that name as the god of wine, disclosed the secret of his 
discovery to one of the petty princes of Attica, who happening, one 
day, to perceive a goat browsing on his plantation of vines, seized him, 
and offered him a sacrifice to Bacchus. The peasants assembled around 
assisting in the ceremony, expressing their joy and gratitude by dances 
and songs. By degrees, the sacrifice grew into a festival, or solemn 
feast, surrounded on all sides with the pomp and circumstance of religious 
ceremony. Poets were employed by the magistrates to compose hymns 
or songs for the occasion. These poets, in process of time, contended 
at these festivals for a prize; which was nothing more than a goat¬ 
skin filled with wine. Thespis, from whose name is derived the term 
‘ Thespian/ now applied to theatrical performers, appears to have 
first introduced at these festivals of Bacchus a person or persons who, 
in the intervals between the singing of the odes composed for the occa¬ 
sion, relieved the singers, by reciting some historic fable. The chorus 
was at first a principal part of this festival; but gradually it became 
nothing more than an ornamental part of the ancient drama. 

The actor having appeared upon the scene, and his recitations being 
more interesting than the songs, he was soon brought forward to play 
the most prominent part. In process of time these songs, whose original 
purpose was the praise of the god Bacchus, soon changed in their cha¬ 
racter, and became auxiliaries to the part recited by the actor ; and 
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from this rude beginning the ancient drama progressed, until it assumed 
the form and beauty to be found in the plays of JEschylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles. 

JEschylus first introduced dialogue, and threw the whole fable into 
action, improved the scenery and decorations, and at last brought the 
actors into a regular and well-constructed theatre ; raised his heroes on 
the buskin; invented the masques, and introduced splendid habits, 
which gave an air of majesty and dignity to the performers. The 
poet Homer appears to have been the source and fountain of the ancient 
drama. From his urn, the early Greek dramatists drew golden lights. 
To him they appear to be indebted for the place, construction, and con¬ 
duct of their fable, and not unfrequently for the fable itself. 

Euripides and Sophocles improved upon JEschylus, until the drama 
reached its highest perfection in Greece. 

It is generally admitted that the ancient Eleusinian mysteries were 
a kind of sacred drama, exhibited at stated seasons, with a great variety 
of shows, and solemn pomp. The Hierophants, or high-priests of Ceres, 
addressed the initiated in a sort of awful prologue, and invited them to 
begin a new life, as the word initiation seems to imply. The first scene" 
represented this life in a dark valley, in which a number of persons 
were wandering at random, and conducted by some glimmering of 
reason; after which, Elysium and Tartarus (the heaven and hell of 
the ancients) were displayed with all imaginable solemnity, and the 
whole was contrived, as may be collected from ancient authors, to 
inculcate by a sensible representation the unity of God, which Plato, 
and other heathen philosophers, not daring to teach to the people, were 
obliged to express in mysterious discourses and allegories. Even some 
of the inspired writings have been considered as of the dramatic kind. 
Bossuet divides the Songs of Solomon into various scenes. The Book 
of Job, equally valuable for its great antiquity and the noble strain of 
moral poetry in which it is written, has been esteemed a regular drama ; 
and Milton tells us, that a learned critic distributed the Apocalypse into 
several acts, distinguished by a chorus of angels. 

All existing evidence seems to prove that every form of dramatic 
composition, whether of tragedy or comedy, had its origin in religious 
feasts and ceremonies. 

The origin of the modem drama, like the ancient, is to be traced to 
a religious source. The opinion of Voltaire, that the religious dramas 
known in the west of Europe by the titles of miracle-plays, and mys¬ 
teries, first came from Constantinople, has been generally adopted. 
Upon the decline of the Greek empire in the fourth century, Gregory 
Nazianzen, a poet and father of .the Christian Church, with a view of 
banishing from the stage the classic and pagan drama, substituted for 
them his own sacred dialogues, the subjects of which were borrowed 
from the Old or New-Testament. These plays of the good father could 
not have possessed much literary merit, or excited much interest, as all 
of them but one, called Christ’s Passion, were lost, when learning revived 
in Europe. A custom of presenting some event recorded in Scripture, 
at every solemn festival of the Church, soon prevailed over all Europe. 
These scriptural pieces were called mysteries; and in the thirteenth 
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and fourteenth centuries, no other species of the drama seems to have 
been known or performed at Rome and Florence. And this very play 
of Christ’s Passion, composed by Bishop Gregory, is said to have been 
represented in the Coliseum at Rome, whose arena had once smoked 
with the blood of those martyrs who died for the doctrines of the faith 
founded upon that very Passion. 

In what country of Europe, whether in Italy or in England, the 
‘ Mysteries ’ were first known, has been a disputed point in literary 
history. During the whole of the fifteenth centuiy, (the most barren 
in the history of English literature,) the ‘ Mysteries,’ the bases of which 
consisted in pantomimic representations of Scripture subjects, and the 
moralities which succeeded and united these subjects with moral per¬ 
sonifications, continued to he the only scenic performances. The 4 Mys¬ 
teries * appear to have been more. frequently represented in trading- 
towns at the great fairs, where numbers of spectators assembled; and 
the great trading-companies, finding that the acting of these plays drew 
together a large concourse, took upon themselves the management of 
these exhibitions, and performed the part of actors. In Hone’s Year- 
Book we have a description of one of these ancient pageants in the 
trading-town of Chester, as follows : v 

1 Every companie had his pageante or parte, which pageantes were performed on a 
high scaffolde, with two roomes, a higher and a lower, upon four wheeles. In the lower, 
they apparelled themselves: in the higher, they played, being all open to the top, that 
spectators might see and hear them. The places where they played them were in 
every streete. They began first at the abbaye gates, and when the pageante was played, 
it was wheeled to the High Cross before the Mayor, and so to every streete; ana so 
every streete had a pageante playing before them, until the days appointed were 
played; and when one pageante was neare ended, worde wasbroughte from streete to 
streete, that so they might come in place thereof, exceeding orderlie; and all the streetes 
had their pageantes before them, playing together; to see which plays was great 
resort.* 

In Italy, these Mysteries appear to have been performed upon a stage 
divided into three platforms: the upper being reserved for the appear¬ 
ance of God, angels, and glorified spirits ; the next to the human per¬ 
sonages of the drama ; and the third and lowest devoted to the devils, 
being nothing more than a representation of the yawning mouth of 
hell; a black and gloomy cavern, vomiting forth flames and sulphureous 
smoke, and through which incessantly ascended the howlings of the 
damned; and by which, like a trap-door, they made their exits and 
their entrances, to tempt or torture the human beings on the second 
platform, sometimes seizing their victims, and disappearing with them 
down into the place of torture, from which continually ascended groans 
and shriekings. One of the greatest works of Dante is nothing more 
than one of these Italian mysteries, containing the three divisions of 
hell, purgatory, and paradise. 

These mysteries appear to have embraced every thing in Bible history, 
from the creation to the crucifixion ; nothing appears too solemn for 
representation. Even the holy persons of the Trinity were brought 
upon the stage, and the angels. In order that there might he a clown 
in the piece, the devil was made the buffoon, and appears to have 
indulged himself in the grossest indecencies of the age. When the 
* mysteries ’ were refined into the * moralities,* of which presently, a 
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character called * Vice * superseded him, or else shared with him the 
comic part of the performance. This ‘ Vice ’ was armed with a dagger 
of lath, with which he used to ^belabor the devil; and sometimes at 
the conclusion, the devil was made to carry off the * Vice.* Here, in 
this dagger of lath, we have the origin of the present wand of the 
Harlequin ; and on the modem stage, in the Harlequin, we still have a 
representation of the ‘ Vice * of the old ‘ morality.’ The devil was the 
comic character of the old ‘ mystery ’; not the haughty and beautiful 
creation of Milton, but the hideous demon, with his horns, hoofs, and • 
tail; and it is from these very old plays we derive the form in which 
the devil is so generally painted, although, from his seductive wiles and 
influences, we have reason to suppose he may be considerably better¬ 
looking. The present form we give to the devil, is but the creature 
of imagination. The ‘ Vice ’ of the ancient morality made way for the 
clown, who, on the early English stage served to fill up the space between 
the acts by supposed extemporaneous witticisms, holding occasionally 
trials of wit with the spectators. This is undoubtedly the origin of the 
modern clown of our circus. Tarleton, in the time of Shakspeare, was a 
celebrated performer of this description. The clown was frequently 
dressed in a motley or parti-colored coat, and each leg clad in different- 
colored hose. A sort of hood covered his head, resembling a monk’s 
cowl ; this was afterward changed for a cap, each being usually sur¬ 
mounted by the neck and head of a cock, and sometimes the crest or 
comb, from which is derived our term cockscomb, which means a strut¬ 
ting fellow, who gives himself airs; just as the clown of the ancient 
stage did. 

The mysteries, which always represented Scripture subjects were, in 
process of time, superseded by plays called moralities, supplanting the 
historical or theological characters of Scripture by personifications of 
abstract qualities, such as the virtues, vices, and sentiments of human 
nature. In these plays we have the characters personating Justice, 
Temperance, Folly, Gluttony, and Vice. Their object, also, was some¬ 
times very good, inculcating virtue and frowning down vice ; and they 
are not wholly deficient in plot or ingenuity. 

A very good specimen of one of the old English mystery plays is 
entitled ‘ The Killing of the Children of Israel, or the Babes of Beth¬ 
lehem.’ It was written about the year 1512, and was one of the favor¬ 
ite performances of the day. 

After the prologue, the play opens with a self-glorification by Herod, 
who is represented sitting on his throne, in power and state. After the 
monarch has indulged his pompous, self-satisfied spirit, in contrasting 
the insignificance of other monarchs with his own importance, he sends 
for his messenger, and gives him the following direction : 

* My messenger, take hed what I shall to thee say: 

I charge the loke abought through my contre, 

To espy if any rebel do ageynst our fay; 

And if any such come in thy way, 

Bring him in to our high presens, 

And we shall see them corrected ere they go hens.’ 

The messenger then informs the king that all this he has done, but can 
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find no rebels ; but reminds him that there were strange knights in his 
presence, that went to Bethlehem to offer observaunce to some great per¬ 
sonage, and, although they had promised to return and let the king 
know if the great personage they sought was there, they had not 
returned, but gone home another way. Thereupon king Herod waxes 
into a great passion, and, addressing his knights, declares. 

* Therefore, my knyghts, I warne you, without delay, 

That ye make search throughout all my region, 

Without any tarrying, 

And sla all the children, without excepcion, 

Of too years age, that within Israel been.’ 

The knights, or soldiers, start off upon their bloody mission, while Wat- 
kyns, the messenger, tarries behind, and supplicates the king to make 
him a knight, and promises, if he will, that he would 

‘ Manly fight 

For to avenge your quarrel, I dare undertake; 

Though I say meself, I am a man of myght, 

And dare live and die in this quarrel for vour sake; 

For when I come amonge them, for fere tliei shall quake, 

And, though they charm and cry, I care not a might, 

But, with my sharp sword, there ribs I shall shake, 

Even through the guttes, for anger and despight.’ 

The king rather objects to make him a knight, as he had never 
been proved in battle, but informs him that he may join the rest of the 
knights on this murderous expedition against the infants of Bethlehem. 
The messenger seems perfectly willing to accept this, but, after a long 
dialogue with Herod, informs him he is rather afraid of the mothers, 
although he is not afraid of the babes, and declares that he will wait 
to find the children alone : 

‘And if the moder come in, under the bench I will crepe, 

And lie still till she be gone; 

Then, manly, I will come out, and her children kill, 

And when I have doun I shall run fast aw’ay.’ 

The angel appears to Joseph in a dream, and, in the play, the actors 
representing the messenger and knights ‘ are instructed to walk about 
the stage until Mary and Joseph be conveyed into Egypt.’ ‘ And when 
Mary and Joseph have gone out, then shall the women of Israel appear 
with children in their arms, and the knights shall go to them for to 
kill them.* Then follows a terrible altercation between the knights 
and the mothers, who struggle to save their children from the murder¬ 
ous blows of the soldiers. 

The death of Herod is now represented, being afflicted with the most 
dreadful pains. The infant Jesus is brought back out of Egypt, and, 
in the temple, is blessed by Simeon, who, lifting him in his arms, leads 
the procession round the temple, while the Virgin Mary sings ‘ nunc 
dimittasd 

It will be perceived by this analysis of the mystery, that it is nothing 
more, in its chief details, than a repetition of the New-Testament his¬ 
tory. There is no plot, and, of course, no evidence of any ingenuity. 
The dialogue is often in the very language of Scripture. As the peo- 
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pie had not the use of the Scripture, of course their ideas of Scriptural 
history were formed upon the information received from the priests, 
and these plays furnished them, at the same time, instruction and 
amusement. 

One of the first improvements on the old mystery, was the allegori¬ 
cal play called ‘ The Morality/ in which the virtues and vices were 
introduced as persons of the drama, for the purpose of inculcating some 
useful moral lesson. They were generally performed by students at 
the universities, or by great municipal bodies, to celebrate some solemn 
festival, or to do honor to some exalted personage. One of the most 
remarkable of these morality plays is one called ‘ Every-Man,’ and 
as it is a fair specimen of the whole, I will make an abstract of it 
here. 

The subject of the piece appears to be the summoning of man out 
of the world by death, and its moral, that nothing then can avail him 
but a well-spent life and the comforts of religion. The subject and 
moral are opened in a monologue spoken by the messenger. Then 
God is represented, who, after some general complaints on the degene¬ 
racy of mankind, calls for Death, and orders him to bring before his 
tribunal ‘ Every-Man/ for so, in the play, is called the personage who 
represents the human race. ‘ Every-Man ’ appears and receives the 
summons with all the marks of confusion and terror. When ‘ Death ’ 
is withdrawn, 1 Every-Man * applies for relief in his distress to ‘ Fellow¬ 
ship/ 1 Kindred/ and ‘ Riches ; ’ but they all successively renounce and 
forsake him. In this disconsolate state he betakes himself to ‘ Good- 
Deeds/ who, after upbraiding him with his long neglect of her, intro¬ 
duces him to her sister ‘ Knowledge/ and she leads him to the holy 
man, ‘ Confession/ who appoints him penance. This he inflicts on 
himself upon the stage, and then withdraws to receive the sacrament. 
On his return, he begins to wax faint, and after ‘ Strength/ ‘ Beauty/ 

‘ Discretion/ and ‘ Five-Wits/ have all taken their final leave of him, 
gradually expires on the stage, ‘ Good-Deeds * still accompanying him 
to the last. Then an angel descends to sing his requiem, and the epi¬ 
logue is spoken by a person called ‘ The Doctour/ who recapitulates 
the whole, and delivers the moral : 

‘ This moral men may have in mynde, 

Ye herers, take it of wirth, olde and younge, 

And forsake Pryde, for he decieveth you in the ende, 

And remember ‘Beauty/ ‘Five-Wittes/ ‘Strength/ and ‘ Discreciox.’ 

‘ They all, at the last, do ‘ Every-Man * forsake, 

Save his * Goode-Dee ds ’ — there doth he take; 

But beware! if they be small 
Before God, he hath no helpe at all/ 

From this analysis it may readily be perceived that * Every-Man * is 
a grave, solemn piece. In this old drama the fable appears to be con¬ 
ducted upon the strictest model of the old Greek tragedy. The action 
is simply one, the time of action, that of the performance. The scene 
is never changed , or the stage ever empty. ‘ Every-Man/ the hero of 
the piece, after his first appearance, never withdraws, except when he 
goes out to receive the sacrament, which could not well be exhibited in 
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public ; and, during his absence, ‘ Knowledge ’ descants on the excel- 
fence and power of the priesthood, somewhat after the manner of the 
Greek chorus in the old plays of Sophocles and Euripides. 

During the sixteenth century, the mysteries, owing in a great mea¬ 
sure to the progress of the Reformation, and its counteracting influence, 
were gradually disused; though an instance of these mockeries of 
sacred subjects occurs as late as the reign of James the First, when 
* Christ’s Passion ’ was played on Good-Friday. The mystery of the 
Passion was too long to be acted in one day, comprising the whole his¬ 
tory of our Saviour’s life, from his baptism to his crucifixion. The 
representation was therefore continued from day to day. In this mys¬ 
tery of the Passion, no less than eighty-seven persons made their 
appearance on the stage. Among them were the three persons of the 
Trinity, six angels, the twelve Apostles, six devils, Herod and his 
court, together with many other personages of the poet’s own creation. 
But the moralities still kept their ground, although, by degrees, another 
species of the drama seems to have absorbed the moralities, called Inter¬ 
ludes. They formed the favorite entertainment of the times of King 
Henry the Eighth, and were much shorter, and of a more jocose cha¬ 
racter than the moralities. These representations were always of a 
bmad, comic character. One of these dramatic caricatures is called 
‘ The Four P’s; * it is in a rude kind of jingling verse, and represents 
a match made by four interlocutors — a pedlar, a pilgrim, a ’poticary, 
and a pardoner — as to who can tell the greatest lie. After a fair 
exhibition of pretty tall lying, the pardoner asserts, as if accidentally, 
‘ that he never saw a woman out of temper ; ’ and this being unani¬ 
mously agreed to be the biggest lie that was ever uttered, the prize 
is awarded to the asserter of so tremendous a falsehood. 

A few years after the publication of the * Three P’s,’ the first comedy 
appears, supposed to be the earliest in our language,'namely, ‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle.’ The whole piece turns upon the loss of a needle 
with which ‘ Gammer Gurton * was mending the breeches of her man 
‘ Hodge,’ and which loss is attributed by a beggar to the dishonesty of 
a neighbor, and thereupon ensues a scolding-match, if match it can be 
called, where it is mostly upon side between ‘ Gammer ’ and this neigh¬ 
bor. The beggar proposes to call on the devil, in order to discover the 
needle, which alarms ‘ Hodge.* But, just as the devil is about being 
summoned, the missing article is found, sticking in the breeches of 
‘ Hodge,’ who roars with mingled pain and delight, when, by the prick, 
the missing needle discovers itself. 

This brings us to the age of Bale and Heywood, which may be 
regarded as an epoch in the history of dramatic literature. In the 
stage itself, and the form of the theatre, some improvements began to 
be perceptible about this period. While theatrical performances con¬ 
tinued to be exclusively on religious subjects, and when the actors were 
either friars, clerks, University scholars, or children, the church, or its 
immediate neighborhood, was the scene of the performance. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the separation which took place 
between religion and the subjects of the drama produced a correspond¬ 
ent change in the stage. The movable scaffolds on which the rant- 
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ing actor of the day used to enact the part of Herod — and hence the 
phrase ofout-Heroding Herod/ used by Hamlet, meaning they ranted 
more fiercely than those who played Herod — and the Thespian wagons 
of the Chester trading-companies were exchanged for the inn-yard, 
which, although but a temporary theatre, was a considerable step 
toward the construction of modem play-houses. The galleries-built round 
the court of the inn gave the name afterward to one of the least aris¬ 
tocratic parts of the modem theatre ; while the ground of the yard itself 
(hence Shakspeare’s use of the words, * splitting the ears of the ground¬ 
lings ’) also contained the inferior classes, while the choicest seats of all 
were situated directly under the galleries of the inns, which corre¬ 
sponded to what, in the language of the theatre, is called the dress- 
circle. 

The last days of Bale and Heywood may be regarded as contempo¬ 
raneous with the birth of regular tragedy and comedy on the English 
stage. Bale and Heywood were writers of interludes — the next point 
in the progress of the drama toward perfection after the discontinuance 
of the morality plays. They both died about the year 1565. Four 
years previous to the death of these writers of interludes, we have the 
first tragedy known in the history of the English stage, called ‘ Ferrex 
and^Porrex ; ’ and ‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle/ before alluded to, was the 
first comedy. It is remarkable, chiefly, as the earliest example we pos¬ 
sess of the historical drama, which Shakspeare carried to the highest 
degree of perfection. It was for a grand Christmas solemnity among 
the lawyers of the Inner Temple, that this tragedy was composed. It 
is generally attributed to Thomas Sackville, (afterwards Lord Buck- 
hurst,) assisted by Thomas Norton. 

As this is the first known tragedy in our language, and possesses con¬ 
siderable merit, the language being generally elegant, perspicuous, and 
full of dignity, I will endeavor to give a brief analysis of the composi¬ 
tion of its plot. It is generally known by the name of ‘ Gorboduck/ 
and was held in high esteem by contemporary critics. But we need 
no other testimony of its merits than that of the elegant and accom¬ 
plished Sir Philip Sydney, who, in his brilliant ‘ Defense of Poesie/ not 
without cause, cries out against observing rules ‘ neither of honest civi- 
litie or skillful poetrie, excepting Gorboduck, which, notwithstanding, 
as it is full of stately speeches and well-sounding phrases, climing to 
the heighth of Seneca, his stile, and as full of notable moralitie, which 
it doth most delightfully teach, and so obtain the very end of poesie/ 
The argument of this tragedy is this : Gorboduck, King of Britain, 
divided his realm in his life-time to his sons, Ferrex and Porrex. The 
sons became involved in a violent quarrel; the younger, in one of their 
disputes, killed the elder. The mother, whose favorite was the mur¬ 
dered brother, in revenge, killed the younger. The people of the king¬ 
dom, horrified at such cruel exhibitions, rose in rebellion, and killed 
both father and mother. The nobility assembled and destroyed the 
rebels, and afterward, quarreling about the succession, a civil war 
ensued, in which many were slain, and the land made desolate. In 
the order of dumb-shows, before the first act, we have revived the old 
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fable of the father and the bundle of rods. It is curious, as illustrat¬ 
ive of the scene upon the old stage: 

‘ First, the music of violins began to play, during which came in upon the stage six 
wild-men, clothed in leaves, of whom, the first bare on his neck a faggot of small sticks, 
which they all, both severally and together, assayed, with all their strengths, to break; 
but it could not be broken by them. At the length, one of them plucked out one of 
the sticks and brake it, and the rest, plucking out all the other sticks one after the 
other, did easily break them; the same being severed which, being conjoined, they had 
before attempted in vain. After they had this done, they departed the stage, and the 
music ceased. Hereby was signified that a state knit in unity doth continue strong 
against all force; but, being divided, is easily destroyed — as befell upon Duke Gorbo- 
duc, dividing his lands to his two sons, which he before held in monarchy, did upon the 
dissention of the brethren among whom it was divided.’ 

The literary merits of this play are by no means insignificant. It is 
no doubt liable to the objection that there is too servile an adherence 
to the forms of the classical drama, in the fewness of persons, and in 
the gravity and philosophical stateliness of the language, and in the 
retention of the chorus, which is strictly in imitation of the Greek tra¬ 
gedies. But we have some noble and genuine specimens of English 
eloquence in the speeches of the three councillors ; and the account of 
the death of ‘ Porrex/ by ‘ Marcella/ surpasses, in tenderness and sim¬ 
plicity, any of the narrations of Euripides. The king, having asked 
the advice of his councillors in reference to his abdication in favor of 
his sons, ‘Arostus,’ who coincides with the proposition of the monarch, 
replies: 

* They two, yet young, shall bear the parted reign 1 
With greater ease than one, now old, alone 
Can wield the whole, for whom much harder is, 

With lessened strength, the double weight to bear. 

Your eye, your counsel, and the grave regard 
Of father, yea, of such a father’s name, 

Now, at the beginning of their sundered reign, 

When is the hazard of their whole success, 

Shall bridle so their force of youthful heats, 

And so restrain the rage of insolence 
Which most assails the young and noble minds, 

■ And so shall guide and train m tempered stay 
Their yet green, bending wits with reverent awe, 

As now inured with virtues at the first, 

Custom, 0 king, shall bring delightfulness. 

By use of virtue, vice shall grow in hate; 

But, if you so dispose it, that the day 

Which ends your life shall first begin their reign, 

Great is the peril which will be the end.’ 

* Philander/ also dissenting from the royal proposition, winds up his 
discourse by advising the king to join them with him in ruling the 
kingdom, but still to hold on to the sceptre, and says : 

‘Wherefore, most noble king, I will assent 
Between your sons, that you divide your realm, 

And, as in kind, so matcn them in degree; 

But, while the gods prolong your royal life, 

Prolong your reign; for thereto live you here, 

And therefore have the gods so long forborne 
To join you to themselves, that still you might 
Be prince and father of our common weal: 

Thev, when they see your children ripe to rule, 

Will make them room, and rempve you hence, 

That yours in right ensuing of your life 
Hay rightly honor your immortal name.’ 
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In the speech of ‘ Marcella,’ a lady of the queen’s bed-chamber, 
announcing to the king the death of ‘ Porrex ’ by the hand of his own 
mother, we are reminded of some passages of Shakspeare. ‘ Marcella,’ 
rushing to the king, exclaims : 

* Oh ! where is ruth ? or where is pity now ? 

Whither is gentle heart and mercy fled ? 

Are they emed out of our stony breasts, 

Never to make return ? Is all the world 
Drowned in blood, and sunk in cruelty? 

If not in women mercy may be found, 

If not, alas! within the mother’s breast, 

To her own child, to her own flesh and blood ? 

If ruth be banished thence, if pity there 
May have no place; if there no gentle heart 
Do live and dwell, where shoula we seek it then ? ’ 

And then, her description of the death of the prince : 

‘Alas ! he liveth not ! it is too true 

That with these eves, of him a peerless prince, 

Son to a king, ana in the flower of youth, 

Even with a twink, a senseless stock I saw. 

But hear his ruthful end: 

The noble prince, pierced with the sudden wound, 

Out of his wretched slumber blindly start, 

Whose strength now failing, strait down he fell, 

When in the fell, his eyes, even now unclos’d, 

Beheld the queen, and cry’d to her for help. 

We then, alas! the ladies which that time 
Did there attend, seeing that heenous deed, 

And hearing him oft call the wretched name 
Of mother, and cry to her for aid, 

Whose direful hand gave him the mortal wound, 

Pitying (alas! for nought else could we do) 

His ruthful end, ran to the woful bed, 

Despoiled strait his breast, and all we might, 

Wiped in vain, with napkins next at hand, 

The sudden streams of blood that gushed fast 
Out of the gaping wound. Oh! what a look! 

Oh! what a ruthful, steadfast eye methought 
t He fix’d upon my face, which to my death 

Will never part fro’ me! When, with a shrink, 

A deep-set sigh he gave, and inhere withal, 

Clasping his hands to heav’n, he cast his sight; 

And strait pale Death, pressing within his face, 

Advanced his dread white flag upon him there.’ 

Space will not permit any longer extracts from this first English tra¬ 
gedy. I have presented enough to show that it is no devoid of consider¬ 
able merit, and one familiar with the plays of Shakspeare will recog¬ 
nize in the language, thoughts almost identical with those of the great 
dramatist. This play must certainly he regarded as a great improve¬ 
ment on preceding compositions. It was the first play in the English 
language in which heroic blank verse and moral sentiments in natural 
language were introduced into dramatic compositions. 

About the year 1589, the ‘ Spanish Tragedy * was written by Kyd, 
to whom Ben Jonson gives the epithet of sporting. This play is sup¬ 
posed to have heen the original of Shakspeare’s ‘ Falstaff; * and, about 
ten years after, we find a sacred subject in a dramatic form — the 
story of David and Ahsalon — which was wrought into a tragedy by 
George Peele. 
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This piece abounds in luxurious descriptions and imagery, and the 
genius of the poet seems to have been enkindled by reading ‘ The Prophets 
and the Songs of Solomon.* He calls Lightning by a metaphor of whic^ 
jEschylus need not have been ashamed — * The spouse of Thunde 1 ’ 
with bright and fiery wings.’ His description of David, too, is worthy 
of admiration: 

‘ Beauteous and bright he is among the tribes; 

As when the sun, attired in glittering robe, 

Comes dancing from his oriental gate, V 
And, bridegroom-like, hurls through the gloomy air 
His radiant beams.’ 

A number of plays of differing merit followed — such as ‘ The Trou¬ 
blesome Reign of King John,’ ‘ The Famous Victories of Henry the 
Fifth,* ‘ The Chronicle History of Leir, King of England,’ and many 
others, chiefly valuable as being the mine from which the incomparable 
Shakspeare found the rough ore, which he sublimated into the rich 
gold, by the subtle alchemy of his genius. 

The theatres of this age were exceedingly rude in their construction, 
and almost entirely destitute of those modem contrivances, creating 
illusions of scenery. The actors of this period were generally drama¬ 
tic authors, and associated themselves together in kind of joint-stock 
companies, travelling about the country, performing in the houses of 
the nobility, or performing on temporary stages in the court-yards of 
inns, as I have mentioned, or else they established themselves in some 
of the theatres then built in London. ‘As the Elizabethan dramas 
(says Shaw) are remarkable for the supposed changes of scene which 
take place in them, the spot represented to the audience was indicated 
by the simplest expedient. A placard was fixed to one of the curtains 
bearing the name of the city or country supposed, and this placard was 
changed for another upon the change of scene. If, for example, the 
action was to be imagined at Padua, ‘ Padua ’ was suspended in view 
of the audience ; should the scene be supposed to take place in a 
palace, a throne or canopy, called ‘ a state,’ would be pushed forward ; 
if in a tavern, the production of a table, with bottles and glasses upon 
it; if in a court, a combination of a throne with & table and pens and 
ink upon it, was all that was necessary to give a hint to the imagina¬ 
tive minds of an Elizabethan audience.’ 

The audiences of that day appear to have been forced to 

•Piece out the stage’s imperfections with their thoughts.’ 

Of movable painted scenes, the theatres of the Shaksperean era, pro¬ 
perly so-called, were not deficient. But in the period just preceding it 
they had (says Sir Philip Sydney) ‘ Thebes ’ written in great letters on an 
old door, when the audience were desired to understand that the scene 
lay in Thebes. Some of the stage-directions in the old plays are 
exceedingly curious. Hence, in the play of ‘ Selimus, the Emperor of 
the Turks,’ composed in 1594, when the hero is conveying his father’s 
dead body in solemn state to the temple of Mohammed, all parties are 
told, very gravely, * to suppose the temple of Mohammed.’ In the direc¬ 
tions to G-reene’s play of ‘Alphonsus,’ we read: ‘After you have sounded 
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thrice, let ‘ Venus * be let down from the top of the stage, and when 
she is down, say again in another part, ‘ exit Venus ; ’ or, if you con¬ 
veniently can, let a chair come down from the top of the stage, and 
draw her up/ * 

But in the dresses and properties the Shaksperean stage seems to 
have been rich enough. In ‘ The Antipodes,’ a play brought upon the 
stage in the year 1640, we have a poetic inventory of some of those 
stage-properties. * Bye-Play,’ speaking of ‘ Peregrine,’ says : 

* He has got into our tiring house amongst us, 

And ta’en a strict survey of all our properties, 

Our statues, and our images of gods, 

Our planets, and our constellations, 

Our giants, monsters, furies, beasts, and bug-bears, 

Our helmets, shields, and visors, hair, and beards, 

Our paste-board march-panes, and our wooden pies. 

Whether he thought’t was some enchanted castle, 

Or temple, hung and piled with monuments 
Of uncouth ana various aspects, 

I dive not to his thoughts. Wonder he did 
Awhile, it seemed, but yet undaunted stood; 

When, on a sudden, with thrice knightly force, 

And thrice puissant arm, he snatcheth down 
The sword and shield that I played Bevis with, 

Rushed among the ’foresaid properties, 

Killed monster after monster, takes the puppets 
Prisoners, knocks down the Cyclops, tumbles all 
Our Jigamogs and trinkets to the wall. 

Spying at last the crown and royal robes 
I’the upper-wardrobe, next to which, by chance, 

The devil’s visor hung, and their flame-painted 
Skin-coats, these he removed with greater fury ; 

And (having cut the infernal ugly feces 
All into mammocks,) with a reverend hand 
He takes the imperial diadem, and crowns 
Himself ‘ King of the Antipodes,’ and believes 
He has justly gained the kingdom by his conquest.’ 

Between the year 1570, to the year 1629, no less than seventeen 
play-houses were built in London. Queen Elizabeth, at the request of 
Sir Francis Walsingham, established with handsome salaries twelve of 
the principal players of that time, who went under the name of ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Comedians and Servants.* But, beside, many noblemen 
appear to have retained companies of players, who acted not only pri¬ 
vately, in the Lords’ houses, hut publicly, under their license and pro¬ 
tection. 

In 1603, the first year of King James’ reign, a license was granted, 
under the privy seal, to Shakspeare, Burbage, Hemmings. Condel, and 
others, authorizing them to act plays, not only at their usual house* 
the * Globe,’ on Bankside, but in any other parts of the kingdom. 

This Hemmings, and Condel are well known as the earliest editors 
of Shakspeare’s works, in folios, and Burbage was renowned as the 
great tragic actor of his day, and attained great celebrity in the cha¬ 
racter of Richard Third. * 

Actresses in these days there were none, after the fashion of the 
ancient theatrical companies among the Greeks. The female parts in 
the days of Shakspeare were performed by boys. A reference is made 
to this by ‘ Flute,* in Shakspeare’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ where 
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he says, ‘ Nay, faith, let me not play a woman; I have a beard 
coming.* 

With some few notable exceptions, the dramatic authors and actors 
of this age (usually the same persons) were a dissolute and degraded 
class. Nor was it without just cause that the Puritans, who were a 
butt for the satire and wit of the comedians and comic writers, directed 
their satires against the stage. 

A universal eagerness after theatrical diversions continued during the 
whole reign of King James, and great part of the first Charles’, until 
Puritanism, which had gathered great strength, openly opposed them 
as wicked and diabolical. Prynne, one of the leading Puritans, and 
whose ears were cropped, to answer for the wagging of his tongue, put 
out his famous ‘ Players’ , Scourge; ’ this was published in 1633. The 
players answered it by publishing the best old plays they could find, 
and, of course, many of Shakspeare’s; and for a short time the players 
prevailed. Prynne’s book was deemed an infamous libel against church 
and state, against peers, bishops, and magistrates, and, finally, against 
the king and queen. This fierce and bitter old Puritan, in this 
famous pamphlet, says, ‘ That English ladies had become shorn and 
frizzled madams, and had lost their modesty. That plays were the 
chief delight of the devil, and all that frequented them were damned.’ 
To all music he had an utter antipathy, and to church-music in parti¬ 
cular, which he calls ‘ the bleating of brute beasts,’ and says, ‘ The cho¬ 
risters bellow the tenor, as if they were oxen ; bark a counter-point, 
like a kennel of hounds; roar a treble, as if they were bulls; and 
grunt out a base, like a parcel of hogs.’ For this, and many other pas¬ 
sages, the book was ordered to be burnt by the common hangman, and 
he himself to stand in the pillory, have both his ears cut off, and to 
pay a fine of five thousand pounds, beside to suffer perpetual imprison¬ 
ment ; all of which, but the last, was carried into execution. But 
Puritanism day by day gathered strength, and finally the play-houses 
were leveled to the dust, but only to arise, in another age, with renewed 
vigor and strength. 


^THE DEAD ELOSSOM. 


The blossom died in early May, 

Before we knew its sweeter prime: 

No mellow fruit upon the bough 
Shall hang at Autumn’s harvest-time. 
Alone the naked tree shall stand, 
Fruitless in the teeming land. 


But when the winter, chill and drear, 

Whirls the leaves on every side, 

All shall then as naked be 
As the bough whose blossom died: 

For in the winter, none can say 

Which has blossomed in the May. Sigma. 
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The Lost Prince : Pacts tending to prove the Identity of Louis the Seventeenth of 

France, and the Rev. Eleazar Williams, Missionary among the Indians of North 

America. By John H. Hanson. In one volume: pp. 479. New-York: George P. 

Putnam, Number Ten, Park-Place. 

Louis the Seventeenth: His Life, Sufferings, and Death. By M. Beauchesne. In one 

volume: pp. 289. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

The Court, thanking the Jury for the patient hearing which they awarded 
to the first division of the 1 Charge to the Jury of the Public in the Dauphin 
Case] would now call their especial and earnest attention to the remaining 
unconsidered arguments involved in the case: 

* A farther and curious fact, strongly telling against the government, is that the 
death of the child was reported to the Committee of General Safety, before it had actu¬ 
ally occurred. Lasne, it seems, noted the precise time, as is customary on such occa¬ 
sions, and Gomin afterward went to inform the committee of the occurrence. He 
reached the Tuileries, and found the committee had adjourned. He, however, states 
that he saw Serestre, a member, who told him to keep the secret till the next day; 
and he adds that he did so. The next day, it was reported to the Convention that 
Louis Capet was dead, and that the committee had been informed of it at two o’clock 
on the preceding day. Generally, evidence as to the time is little to be relied on. But 
here, it is so interwoven with facts, as to leave; little doubt as to its correctness. The 
fact that Gomin proceeded after the death of the child, that he found the assembly 
adjourned, and that he kept the secret until the following day, show both the time and 
order of events. The statement made to the convention might be regarded as an error, 
were it not that Gomin alone should have reported it, which he did not. Moreover, as 
little was known and little thought of the child, it is not probable that rumor could 
have reported it before it had happened, as it has indeed been the case with many of 
our own distinguished men. 

1 This ends those facts of which the jury are to judge, and the effect of which they 
are to determine. 

* But there is another class of facts also bearing upon the case, which will require 
careful consideration. This case is properly an action brought by the Rev. Eleazar 
Williams against the lpte possessor of the French throne. Now, although hearsay is 
not evidence, admissions are; and admissions may, in such a case as this, be made not 
only by the parties but their privies. Louis Philippe is, in effect, a privy of Louis 
Eighteenth. The Duchess d’ANGOULEME was, in our view, a partner of, or joint tenant 
with, Louis Eighteenth. She was at least his avowed supporter and the possessor of 
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his political secrets: in legal effect, his duly-authorized agent. We will therefore 
admit any admissions of Louis Philippe, Louis Eighteenth, and of the Duchess d’Ax- 

GOULBME. 

< The admissions of Louis Philippe in words are narrowed to a single question: the 
admissions made by the Prince de Joinvillb to Mr. Williams. But Mr. Williams is 
a party to the suit; and however respectable a man, and however strongly corroborated 
by indirect evidence, his statement is not legal proof, and must be wholly rejected. 
Nemo in propria causa testis esse debet. Of the admissions to be gathered from his 
acts we will hereafter speak. 

< The admissions of Louis Eighteenth relate to two things. First, it appears that, 
although the highest marks of respect were paid to the memory of Louis Sixteenth. 
Marie Antoinette and the Duchess d’ENGHiEN none were given to the last, though 
youthful king. In the graves of the two former quick-lime had been emptied, and hun¬ 
dreds of victims buried over them and around them to obliterate the spot. The grave 
of the Dauphin could have been easily discovered, and the surgeons 7 examination of 
the skull afforded certain proof to identify the remains. Yet, while the supposed dust 
of Louis Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette was exhumed, to be re-buried with stately 
pomp and studied mourning, the bones of Louis Seventeenth, in an obscure cemetery, 
unmarked by a single memorial, still rest, like those of a common pauper. This sin¬ 
gular exception must be considered and explained. 

* The next is somewhat similar in character. Pelatan, the physician, according to 
his own statement, carried from the post-mortem examination the heart of the child. 
He preserved it for some years, when it was stolen by one of his students. Recovering 
it afterward, he offered it to the king as the heart of the dauphin. An inquiry was 
instituted, in which Lasnb testified that he was present at the examination, and nothing 
was carried away. The evidence, although contradictory, can be reconciled; for the 
statement of Lasnb amounts to nothing more than that he observed closely, and did 
not see any thing taken. In regard to this, M. Beauchesne stigmatizes the conduct of 
Pelatan as barbarous, and the statement for that reason incredible. Mr. Hanson 
claims that Pelatan was a physician of the highest standing, and entitled to every 
belief, and that his conduct sustains his testimony. Louis Eighteenth adopted the 
statement of Lasnb, and rejected the relic. Of his belief and his motive it is for the 
jury to judge. 

* The last admission contended for relates to Naundorf. 

* This man claimed to be the dauphin. It is not necessary that we should consider 
his claim. It is sufficient to know that he possessed a knowledge of facts constituting 
state secrets, and relating to the royal family. As far as Louis Eighteenth is concerned, 
the admissions pertaining to Naundorf relate to a single fact. It appears that, while 
all other claimants were brought to trial, he, after repeated applications, was refused 
one. Indeed, the refusal was one of the most suspicious character; for it was not only 
deliberate, repeated, and unprecedented, but at last was made emphatic and effectual 
by Naundorf’s being ordered from France. On these facts Mr. Hanson contends not 
that Naundorf was the dauphin, but that he was possessed of information which the 
king feared would betray the escape of his nephew. 

‘More interesting, if not more clear, are the admissions to be derived from the con¬ 
duct of the Duchess d’ANGOULEME. Our jury will, first in order, to construe her acts 
correctly, examine her character carefhlly. She was a woman of dauntless energy, 
unwavering resolution, and possessed of self-command beyond the ordinary measure of 
her sex or race. She was dignified, stern, conscientious, believing fully in the religion 
which she professed, and devoted to the system of which her family was the exponent. 
So greatly, indeed, did she possess these qualities, that Bonaparte is reported to have 
said of her that she was the only man in her family. Her position was as peculiar as 
her character. She was the daughter of the murdered king, the neice of the reigning 
one, the sister of the rightful prince, and the wife of the heir-apparent. 

‘ The only admission of the Duchess sought to be established directly, is by the evi¬ 
dence of Mrs. Brown, of New-Orleans. The testimony of this lady comes before us 
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approved by the strongest tests of truthfulness known to the law of credence. It is given 
while the witness was in extremis, and aware of her condition, which the law esteems of 
such importance that statements so made may be received in evidence as though legally 
verified. For the law properly regards a person believing himself at the point of 
death as under as high a moral obligation to testify truly as any human law could 
impose. The evidence is moreover sanctioned by a judicial oath, and is substantiated 
by a blameless reputation. It is also corroborated by statements made to unbiased 
parties before any of the facts now known had been brought to light In her testimony, 
however, Mrs. Brown is not sure that it was the Duchess who told her that the prince 
had escaped. Under the circumstances, the length of time elapsed since the conversa¬ 
tion, the position of the parties, the invariable absence of such confidence in the 
Duchess, in our judgment, authorize us in withholding this evidence from the jury 
entirely, were it not for the following facts : 

‘A venerable Christian woman, upon her death-bed, tells us that, from the Duchess 
d’ANGOULEME, or from one of two other persons, she heard that Louis Seventeenth 
escaped from the Temple, was brought to this country by a man named Bellanger, 
and was living under the- name of Williams. This statement of Mrs. Brown was 
made at least twelve years ago, before the name of a Bellanger was known, before the 
visit of the Prince de Joinville had taken place, and before the claim of Mr. Williams 
had been thought of. If this coincidence is to be ascribed to chance, a more miraculous 
chance is not recorded in the history of evidence. Still, this does not make the testi¬ 
mony of Mrs. Brown evidence. Unless her information was derived directly from one 
of the royal family it must be rejected. We allude to this merely as a confirmation 
of her statement that her information was derived from the Duchess d’ANGOULEME. 

* Of the acts of the Duchess the jury must be first struck with the neglect shown 
toward the memory of her brother. Like Louis Eighteenth, she erected no monument, 

; and allowed the heart produced by Pelatan to be retained by his family. We cannot 
«discover a single act indicating the sisterly regard which would naturally be shown 
/toward the remains of a brother. Yet to the other members of her family who had 
•been the victims of the revolution, no testimonials that an affection almost fanatical 
• eould prompt were unpaid. For her cousin, the Duke d’ENGHiEN, once a week, for 
months, she had masses performed, and repaired to her chapel, to pray for his soul. It 
is truly said, in reply to this, that the like offices were unnecessary according to the 
tenets of the Catholic faith for the soul of a child. But, while this is true, it neverthe¬ 
less shows a carelessness in regard to her brother strangely at variance with the fervor 
of the devotion which she rendered to what she deemed the sacred victims of an unholy 
^rebellion. 

* To the Duchess, Naundorf preferred his claim. Repeated were his applications for 
a personal interview, and repeated her refusals. To every request she returned not a 
■ decided negative, but a condition that he should send her the documentary evidence he 
.pretended to possess. At one time, she appears to have deemed a personal interview 
with the King of Prussia necessary to resolve her doubts. The king, it will be remem¬ 
bered, had some of the documents on which Naundorf based his claim. Whenever 
this subject was brought to her notice, strong agitation seems to have shaken her 
enduring frame. From her character and conduct, two inferences are drawn; Firstly, 
that she would never have consented to deprive her brother of his rights, and that her 
agitation was due to the love she bore him, and the horrors he had endured. Secondly, 
that she did assent to the surrender of his rights, from motives of state policy; but, 
in the unbending pride of her nature, scorned to render those testimonials of respect 
and love to an unknown impostor, which she would eagerly have given to a murdered 
brother, and the heir of her kingly Tace. 

‘A farther admission is also claimed against both the king and the duchess. The 
decree of the allied powers treated Louis Eighteenth in a maimer which allows the sup¬ 
position that the existence of Louis Seventeenth] was known to all the contracting 
parties. By itself, this construction carries little weight; but when taken in connection 
with the others, if they are held true, this is not without its signification. 
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* This ends the material facts of which we have legal evidence. The Others, founded 
upon hearkay, conjecture, and rumor, we exclude^ In construing these, we call the 
attention of our jury to a well-settled rule, peculiarly applicable to the case. We have, in 
speaking of the facts, adopted an old metaphor, and spoken of them as a chain and its links. 
This is an error. Circumstantial evidence made up of unmistakable facts where each one 
connects with another in such a way that should one be missing the break would be 
fatal, will alone bear this illustration. In the case before us, the facts are (each taken 
by itself) weak, but at the same time, corroborative of the others. Now, it is obvious 
and established, that, while one fact tending to a particular thing might by accident 
occur, and yet the thing itself never have happened, two facts tending to the same 
thing would be singular, and several in point of fact impossible. Thus, it often hap¬ 
pens in doubtful criminal cases, that a number of slight circumstances together form a 
strong conclusion. A more fitting metaphor would therefore be, the strands of a cable. 
It will be for the jury to say whether, in the case we are now trying, the slender strands 
of circumstantial evidence of Mr. Hanson will be sufficient to topple down the positive 
testimony which forms the tower of M. Bbauchbsne. 

4 If the jury shall be of the opinion that the prince escaped from the Temple, they 
will proceed to determine whether he survives in the person of the Rev. Mr. Williams. 
There is but one question, and it is a simple question of personal identity. Had but a 
few years intervened between the escape and the time of trial, Mr. Hanson would be 
required to produce witnesses who knew Mr. Williams when imprisoned. But, as it 
would be impossible to find such witnesses now, and the difference between the child 
and man would render this evidence useless could they be found, the question must be 
determined in another way. Firstly, by those personal marks (if any) which would 
survive childhood; and secondly, by those circumstances in his life which tend to cor¬ 
roborate or contradict the presumption. 

‘ The first indication of this identity is that of personal resemblance. This is based 
on the supposed resemblance between Mr. Williams and the Bourbon family, and on 
the supposed resemblance between Mr. Williams and the portraits of the prince. If 
it were proper to admit such evidence in any case, it would be in the one before us. It is 
supported by the testimony of competent and experienced persons, termed experts, 
who have made such matters their particular study, and whose opinions would be con_ 
sidered facts. There is also one actual/<*<# shown, and it is that the prince, although 
he had the Bourbon features generally, had not the Bourbon nose; while Mr. Williams, 
in the same way, has the Bourbon features generally, without this particular feature 
resembling that of the Bourbon family. But when it is remembered how frequently 4he 
features of children change, how often the opinions of the best judges differ, how 
common it is to find resemblances where there is no relationship, and relationship 
where there is no resemblance, we will be justified in excluding this testimony. 

* Of a very different character are those personal marks which do not depend upon the 
opinion of witnesses. If the witnesses are to be believed, this evidence, in the case 
before us, is unusually strong. The prince had, as we have seen, tumors upon the 
joints; and upon the same joints Mr. Williams has marks which the testimony 
of eminent physicians assures us were caused by tumors in childhood. In addi¬ 
tion to this, it appears by the evidence of Madame de Rambaud, the nurse of the 
prince, that upon his arm was a crescent-shaped scar, produced by vaccination. Her 
statement was made many years ago, to his sister, the Duchess d’ANGOULEMB, with 
great earnestness, and is manifestly true. From the silence of the duchess, we may 
also infer that she admitted it. Mr. Hanson was not aware of this fact till after the 
publication of M. Beauchesne’s work. Immediately upon learning it, he proceeded 
with Dr. Francis to Mr. Williams* residence, and examined his arm. The examination 
showed a crescent-shaped scar on the same arm, the effect of vaccination. The good 
faith of the whole evidence is therefore apparent. 

* This combination of facts not naturally connected, for the reasons stated before, gives 
to this evidence peculiar power. 
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* What question now naturally arises? It is whether this fact, presumptively established 
is strengthened or weakened, sustained or disproved, by the attendant circumstances. 

‘ Mr. Williams, it appears, was in early childhood the inmate of an Indian's lodge, a 
member of his family; passing as his son, owning him as father; bearing his 
name—the name be has always borne, and still retains. 

‘ If this primarfacie case is not overborne by other facts, it determines the question, 
and we may at once dismiss his claim. 

‘To overcome it, Mr. Hanson has produced a mass of testimony, the inadmissible 
portions of which we will reject, and the admissible briefly analyze and state. 

* Of this evidence, there is the testimony of two witnesses which, if true, will at once 
Settle the point. The strongest is that of an old Oneida warrior, who, in the form of 
an affidavit, states that Mr. Williams was not the son of John and Mart Ann Wil¬ 
liams, but was brought to them by two Frenehmen. The jury will examine this affi¬ 
davit, and judge of its truthfulness. The second is the statement, likewise under oath, 
in the form of an affidavit, of the putative or supposed mother of Mr. Williams, that 
he is not her son. The suspicion that arises against this testimony is caused by a pre¬ 
vious affidavit made by her, stating that Mr. Williams was her son. To this objection 
it is answered, that the first affidavit was fraudulently obtained, the witness swearing 
to it when ignorant of its contents, and not understanding the language in which it was 
expressed. The indefatigable counsel shows that the second affidavit was voluntarily 
made, to cure the involuntary falsehoods of the first. To sustain this, he points to the 
fact, that the last one was procured through the agency of an unbiassed party, was 
sworn to with the avowed intention of rectifying an • unintentional error, and was 
couched in the native language of the witness. It is undoubtedly true that a witness 
making two irreconcilable statements, is to [be looked upon suspiciously: but it is 
equally true that a witness may always correct a statement; and if the manner, the 
motive, and the statement of the witness do not warrant the suspicion, he is not to be 
condemned for an unintended error. 

‘From this positive testimony, we pass to circumstantial. Mr. Williams was 
undoubtedly a member of John Williams’ family, r and in infancy, imbecile. He was 
also about the age of the dauphin. Without regarding his own statement, which is not 
evidence, it may be, nay, must be inferred, from his subsequent mental vigor, that he 
did not acquire ,, but recovered the use of his mind. 

‘At. an early age, he was taken from John Williams, and placed under the charge of 
Mr. Ely, a New-England farmer, and an intelligent man. The work, on the part of Mr. 
E%r, was not a work of charity alone. It appears that funds for the education of this 
Indian boy were regularly supplied. From what mysterious source they came, is not 
proved, but that they continued for a great length of time, seems established. A sin¬ 
gular and romantic mystery is this: that in a quiet New-England township the supposed 
son of a vagrant Indian should year after year be supported for some unknown reason, 
and by some unknown person. 

‘ Lastly, an examination has been held by several physicians, who come to the con¬ 
clusion that Mr. Williams bears no trait of the Indian, and is undoubtedly an European. 
If the jury deem the judgment of these gentlemen to have been unbiassed, and their 
belief sincere, their testimony is alone conclusive. The vague opinions of uneducated 
men sink into nothingness beside the unerring deductions of science. 

‘ The remainder of Mr. Williams’ life, although creditable to him, and interesting to 
us, has no bearing upon the case, and we therefore pass to the last portion of the testi¬ 
mony : the admissions of the Prince de Joinvillb. 

‘ In 1841, the Prince de Joinvillb was in this country. He visited Green-Bay, the 
residence of Mr. Williams, and visited him at his house. At various times before 
reaching Green-Bay, he made inquiries for Mr. Williams, and expressed a desire to see 
him. When they met, he paid Mr. Williams so much respect as to attract the attention 
of the bystanders. To all these facts, several disinterested witnesses testify, and their 
testimony is clear, consistent, and conclusive. 
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* In 1853, an account of that interview was given by Mr. Williams, with a request 
that the prince would corroberate it. The prince replied. His answer contained four 
things. Firstly, it denied the statement of Mr. Williams ; secondly, it averred that the 
prince had felt a curiosity to see Mr. Williams, in consequence of the rumor that Mr. 
Williams thought himself the dauphin; thirdly, that the meeting was unsought and 
Accidental; and fourthly, that it was so trivial, that the prince did not remember Mr. 
Williams* name. Hie first disposes of Mr. Williams* account of the interview, for it 
raises an issue which evidence alone can decide. The second, third, and fourth are 
evidence only so far as they tend to show an intention at falsehood on the part of the 
prince; and the falsehood is evidence only to show that the prince deemed the interview 
of such importance as to induce him to falsity the facts relating to it 

‘ In regard to the second, the evidence shows that the rumor referred to had no 
existence until after the prince's visit to this country. As there was no public rumor 
for the prince to hear, the falsity of this assertion is an inevitable conclusion. 

* In regard to the third, Captain Shook states that the prince inquired for Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, requested Captain Shook to introduce him, and when introduced, paid him so 
much attention as to cause surprise. The other witnesses corroborate this, and show 
that previous inquiries for Mr. Williams had been made by the prince. 

4 In regard to the fourth, Mr. Williams states the receipt of letters from Louis 
Philippe, showing that he was, at least in the eyes of the French king, a person of 
importance. But these letters have been destroyed, and their contents, unfortunately, 
are unproved. Two things, however, tend to show their existence. The prince de 
Joinville admits, through his secretary, that Louis Philippe wrote to thank Mr. 
Williams for the hospitality and kindness he had extended to his son. Whether this 
was in ordinary courtesy for the king of France to render to a gentleman with whom 
his son had spent a few hours, and whom he had met accidentally, will be for the jury 
to say. Secondly, Mr. Williams has still a letter from the French Consul-General at 
New-York, accompanying a present of books from the king of France; and also a letter 
of the prince’s secretary, written by the direction of the prince, and in answer to one 
from Mr. Williams to the prince himself. 

'A great deal, in the course of this controversy, has been said touching the veracity 
of the prince and Mr. Williams. Without for am instant regarding the account of that 
interview as evidence, it may not be improper for us to say, that as far as the evidence 
extends, the statement of Mr. Williams appears to be entirely true, and the statement 
of the prince de Joinville utterly false. 

4 Having thus disposed of the historical question without expressing an opinion, there 
are one or two points on which we wish to state our belief and disbelief. 

* We do not believe that M. Beauchesne is the voluntary tool of the Orleans family. 
It is chiefly to him that Mr. Hanson is indebted for his own evidence, and the manner 
in which it is given betokens no sinister purpose. The care, the thought, the pathos, 
and the eloquenoe of the work, prove its author’s honesty. Such beauty and such 
feeling were never called forth by a fraudulent design. 

'We do not believe that Mr. Hanson has discharged his work in a superficial manner, 
has misrepresented the facts, or has dishonestly drawn his conclusions. The seal, the 
energy, and the thought in his work, prove his sincerity. The inuendoea that have been 
thrown out, and the sneers that have been given, are undeserved. The work excels, is 
argument and research, in skill mid power, any that was ever written in such a contro¬ 
versy. We have no hesitation in saying, that of aU the articles that have been written 
against Mr. Hanson, there has not been one which has fairly stated the real facts, or 
clearly understood the real difficulties. 

* We do think both works possess value beyond this controversy. The beauty and 
eloquence of M. Beauchesne depict the horrors of the Revolution in a form as truthful, 
but not as repulsive, as those of the ablest of our modern historians. We doubt, 
indeed, whether there is any book which tells these fearful tales with such romantic 
interest. Under the guise of narrative, its author arranges facts and arguments with 
elaborate artfulness. He warms with his subject at the proper places, and with masterly 
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skill pictures events which, were they told in a novel, the reader could hardly believe 
unreal. 

‘Mr. Hanson gives us a nervous review of modern French history, and additional 
incidents of our own. With lawyer-like adroitness, he impugns the motives, ridicules 
the pathos, exposes the fallacies, demonstrates the errors, and derides the conclusions 
of his accomplished adversary. Of both authors it may be said, they are advocates 
rather than historians. ' Their opinions are prejudiced, and their deductions suspicious. 
Their statements require scrutiny, and their assumptions investigation. Non possunt 
esse jude et pars. The work of Mr. Hanson contains passages of great force, and of 
considerable beauty. In the former it is generally superior, and in the latter inferior, to 
the rival volume. M. Bbauchesnb was writing a narrative which he believed would be 
conclusive: Mr. Hanson, an attack which he hoped would be successful. The effect is 
apparent in their labors. The work of the one is invested with the greater dignity; 
that of the other is possessed of the greater power. 

* We believe Mr. Williams to be a Christian minister. In our dislike of royalty, we do 
not over-look the history of his exemplary life. A poor Indian boy wandering among the 
wild woods of the Adirondack, educated among strangers in the heart of puritan New- 
England, a brave soldier in our most unhappy war; devoted for the noblest of purposes 
to those whom all others seem eager to injure and neglect: such is the admitted record 
of his life. Strange destiny it seems, without gazing into the depths which neither his 
memory nor our knowledge sufficiently illume! Others who acted with him have 
retained their honors; but he, as the great men who approved his services have dropped 
away, has lived to see those services ungratefully forgotten. Necessity has chilled the 
current of his hopes, and reverses have snatched away the little he occasionally has 
saved. Although laboring for the friendless and unfortunate, little of sympathy or 
assistance has been given in his aid. At last, as he is approaching, with the cheerfulness 
of resignation, the end of his journey, he is told that he is the descendant of a line of 
kings. A story it is, so strange, that the vicissitudes within his memory are as nothing 
to the romance which went before. Tet he looks neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, peacefully pursuing the narrow way which duty dictates, and which Heaven has 
assigned. Years have passed since he first heard the story, yet he has made no effort 
to establish his claim, or through it to obtain respect. Nor does he now. A friend, 
voluntarily, and not at his request, undertook the task of establishing his right. In 
the minds of many, that right is conclusively established. Yet still, Mr. Williams asks 
for nothing but the aid which Christian men should be willing to afford. Intent on 
this one object, avoiding display, renouncing ambition, shunning the world, he still 
meekly labors for their interests, and not his own. It seems hard that one who has so 
patiently endured, and so faithfully performed, should, in misfortune and old age, be 
reviled as an impostor and a cheat. 

‘ Should the theory of Mr. Williams’ claim be found the truth, it will present a pic. 
ture of the vicissitudes of human life, more strange than the fancy of poet or novelist 
has ever sketched. If it be true, inscrutable to us are the decrees of Providence. Before 
us, we shall see the legitimate heir of the great French monarchy the destitute mis¬ 
sionary of an Indian tribe. Gazing backward, we will behold the object of a haughty 
family’s affection, hope, and pride, houseless, homeless, friendless. A step farther will 
be seen an innocent child taken from a gorgeous court, then torn from its shrieking 
mother’s arms, to languish in the first solitary confinement to which a child was pro¬ 
bably ever doomed. There in the retrospect will appear the little heart that danced so 
lightly at the sight of courtly pageantry, fluttering from the ceaseless terrors of that 
gloomy solitude: the eyes forgetting sight, the tongue forgetting language, and the 
head that in infancy was pillowed on the bosom of the peerless heroine of modern 
history, in childhood resting on the rude branches of an Indian’s hnt. Yet in the fan¬ 
cied picture appears as plainly life’s common result. The days, as they passed, have 
been to him as long, and the years, as he looks back upon them, appear as brief. The 
same sun has warmed him, and the same frost chilled him: joys and sorrows, hopes 
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and fears, have alike been around his path; he has breathed the same air, and gazed 
upon the same skies, and approaches the same end. 

‘ With most men, the visions of exalted station, under such circumstances, would form 
the closing labor of their lives. 

‘Gazing on the bright castles.which their fancies paint; content to cast away their 
certain hopes for imagined nothingness; careless of the present and reckless of the 
future, such would find in the pleasure of anticipation the oblivion of their real life. 
The reasonable hopes of power and greatness that lighten the laborer’s toil, and stain¬ 
less enter the youthful heart, are easily perverted from their heaven-sent purpose. 

‘ To those who would indulge their delightful visions, would appear of the life they 
possibly might lead, pains and privations would fade away, and pictures of happiness, 
and power, and courtly pageantry, and historic fame, would shut out the sorrows of 
their lowlier lot. 

* * Fab happier he, content with his condition! 

Love on the earth, and hope beyond the skies! ’ 1 


Personal Narrative op Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New-Mexico, California, 
Sonora, and Chihuahua, connected with the United States and Mexican Boundary 
Commission, during the years 1850, ’51, ’52, and ’53. By John Russell Bartlett, 
United States’ Commissioner during that Period. In two volumes: pp. 1111. New- 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

When Mr. Bartlett first received his appointment at the hands of our 
Government, we ventured the prediction that he would not only faithfully 
discharge the duties involved in his mission, but that the public would 
doubtless be indebted to his pen for a record of his travels and observations, 
which could not fail to possess more than common interest. With great 
knowledge of books; large acquaintance with men, and the most eminent 
men, of the time; an accomplished ethnological student, a diligent historical 
explorer, and thoroughly conversant with the geographical features of the 
country; he entered upon his office; and the result, both in his labors, and 
in the record of them, are such as might have been expected at his hands. 
Before proceeding to indicate the general character of the work before us, 
let us say a few words in relation to that which will .first strike the reader, 
its outward appearance and illustrations. The type and paper are of the 
same kind which we had occasion to mention in the edition of Addison’s 
4 Spectator,’ noticed in our last number—and nothing better had been seen 
in any previous American book. The illustrations are both numerous and 
good. There are in the two volumes, exclusive of maps, sixteen large litho¬ 
graphs of towns, landscape-scenery, etc., and no less than ninety-four well- 
drawn and clearly-engraved wood-cuts, of different objects of interest 
encountered in the author’s extended and varied joumeyings. 

The work is a 4 Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents; ’ and 
only such digressions are admitted as seemed to the writer absolutely neces¬ 
sary for a full ^understanding of the subject. Short descriptions of the 
towns visited are given, as well as general remarks on the country, as occa¬ 
sion required. So of the botany and zoology, the traveller conveys a cor- 
rect idea of the character of the country throughout which his reader is 
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to follow him, without lists and descriptions, scientific or otherwise, of every 
plant, quadruped, bird, and reptile that came in his way. The narrative is 
divided into distinct journeys, each complete in itself The first is from 
Indianola, on the coast of Texas, where the Commission disembarked, via 
San Antonio and the northern route (not now travelled) to El Paso del 
Norte, about eight hundred and fifty miles. A second, to the Copper-Mines 
of New-Mexico, in the Rocky Mountains, near the Rio Gila, with a residence 
there of several months. A third, to the interior of Sonora and back. A 
fourth, from the Copper-Mines, along the boundary-line south of the Gila, 
to the Rio San Pedro, and thence, through another portion of Sonora, to 
Guaymas, on the Gulf of California. Seventh, a journey from San Diego, 
by the Colorado and Gila rivers, to El Paso del Norte. And, lastly, a jour¬ 
ney through the States of Chihuahua, Durango, Zacatecas, New-Leon, 
Tamaulipas, and the south-western comer of Texas, to Corpus Christi, on the 
Gulf of Mexico. These several journeys embrace an extent of nearly five 
thousand miles by land. Mr. Bartlett has described with minuteness the 
Indian tribes with which he remained for some time, and whose habits he 
had a good opportunity to study, while he incidentally speaks of the tribes 
through whose countries he passed, without entering into any special detail 
He was so fortunate as to obtain vocabularies of more than twenty aborigi¬ 
nal languages, many of which had never been taken down before, and none 
so fully as by himself His farther ethnological collections embrace portraits 
of many of these tribes, both male and female, showing the characteristic 
features of each; in addition to which, sketches were taken, exhibiting their 
manners and customs, arts, husbandry, etc. It is greatly to be hoped that 
our Government may authorize the publication of such a report as our 
author could prepare upon the ethnology of the Indian tribes of the exten¬ 
sive region explored'by the Boundary Commission. Collections in the 
various departments of natural science were extensively made by the differ¬ 
ent officers, or 4 professors,’ in the Commission, of which there were four 
in the single department of botany. In the mines visited, the mineralogical 
specimens secured; the pictorial sketches of scenery and character obtained; 
in the maps, drawings, and elaborate sketches executed, there seems to have 
been a single eye to the perfection of the survey, and the value which a full 
and truthful record of its events might present 
To say nothing of the great value of these volumes as a guide to the 
regions visited — regions destined to become as familiar to our citizens as any 
part of California itself, so little known only a short time ago—this work 
of Mr. Bartlett is replete with interest from the manner in which he has 
jotted down his observations. The style is simple and unpretending, and 
all the more graphic and attractive on that account. The incidents, many 
exciting, some amusing, others humorous, and all entertaining, evidently 
were recorded while they were fresh in the mind of the author, and in the 
same fresh way they will reach the mind of the reader. In the regretted 
absence of space for extracts, we can but warmly commend these volumes 
{to a wide and cordial acceptance. 
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HuGje: by Albert Pike. Printed for Private Distribution. In one volume: pp. 393 

Philadelphia: C. Sherman, Printer. 

‘ Printed for private distribution,’ eh ? Does Mr. Pike suppose that he 
can put forth a volume of such poetry as is contained between the two covers 
of this very handsome book, and have it ‘ hushed up ? ’ Must his readers 
peruse it in private, and ‘say nothing to no body’ about it? If he does 
think so, he is slightly mistaken, at least in our case. ‘ Many a year is in 
its grave,’ since our lamented friend Inman, the beloved and accomplished 
artist, called at our office, and invited us to accompany him in a call upon a 
friend of his, whom he was anxious that we should meet. Hat on, and cane 
in hand, we departed; and as we walked up Broadway, he said: * I want to 
make you acquainted with Albert Pike, of Arkansas, one of your contri¬ 
butors, and author of the ‘ Hymns to the Gods,’ in Blackwood’s Magazine; 
and by Jove, he is one of the gods himself 1 ’ We went up to the Masonic 
Hall, in Broadway, the spacious public room of which had just been con¬ 
verted into l The KnicTcerbocker Bowling - Saloon' by a society of gentlemen 
whose recreation it was to enjoy the healthy and manly exercise of bowling. 
As we entered, for the first time, it struck us, as we remarked at the time, 
that it seemed like rolling ten-pins in Westminster Abbey. Six alleys ran 
the entire length of the hall; and under the Gothic arches and pendants, 
and in the westering light of the sun, that came dimly through the lofty, 
picturesque windows, the players at the farther end seemed diminished to 
the size of boys. But it was no ‘ boys’ play ’ in which they were engaged. 
We walked up to the upper end of the middle alley, where stood a man some 
six feet and a half in height, erect as a statue, with a huge ball in his right 
hand, (like Persico’s Columbus, on the eastern portico of the Capitol at 
Washington,) poising it for an inevitable ‘ten-strike.’ ‘His hair was thick, 
and black, and long, and hjs face was like the tan,’ but the fresh blood man¬ 
tled his cheek, and his eye was as ‘ bright as a new dollar.’ This was Albert 
Pike ; and he looked exactly the poet that he is; a fact, by the way, that 
cannot always be alleged of all other good poets. The ‘ tall son of York,* 
who was his * pardner ’ in the next alley, although a ‘ man of inches,’ was 
not his ‘ match ’ in fullness of well-developed proportions. Mr. C. L. Elliott, 
an artist of considerable ‘ cleverness ’ in his peculiar line, painted the poet’s 
portrait some years after; but, probably for the sake of effect, he made the 
beard and moustache of his subject gray — a kind of ‘ sable silver ’; a liberty 
which we think no faithful portrait-painter ought ever to take with his 
sitters. 

Well, this, as we have said, was Albert Pike ; Pike, the lawyer, the legis¬ 
lator, the patriot soldier in Mexico, the poet, the—writer of the ‘ Nugae ’ before 
us; which let us proceed to consider. We shall say nothing of the ‘ Hymns 
to the Gods.’ Several of them were written for, and appeared in, the 
Knickerbocker; and these, as was the case with those from Blackwood, 
were widely copied in this country. We choose the rather to quote from 
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those portions of his volume which may be called songs of the affections, of 
which it is easy to see the writer’s heart is full Let us begin with his 
‘Farewell to New-England' simply premising, that our poet is a ‘son ’ of the 
New-Hampshire division of that extensive and renowned region: 


* Farewell to thee, New-England! 

Farewell to thee and thine! 

Good-bye to leafy Newbury, 

And Rowley’s hills of pine! 

‘ Farewell to thee, brave Merrimac! 

Good-bye^ old heart of blue J 
May I but find, returning, 

That all, like thee, are true! 

‘Farewell to thee, old Ocean! 

Gray father of mad waves! 

Whose surge, with constant motion, 
Against tne granite raves. 

‘Farewell to thee, old Ocean! 

I shall see thy face once more, 

And watch thy mighty waves again, 
Along my own bright shore. 

‘ Farewell the White Hills’ summer-snow, 
Ascutney’s cone of green! 

Farewell Monadnock’s regal glow, 

Old Holyoke’s emerald sheen! 


‘Farewell gray hills, broad lakes,sweet dells, 
Green fields, trout-peopled brooks I 
Farewell the old familiar bells! 

Good-bye to home and books! 

‘ Good-bye to all! to friend and foe! 

Few foes I leave behind: 

I bid to all, before I go, 

A long farewell, ana kind. 

‘ Proud of thee am I, noble land! 

Home of the fair and brave! • 

Thy motto evermore should stand, 

'Honor, or honor’s grave ! ’ 

‘ Whether I am on ocean tossed, 

Or hunt where the wild deer run, 

Still shall it be my proudest boast, 

That I’m New-England’s son. 

‘So, a health to thee, New-England, 

In a parting cup of wine! 

Farewell to leafy Newbury, 

And Rowley’s woods of pine! ’ 


It is not unknown to our readers that Mr. Pike did good service in the late 
war in Mexico; and while in that campaign, he saw one day a robin, the 
first and only one that he encountered in the entire region; and on hearing 
the song of the familiar ‘Red-breast,’ he bursts out into a song of his own, 
which, aside from the true feeling which it breathes, is not less musical than 
the sweet utterance of which it is the theme: 


‘ Hush 1 where art thou clinging, 

And what art thou singing, 

Bird of my own native land ? 

Thy song is as sweet as a fairy’s feet 
Stepping on silver sand. 

Ana thou art now 

As merry as though thou wast singing at home, 

Far away, in the spray 

Of a warm shower raining through odorous gloom; 
Or, as if thou wast hid, to tne tip of thy wing, 

By a broad oaken leaf in its greenness of spring, 
With thy nest lurking ’mid a gray heaven of shade, 
To protect thy dear young from all harm fitly made. 

‘ Hush I hush! Look around thee! 

Bleak mountains impound thee, 

Cliffs gloomy, rocks barren and dead; 

A lone, desolate pine doth above thee incline, 

But yields not a leaf for thy bed. 

And lo! below, 

No flowers of beauty or radiance bloom, 

But weeds—grayheads — 

That mutter and moan wnen the wind-tides loom. 
And the rain never falls in the warm, sunny spring, 
To freshen thy heart or to strengthen thy wing; 

But thou livest a hermit these deserts among, 

Where Echo alone makes reply to thy song. 
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‘And while thou art chanting, 

With head thus up-slanting, 

Thou seemest a thought or a vision, 

That flits with quick haste o’er the heart’s lonely waste, 
With an influence soothing, elysian: 

Or a lone, sweet tone, 

That sounds for a time in the ear of Sorrow : 

Ah! soon, too soon, 

1 must bid thee a long and a sad good-morrow! 

But if thou wilt turn to the south thy wing, 

I will meet thee again in the end of spring, 

And thy nest can he made where the peacn and the vine 
Shall shade thee, and tendril and leaf shall entwine. 


‘Ah 1 thou art a stranger, and darer of danger, 

That over these mountains hast flown; 

For the land of the North is the clime of thy birth. 
And here thou, like me, art alone. 

Go back on thy track! 

It were wiser and better for thee and me, 

Than to mourn, alone. 

So far from the waves of our own bright sea : 

Then the eyes that we left to grow dim, months ago, 

Will greet us again with their idolized glow. 

Let us haste, then, sweet bird, to revisit our home, 

Where the oak-leaves are green, and the sea-waters foam! ’ 


We do not * content ourselves ’ with one more selection, but it is really all 


for which we have space. And if we 
bachelor, or one who never felt ‘love 
‘Genevieve’ at once: 

‘ Of all the rivers of the West, 

I love the clear Neosho best; 

For there was I first truly blest — 

There first in my fond arms I pressed 
My blushing Genevieve. 

Her eyes were bright, yet black as night, 
And radiant with love’s holy light: 

A tender, melancholy pair, 

Brilliant as if were throned there 
Twin love-stars of the eve. 

How dear to me that rosy mouth! 

Sweet as the sweet-briar of the South; 
Those little, graceful, dancing feet, 

That flew so joyfully to meet 
Me, on our old, rude, oaken seat, 

Close to the clear Neosho! 

‘ On my fond heart her forehead fair. 

In trusting fondness pillowed there ; 

The sun-shine, flashing from her hair, 

With golden glory filled the air 

That swam round Genevieve. 

Her lips divine pressed close to mine — 
Nay, frown not, Dian ! pure as thine, 

Were soul and heart, and lip and eye; 

Pure as an angel of the sky 

Was my sweet Genevieve ! 

Her bosom’s snowy paradise, 

Forbidden to unhallowed eyes, 

Beat with devotion on my breast; 
And, clasping fondly her slight waist, 
Those rosy, loving lips I kissed, 

Chaste as the cold Neosho. 


have any reader who is an incorrigible 
s holy flame,’ we advise him to skip 


‘ The river murmured in its bed; 

The scented clover round us spread; 

The birds sang gladly overhead; 

Bees at the honeysuckle fed: 

All loved my Genevieve. 

Her petted deer was ever near, 

A gentle thing, devoid of fear; 

The flowering vines above us made 
A silver dusk, half light, half shade, 

From morn till dewy eve. 

And there she murmured m my ear 
The words I longed and hoped to hear, 
Confessing she was all my own, 

Which her dear eyes before had shown, 
While often we sat there alone, 

Close to the clear Neosho. 

‘ Over the lofty Cavanole 

The crimson clouds still foam and roll; 

But she is gone that was the soul, 

Illuming like a sun the whole, 

My sweet young Genevieve ! 
Vanished are those bright hours that rose 
Like golden drifts at day’s soft close; 

That face no longer greets me here, 

Which made these grassy banks so dear: 

I stay behind to grieve. 

Yet still I love the tranquil tide, 

On which I wooed and won my bride. 
Long years have passed since she was there, 
Yet I preserve, with jealous care, 

Our old, rude, twisted oaken chair, 

That hallows the Neosho.’ 
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Is not this a charming picture of female loveliness ? 4 Yea or nay ? ’ 

‘As of one heart-sore, 

Her wasted hands were crossed upon her breast, 

Thin, and transparent as an amethyst 
Her head hung drooping, like the heavy bud 
Of a faint lily. When the abundant flood 
Of the rich moon-light fell upon her face, 

It met in her large eye a changeless gaze, 

A ghastly paleness on her brow and cheek, 

Which, plainer than all words could do, did speak 
Utter despair.’ 


We think Mr. Pike has made a slight mistake in keeping his private 4 1 ’ 
from the public eye, in this attractive volume. One who can write as he has 
written, whose verse is a pellucid stream, through which his heart shines 
like a diamond, need not have permitted his modesty to do the public an 
injustice. However, his ‘private distribution,’ if it embraces all his friends, 
will exhaust a large edition. 


The Complete Poetical Works op William Wordsworth. Edited by Henry Reed, 

Professor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. In one volume: 

pp. 720. Philadelphia: Hays and Zell, Number 193, Market-street 

We have already alluded to a former edition of Wordsworth’s complete 
works, edited, with great care and good taste, by Pofessor Reed ; but, after. 
all, it was not a ‘ complete ’ edition, in the full sense of the term, or the pre¬ 
sent would not be so great an improvement as it is upon the former. In the 
present volume, the text of the former edition has been mainly retained, 
but it contains numerous additional poems, selected and inserted under the 
author’s own direction, and with his latest revisions. It also contains some 
pieces which were inadvertently omitted from the very last London edition 
of his works. There is an alphabetical index to the poems, and an index 
to the first lines, which, with an ample general table of contents, render 
reference to any particular poem an easy matter; and this, as all lovers of 
Wordsworth will see, supplies an important desideratum to the consulting 
of an author so voluminous as the great head of the 4 Lake School.’ In the 
prefatory matter of the volume, Mr. Reed has introduced the tributes paid 
to the genius of Wordsworth by the late Hartley Coleridge, and by Tal- 
fourd, together with the still grander one from the pen of the author of 
4 The Christian Year; ’ 4 a faithful and eloquent exposition of the character 
and spiritual worth of Wordsworth’s poetry, expressed with such truthful¬ 
ness and beauty of diction that the words scarcely seem to belong to a dead 
language, when thus made the eloquent utterance of living thought and feel¬ 
ing.’ The present edition demands the same praise on the score of typo¬ 
graphical execution which we awarded to the former one. It is well printed, 
in double'columns, upon good paper, and is embellished with an engraved 
bust of Wordsworth, and a fine view of Rydal Mount, his life-long resi¬ 
dence. 
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A Lecture upon Art. — We have perused with unwonted interest, a 
‘Lecture upon Art' delivered some weeks since in Rochester, by Henry 
J. Brent, Esq. An accomplished landscape-painter, devoted with sincere 
affection to his noble art, he adds to these advantages as a lecturer 
upon a favorite and familiar theme, an intimate acquaintance with the best 
collections of art abroad, which he visited and studied during a foreign resi¬ 
dence of several years. The antiquity, the omnipresence, so to speak, of 
one of the chief elements of art, is fervidly set forth in the passage which 
ensues: 

‘When the supreme Ruler of the universe created the four elements, it strikes me 
that they were intended to be the materials out of which man was, in‘part, to have his 
being. • They were the leading qualities of the universe, and destined to reproduce, ad 
infinitum, other minor elements — minor, but equally essential and equally enduring. 
We were to enter into their spirit, and theirs into ours. 

‘He made the air, the sea, the sun, (that blazing ancestor of fire,) and He made the 
earth. On the latter, more especially, I feel inclined to build my structure of art-idea, 
and attempt, hurriedly and compressedly to be sure, to establish my fabric of universal 
love for its spirit. A solemn thought comes over me at this moment, and one that will 
not bear suppression. Let me utter it with no mock semblance of reverence, but sim¬ 
ply, and in faith. It was the intention of the Great Disposer that art should he. He 
willed it from the dawn, and it was. He, himself was the author of the thought, (for, 
in reason, none other could be,) and the artificer of his intention. He made a theory, 
and called it Beautt. 

* Into the vast solitudes of the-primal era, when the wheels of time rolled simply over 
things, and not over historic events, ere days were clocked, or years calendared, ere 
formation had grown out of the seasons, and circumstances out of existences, let me 
for an instant pause with you, and let your imaginations sympathize with mine in the 
logic of its fancy, and conceive the world a chaotic mass of materials. 

‘As we thus stand in the grim silence and the glorious gloom, see how gradually 
comes over the upward vault the tremulous waves of light, gathering the clouds into 
form and order. See the purple-tinted and the snow-capped vapors, how they are spread 
in huge pillars and domes. See how they move from east to west, with the uprising 
and onward advancing sun. Anon, glittering in a pageantry of splendor, he wheels 
his golden axles, and, at his meridian height, looks down from the young skies upon a 
revealed world of mountain, forest, lake, ocean, plain, and green savannahs, and rivers 
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launching their bright tides through the lengths of continents. Alone, with the Eternal, 
were the sun and the revolving spheres; alone in a mighty realm of beauty — a beauty 
that is now existing in all the main features of its creation, as it was then, fixed in the 
firm necessity of a positive element. 

‘ Why is this beauty found in the organism of all created objects ? Why is not all 
disjointed, out of sorts, mixed in a medley of confusion ? Why is not the moon black, 
and the earth black? Why is not every mountain exactly like its sister mountain? 
Why is not every river straight and as formal as a Hollander’s canal? Why do they 
not push up hill, instead of tumbling in torrents of liquid diamonds from beetling cliff 
to the dark gorge beneath ? Why are not all trees straight as the pole of a clothes-line, 
and wearisome to the eye by their infamous monotony ? Why are not all rocks of a mud- 
formation, disgusting to the sight and miry to the tread ? Why are men pretty good- / 
looking sometimes, and women (when they are women) always beautiful? 

‘You anticipate my answer to my own questions, and would exclaim, did not the 
rules of the lecture-room forbid, that it is because, as I have said before, ‘ Beauty exists 
as an element ,’ and so it will exist for ever.’ 

The lecturer next proceeds to give the following glowing description of 
Paradise, in connection with Art: 

* The murmuring river runs its course by banks garlanded with roses. The mur¬ 
muring river reveals in its sparkling depths the shadows of trees that lift their wealth 
of foliage to the air. Imagination flits into the endless reaches of the forests, where 
musical birds swing on boughs whose leaves bear the odors of heaven. Through long, 
winding avenues, glimpses are caught of the blue mountain barrier that, in tone and 
sentiment, holds companionship with the firmament. Here and there the broad-winged 
light falls on the velvet turf, and spreads the shadows of stars upon the ambrosial 
spaces; shadows, soft and dim as the dreams of love, creep pleasantly beneath vine- 
clad, over-hanging rocks. The river murmuringly flows on, and blossoms of the per¬ 
petual spring, fallen from the profuse shores and the clustering trees, dapple its surface 
with their varied tints, and speak the first bright thought of mingled color. It is not 
enough, all this; not quite enough. Beauty pervades the scene. It is steeped in the 
very mightiness of perfection, and yet it is not perfect; for that which is to esteem this 
perfection is not here. The Almighty is here; but even that, it seems, is not enough; 
and so, when the moon is bathing this wilderness of inconceivable natural glory, a form 
appears, all .compact and divine. Man is in Paradise, and soon through those dim 
woods, where shadows wander, another form is seen. ’T is painted air that glides into 
-our senses. ’T is WomanI 

* Why do we find all these natural beauties there ? They are before us, and, being 
there, they are essential, else they never would Time been there. Their birth is before 
the Scriptures and the FalL They were made to be the companions of man; to be his 
fellow-dwellers, and he was not simply to draw his sustenance from them, not simply 
rto plough the land, and plant the crop, and reap it, (as soeial verdicts now-a-days reap 
khe beard,) but to lie down upon its breast, and from it, and with it, and with them, 
look up to their mutual God, and understand each other.’ 

Having briefly sketched his conception of the 4 Idea of Art,’ the lecturer 
leaves the mythical portion of his subject, and passes on to the practical 
enlargement of the principle involved in his theme. 4 I will not attempt/ 
he remarks, 4 to concentrate our understanding of art in any verbal expla¬ 
nation. Three words, or three lines, might inform us of the nature of art, but 
its meaning is too broad, its scope too extensive, to be treated by the philo¬ 
sophy of phraseology. Those who are desirous of a ‘short cut’ to such 
information I can refer to Johnson, that despot of language, or to our own 
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Webster, that Noah of syllables, who, taking all known words into the 
ark of his lexicography, has saved them from the flood of cheap literary 
invention that for more than ‘forty days’ has been invading our shores and 
has penetrated even to the Ararat of our select libraries.’ The subjoined 
tribute to Grecian art evinces the 4 fervent floridity ’ of a true devotee: 

* Go back with me to remoter times. Go where first this flower bloomed, and where 
it was nurtured; where it was taught to cluster around the temples, and twine its ten¬ 
drils over every monument that Mind suggested should be raised to warriors victorious 
or bards inspired. Climb with me the rocky steep on which the Parthenon stood in 
its pride, when Pericles, the Magnificent, held the governmental reins of Attica. ’T is 
there, in Greece, that we must look for the dawn of practical, poetic art. ’T is there 
that we can linger amid her gorgeous mansions of the gods, and trace the chisel or the 
pencil of her artists, blending the graces of rapturous beauty with the awful sublimity 
of the heathen mythology. There we find the edifice of piety, purer than the divinity 
to whose honor it was raised, and even the statue more durable in its fame than that 
of the popular idol it was erected to commemorate. Such, at times, is the power of 
art, that it idealizes ideality itself, and, with its Promethean fire, takeB from Destiny the 
spirit of its eternal existence.’ 

Passing over the history of the progress of the Grecian schools of art, 
the lecturer pauses for a few moments in the shadow of a building upon the 
Acropolis of Athens. The era is in the heathen calendar, and dates some 
centuries before the rising of the 4 Star of Bethlehem: ’ 

‘The hour is mid-night, and over the distant hills the moon is all uprisen, and lights 
the animated marblesof the near Pantellicus. The famed JEgean sea is slumbering 
along its shores, unawakened by its billows, where Themistocles has fought, and Plato 
mused. Afar off we catch dim outlines of the mountain ridges where Persia made 
Thermopylae an altar: and there, where the plain sweeps into lofty cliffs, is the far- 
famed Bay of Salamis, where Greece gave a grave to Persia. Near us are fragments of 
fragments, and marble leaves seem bursting from out the moon-steeped rock. Here 
and there a figure, tall and graceful, passes from the shadow into light, and is lost in 
the angle of a wall that Phidias has leaned upon, as we lean now, and gazed, as we 
are gazing, upon the crowning triumph of art — of art in all its branches — the Par¬ 
thenon, the temple of the tutelar Minerva. Here are statues and paintings innumera¬ 
ble; the fretted pile is replete with groups, wonderful even then, when art was at its 
zenith, and wonderful now, from its contrast with what the modems have performed. 
Pericles has lived long enough to conquer even political animosity, and to enjoy, with 
the whole of Athens, these accumulated triumphs of his policy. He has just won the 
verdict of the Athenians in his favor; for, as Plutarch, that Boswell of antiquity, and 
Gibbon, Munchausen of biographers, inform us, he had said, when, in a fit of madness, 
the people had condemned him to pay out of his own purse for the public edifices, (he 
had previously suggested to them that resort, when they grumbled at his having paid 
his artists out of the treasury of the commonwealth;) ‘ I will pay for all this/ he said, 
sweeping his great Grecian hand around that Paradise of unfallen ‘Eves and Adams, 
of gods and heroes, and splendid palaces of religion/ and of state, ‘ but only let the 
new edifices be inscribed with my name, not that of the people of Athens? The histo¬ 
rian says: ‘ Whether it was that they admired the greatness of his spirit, or were ambi¬ 
tious of the glory of such magnificent works, they cried out ‘ that he might spend as 
much more as he pleased of the public treasure, without sparing it in the least? All 
this was very fine, by the way, in our friends of Athens; for the truth of the matter is, 
the money, properly speaking, was money contributed for the benefit of the whole of 
Greece, by the protected cities of the confederation. Speaking as an artist, and not as 
a moralist, particularly a political one, I think Pericles was right 
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‘ Tarrying long enough to drink in our full of the exterior beauties of the scene, let 
us, like a band of happy travellers, enter the vast halls of this pillared pile of marble. 
The candelabras are lighted, and, brighter than the moon, they flash on statues and 
paintings, the works of Phidias, and Polyclbtus, Alcamenes, Praxiteles, and Myron. 
Anon, we stand at the base of that famed statue of the Protectress — the high-born 
divinity of the land. It gazes, with its moveless eyes, out upon the western air, upon 
the Areopagus, the Agora, and over the plain and over the sea. It is armed, like Ham¬ 
let’s Father’s ghost, and, with its visor up, the live-night-long it keeps its watch upon 
the battlements of its beloved metropolis. Whatever Greek from distant parts return¬ 
ing, either from the mountain farms or from the stranger climes afar, that lance and 
crest are the first things his eager eyes behold. High raised above the temples and the 
tympanums that surround it, from the Rock of Freedom, like the sphynx from the 
desolate sands of Egypt, it looks the Present and the Future in the face.' Beautiful and 
mysterious: ’tis poetry in sculpture, art in bronze; and, as the whitening billow 
bears the wanderer home, he feels that this genius of his country, this idol of his wor¬ 
ship, is the type by which the coming time shall read how great was Greece when art 
was great in Attica.’ 

Reluctant as we are to close our imperfect notice of this performance, we 
must fain content ourselves and our readers with the following eloquent 
sentences: 

* The history of Roman art I can say but little of. The Romans robbed the Greeks, 
and bore their works to Rome, not to be returned, as in the similar case of Napoleon, 
who robbed Europe to adorn Paris. 

‘Art lay with its body near the surface of the earth for many centuries, and, although 
we find now and then some signs of its revival, as in the appearance of the Laocoon, 
found in Asia-Minor, and to which Pliny has particularly alluded, or in an arch built 
in one of the Roman avenues, the world seemed contented with what had been done, 
and turned its ruffianed thoughts to battle and devastation. 

K Still, in the minds of men slept the fires that needed but some spark to kindle into 
a Periclesian flame. Still, in the thunder-smitten quarries, where the lightning had 
chiseled for centuries its autograph among the neglected rocks, the spirit of Phidias 
walked and hoped. Still, in the rain-bow, and the changing hues of the seasons, in 
the deep colors of the quiet or the stormy sea, in the blue, misty mountain and the 
velvet plain, the muse of painting held commune with nature and watched for the dawn 
of feeling out of the almost perpetual night of war. That dawn came at last; came 
when Augustus, the best of the Caesars, held dominion over golden and empurpled 
Rome. 

‘The mind took another direction, in rivalry of the more beautiful and artistic era 
of Grecian intellect, and no age presents so noble an array of poets and. prose-writers 
as appeared at that period. The goddesses were sung of by Qvjd, never allowing the 
marble to share their immortality. The woods and wilds were treated of in agricultu¬ 
ral and horticultural poetry by Virgil,, in his Georgies, and scenes of the senate were 
perpetuated in the eloquence of Cicero, and the. events of nations in the annals of 
Tacitus. It seems that nothing could exist in the atmosphere of the genius of that 
day but bulwarks around conquered cities, .or bridges architectured for battling cohorts. 
Greece, when it robbed Troy of its Helen, seemed’ to have possessed itself with the 
spirit of perpetual beauty, and Italy, the asylum of the pious JSneas, to have inherited 
nothing from him beyond the desire to extend new colonies, and thus retrieve the fate 
of unhappy Homeric Ilium. But gradually, over the mountain-tops of these unartistic 
times, the sun was blending with the cloud. A universal idea can never be entirely 
-destroyed, except by the same hand that could suspend a universe in its action. In 
Italy, religion made of art a parable and a prayer. Looking up to the monuments 
wrenched from Attica, the painters of Italy inspired the form of grandeur and the idea 
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of excellence, and the result has been that Italy now is- the shrine toward which the 
lover of art directs his steps, as to a shrine of divine idolatry.’ 

We had pencilled for quotation an interesting account of the true Venus, 
(not the statue of which Byron sang,) but our lack of space precludes the 
insertion of the passage. The annexed reference (in a running commentary 
upon some of the master-pieces of art in the Louvre) to a landscape of 
Claude Lorraine, must close this notice: 

* There is the tower that marks the entrance to the harbor. See how powdered it is 
in the refracted sun-light; and away out, over the regularly undulating horizon of the 
sea, mark how the breeze darkens the billows, and, upward looking, behold the yellow 
sen, just hanging over the surface of the glittering brine. Trees, dark and feathery, 
and full of air, that turns the leaves over upon their backs, and then puts them right 
again, wave over our heads,’ and palaces of merchant-princes, with their open windows 
filled with flowers, stand in the centre of this scene, while groups of sailors and voya¬ 
gers on the Mediterranean Sea are distributed in the fore-ground, to impart the signs 
of human sympathies to the subject.’ 

Equally graphic and forcible are the sketches of the elder Vernet’s 
* Wreck of the ‘Medusa,” Brutus witnessing the accomplishment of his 
own sentence of death against his sons, etc. But we are ‘ at the end of our 
tether.’ 


Another Chapter op ‘Uncle Reuben and, to our conception, the most 
entertaining that has yet appeared in the history of that amusing and vindic¬ 
tive ‘ old joker.’ The best of it is, that all these incidents are strictly 
authentic: • 

“Uncle Reuben’ was one day listening to Dr. Banks, while he discoursed very 
learnedly on ethical doctrines, but in a very anti-christian manner. He closed his 
speech with a violent thrust at Christianity, and evidently felt as if he had both 
astonished and confounded his hearers. When he had concluded, ‘Uncle Reuben’ 
soberly said: 

“Doctor, I do not think you are appreciated in this village.” (The Doctor began to 
swell up with delightful pride.) ‘The people can not comprehend you; you are too 
profound — too great a man. Throw physic to the dogs, Doctor.’ (The Doctor was 
aching with delight.) ‘ What a tremendous sensation you would create here in the land 
of the Pilgrims if you would set up for a Heathen Philosopher. Mortal man could not 
stand before your depth of reasoning. Yes, Doctor-’ 

‘Dr. Banks: ‘You do me much honor Mr. P-, and I will take your suggestion 

into attentive consideration.’ 

“Uncle Reuben:’ ‘Yes, Doctor, set up for a Heathen Philosopher, but mind you, 
when you put out your notice that you have set up for"a Heathen Philosopher, be 
careful and truthful, and leave off' the term Philosopher, and you will accomplish the 
rest.’ 

‘ Dr. Banks had once been *an orthodox,’ in good standing. From thence he went 
over to Infidelity, Atheism, Pantheism, and finally brought up against Platonism, and 
religiously believed in the transmigration of souls. Futhermore, he avowed a distinct 
recollection of having inhabited some other body than his present one. ‘ Uncle Reuben ’ 
questioned him very seriously as to the nature of the things recollected, and then said : 
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* ‘ I have no doubt but I myself have inhabited some other tenement than the one I now 
live in. The Platonic ideas and notions are comforting and reasonable, and though my 
recollections about the body I have heretofore occupied is vague and indistinct, yet it 
is none the less true.’ (The Doctor seemed pleased.) 4 My recollection is more of 
events and ideas, than of the body I inhabited. I may indeed have had no body at all, 
but I have recollections of coming in contact with various minds, and if I am not very 
much mistaken I have been in contact with the mind, or life, or living principle of Dr. 
Banks, and with his body.’ 

4 Dr. Banks : 4 Mr. P-I am charmed and delighted. Your experience corresponds 

with mine. And pray, Mr. P-, what body had I on, when you encountered me ? ’ 

4 4 Uncle Reuben : ’ 4 1 would not speak with entire certainty in such matters, for the 
recollection is more dream-like than real.’ 

4 Dr. Banks : 4 Of course it is; but pray, Mr. P-, divulge to me what was the body 

in which you encountered me, for I am more desirous of that information than of all 
other wisdom.’ 

4 4 Uncle Reuben : ’ 4 Well, it is an impression — it hardly rises to reliable belief — it 
goes only for what it is worth.’ 

4 Dr. Banks : 4 Pray go on; pray do ; don’t fear.’ 

4 4 Uncle Reuben: ’ 4 Well, if you are willing to hear it without holding any hard¬ 
ness-’ 

4 Dr. Banks : 4 Certainly not — most certainly not.’ 

4 4 Uncle Reuben : ’ 4 If I am not much mistaken, the body in which I have heretofore 
encountered you was an old-fashioned rotary cooking-stove / ’ 

4 The Doctor never after could bear the remotest allusion to the species and fantasms 
of Plato. 

4 It was often amusing to see how very desirous people were to keep on the right side 
of 4 Uncle Reuben.’ No body ever dared to kcpress, even if they felt, an enmity toward 
ihim, and every acquaintance would deviate a long way from his own path to do him a 
favor. This was partly because he was one of the best-hearted men in the world, and 
partly .because he never forgot a friend who would do him a favor, nor a stupid fellow 
that would not. 

4 His name was never mentioned but the company was on tip-toe to know what was 
coming, and if any one slighted him, pr trampled on his rights, thousands of ears were 
listening till they heard how 4 Uncle ’ paid him. 

4 Now Charles Strange, as he went on Saturday nights from the 4 Red Factory,’ so 
called, five miles to the west, down to Plimpting, three miles to the east, used to clip 
the corners and walk across the clover and oats, to the great annoyance of 4 Uncle 
Reuben.’ 4 Uncle Reuben ’ suggested to him that 4 the road was made to walk in,’ but 
Charles heeded it not 

4 One Saturday night in July, the sun an hour and a half high, 4 Uncle’ observed 
Charles crossing his rye-field. He said to his wife, who, by the by, loved a good joke 
as well as her husband: / 

4 4 There goes Charles Strange across my rye-field again, the very longest way, dressed 
in white from head to foot: yes, yes; a-going a-courting Nancy White. If he sees her 
to-night, he is a lucky fellow.’ 

4 There was, and is now, a muddy brook called 4 the old slough,’ a quarter of a mile 
rom 4 Uncle Reuben’s,’ where you may run your fishing-rod down full twenty feet 
without reaching hard bottom. The water is tolerably clear, except when agitated, and 
then it 4 might be bottled up and sold for Tyrian dye.'’ 

44 Uncle Reuben’ walked.toward this brook, and Charles came into the road just 
behind him. ^ When he came to the brook, -Over which was a rude bridge, he jumped 
backward in great consternation. Charles stopped and looked at him with the greatest 
anxiety.' 4 Uncle,’ with a loud whisper, and beckoning with his hand, bade him 
.approach. Charles titupped along, and whispered: 4 What do you see?'’ 

4 4 JJncle Reuben ’ replied, by pointing into the long gras?, and.•saying.: 
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‘ ‘Did you ever see such a sight? Such a big water-snake swallowing a hugh mud- 
turtle! See him move slowly into the water! Run, Charles, run and get two stout 
stakes, one for you and one for me, as much quicker than lightning as lightning is 
quicker than a snail!’ 

‘Away went Charles, and having procured the stakes, hastened to the battle-field. 
They both crept softly to the muddiest part of the pool. ‘ Now/ said ‘ Uncle,’ ‘ don’t 
have the least fear of the reptile; ’ for, having that big turtle in his throat, he can scarcely 
move, and would do no harm if he could. You put your stake into the water and poke 
him out* and when he rises I will let him have / ’ 

‘ Charles stirred up the water until he almost despaired of seeing the snake, when 
‘ Uncle Reuben ’ screamed out at the top of his voice, i There he is l 1 and suiting the 
action to the utterance, with might and main, and a tremendous splash, fetched a 
sweeping stroke with his stake, which proved disastrous in the last degree to Charles’s 
white pantaloons and jacket. 

‘ Charles dropped his stake, and stood with arms extended, shaking off the mud and 
water. ‘ Uncle’ was bent on dipping up the snake on his stake, and heeded not 
Charles’s discomfiture. With one eye on Charles and one on the snake, he dipped, 
and dipped, and dipped, with such an anxiety to capture the snake, that Charles could 
not call his attention away. 

‘At last ‘ Uncle Reuben ’ caught a glimpse of Charles, and exclaimed: 

‘ ‘What on earth is the matter with you, and what have you been doing to yourself! 
You look like an alligator sick with the leprosy! Why did you spatter yourself, with 
your clean clothes on, at that rate for? What will Nancy say to that? ’ 

‘Charles, having sufficiently recovered from his blushes at the naming of Nancy, 
explained. ‘ Uncle ’ ‘ owned up ’ as to his carelessness. He ‘ should have known better, 
had he stopped a moment to think, but the snake fired his brain; ’ he was ‘ possessed ol 
a serpent,’ etc., etc. • 

‘ ‘ Uncle Reuben ’ was a very tender-hearted man, and he pitied Charles exceedingly! 
He told him if he would take off his jacket and trowsers, he would take them up to his 
wife and get her to wash them and iron them immediately. 

* Charles desiring to see Nancy, and well knowing that the * Red Factory ’ was five 
miles away, and that ‘ it was a hard road to travel/ concluded to doff his jacket and 
trowsers, and crawl under the bridge, and there remain till ‘ Uncle Reuben ’ returned 
with his clean clothes. Some how or other, the clothes were not washed and ironed 
with the dispatch that was expected. Whether ‘ Uncle ’ forgot, or whether ‘Aunt ’ was 
busy, or sick, I am not sure; but certain it is, that when darkness came on, Charles, 
hearing some men coming through the woods with dogs, and talking about ghost- 
hunting, he made up his mind to skulk around by ‘ Uncle’s ’ barn and so up to the house 
in ‘ his loose undress.’ There he found, by some accident, that a pair of ‘ Uncle’s/ pan¬ 
taloons, used by him on a fishing excursion, were washed instead of his. Whereupon 
‘ Uncle ’ suggested that Charles should pass the night with him, or if he pleased, though 
the pantaloons would be a poor fit, yet if he Wanted to take his, he might, and exchange 
as, he returned on Monday morning. This Charles concluded to do, and went on his 
way rejoicing in the hope of seeing his Nancy that night and going to church with her 
on the following day. 

‘ It so happened that Paul Bryant, (he who crept through the swamp to get a shot at 

a flock of wild-geese that had Ut on a Mg maple-tree,) and Calvin E-, (he, whom 

* Uncle ’ sent a round-about way to Barrington with a back-load of birch hrooms, ox¬ 
bows and whip-handles, because the wind-mill dam had given way and rendered the 
nearest road impassable;) and Mr. Rose, (he who came at ‘ Uncle’s ’ suggestion to turn the 
grind-stone for him to grind hie earn, and who felt very cheap when 1 Uncle ’ told him he 
had concluded to file it,) all of these duly-elected members of the ‘Trade-Sale Com¬ 
pany’— it so happened, I say that these men went to Plympting to church on the next 
day, being Sunday, and some how or other the joke was out, and every man, woman, and 
child during the intermission, expressed the fact that they had heard of it, by asking, 
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‘ Who washed your trowsers f ’ And boys, who did not understand the joke, but who 
heard the question asked, and how it made the people laugh, kept up the cry, ‘ Who 
washed your trowsers ? * It was a melancholy day for Charles Strange. And to this 
day when a * sell ’ or a ‘joke ’ is discovered, the common expression is: ‘Aye, aye, who 
washed your trowsers ? ’ 

* Charles would not believe that ‘ Uncle Reuben ’ intended to spatter him till he was 
elected into the company of the victimized. Once in a while a man would be almost 
crazy with rage at being elected into this company; but with one or two exceptions, they 
cooled down, and now accost each other as brethren.’ 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents.— Most cordially do we welcome 
the sketch of ‘ Ugly as Sin / to the pages of the Knickerbocker. Very difficult 
would it be to fill them with a better story, or one more felicitously told: 

‘ ‘Well, stranger, you air chawed up pretty considerable bad, and that’s a fact. Bar 
or catamount? ’ 

* The scene was the country store at the cross-roads, in the town of H-, which all 

who have hunted or travelled much in Herkimer county will recollect; and the polite 
interrogator was a large, bushy-whiskered, hard-faced man, in a red flannel shirt, 
whose appearance, no less than his dialect, proclaimed him to be from the far West. It 
was evening, and a group of loungers were smoking and chewing by the open fire, 
whose warmth, though it was a mid-summer night, was far from unpleasant. 

‘ The person to whom the question was addressed, partly turned his head toward the 
speaker, but did not immediately reply; and I took the opportunity of examining him 
more closely than I had done upon his entrance. He was, without exception, the 
ugliest, most pitiable specimen of humanity that I have ever seen. One of his legs had 
been amputated above the knee; his right hand was withered and contracted, as if by 
a severe burn; his shoulder had a curious hump; and the cords of his neck were so 
drawn and shortened that the cheek seemed to rest upon it, as on a pillow. His eye¬ 
lashes were gone, and his bloodshot eyes were continually moving uneasily within their 
raw and inflamed lids. But more painful to the beholder than all this, was a strange, 
undefined expression of fear or horror, which was never absent from the face, and which 
told, more strikingly than his wounds, the story of some awful trial to which he had 
been subjected. 

‘ With all this, however, there was something so mild and gentlemanly in his manner 
that he seemed at once to challenge and obtain the pity and sympathy of every one. His 
entrance into the store, apparently a total stranger, had checked the lively flow of the 
ordinary bar-room conversation, but more than one chair by the fire was offered him, 
and many a glance of commiseration exchanged between the rough laborers. 

‘ ‘Bar or catamount? ’ repeated the Hoosier. 

‘ ‘ I thought,’ said the stranger, in the hollow voice of a consumptive, ‘ that I should 
find some one in here to-night who would recollect me. I recognize many of your 
faces. And yet,’ he added, sadly, * my own mother did not know me.’ 

‘ There was a quick movement in the group about him at these words, and every eye 
was bent once more upon him. But no one spoke. 

‘ ‘ Deacon Pblton,’ resumed the ugly man,. ‘ your son Bill and I used to go to school 
together down at the creek.’ 

‘ ‘Lord help us,’ said the good old deacon, ‘to think of the changes! Well,’ he 
added, resignedly, ‘ it’s what we must all come to.’ It was plain that the elder was 
fairly puzzled. 
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‘ ‘I never thought till lately,’ pursued the cripple, * that I should be obliged to tell 
my name to my old companions and friends. Look at me again.’ 

‘ ‘No, no,’ muttered the man in the red shirt audibly; ‘one look a day at that fellow 
is as much as I can comfortably stagger under.’ 

‘ But the store-keeper, taking a step or two forward, gazed into the ugly man’s free 
for a moment with an eager air, and said: 

‘ ‘Neighbors, it’s Ben Larkins: ’ 

‘ ‘Ben Larkins! ’ said the deacon, ‘ why, we heard you were dead.’ 

‘ ‘You will hear that again soon,’ said the new-comer, ‘and it will be a true story 
then.’ 

‘ There was an awkward pause; for the old friends of the poor man, with all their 
curiosity, had a native delicacy which restrained their questions. But the western 
man, who now. saw him for the first time, was wholly free from any such embarrassment. 

‘ ‘ Stranger,’ said he, ‘ I ain’t much given to pumping a man against his will, but I 
should like to know how you came so, just to keep out of such a scrape myself.’ 

‘ ‘ I came in here this evening,’ said the ugly man, ‘ on purpose to meet as many of 
my old acquaintances as I could, and tell my story. I knew I should have to tell it 
some time or other, and I want to have it over, to feel that my misfortune is known, and 
that I am free from questions.’ 

‘ He shifted his seat, as if to obtain an easier position, and continued: ‘ Those of you 
who saw me a couple of years since will recollect that I was then, as I had been for 
many years previously, a warm and active politician. Now that I have come home to 
die among you, it seems of little moment who comes out the winner in these doubtful 
races; but then it was a different thing to me, and I believe I was never wanting in any 
service which my party asked of me, from the time of the election of the good old 
General Harrison, who is, I trust, in a better place than the ‘ White House ’ now.’ 

‘ ‘Amen! ’ said the red-shirted man, solemnly. 

' * ‘ When ‘I emigrated to Ohio, two years since,’ continued Larkins, ‘ I carried my 
enthusiasm with me, and became pretty well known in the section of country about the 

village of W-, where I settled. You must remember, at least all of you who read 

the newspapers, that our last gubernatorial election was an unusually exciting one. I 
belonged to one of the state general committees, and, as the returns on election-day came 
in by express, we began to grow fairly wild. w We had beforehand made all the necessary 
arrangements to have the earliest authentic news of the result posted off to the New- 
York papers, and I had agreed to see that a certain budget of returns which we 

expected to receive during the evening should be sent on to the town of B-, some 

thirty miles distant, by the rail-way, as soon as it arrived, and had chartered an engine, 
which was to be in readiness at eleven o’clock that night. 

‘ ‘Well, the budget came promptly at the time, and the news was quite as favorable 
as we desired, and much more so than we expected. I suppose it was this fact that so 
suddenly determined me to carry the intelligence on myself. At any rate, I hastily 
resolved to go on the locomotive, and, seizing the returns, I ran down to the depot, 
where the engine was fired up and whistling its readiness for a start. It was but the 
work of a moment to persuade the engineer to take me with him, for the fireman who 
was to accompany him was nowhere to be found, and the engineer had resolved to run 
over the track alone. I volunteered at once to assist him as well as I could, and imme* 
diately mounted the engine. 

‘ ‘ It was a dark and wild, though a warm night, and every thing gave indication of 
an approaching storm. Fearfully black clouds were rolling up in the sky, and, what 
was rather a singular phenomenon at that season of the year, the lightning was flashing 
vividly, and the thunder was muttering as grandly as in a summer shower. But the 
excitement of success banished every sensation of fear from my mind ; we both knew 
that we had the right of way, and, so far as human ingenuity and foresight could pro¬ 
tect us, there was no danger in running at any rate of speed at which steam could drive 
us. Careful men had during the day been sent forward to see that each switch was in 
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its place; the night-train from B-was to wait for our arrival; the road was reason¬ 

ably straight; and, except the ordinary dangers from defective rails or axle-trees, we 
had nothing to apprehend. 

‘ ‘ It was thirty miles, as I said, to B-. ‘ What time can you make it in ? * said I 

to the engineeer as I got upon the platform with him. ‘ I once ran over the road in 
three-quarters of an hour with an engine/ replied he. ‘Make it a half-hour this 
time/ cried I, ‘and I will give you twenty dollars. Every minute is worth a fortune/ 
I must have been insane. The flush of victory, after so many weeks of enthusiastic 
struggle, had almost, if not quite, turned my brain; Just at this moment the engineer 
discovered that the light in front of the engine was burning dimly, and threatening to 
expire. With an anathema upon the negligent fireman, he leaped down to examine it. 
The lamp had not been filled. ‘For God’s sake/ shrieked I, when I learned the fact, 
do n’t stop for that trifle; I can travel in the dark if you can. You are not afraid ? ’ I 
continued, tauntingly, as the engineer still hesitated. ‘I can ride to the devil as 
coolly as you can/ he rejoined, cheerily, and resuming his post, started the machine. 

‘ ‘As we emerged from the station-house, I remember thinking I had never seen a 
blacker night. The first motion of the engine had extinguished our light; not a star 
was to be seen in the heavens, and the few lighted windows which dotted the landscape 
here and there only added to the general gloom of the scene. Flushed and wild as I 
was, I experienced a thrill of horror as the engine madly dashed into the darkness. I 
strained my eyes until they ached; I held my breath and contracted my muscles, as if 
falling, so fearfully rapid seemed the rate at which we were flying. 

‘ ‘But a new and pleasanter sensation soon took the place of this terror. None but 
those who have actually experienced it can imagine the maddening delight which excess¬ 
ively rapid motion produces. We were under full headway, and with no load to retard 
our speed. Now and then a lighted window by the side of the track flew past us like 
a meteor; while, farther off in the gloom, a solitary taper would sometimes seem 
madly striving to emulate our pace — soon distanced, however, and soon lost. In less 
time than I have been talking, we had arrived at a little village, where the street-lamps 

were burning, and which I knew was just ten miles from W-. I stooped down and 

examined my watch by the light of the engine fire. We had travelled the first ten 
miles in less than ten minutes. ‘ Faster! ’ I shouted madly to the engineer, as I 
crammed another pine stick under the boiler. But it was hardly possible to accelerate 
our speed. The wheels actually leaped along the rails. The few drops of rain which 
occasionally fell, struck against my face like fine shot. The steam-whistle kept up an 
endless shriek, as if the engine were some monstrous goblin, tortured beyond endurance 
by an inhuman fiend, while the deep base of the increasing thunder mingled with 
the wild rattle of our wheels, and formed a chorus which the Furies might have envied. 
As my ears were gradually stunned by these complicated noises, and my eyes wearied 
by their unnatural exertion, I fancied that I heard other noises and saw other sights, 
which could have been only the product of a bewildered brain. As we dashed into 
some gloomy gorge, I seemed to hear angry voices warning and upbraiding me; as we 
flew over some lofty embankment, I saw dark spirits in the air, who waved me on with 
wild gestures, or struck at me with airy blades. The lightnings became more vivid 
and frequent. Now they showed us the threatening crags that over-hung our path, 
and now they lighted up a raging torrent far beneath us. My companion, however* 
was as calm and composed as though his cradle had been rocked by tempests. The 
flashes by which I occasionally caught a glimpse of him gave, it is true, an unnatural 
ghastliness to his face, but his manner was as cool and collected as I had always known 
it. I could feel him managing the engine as quietly and carefully as if it was a 
summer’s day, and he had the lives of a hundred passengers to answer for, beside his 
own. 

‘ ‘A few minutes — ten or twelve, perhaps — had elapsed since I looked at my watch 
and I had begun to think that our journey’s end was near. We were passing, as near 
as I could judge by the sound and the wind, over a level, open tract of country, when 
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I fancied I felt a momentary jar; so slight, however, and unimportant, that it would 
have passed from my recollection at once, had it not been for what followed. Just at 
that moment, a longer and brighter flash of lightning than 1 had before seen, attended, 
not followed, by an awful crash of thunder, lit up again the surrounding scenery. But 
high above the deafening peal, above the lesser thunder of the wheels, above the raving 
of the wind, I heard a'shriek, a shout of horror, so wild, so awful, so like the utterance 
of a lost soul, that it vexes my dreams to this hour. It was a sound which no physical 
pain could have elicited from a human being, which nothing but supernatural fear 
could have produced, and which no one who once heard it could ever banish from his 
recollection. 

* ‘Involuntarily I felt for my companion. He ivas gone ! I groped hastily about the 
confined space in which we had been standing, and at once realized the awful nature 
of my position. I was alone, upon an engine which was tearing madly forward, at the 
rate of sixty or Seventy miles an hour, rapidly approaching my destination, about to 
dash headlong, at full speed, into the midst of an eager and excited crowd, and'with, 
no more knowledge of the management or government of the crazy thing than an 
infant. For an instant I was thoroughly paralyzed by fear. G6ld drops of perspiration 
stood upon my brow, and I fairly screamed in impotent agony. But in a moment more 
I recovered myself. I had some indistinct notion that the speed of an engine was 
accelerated or checked by operating the levers which stood by my side, and forthwith 
commenced a series of experiments with them. But my unskilfulness or agitation pre¬ 
vented my employing the proper means, and I fancied I had only increased the speed. 
Another resource flashed upon me. I might pull out the blazing wood and cools, and 
reduce the fire. It was a mad idea, for my ungloved hands were my only tools for the 
enterprise; but I chuckled wildly to myself as I thought how feasible it was, and' how 
sure of success. Eagerly I stooped'down and pulled a flaming stick from beneath the 
boiler. The seething pitch scaldfed my hands, and the live embers burnt them cruelly;- 
but I hardly felt the pain, as I hurled it frantically into the darkness. 

‘ ‘But I did not stoop again. For, as I turned to continue my vain labors, another 
flash, one of those lingering, wavy, dancing flashes, which seem to tarry as if delight¬ 
ing to gaze upon the terror they cause, once more lit up the scene. I trust that death 
will efface its horror from my mind. I know that I can never forget it on this side of 
the grave. The shriek of my companion, which was stiff ringing in my ears, no longer 
surprised me. I no longer wondered at his mad leap from the engine. It was the 
excess of my terror alone which prevented my following his example. I no longer 
cared for the murderous speed of the locomotive; I 1 no longer thought of my own dan¬ 
ger. All misgivings, all fears for myself, were swallowed up and merged in one vast, 
shuddering, indescribable horror. For there, just before me upon the boiler, with its 
lips parted into a fiendish grin, with its eyes wide open, and staring upon me, and the 
glare imparting a life-like glow to its stony features; there, within reach of my palsied 
hand, even as I shrunk back in craven fear to the farthest limits of my moving prison 
sat a pale, gory, hideous, and mangled Human Head ! 

‘ ‘ You smile, gentlemen/ continued the ugly man, with a melancholy air, ‘ and it 
seems to me that if I should hear the story told by another, as you are now doing, in a 
quiet room, with a firm floor beneath my feet, a cheerful fire before me, and friends 
around, I should do the same thing; but, believe me/ dropping his voice so low that I 
could hardly hear him, ‘it is a different thing in a wild night, alone, and with a sudden 
and awful death impending over you.’ 

‘ ‘Keep moving, stranger/said the man in the red shirt, cracking a hickory-nut, ‘it’s 
as good as a sermon. Pass on to the second head/ 

‘ ‘ It could, of course/ pursued the ugly man, without heeding the untimely jest, ‘ be 
but a few minutes, or perhaps seconds, before this terrible drama must conclude; but 
no prisoner ever longed for freedom as I did for the final crash, which I knew would 
end my life and torment together. I made no farther efforts to stop the locomotive. I 
was hardly aware that it was still tearing madly on, as though frightened, like myself, 
at its ghastly burden. The lightning still flashed at intervals, and illuminated the clayey 
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f ace; but I did not need its gleams to see the horrid thing. For through the pitchy 
darkness and the blinding rain it glared upon me as I had beheld it at first. Nqf do I 
consider this imagination. I think that terror had so sharpened my vision that, though 
all else was wrapped in impenetrable gloom, I could see its glassy eye-balls, its pallid 
cheeks, and its bloody, grinning mouth. 

44 1 have since learned — I do not think that I knew it at the time — that all this 
while, the firewood in the tender behind me was blazing furiously. It had caught either 
by a spark from the engine or, which is more probable, from the burning stick which 
I had so hastily tossed away. But, as 1 said, I do not know that I was aware of it: if 
I had been, it could not have added another pang of terror to my heart; and I only 
mention it now as an incidental element in the horror of my situation, and also from 
the fact that the unusual light alarmed the watchers at the station, and, putting them 
upon their guard, prevented any destruction of life on my arrival. 

4 4 I can never bring myself to believe that so short a time elapsed, as I know must 
have passed, before this awful vision ceased. It seems to me now, and always when I 
recall that dreadful night, as though I ffiuit have spent hours braced back against the 
tender, not daring to take my eyes from the spectral face, paralyzed and crazy with 
fright, my hair like reeds, and the cold sweat bursting from every pore. During all 
this time, I know that I never regarded the incident as any other than supernatural. 
If it had occurred to me that it was nothing but what it seemed, a dead head, 
perhaps, possibly, I might have rallied. But there was something so hellish in that 
stony gaze, alone visible through the murky night, that earth and earthly accidents 
were alike forgotten by me. Heavens! thought I, is this to last forever? Am I 
dead, and are these the torments of the damned ? Will this torture never have an 
end ? 

‘ 4 The end was even then at hand. I shot past brilliantly-lighted streets, whose 
brightness made the corpse glare still more hideously upon me. I heard shouts of fear 
and warning, but they could not distract my attention. I caught glimpses at the sta¬ 
tion of groups of agonized and horror-stricken feces: what were they to the distorted 
features of the Hbad before me? A crash, a feeling of death-like sickness, and when I 
awoke, my mid-night ride had been the rounds of all the newspapers, and been for¬ 
gotten.’ 

4 The ugly man arose and adjusted his crutch, as if to leave. 

4 4 Pray, Sir,’ said a little, silent man from the corner, in an excited manner, and 
speaking for the first time, 1 was that the engineer’s head?’ 

‘ ‘ Oh! no,’ answered the narrator, with an air of relief, as though he was glad his tale 
was ended, ‘ I learned, when I got well enough to talk and ask questions, that the 
engineer crawled into the town about dawn of the following day, weary, torn, and 
bleeding, but without any permanent injuries. The head belonged to a poor maniac, 
who had often attempted the strangest forms of suicide, and that evening, escaping 
from his confinement, had lowered himself down into a cattle ditch, keeping his head 
some six inches above the surface of the road. The cow-catcher, as he probably 
intended it should do, had cut his head cleanly and smoothly off, and had thrown it so 
high that it lodged and stuck where I first saw it. His body was afterward found 
unmangled in the ditch beneath. And that, neighbors, is the way I came to be the 
wreck you see me.’ 

* ‘That’s a right smart yarn, now, stranger,’ said the man in the red shirt, ‘and I 
suppose likely enough to happen on some of them ’Hio tails; but on the Little-River 
Road — I stop down to Little-River When I’m to home — they do n’t allow no dead¬ 
heads.’ ’ 

There, if our readers do not agree with us that the foregoing is a thrilling 
and admirably-narrated story, then do we not hesitate to avow it as our 
judgment that we have mistaken their perception and taste, and to pronounce 
a judgment (which would forestal theirs!) accordingly. 
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Chicago, lately visited by so many wondering excursionists, is a large and 
very flourishing town — an enormous city, * in point of fact ’— situated at the 
southern end of Lake Michigan, a 4 wild and stormy flood’ at times, but an 
immense body of water, even in the driest season. Chicago has some 
seventy thousand inhabitants, and is growing, growing , growing — and is 
not going to stop growing, either, very soon. Would that we could have 
visited that city of the West on an occasion to which we have alluded else¬ 
where I We wished to be there, that we might 4 hold converse ’ with Mr. Henry 
Sedley, a young actor of that town, 4 where he leads in the heavy and most 
difficult parts, both tragic and melo-dramatic.’ Mr. Sedley is the ‘author’ 
of * Bunker Hill, a Balladf a poem composed and written by Mr. 4 Richard 
Haywarde,’ published in the Knickerbocker for June, 1852, and subse¬ 
quently in the charming and beautifully-illustrated volume entitled 4 Pr&- 
matics? published a twelve-month since by the Messrs. Appleton. The 
Chicago weekly paper in which it appeared, as o riginal, from the pen of Mr 
Sedley, pronounced it 4 a good thing.’ Mr. Sedley himself read it as such, at 
his benefit, and his ‘genius ’ was much applauded. We wish we could do 
the same by his honesty. After the editor of the journal to which we 
have alluded had been informed of the true authorship of the admirable 
poem in question, the following paragraph appeared in that sheet: 

* Mr. Sedley claims — notwithstanding the sage conclusions and false statements tp 
the contrary — that he wrote the article in question; and, farther, that his father had 
it published in his absence. We blame Mr. Sedley for only one thing: his neglecting 
to inform us that it had before appeared in print in the Knickerbocker. If he was the 
author of the piece — and, until it is proven to be the reverse, we shall hold this to he 
the truth — he had an undoubted right to have it re-printed. But it should have been 
done with the proper credit attached.’ 

Yes, it should: and we should like very much to know why the ‘proper 
credit ’ was not attached. Mr. Sedley, let us say a word or two to you, in all 
kindness. Mr. ‘Richard Haywarde’ wrote the ballad entitled ‘ Bunker 
HilV We saw it before it was completed, and heard a part of it read 
from the author’s manuscript When finished, it was published in the 
Knickerbocker, from which it was widely copied throughout the Union. It 
appeared in the 4 Living Age,’among other journals, and was transferred 
from that excellent magazine into many other similar publications. Now, 
Mr. Sedley, how could you recite this poem at your 4 benefit,’ and claim it as 
your own ? What 4 benefit ’ could it be to you ? How could you send it to 
a paper, and have it printed as your own ? How can you meet a friend now 
4 on the street,’ as the western phrase is, and say, 4 How are you, my boy ? ’ 
without feeling the twinkle in his eye that tells you at once that he 4 knows all 
about it ? ’ How can you enter a drawing-room, and say to Miss ^—, 4 the 
sweetest girl in all the country side,’ 4 How do you do this evening, Miss 

-? Will you accept this bouquet fromme? ’ How will she know how 

you came by it, and how far it would be safe to accept it ? How are you to 
meet your brethren of the sock and buskin — men, so far as our acquaint¬ 
ance with them has tested, frank, and honest, and open, how much soever 
they may 4 act ’ upon the public stage—how are you to meet them t 4 You 
VOL. xliv. 7 
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have compromised the character of our profession,’ they will surely say. 
See, moreover, where you would place the true author of 4 Bunker Hill,’ our 
long-time personal friend and correspondent, if your continued assumption of 
the authorship of the piece were to remain unexposed and unrebuked. Our 
pages are open freely to any explanation which you may desire to make of this 
affair. - - - Hugh Ainslie, of Louisville, the author of the ‘Ingleside,’ ‘The 
Lass of Lochroyan,’ and many other favorite Scottish songs and ballads, has 
been passing some weeks among us, with a view to the preparation and pub¬ 
lication of his poetical productions. We had the pleasure, in a former num¬ 
ber, to introduce Mr. Ainslie to the readers of the Knickerbocker, in two of 
his unpublished pieces, namely, ‘The May-Washing,' and ‘The Retrospect. r 
We are now favored with a fresh and original burst of true Scottish 
melody, which we have no hesitation in ranking among the happiest strains 
of the Caledonian tause. This bright picture of the fairest side of ‘Auld 
Scotia,’ will take its place among the songs that set the blood dancing in the 
veins of every hearer, whatever be his nativity, and wall often be heard when 
the toast is given ‘To Scotland's honest Men and honnie Lapses, the world over: 

iBcrrjj Pattis o’ £rotlanl&. 

irr HUGn ainslie. 


‘Ye merry maids o’Scotland, 

Dear lasses o’ lang-syne, 

How turns o’ some auld melodie 
Will bringye to my min’! 

Wi’ yoi}r damn’ an’ your laftin’, 

Frae glint o’ day to gloarn, 

When corn was whitenin’ on the lea, 
An’ hay was in the holm. 

‘At Martinmas an’ Whitsunday, 

At bridal or at fair 

Wi’ Sunday braws like drifted snaws, 
Ye wore a doucer air: 

But smirks around your rosy lips, 
Wi’ glintings o’ the e’e, 

Tauld aye how soon a canty tune 
Could wake ye into glee." 


‘ When dreary days o r winter 
War scaihng sleet and snaw, 

Your fresh, unfrosted merriment 
Sent simmer through the ha’: 

Your kin’ gude een, an’ winsome mien,. 
Would thaw the ploughman chiel, 
While merry sang, the Tee night lang. 
Was chorused wi’ your wheel. 

‘ I’m far awa’, I’m lang awa’, 

An’ muckle’s come at ween 
The nights we reeled it in the ha’, 

Or linked it on the green. 

But sowth me yet a canty lilt, 

Ye ’re a’ afore my min’,. 

Dear merry maids o’ Scotland, 

Sweet lasses o’ lang-syne! ’ 


A true bard is Hugh Ainslie. - - - 4 L. B. G.’ s case of ‘Sharp Practice Y 
reminds us of an incident once related to us by our old friend Senator 
Seward, when we were 4 fetching a walk ’ along the Owasco canal, one 
pleasant summer evening, in the southern precincts of ‘sweet Auburn, 
loveliest village of the plain:’ (Goldsmith!) 4 My first case,’ said the 
Governor, 4 in Cayuga county, outside of the village, was in the town of 

S-—, and I walked the whole distance to attend to it. It was a plain 

case, an action for debt before a country jury. I arrived in court in due sea¬ 
son, and was ready at once to proceed ; but the defendant did not want to 
go on without his counsel, who had not yet made his appearance. After 
waiting for some time, and no counsel presenting himself, I thought pro¬ 
fessional courtesy did not require any longer delay. So I arose, and laid 
before the court and jury a plain, unvarnished statement of the case in hand, 
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and was about claiming judgment for my client, when Inhere was a sudden 
bustle in the court-room, and the defendant exclaimed, 4 Hold on! — switch 
off!—dry up a minute! Here comeg my lawyer!’ I looked round, and 
saw my antagonist walking up toward the bar. I had never seen such a 
specimen of a ‘lawyer.’ He .wore an old round-crowned drab hat, with a 
tow-string tied around it for a band, with a short, black pipe twisted in it, and 
4 two-and-sixpence ’ marked in figures with red chalk on the side. He ha^a 
short and very crooked stick over his shoulder, on which were suspended 
his coat and ‘jacket,’ and his brown tow trowsers were rolled nearly up to 
his knees, and he was without shoes or stockings. As he came up to the 
table, he tossed his garments off from his stick, wiped his steaming face with 
a dirty red-and-yellow cotton handkerchief, and then ‘ opened * upon the 
court ‘ Sharp practice this,’ said he, ‘ to let a young Auburn lawyer come 
down here to mystify and confuse the minds of plain people like us, a.id 
have the talk all his own way! What’s been a-goin’ on ? How far has he 
got ? ’ I rose and remarked that I had waited more than a reasonable time» 
and had then made a plain statement of my case to the court and jury, but 
that I would now recapitulate my argument, which I at once proceeded to 
do. When I had finished, he took a huge quid of pig-tail in his mouth, and 
scarcely deigning a look at me, said to the jury : ‘Well, there — that’s all 
he’s got to say ! Now I sha’ n’t say nothing, /know, and so do you , that 
common law is common sense. The young man did n’t think we had ’ither 
on ’em. Ha! ha! — guess he ’ll find he’s mistaken! I leave the whole 
thing to you, gentlemen. You won’t have to wait long, I expect, to come to 
a decision.’ And the case was instantly decided against me,’ said the 
Governor, ‘although as clearly in favor of my client as the sun at noon-day.’ 
Now it strikes us that this was ‘ Sharp Practice.’ It was too ‘ plain a case ’ 
to the pettifogger, to at all befog the jury - - - An old correspondent in 
the north writes us as follows: ‘And so glorious John Wilson, the Jupiter 
Tonans of the nineteenth century, is lost from our literary horizon for ever! 
One by one, the resplendent galaxy of British genius and talent, whose bright¬ 
ness has been a world’s wonder and admiration for the last sixty years, have 
disappeared; and now we have to mourn the eclipse of Christopher North, 
the many-sided man of genius, and one of the marvels of the age. But the 
present century, so prodigal of remarkable men, has produced none like 
North; none who can advance even a shadowy claim to his worierful ver¬ 
satility of thought, or the fervid sweetness and affluent majesty of his ideas, 
as they swept on with the grandeur of a noble river; none whose Protean 
fancy, so teeming and exuberant in its riches of imagination, that it seemed 
a commissariat for herds of the smaller fry of litterateurs , and set whole 
regiments of them up in a brisk and flourishing business. His astonishing 
4 Noctes,’ although often called a book, is no book after all; it is rather a 
cairn of diamonds, sparkling in the sun-light — the sun-light of immortality; 
for they present the infinite varieties of the grandeur and beauty of creation, 
animate, and inanimate, as in a mirror; not indeed as they appear to the 
outward senses, but to the mind’s eye, in all the varying moods that humanity 
simulates. Genius like this never tires, never satiates: it carries on the soul 
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in a stream of delight, as the incense of the morning air breathes rapture on 
the senses. I would fain recount to you the doings of his early days, 4 for 
Edwin was no vulgar boy; * fain tell you the eccentric freaks of his dawning 
manhood, and the many lofty and noble achievements of his more mature 
years: but my out-door duties, at this busy season, cry trumpet-tongued to 
have done scribbling; to lay down the pen and take up the garden-hoe; for 
the spring-blossoms are snowing from the trees, and there is not a single 
l^et or parsnip-seed yet in the ground. Do tell our excellent friend Redfield 
to hurry up the ‘Noctes.’ He has them in good hands. And now Goo 
bless you, and good-night! 1 - - - Mr. K. N. Pepper has been heard from. 
We thought it very strange, that a poet like himself, whose reputation has 
become so thoroughly established, should be content to repose upon his 
laurels. His relatives, upon whom his fame is reflected, have drawn him 
from his temporary retirement. The subjoined correspondence is both 
unique and explanatory: 

Worth-Demosthenes Four-Corners, June 20,1854. 

i M r. Clark, Editor: 

‘ Sir : Since your fruitless investigations saying that you hoped the sword was 
not sheathed or asking if the sword was sheathed meaning my friend Mr. Peppers 
pen I conclude. I have now made up my mind to inform yo l definitely relative to 
that Great man. 

1 First: I may say that I adore Mr. Pepper’s genius although different. I am as 
you may say one of his Antipodes. I am his friend. I and Mr. Pepper have 
sprung up into manhood’s ripening Sheaf side by side and called ourselves Friends 
from earliest infancy. Sir. He has been a blessing to me. I’m proud to have been 
the first that see into him, and I discovered much. He has got a mind. He is 
playful but gloomy. Humorous but solemn. Simple but intricate. Pathetic but 
ridiculous. Sir. I hand you a letter from Mr. Pepper. It reveals much that per¬ 
haps ought to be sacred. It was wrote to me and the Autograph is genuine. I 
would not lose that letter for five dollars. 

‘ I send it because it contains one of those gems that have so delighted astonished 
and entranced the civilized world. It is peculiarly Pepperian. 

4 1 send the whole letter because a Gem always looks better in a setting. His 
setting is wonderful. 

‘ The private life of great men is a topic at once interesting and good. Good 
because it invites people to leave busy cares and five as they live. It is no damage 
to Mr. Pepper because he will be deprived of the Magazine this summer in conse¬ 
quence of not being within fifty miles of a post-office. He will not therefore see 
it. But excuse me. I keep you from the rich repast in store for your mind. 

. 4 With consideration. Sir. Yours. P. Pepper Podd. 

‘ P. S. You will notice how Mr. Pepper’s poetic mind transfers bodies of water, 
when I inform you that the one which he has called Pepper’s Lake* is but six rods 
in width and two feet eight inches in depth. Its former name was ‘Mudsucker 
Pond.’ 

4 0 the powers of that individual’s Genius 1 I am proud that any part of my name 
resembles his and I give it prominence in honor of him. P. p. p.’ 


* ‘That something might serve to perpetuate Greatness and be the Tristing-place for Genus.* 
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- ■ Derb Fblbe : ‘ ‘ Fepp ”" > ***- gwM 18a 

* ‘Wat wood you thine ef you shood se me now! Hear i am a rusty katein fur away 
from every think, by the side of a lovly expans of water wich as i hev 1st discoverd its 
Beutis k doant no no other naim i aply mi own cignacher to it. 

* ‘ Havink retyred from the werld for a sesun to comune with nacher & giv mi genus 
a restin spel, i liv like a nancherite al aloan by miself a-fishink and romink and sein 
the things gro. i doant war nothink but a shert and pant, as hear the cloathink is 
soopirfloous, mi baird hesent ben teched for suthin over a weak, & i look savig i can tel 
you. but o how trankil i am: i breth now & slepe cuiet. ime ganing al the wile, A el 

£ doant stop soon i must bi a noo soot. 

‘‘Iam compOgink a Grate Pome mi boy bi spels, & oncet in a wile i thro of a litle 
‘feler,’ bi way of varyty. mi genus is ever a stirink & kepes me oncumfortable moast 
of the time bi resun of the presher. wat it wood doo ef it had a chans, i doan no. but 
the consekensis wood be dredful to mi helth. You no we littery men air trubled a 
good dele with pane in the bowls &c 4th. 0 how i delite to rize with the son, wen the 
doo is onto the gras & walk into the wouds war its dry: i here the Bends a-cherupink 
so hapy it maiks me fele bad, & i ask Wi it is ime so meloncolly & sad ? — wi Wo kepes 
a-hangin around & maiks me cary his cloke ? No boddy speks so 1 anser Genus, theirs 
the cecrit. o wat a cus wen youv got too much, ef i had a litle moor ide spine away 
& finaly di. as it is i am very feble qo i fish and dyit strong, & rome intwo the darknis 
of the ainshen forist. Yousmil & thine of Musketer. but you’m rong. musketer is 
a blesing ef properly took, doan’t the scrachin maik you onhapy, & aint onhapines 
the food of genus ? wi, i am so onmindfle i let him bite and scasly doo nothink, ownly 
i hev swoar to thine sech a apetiat is denid to hewman Bings, musketer must liv. he 
is the part of profidens as bites, & nothink watever ken chaing him but bringin him up 
bi hand, xkew? the goak. 

4 * i inkerd a naxident wile saling onto the laik the other day. i wos lyng onto mi ores 
in the senter of the laik a-dremink of faim &c4th, & wile so doink i fel intwo a depe 
study—also shalow water, wich wos mity fortinat want it ? i waded out sloly, thincink 
wat a nar escaip it wos & thougt ef it wos deper eny wars nerer the shoar ide bi a life- 
preservr. 

‘ * Wile reclinink onto the bang, a dryink miself bi the son, the mews eaim sudently & 
I compoged the folowink lins: 


“« o M 8 fUtle fiou 

“A PRUNTING ONTO THE L A I 1 

4 * O Hotts althow you spek not 
i spek & say you shan’t be forgot 
Althow you’m nothink but bords 
& of gold havent no hords 
Likewais no windos xsept 1 
Lite in the bac to let in the son 
(being war i slepe & sta wen it ranes) 
i must say ive tboc no panes 
Too consele mi afeckshun for your presinks, 
o no althow you’m a hut, your fren thincs 
a Palis wood be inconvenyent 
Becaws no 1 likes too be cent 
Wen fees tyrd up 3 or 4 par stares 
too bed. hes got other afaire 
Too fateg him onto the 1st Soar. 

‘o no, dere Hons ambishun is ore, 

AI liv in you contented as 
The Cesas das in his largest glas 
Palis will cost 2000 dolars. 

So it is alas, nachers scolers 
lem how too be hapy evry ware 
Wen trubl cums tha doant cair 
But fle away too the wouds 
& git setled. who wants goods 
or muny wenjhe may git cheted 
& hav al his hapines defeted 
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Bi puting bis trust into Prinsis 
& other tirans as doant setle there biznis. 

4 No, dere Hous, giv me nacber and you 
& ile traivil this werld threw 
a-flshtnk <fc romink, & compogtnk potry 
& may i be at Roam wen i dL 

* ‘Wat do you thine of that last line, aint it huj. that’s originle, mi boy. Genus 
dwels into that line, but i must stop a-ritink. rite too me al about Nickerbocker 
&c4th. it doant cum hear, i wunder ef its stoped a-publishink. i havent rote for it 
for a goud wile. 

* ‘Now mi boy be cairful of your helth & anser this imeditly. 

‘ ‘ from your frend, ^ 

“K. N. Pepper.” 

Matchless, matchless, Pepper and Podd ! - - - One of the late Rock-Island 
and Saint-A nthony’s Falls excursionists, speaking of the upper Mississippi, in 
a metropolitan journal, awards it the palm over the Hudson. He pronounces 
its bluffs 4 more beautiful than the Palisades,’ and ‘ allows,’ as they say in 
Philadelphia, that ‘ no river in America is so rich in all the elements of 
beauty as the Mississippi.’ Dear Sir, 4 this won’t do! ’ Let us have no such 
treason to our noble river. Would that you could look off, as we have been 
looking for the last hour, upon the scene which spreads out before us, on the 
western bank of the Hudson, at its widest part. We doubt whether there 
is such another view in America — certainly not on the Mississippi — as¬ 
suredly not on the Hudson itself. The Tappaan-Zee spreads out beneath 
us, an inland sea of rarest beauty. Clouds and sun-light chequer its broad 
bosom; upward of eighty sail, and four picturesque villages upon its eastern 
bank, are in sight; gay steamers, with flaunting flags, pass and re-pass every 
hour; the mountains, 4 like holy towers, hold communion with the sky ’ on 
the north and north-west; while to the south, the clear, pale-blue 4 Snake- 
Hill,’ rises from the prairie-causeway between Newark and New-York, 
between the beholder and which spreads the lovely valley of the Hackensack 
and the Passaic, dotted with rich farms, meadows, 4 clumps ’ of forest, grain- 
fields, shining streams, with the village of Paterson glimmering white on the 
south-western verge. This is one view on the Hudson, Mr. Excursionist, 
and you saw nothing more lovely in your long journey of some three thou¬ 
sand miles. But hear what Geoffrey Crayon, directly over the watery way 
from us, says of our noble river, in one of his ‘ Crayon Papers ’ in the 
Knickerbocker. Many of our present readers, who were not our subscribers 
fifteen years ago, will read it with interest, and those who were, will peruse 
it again with renewed pleasure: 

‘ I thank God I was born on the banks of the Hudson! I think it an invaluable 
advantage to be born and brought up in the neighborhood of some grand and noble 
object in nature; a river, a lake, or a mountain. We make a friendship with it; we in 
a manner ally ourselves to it for life. It remains an object of our pride and affections, 
a rallying-point, to call us home again after all our wanderings. ‘The things which we 
have learned in our childhood,’ says an old writer, ‘ grow up with our souls, and unite 
themselves to it.’ So it is with the scenes among which we have passed our early days: 
they influence the whole course of our thoughts and feelings; and I fancy I can trace 
much of what, is good and pleasant in my own heterogeneous compound, to my early 
companionship with this glorious river. In the warmtn of my youthful enthusiasm, I 
used to clothe it with moral attributes, and almost to give it a soul. I admired its frank, 
bold, honest character; its noble sincerity and perfect truth. Here was no specious, 
smilmg surface, covering the dangerous sand-bar or perfidious rock; but a stream deep 
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as it was broad, and bearing with honorable faith the bark that trusted to its waves. I 
gloried in its simple, quiet, majestic, epic flow; ever straight forward. Once, indeed, 
it turns aside for a moment, forced trom its course by opposing mountains; but it 
struggles bravely through them, and immediately resumes its straightforward march. 
Behold, thought I, an emblem of a good man’s course through life: ever simple, open, 
and direct; or if, overpowered by adverse circumstances, he deviate into error, it is but 
momentary; he soon recovers his onward and honorable career, and continues it to the 
end of his pilgrimage. • • • The Hudson is, in a manner, my first and last 

love; and after all my wanderings, and seeming infidelities, I return to it with a heart¬ 
felt preference for it over all the other rivers in the world. I seem to catch new life, as I 
bathe in its ample billows, and inhale the pure breezes of its hills. It is true, the 
romance of youth is past, that once spread illusions over every scene. I can no longer 
picture an Arcadia in every green valley; nor a fairy-land among the distant mountains, 
nbr a peerless beauty in every villa gleaming among the trees; but although the illu¬ 
sions of youth have faded from the landscape, the recollections of departed years and 
departed pleasures shed over it the mellow charm of evening sun-shine.’ 

A noble picture of a noble river! - - - Here is i A Retort with Ice in it :’ 
‘An old chap residing near here, who might be classed as of the genus l Sca- 
lawag ,’ who was too lazy to work, but picked up a living by pettifogging, 
and other means more or less equivocal, was caught by a neighbor with a 
rail on his back, which he had just appropriated from said neighbor’s fence 
for fire-wood. ‘ Hallo I you old scoundrel! —what are you stealing my fence 
for ? ’ was the salutation he received from the owner. The old fellow turned 
round, rested one end of the rail on the ground, and replied, without the 
least embarassment; 4 1 a n’t such an almighty sight older than you are, you 
meddling old fool! ’ Then, deliberately shouldering the rail, he carried it 
home. Slightly the 4 wrong tack! ’ - - - Many thanks to our Boston 
friend, who sets us right in relation to the authorship of the lines which we 
attributed to Tannahill, in our notice of ‘ Scotia's Bards,' in the April 
Knickerbocker, commencing: 

‘ Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds, 

And streams renowned in song; 

Farewell, ye blithesome braes and meads 
Our hearts have loved so long! ’ 

The beautiful and feeling effusion in question was by Thomas Pringle, by 
whom they were written on the eve of his departure for South-Africa, and 
are to be found in the 4 Lays of Home and Fatherland , in 4 Chambers’ Mis¬ 
cellany,’ but were first published in Blackwood, of which Pringle was one of 
the founders, and for some time editor. The beautiful poem entitled 4 Time's 
Changes ,’ we are farther informed by our obliging friend, is not by Praed, 
(it is attributed to Praed, however, by our friend Dr. Griswold, in his 
‘ Poets and Poetry of England,’) but by ‘Delta,’ (Moir,) of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in which work it appeared in August, 1826. It is difficult always 
to be correct in such matters. - - - Mr. Frederick S. Cozzens, at Num¬ 
ber Eighty-Five Chambers-street, closely adjoining the Irving-House, issues 
monthly what he doubtless considers a business circular, but which, beside, 
is in reality an exceedingly readable and pleasant journal of eight pages- 
beautifully executed, by Gray, and embellished with a charming vignette- 
head, from the fruitful and facile brain and pencil of Darley. Himself a 
long-established wine-merchant, of experienced and delicate taste, and fami¬ 
liarly acquainted with every branch of his business, he is well qualified to 
treat of the subjects to which his sheet — a proper pendant to his extensive 
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establishment, and a useful exponent of its choice stores — will be devoted. 
The following outlines indicate the intention and scope of the * Wine-Press:’ 

1 Some account of the cultivation of the grape in different countries; some account 
of the condition of the vine in Europe, its past history and present decline; the rising 
interests of a new and valuable addition to our home products, soon to be estimated by 
millions_of dollars; the cultivation of the grape at the West and South; with such 
statistics as are valuable and reliable, can scarcely fail to be interesting, no matter in 
what manner presented. Brief histories of rare and curious old wines; hints in regard 
to treatment; rules adopted by those of most experience; and such suggestions gene¬ 
rally as may be useful. Doth in the domestic economy, and in the larger operations of 
busmess, snail, from time to time, find a place in this record. Such condiments, also, 
as give a relish to the table; the olive, ana olive-oil; pates and fanciful edibles; segars; 
teas and coffee; and whatever else tends to make up the sum of daily enjoyment, will 
be treated of in appropriate paragraphs. * 

‘The grand old prejudices that surround with an invisible halo the memory of 
departed wines shall be as much respected as the cobwebs that announce their anti¬ 
quity ; but, at the same time, the merits of wines less aged, and of less reputation, but 
of real value, shall not be overlooked. Information in regard to these matters will be 
presented as clearly and explicitly as possible. Plain dealing will justify itself and 
popular taste is its earliest indorser. 

The present number contains, among other interesting articles, a ‘History 
of Longworth’s Catawba Wines,’ of which Mr. Cozzens is agent, a chapter 
upon ‘Wine-Glasses,’ descriptions of rare and curious wines, brandies, etc., 
etc., to say nothing of ‘mixtures.’ - - - ‘At one place,’ writes an Ohio 
friend ‘ where I was visiting, they are famous fishermen and famous Methodists. 
A well-known revival preacher had been laboring with but little apparent, 
success in the neighborhood for several weeks; all the apparent results of 
his efforts being the getting of a few quite young persons upon the anxious- 
seats. I was asking ‘Jem,’ the colored boy at the stable, one day, how they 
were getting along at the camp-meeting, when he said: ‘ They ain’t doin’ 
much. They’ve only caught a few shiners for bait ! ’ - - - Every true 
artist will understand and feel the merit and sentiment of the ‘Farewell to my 
Studio: ’ 

‘ Good-bye my Studio ! ere we part, 

Let me address thee. Dumb thou art, 

But yet in thy still eloquence I find 
A something glowing, as if full of mind. 

Thy window, looking on the upper air, 

Caught not the light to gild the costly stuff 
That Wealth spreads all around with vulgar care. 

' * Thy walls are barren, like a leafless tree, 

And melancholy broods o’er you and me; 

Still, down the vista of the toiling past, 

I see those shining hours that link me to thee fast. 

The quiet light that through my window came 
Oft seemed the halo of a deathless fame; 

And when it vanished with the evening shade, 

I thought that it and I were in oblivion laid. 

But yet again the promised morning broke, 

And, like that statue which at sun-rise spoke, 

I felt the lustre o’er my doubting heart, 

And woke from toils of life, to dreams of glorious Art. 

I may have failed — have failed, as others fail, 

My brothers in the martyrdom of thought; 

They too have seen the glowing planets pale, 

And ends die out that they in vain had sought. 

‘ Now, step by step, I see 
The distance darkening round my mystic way, 
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But I tread firmly on. So let it be: 

Night’s solemn rest succeeds the struggling day, 

And I shall sleep for ever; and no more 
The music of my dun-deep hopes shall come 
To bear me from that all-forgetting shore, 

Where Death is peace, and the dim grave is home.' 

There is evidently deep feeling here. - - - Among all our American institu¬ 
tions, there is none better befitting a great' and growing republic than The 
Strawberry. And how abundant is that delicious fruit just at this nick of 
time! On the verdant western slope above the Tappaan-Zee, where we 
respire this lovely June morning, the whole air is redolent of them, even 
over-powering the sweet scents of the white and purple clover. Whole fields 
around us, down among the grass, are half-red with them. And pleasant it 
was, just now, to go out with a three-year-old little boy, and pick the red, 
melting fruit, and drop the berries into his rosy mouth — not the 4 hull * of 
’ em, for that half you retain between your finger and thumb, as you propel 
the other through the portals of the small, seed-pearl teeth. The fingers 
with which we scribble 4 drop frankincense ’ at this moment, so all-pervading 
is the scent of the delicious strawberry. Our friend, 4 The Colonel,* upon 
the choice garden of whose fine mansion we look down, a garden 4 full of 
all manner of fruits,’ 4 rises and flutters ’ when this luscious fruit is men¬ 
tioned ; for such specimens, (and in the most luxurious abundance) as he 
can boast, 4 you shall not find elsewhere.’ As an evidence of which, we 
may mention, that we were presented with a single berry yesterday, by his 
accomplished lady, just one half of which satisfied fc the appetite, and we 
threw the other moiety away. But it was a strawberry, we should add, of 
an unuusually large size. - - - We are not at all surprised to perceive that 
the 4 Cosmopolitan Art and Literary Association ,’ advertised on the last 
page of the cover of the last and present numbers of the Knickerbocker, 
meets with high commendation from the public press throughout the Union. 
Our friend and correspondent, the poet Saxe, in his 1 Burlington ( Vt.) Sen¬ 
tinel,' ‘gives mouth’ to the general voice, when he remarks, in one of his 
terse editorials: 4 We venture to say that no similar or equally useful pro¬ 
ject for the distribution of the products of Literature and Art was ever 
devised in this country. The difference between this and ^rery other plan 
that we have yet seen is this: The subscriber gets the full value of his money 
at the start , with a chance for a high premium beside. One word more. 
We personally know Mr. Derby, the Actuary, and can assure the public 
that he is a man of integrity and enterprise, is associated with men of honor, 
and will see that the promises of the Association are most rigidly fulfilled.’ 
This high praise is very justly deserved. - - - 4 An acquaintance of mine, 
after residing in the country some time, recently removed to your city. One 
of his little girls, who was very fond of milk, on asking for a drink of her 
favorite beverage, was told that there were no cows in the city, and that she 
must wait for the milk-man. When the milk came, after taking a long 
draught, she said, with a countenance expressive of decided disapprobation, 

4 Mother, I do n’t think milk-man’s milk is half as good as cow’s milk! ’ 
There is a biting satire in this 4 hit.’ - - - Mid-way between New-York and 
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Binghamton, on the New-York and Erie Railroad, is ‘ Mast-Hope,’ and there¬ 
about is an Hotel, kept by that prince of caterers and ‘good-fellows,’ ‘Lord 
Clifton Halt,,* formerly of the old ‘ Phcenix,’ in the lovely county-town ot 
Broome. A better-appointed establishment, or one more luxurious in all 
particulars, is not to be found upon the road. The table is supplied, among 
all other luxuries of the. season, with the delicious trodt and pickerel, so 
abundantly caught in the near neighborhood; the house is beautifully 
secluded, in a lovely sylvan region; is elegantly furnished, and its baths, 
cool sleeping-rooms, ample parlors, billiard-room and bowling alley, leave 
nothing to be desired, either for comfort or recreation. - - - Jullien 
is ‘ going, going, gone ’ almost, from among us; but his memory lingers, 
and will linger long in our midst. As ‘ Punch ’ sang, when he left London 
for Paris, some years ago: 

* Farewell, the cornet-a-piston, the shrill flute 
Ear-piercing ophicleide, and all — farewell! 

Farewell the massive drum, the big trombore. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of promenai e concerts! 

And you, ye brazen serpents, whose rude tl roats 
The immortal Cartlitch’s clamors counter teit, 

Farewell! — Jullien’s occupation’s gone!’ 

Go and see him while he does stay. - - - Very deeply did we regret our 
inability to avail ourselves of the kind invitation sent us by the committee 
to join the recent ‘ Chicago and Rock-Island Excursion] to celebrate the 
opening of the last link in the railroad line between the eastern Atlantic and 
the Mississippi. We labored early and late to effect the much-desired 
object, ‘ lest by any means we should come short of it; ’ but we did ‘ come 
short of it, nevertheless, ‘and were compelled to give up the idea of joining 
the delightful excursion — not without many an inward murmur, as we saw, 
from our eyrie on the Hudson, on a pleasant June morning, the cars rushing 
along toward the North and West, filled with our happy friends and con¬ 
temporaries. How we longed to see a prairie, ‘like the round ocean, girdled 
with the sky;’ the great ‘Father of Waters;’ and to take the hands of 
numerous friends and correspondents, in the towns and along the rivers of 
the grOat, unvisited West! But we must ‘bide our time,’ if, happily, such 
an opportunity |hall ever occur again. - - - ‘A professional friend,’writes 
a new correspondent, who dates from the AsTOR-House, ‘ of somewhat dilapi¬ 
dated fortunes,’ from his own account, writes me the following pithy letter: 

* ‘ Dear Sir : A post-mortem examination of past calamities is by no means agreeable: yet I 
must disinter one, and bring to your notice. You will recollect, that for some diluvian concern, 

old Blue-Jay, alias M-n, obtained a judgment against me. He sold it to N. F. H-s, and 

H-assigned to you; and we agreed it should be satisfied on my conveying to you a lot near 

S-s. I made the conveyance, but there was some informality in the acknowledgment of an 

earlier conveyance, and what became of the deed or the lot, I have no knowledge. I am now 
anxious to have the judgment discharged of record. It is a lien on nothing under heaven, and 
never will be; for in truth, I am so poor I do not make a shadow when the sun shines, and my 
bones stick into the chair I sit in, like a fork. Yet the judgment is a scare-crow in my way, and I 
want it satisfied, while we are here in the flesh. Old debts are worse than original sins ; for they 
remain in full force after the most sincere repentance. In remitting this one, have no fear that you 
will ‘strain the quality of .mercy.’ E. M-.’ 

They ‘let him slide! ’ - - - We are ashamed to own that we had 
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forgotten that Oliver Wendell Holmes was the author of the beautiful lines, 

‘ The Star and Lily ,’ copied into the ‘ Gossip ’ of a late number. ‘ Come to 
think of it,’ who else could have written it? ’ - - - There is a sign in a very 
ambitious village not sixty miles from Gotham, which reads very distinctly, 
in large letters, * Meat Market : ’ and underneath, in very small letters, 
Also } all kinds of Sausages! ’ /This latter strikes us as being decidedly 
suggestive. - - - * The Armenia * has been thoroughly repaired and 
painted, and has commenced her regular trips to Albany as a day-boat, 
leaving New-York on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at seven o’clock, 
a.m. A pleasanter trip could not be taken out of our swarming metropolis 
than on this well-appointed, well-officered steamer, along the matchless 
scenery of the majestic Hudson. - - - ‘ Sharp Practice in Erie; ’ ‘ My 

Cousin Tom’s Small Pox;’ ‘A Rebuke of Washington Harpies;’ ‘Faint 
Recollections of an Old Rope-Walk;’ four and a half pages of care- 
fully-culled ‘ Children's Gossip , from abundant stores; with several notices 
of new publications, are among the articles in type, but are unavoidably omit¬ 
ted from the present number. - - - A newly-imported Dutchman, 
having enlisted in the service at a military station not a hundred miles from 
New-York, was one evening placed on guard. Seeing a couple of gentlemen 
approaching, he challenged them with, ‘ Who gomes dare?’ ‘Friends, with 
the countersign.’ ‘Yell, if you ish frents, and knows as ‘ Putter ’ is de 
gouilter-sign, de gounter-sign ish gorrect. Pass, frents, mit de gounter- 
sign! ’ - - - ‘ The Morning Glory' is the title of a little paper, published 

and edited by two or three little boys, at Ogdensburgh, in this State. We 
like to see such enterprise and ambition among lads, and are glad to extend 
a welcome to their juvenile sheet. Its selections are quite various and 
spicy. A little girl, supposed to be about twelve years of age, 

was discovered, a short time since, lying dead upon the lake shore, 
about one mile south of the City Hall in Chicago, under suspicious 
circumstances. The following is from an evening journal of that city, 
and may be well perpetuated as a specimen of ‘ Irish Goronership ’ of a 
goodly city with seventy thousand ‘ enlightened inhabitants’: 

* State of Illinoise, ) 

Cook County. j ss * 

‘At an inquisition taken for the peopel of the State of Illinoise and county of Cook, 
this ‘26th day a. d. 1854 before Mr Austin Hynes Coroner of said county of Cook upon 
the view of the body of a Female Child, name upknown then and lying dead upon the 
oaths of Twelve Good and Lawful Men of the propel of the Said State and County of 
Cook, and When and who the said came to his or she came to her death We the Jury 
do say We the Jurors do Agree The Body came to her Death by death unknown.’ 

This beats us of ‘ the East! ’ - - - We hope the * Masonic Register and 
Gazette of News' a weekly journal recently commenced in this city, will be 
well sustained by the great and honorable fraternity to whose interests it 
will be devoted. It promises at the outset to deserve patronage. The second 
number shows a little carelessness in proof-reading, which should be 
amended hereafter. If our old friend and correspondent, the Most Worship¬ 
ful Grand-Master of New-York, has not sadly changed his literary style since 
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he used to write for the Knickerbocker, he never could have pronounced 
some of the sentences which purport to be quoted from an address which he 
recently delivered. Errors of the press they are, undoubtedly. 


Srftf Kotfct* of Vtfe ^uMUstConi. 

Benton’s ‘Thirty Tears’ View ’ or the American Government. —In advance of an 
extended review of this very able work, when it shall have been completed, we desire 
to call the attention of the public to its character. Its title, however, conveys this, so 
far as a mere title can: * Thirty Years ’ View: or, a History of the Working of the Ame¬ 
rican Government for Thirty Years,’ from 1820 to 1850. The contents of the work are 
chiefly taken from the Congress debates, the private papers of General Jackson, and 
the speeches of ex-Senator Benton, including his actual view of men and affairs: toge¬ 
ther with historical notes and illustrations, and some notice of eminent deceased con¬ 
temporaries. The distinguished ‘Senator of Thirty Years,’to whose experience and 
experienced pen the American public will be indebted for this valuable addition to our 
annals, sets forth, briefly but clearly, the motives for writing the work, his own quali¬ 
fications for the task, the scope of the publication, and the spirit in which it is written. 
In the first place, he remarks: ‘Justice to the men with whom I acted, and to the 
cause in which we were engaged, is my chief motive for engaging in this work. A 
second motive is the hope of being useful to our republican form of government in 
after-ages, by showing its working through a long and eventful period; working well 
all the time, and thereby justifying the hope of its permanent good operation in all time 
to come, if maintained in its purity and integrity.’ As to Senator Benton’s qualifica¬ 
tions for the work, he was in the Senate of the United States during the whole time of 
which he writes; an active, business member, attending and attentive; in the confidence 
of half the administrations, and a close observer of the others; he had an inside view 
of transactions of which the public only saw the outside, and of many of which the 
two sides were very different: he * saw the secret springs and hidden machinery by 
which men and parties were to be moved, and measures promoted or thwarted; saw 
patriotism and ambition at their respective labors, and was generally able to discrimi¬ 
nate between them.’ The writer did not propose to himself ‘ a regular history, but a 
political work, to show the practical working of the government, and to speak of men 
and events in subordination to that desire, and to illustrate the character of institutions 
which are new and complex, the first of their kind, and upon which the eyes of the 
world are now fixed.’ It will surprise the American reader to find, in the first volume, 
so much that seems new, because it is so old, yet so replete with interest in the history 
and progress of his country. It is the author’s avowed ambition to ‘ make a veracious 
work, reliable in its statements, candid in its conclusions, just in its views, and which 
contemporaries and posterity may read without fear of being misled.’ A very spirited 
portrait of Senator Benton — (a most striking resemblance, by the by, to the late Louis 
Philippe, of France) — fronts the title-page of the first volume. 

‘ The Sacred Circle ’ is the name given to a new monthly magazine, devoted to an 
exposition of ‘ the reason of the faith that is in them ’ who hold to the mystery of ‘Spi¬ 
ritual Manifestations’ It is conducted by three editors — Judge Edmonds, Dr. Dexter* 
and 0. G. Warren. It will, no doubt, be found the ablest exponent of the peculiar 
doctrines of which it is to treat. It may be assumed, too, judging from the first num¬ 
ber, that those who may differ from the editors, and who cannot as yet ‘ see through 
their glasses,’ will be treated with courtesy, and with the best show of ‘ argument ’ that 
can be commanded. As to the style of argumentation, we would suggest the eschewing 
of the dialogue form. This setting up an interlocutor, a ‘man of straw,’ and putting 
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your own words into his mouth, and thus defeating, or assuming to defeat, his proposi¬ 
tions, is a ‘weak invention of the enemy,’ and is very seldom effective. There is some 
very fair poetry in * The Circle,’ of which the ‘ Lines to One Departed, ’ may serve as an 
example: 

‘ Do not forget me, though a world divides us; 

Hold to that memory which is of love; 

Let ns obey the gentle hand that guides us, 

To that blest hour when we shall meet above. 

‘ Time may move slowly — we may long be parted. 

And clouds and sorrows be between us cast; 

But sure I am the true and constant-hearted 
Will yet be blest, and reunite at last 

‘ I bear my earthly sojourn all the better, 

That I can see a calmer home on high; 

I bear my suffering, and many a fetter, 

Because they only last until I die. 

* I look to meet thee at the glorious portal, 

When I shall step into the world of light; 

That thou shalt there bestow a kiss immortal. 

Amid the angels that shall glad my sight 

‘ I ne’er forget thee — and though earthly passion 
May lead my feelings and my thoughts astray, 

There is within the eternal inclination 
To clasp thee to my heart, and clasp for aye! 

‘ Be thou still near me, and forget me never, 

Till I be free, and meet thy glance above, 

Then may our sympathies unite for ever, 

And we go forth upon our tasks of love. h» 

Rogers’ Poems. —We are indebted to Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, and Company, of 
Boston, for a very beautiful volume, containing the ‘ Complete Poetical Works'of Samuel 
Rogers ,’ edited, with signal ability, by Epes Sargent, Esq., who has furnished an excel¬ 
lent biographical sketch, replete with entertaining personal anecdote and authentic and 
copious notes. What Rogers’ poetry is, it ‘ boots not now to say.’ He is the last sur¬ 
vivor of the noble group of English bards of the present century, who have ‘ stamped 
their genius upon the rock of time.’ An exquisite portrait of the venerable poet adonis 
the volume. Beautiful as it is, its lineaments instantly recal a quaint GARBEiL-ish bust 
of Rogers that adorns the mantel-piece of the library of his friend, Geoffrey Crayon, 
whose charming villa gleams among the rich June foliage of ‘ Sunnyside,* as we write, 
over against us on the other side of the broad Tappaan-Zee. 

Wilson’s Essays and Miscellanies : Talfourd. — The lovers of ‘ glorious John Wil¬ 
son,’ now, alas! no longer on the earth, will give a cordial welcome to ‘ Recreations of 
Christopher North' just published, complete in one volume, by Messrs. Phillips, Samp¬ 
son, and Company, Boston, and Mr. Derby, New-York. Who, that has read, will 
cease to remember ‘Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket,’and ‘in his Aviary’?—on 
mountain and on moor, in highland and lowland; fishing in the lochs and brooks, or 
‘chasing the wild-deer and following the roe,’ on the broad hills of his beloved Scot¬ 
land? Then the tales that he narrates, the deep emotions which he ‘wreaks upon 
expression, his trenchant or gentle and appreciative criticism—who could excel him 
in all these ? Of such characteristics is the volume before us full. The same publishers 
have issued the ‘ Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of the Author of ‘ Ion ,’ ’ with addi¬ 
tional articles never before published in this country. Both volumes are embellished 
with mezzo-tint portraits of their authors. 

‘ The Tent and the Altar, or Sketches from Patriarchal Life,’ is a recent issue from 
the press of Messrs. John P. Jewett and Company, Boston. The author is Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D., of the Scottish National Church, London. He sets forth, with some 
degree of dramatic effect, for one of his sober-sided, matter-of-fact nation, the manner 
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{n which the Christian faith ‘ was developed under the shining tents, and irradiated the 
holy altars which the world’s gray fathers raised in the desert/ There is some earnest 
and forcible writing in the volume; and we would instance especially the thoughts sug¬ 
gested by the ‘Death of Abraham/ in the division entitled, ‘The Way of all the Earth,’ 
as being simple and effective. ‘In the general,’ however, we cannot avoid the conclu¬ 
sion that the writer is a good deal of a ‘ book-maker/ His epigraphs at the heads of 
his chapters, after the manner of the old-fashioned novels, and the frequent poetical 
quotations, ‘ lugged in by ear and horn,’ indicate this, we think, beyond reasonable 
peradventure. Mr. Cumming is the author, also, of ‘ Sabbath Morning Readings on the 
Old Testament ,’ by the same publishers, a work designed to explain what occasionally 
perplexes the ordinary Christian reader, and to elucidate such passages of Scripture as 
are not generally familiar or accessible. The present is a very able treatise upon the 
book of Genesis. 

Exposition op Spiritualism. — This elaborate volume, by Judge J. W. Edmonds and 
Dr. Dexter, of this city, is divided into three ‘ Parts.’ The first consists of a compre¬ 
hensive and forcible analysis of the spiritual experience of Judge Edmonds and Dr. 
Dexter, through whose mediumship the book has been given to the public: the second 
is a faithful record of numerous interviews with spirits claiming to be Emanuel Swe¬ 
denborg and Lord Bacon, wherein they give philosophical disquisitions in reply to 
numerous questions respecting the life of spirits: the third is a copious Appendix, 
embracing the experience and observation of Hon. N. P. Tallmadge, late United States 
Senator and Governor of Wisconsin, together with the similar experience of several 
other persons, correspondence, etc. It will be admitted by all readers of this volume 
that it is evidently a sincere and earnestly-written book. We have no knowledge what¬ 
ever of the subjects of which it treats. We have seen trials of ‘table-movings,’ ‘rap- 
pings,’ etc., but in each case the experiments were unsuccessful. We are not therefore 
to assume, however, that they are deceived, before whom these phenomena have 
repeatedly been enacted with the most astonishing and directly opposite results. We 
know men, of the first order of intellect, who are the firmest believers in ‘ spiritual 
manifestations,’ and made so from actual experience and observation. 

‘The Hydropathic Physician/ —Messrs/FowLERS and Wells have published a very 
portly volume, by Joel Shew, M.D., thus entitled. It purports to be ‘ a Ready Pre¬ 
server and Hygienic Adviser,’ with reference to the nature, causes, prevention, and 
treatment of diseases, accidents, and casualties of every kind. If the ‘ water-cure ’ be 
indeed what it is here claimed that it is, ‘ the greatest of all medical improvements 
known to man; an improvement destined not only to make the members of communi¬ 
ties their own physicians for the most part, but to mitigate, in an unprecedented man¬ 
ner, the extent, the pains, and the perils of disease; ’ then will the volume before us 
prove a very popular one, save, perhaps, among those professional gentlemen who 
would rather not have ‘every man his own physician.’ The work is illustrated by 
nearly three hundred engravings, one series of which gives all the ‘ forms and shows of 
things ’ in the modm operandi of water-cure applications. 

Professor Cleveland’s Milton. — We are gratified, but not surprised, to learn, that 
a second edition, revised and enlarged, of Milton’s Poetical Works, edited with signal 
ability by Professor Charles Dexter Cleveland, of Philadelphia, has already been 
called for by the public. The editor’s excellent preliminary dissertations, critical and 
explanatory notes, and admirably-arranged index to the subjects of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
have insured, as we predicted they would, this well-deserved success. 

Fanny Fern’s ‘Fern-Leaves.’ — Our plain-spoken friend ‘Fanny Fern,’ is again 
before the public with another budget from her ‘Port-Folio.’ ‘Fanny’ is too well 
known to require heralding, and too much of a god-send to editors, in town and country, 
to justify quotation. Her previous collection met with extraordinary success, which 
will serve to enhance the popularity of the present. The engravings (which might, 
however, have been more numerous) are very creditable specimens of wood-cutting. 
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THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM PITT. 


BY A. E. PESKY, 


CHAPTER SIXTH: CONCLUSION. 

The time approached for Pitt to lay down his office. He deemed it pro¬ 
per to extend to Roman Catholics certain political privileges which they 
had not enjoyed. This he said they had a right to expect, as one of the 
results of the act of union between England and Ireland. He had 
made no pledge, hut they knew this to he his opinion, and might fairly 
expect him to act upon it. The king, regarding such an act of grace 
toward Catholics incompatible with his coronation-oath, stubbornly 
refused to sanction it, and Pitt, equally stubborn, retired from office. 

This proceeding on the part of Pitt is one which writers discuss with 
varied, and sometimes severe, comments. There is, indeed, no one 
cause sufficient to account for it, without at the same time involving 
his motives and his subsequent proceedings in a degree of inconsistency. 
The cause above stated was the avowed, and probably the real cause, 
if the event must be assigned to a single cause. But there were many 
causes. He had performed some sixteen years of arduous service at the 
head of the administration. The greatest dangers to the state had been 
surmounted. His health was nearly worn out. The success of Bona¬ 
parte on the Continent had discouraged his allies, and peace was likely 
to be demanded by the British public. So far, his policy had been 
generously sustained. For the future, every thing was, in the nature 
of the case, uncertain. He turned over the government to his friend 
Addington, and retired. 

There is no occasion whatever to impute to him those small and 
cunning calculations of the results of this step which are so often sup¬ 
posed to have influenced him. They are every way unlike Pitt. It was 
a very natural proceeding, and were it not supposed necessary to square his 
avowed motives for it with his subsequent professions and proceedings 
on returning to office, there would really be nothing to explain. No 
one can deny that he might naturally desire some repose, now that it 
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had been honestly earned. He had sounded the depths and shoals of 
fame, and knew alike what was real, what empty and illusory. Nothing 
is more common to such characters than an occasional desire for ease 
and privacy, followed by a speedy relapse to ambition and to habits of 
activity. It is therefore extremely probable that he supposed himself 
willing to be unburdened of the cares of empire, in the honest expecta¬ 
tion of finding happiness and content in a life of rest and retiracy. 
That he should soon find out his mistake, and find that the vacuity of 
inaction was more corroding than the labors of public station; that he 
should become willing to return, with the remnant of his feeble health, 
to a post he had adorned, to make one grand final exertion for British 
glory, is also the most natural thing in the world. 

It was charged that he foresaw peace to be unavoidable, but was 
alike unwilling to propose peace himself, or to wait for the nation to 
compel a peace, by a change of ministry which should place Mr. Fox 
at the head of affairs; that he determined to escape from the dilemma 
by resigning in time to secure a ministry to succeed him favorable to 
his views, and which he could uphold or break down at pleasure. 
Another class of accusers suppose him to have been tied up by a pledge 
to the Homan Catholics, which compelled him to resign. M. Thiers, 
the French historian, roundly accuses Pitt of improvidence and folly 
in suffering himself to be involved in such embarrassment. But the 
most natural interpretation of the proceeding is probably the most just, 
and certainly the most in accordance with his general character. 

Mr. Addington, as has been stated, succeeded Mr. Pitt in the office 
of Prime Minister. A treaty of peace was concluded with France, and 
Europe was once more in a state of repose, save only the agitations 
produced by an unbounded and universal joy. Mr. Pitt gave his gene¬ 
ral support to the Addington ministry, and was indeed under some obli¬ 
gation to do so; for Addington had accepted the position with diffi¬ 
dence, and only upon the most friendly persuasions and assurances from 
Pitt. They had been boys together, and had cemented, by the perfect 
harmony of their public careers, a friendship which they inherited from 
their fathers. 

In the treaty of peace between France and England there was a 
stipulation on one hand that Napoleon should within three months 
evacuate Naples, Torento, and the Roman States. In less than two 
months he performed his stipulation. There was, on the part of Eng¬ 
land, a stipulation to evacuate Alexandria and Malta. She evacuated 
the former, after long delays; but, with many excuses and prevarica¬ 
tions, she held fast upon Malta. Napoleon was, beyond all question, 
sincerely anxious at that time to preserve peace, but it was not in his 
character to allow himself to be trifled with; least of all, to submit 
to this flagrant violation of a treaty. The skies again grew black with 
gloomy portents. 

The writers of England have not yet ceased to dilate on the grasping 
disposition of Napoleon, and his willingness to shed blood for the 
aggrandizement of France; but it is undoubtedly true that England 
herself is more responsible for those wars than any other power, and in 
this instance she was willing to plunge the whole Continent into a bloody 
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"war, rather than evacuate a distant island which she had no right to 
hold, and which she was bound by solemn treaty to give up. The peace, 
<on her part, had been only a truce to gain time. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the various allegations and excuses made 
by England to justify her bad faith in this case, for they amount to 
nothing. It was a ease of jealousy, and nothing more. Napoleon 
obviously had intellect and soul enough to have furnished, ever since 
the dark ages, all the kings of Europe ; and for such a man to be allowed 
to govern a kingdom, was a bad precedent. Beside, he saw public events 
from one point of view ; they from another and entirely different one. 
They participated in the delusions in regard to his character, which 
they sought to impose upon the world, and which the united and sub¬ 
servient literature of all the monarchies has ever since sought in vain 
to make universal. One of the greatest miracles among men is the 
rising of a truly great character, and it is not uncommonly met with a 
stare of stupid disbelief. As for a monarch who really desired the 
happiness of his people, and sought danger, and glory, and power, 
chiefly to extort the gratitude and praise of mankind for beneficent 
statesmanship, it was incredible. It set them all agape. There must, 
they thought, be some mistake about it; the thing was incredible. On 
the other hand, a hypocrite, a scoundrel, and a charlatan, was within 
the range of experience, and credible enough. Hence, the constant 
misconstruction and false interpretation of all his proceedings. Hence, 
their unappeasable hostility to a dynasty and a policy they now find it 
to be as necessary to support as they then did to overthrow. 

Deep as was Napoleon’s concern at the necessity of hazarding by 
another war all he had gained in his brilliant career, his lofty spirit was 
above seeking safety in pusillanimous forbearance; and he met the 
treachery of England with an open and lordly contempt. If war must 
come, he knew where to find the remnants of those battalions that had 
faced death with him in Italy and Egypt; and he knew that to his 
appeals in a just cause the bosom of France would throb as that of a 
mother to her first-born. With all other parts of Europe he was at 
peace ; and if war must come with England, it should be no war of 
subsidies, no fighting by indirection through mercenaries, but a hand-to 
hand encounter with cannon-balls and cold steel. That proud nation, 
fond of extending the horrors of battle to the altars and fire-sides of 
other countries, should at length taste them at home. An immense 
army and flotilla were collected on the coast of France, opposite to 
England. One hundred and fifty thousand armed men were daily 
trained to the arts of war; on horse-back, on foot, and on ship-board. 
*A soldier of France,’ said Napoleon, ‘ should be ignorant of no branch 
of his profession.’ There were gathered the veterans of Hohenlinden, 
of Lodi, of Rivoli, of the Pyramids, and of Marengo; interspersed with 
young recruits, emulous of glory, and their hearts on fire with military 
ardor. As Napoleon rode along their serried ranks, they recognized 
in his familiar glances a paternal fondness blended with the genius of 
victory; and every man felt within himself the capability of turning 
the tide of a great battle. 

This was not the sort of entertainment to which England had invited 
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herself. She had expected to find France impoverished by her revolu¬ 
tion and her wars, and was astonished at the extent and promptness of 
her resources. She looked with infinite concern across the channel, 
threw up field-works around London, and along the exposed parts of the 
coast; set about enlarging her army, and rallied her militia to daily 
military drills. The Prime Minister appeared in Parliament, in the 
uniform of the British Volunteers. As for Pitt, he was Marshal of the 
Cinque-Ports; an office nominally of a military character, but which 
he intended to make really so. His conduct indicated a purpose to 
share the danger as he had shared the glory of the empire. It was 
feared that in case of invasion his invaluable life would be among the 
first exposed in battle. 

Addington was a clear, courageous, and decisive minister. His calm 
and resolute preparation for the conflict was in the highest style of 
patriotic statesmanship. But he was not so well known as Pitt to the 
rest of Europe. He was not quite sufficiently oratorical and demon¬ 
strative for popular effect at home. Events were on the wing which 
might require the whole strength of England. There was a voice 
which had been accustomed to be heard with authority on great occa¬ 
sions, now no longer in place. There was something lacking to fill up 
the popular requirements. Neither was it a condition of affairs to make 
Pitt pleased with retiracy. He felt an inclination to be heard again, 
and to lay an accustomed hand upon the reins. Third persons, for 
interested purposes, interposed mischievous representations, to alienate 
him from Addington, and he finally took his stand in Parliament against 
the Addington ministry. It is highly probable, as events turned, that 
Addington would have led England through that crisis more wisely 
than Pitt; but with the other opposition, and the weight of Pitt’s hos¬ 
tility added, it was impossible for Mr. Addington to maintain his posi¬ 
tion. Accordingly, Pitt again took his place at the head of the admi¬ 
nistration. 

The course of Pitt toward Addington’s administration was partly 
influenced by misrepresentations of the language and feelings of 
Addington. But it was nevertheless not in accordance with the just 
expectations of Addington, founded upon promises made by Pitt. The 
excuse commonly assigned by Pitt’s defenders, is worse than the act 
itself; because it imputes a want of capacity to Mr. Addington, not 
proven by the facts of the case. The best excuse for Pitt is, that the 
kingdom was in danger, and he had confidence in himself to meet 
that danger. The true reason of his proceeding is not to be sought in 
circumstantial details, but in the general fact that he had been accus¬ 
tomed to power, and in such an emergency his habits of command 
were too strong to be resisted. 

Napoleon had said to the British ambassador at Paris: f It is an 
awful temerity, my lord, to attempt to throw a large army across the 
Channel, for the invasion of England.’ Now that the attempt was to 
be made, Addington still regarded it as an ‘ awful temerity,’ and 
intended to give Napoleon no excuse for desisting, or changing his pur¬ 
pose. Austria and Russia were willing, at the request of England, to 
attack Napoleon in the rear, and keep him on the Continent. But they 
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much preferred to be excused. Addington was willing to -excuse them. 
He thought Napoleon and his army were not likely to reach England ; 
and if they had no excuse for leaving the coast, the threatened inva¬ 
sion would prove to Napdeon a most embarrassing .affair. Should he 
4ry to cross the Channel and fail, as Addington thought would be the 
case if he made the attempt, it would be a disaster. Should be con¬ 
tinue on the coast and not make the attempt to cross, it would be both 
-expensive and ridiculous. Hence Addington’s plan was to hold Napo¬ 
leon to his threatened invasion, and to look him squarely in the eye. 
Addington made all possible thoroughness and dispatch to prepare, in 
case he should land, for pushing him back into the sea. What might 
have been the consequenoes of carrying out Addington’s plan must be 
left to conjecture. But there was no element of littleness, no sign of a 
feeble mind or a weak purpose in it 

Pitt’s views and purposes were different. The sovereigns of the 
'Continent had received too much British gold for fighting their own 
battles, and had been too often false in their engagements with him, to 
beget on his part a very scrupulous regard for .their interest. Looking 
to future history, it could do England no harm to connect them with 
her as participators in a breach of public faith. He had acquaintance 
with their sagacity, and knew it was quite up to the point of being used 
4 to pull his hot chestnuts from the fire. If one or the other must be 
burned, he decidedly preferred it should be they, and not his own 
country. He had known so much of Napoleon, that as an Englishman 
he was willing to keep him at a distance. More than all, here spread 
out before him were the green fields and happy homes of England, 
hitherto undisturbed by hostile feet. England, .untouched, unharmed, 
was to him an unspeakable charm. It was the pride and the poetry of 
his existence. An invasion ever so successfully repelled would leave, 
as it were, some stain upon her robes. Her queenly vesture and smil¬ 
ing aspect would be no longer beautiful with nn unruffled joy. How 
should he, whom she so much loved and trusted, protect her from the 
rude approach ? 

Save between England and France, there was no war in Europe, 
and no cause for war. France was at peace, and had a good under- 
'Standing with her neighbors. Provoked by the determination of Eng¬ 
land to violate the peace, Napoleon had declared that England single- 
handed was unable to cope with France. England professed to be on 
fire to show that he was mistaken, and they were now about to measure 
their strength, having the whole world for spectators. Feelings of' 
personal animosity also stirred the bosoms of Pitt and Napoleon. They 
were the respective representatives of antagonist systems, and had 
found eaeh other implacable. Each was to the other the chief, if not 
the only obstacle, to perfect success. There was in truth no occasion 
for the war, except a rivalry between England and France, for the lead 
in European polities. Napoleon and France had won the prize, and 
had won it by greatness of effort and greatness of character. They 
had won it also under a sort of compulsion. They had been forced 
into a desperate struggle for existence, and had never been allowed a 
moment’s repose until they fought their way up to the mastery of the 
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Continent. The objections to Napoleon were objections impossible to 
be removed : he could not become so weak in intellect and ignoble of 
purpose as the other sovereigns, and unless he could, he was a continual 
contrast and offence; So much greatness and strength in the midst of 
so much littleness and imbecility were dangerous ; and to abate this 
danger England renewed her causeless quarrel. It was a sort of 
national duel; and their preparation for mutual destruction was com¬ 
mensurate to the passions evoked and the stake to be won. Whatever 
serves to render strife magnificent or terrible was concentrated about 
the opposing hosts. But all at once, while these armies are facing each 
other across the channel, Austria and Russia advance upon the scene. 
With a cowardice worthy of their history and their cause, they marched 
hostile armies toward France, and commenced war, without provocation, 
and without notice. They are moving toward the Rhine, and Napoleon 
has again to struggle with a coalition. As for Prussia, she is too lofty 
in her notions of political morality, and too regardful of the interests of 
Europe, to join either side of the combat — until she can be satisfied 
which will be victorious. She is in fact a great friend of both parties, 
and is willing to join either in sharing the-spoils, after the victory shall 
be won ; until which time, she will do the best she can to deceive both. 
The decided and active policy of Pitt, aided by British subsidies, had 
thus averted the threatened invasion of British soil, aud organized a 
combination supposed to be sufficient to erash France. 

The descent upon England, with such foes in the rear, was out of 
the question. These preparations of Austria and Russia had been 
secret, and were intended to produce a surprise. Pitt had now governed 
England nearly twenty years, and this was his master-stroke. What¬ 
ever might befal the Allies, England was saved. His health, shattered 
by a constitutional malady, and worn out by labors and excitements,, 
was failing. Ho had assembled fleets and armies, and equipped them 
ready to be moved against the foe. It remained for others to lead' 
them into action and vindicate the wisdom of his plans; upon the issue 
of which hung the great question, whether France or England were 
the predominating power in Europe : whether Napoleon or Pitt were 
the greatest man of the century, perhaps of all centuries. Loaded with 
the honors, crowned with the affections, of the nation; looking back, 
with pride upon the successes of a remarkably brilliant eareer, he< yet 
deemed nothing finished, nothing won, until the* issue of this contest 
should finish all and win all. And he lay, almost exhausted, watching 
the movements of the various figures on the- grand panorama, with an- 
intensity of expectation equalled by that of no other person save 
Napoleon himself They two were the master-spirits of the drama. 

Let us now cross the Channel, and see what happens m France . 
Perhaps the only individual in Europe, fully prepared for the new coa¬ 
lition, except the parties to it, was the individual against whom alone 
it was directed. He was astonished and disappointed, but not surprised.. 
He had not now to learn the faithless character of the old dynasties* 
and it was always considered in forming his plans. But ho never dicE 
comprehend — it was perhaps the only element in European afiaira 
which he did. not comprehend.— hut he never could, and never dkh 
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adequately comprehend, as a practical thing, how utterly shut out from 
enlarged or just conceptions of their own true interests were the 
enfeebled spirits of the old, vain, and demoralized dynasties. His 
greatest mistakes were caused by not being able to believe how very 
little and short-sighted they could be. He understood much of their 
4 alacrity at sinking,’ but not all. By nature he was ill adapted to 
such discoveries. The telescope, made for piercing the heavens, and 
tracing the journey of the stars, is not the best instrument for analyzing 
moles and beetles. Their good faith, he knew, could not be trusted; 
but that they should, under present circumstances, yield to such despe¬ 
rate folly as to compel him to make another campaign in their 
territories, and to make the circuit of their capitals at the head of a 
French army, appeared to him extremely improbable. They were as 
incapable of understanding him as he them. But he watched them. 
While the powers of the coalition supposed their intentions to remain 
a profound secret, he was advised of them ; and before he was advised 
of them, had anticipated the possibility of such an event, and formed 
his determinations how to meet the emergency, in case it should happen. 
He pushed on his preparations for a descent on England with unabated 
and apparently unsuspecting vigor, until his information, more perfect 
from week to week, became clear and authentic. 

At length, when all doubts are removed, his orders, at ten o’clock at 
night, and without noise, are distributed. The early sun of the second 
morning sees his battalions wheeling off, and scattering, in various 
directions, across France. He has dropped or postponed his descent upon 
England with much the same spirit that an eagle, disturbed upon the 
earth, mounts with conscious power to the empyrean. He repairs to 
Paris, and occupies himself with civil affairs. So skillfully are his move¬ 
ments devised that each is regarded as an isolated transaction of little 
importance. The combination exists only in his own head and in the 
heads of a few confidential officers. He alone knows the secret of the 
campaign. Scarcely twenty days have elapsed ; Napoleon is yet in 
Paris, and the Allies hoping to surprise him, when they begin to receive 
news that some movement is taking place; and almost at the same 
time behold the heads of his columns heaving in sight, eager for glory, 
and recognizing each other with joyful shouts in the heart of Germany. 
With the rapidity of thought, their great captain places himself in their 
midst, and exchanges congratulations. It is he, Napoleon himself, and 
no other, who is to lead them ; it is they, the marshals and soldiers of 
the Grand Army of France, who are to respond to his call. With 
rapid glance he points out their harvest, and leads them on with forced 
marches to reap it. 

The Allies are astonished. Russia is not yet in the field. The Aus¬ 
trian army, astutely vigilant for the approach of the foe through the 
accustomed pass of the Black Forest, unexpectedly finds itself hemmed 
in by a web of French bayonets, and every avenue to escape closed. 
The army which was at Boulogne, to be attacked in the rear, and the 
Emperor who was at Paris, have unaccountably dropped from the clouds. 
On all sides, they behold soldiers of the Grand Army, horse, foot, and 
artillery, real as death ; and no hope is left but to surrender. They are 
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obliged to capitulate at Ulm, even without a battle; and to acknow¬ 
ledge a victory won by strategy alone. The coalition had not coalesced. 
Some detachments of the Austrian force, however, including its corps 
of reserve, elude their pursuers, and fall back on the Russian army. 

After various manoeuvres, and on the anniversary of the day Napo¬ 
leon was crowned, the three emperors and the three armies meet near 
the chateau of Austerlitz. The remnant of the Austrian army and 
its emperor, with the entire Russian army and its emperor on one side, 
compose an array more formidable in numbers than their antago¬ 
nists,’ and admirable for its appointments and discipline. On the other 
side is Napoleon, with an army inferior in numbers, which has traversed 
Europe from the British Channel to Vienna, and, one should suppose, 
worn down with the fatigues of incessant forced marches. The Allies 
have the choice of ground, and they rest their centre on the heights or 
plateau of Pratzen. It is a position which may be defended by few 
against many. It is the key of the Allied Forces, and while they hold 
it, victory cannot be wrung from them. The Russian infantry, too, 
claims to be the best in Europe. Full of confidence, the Allied leaders 
look at the opposing army. For once, it does not prpsent an imposing 
front; for once, Napoleon seems to hesitate. His right wing is manifestly 
weak, and he causes it to recede, lest by too much exposure, it shall be 
overpowered and crippled. There is military talent in the Allied Army 
sufficient to see the advantage, and seize upon it. They have studied 
Napoleon’s campaigns, and thoroughly understand him; indeed, they 
regard him as rather an overrated individual, much indebted for his 
success to good fortune; and especially the good fortune of never having 
met such an army with such officers. It is time the illusion should be 
dispelled. They will crush his right wing, cut off retreat, and take 
him in front and flank at the same time. Behold their magnificent 
dispositions ! Behold their solid masses moving down from the heights 
of Pratzen, scattering death in their march, and sweeping on toward 
Napoleon’s right! How is it that his genius should have failed him 
this day for the first time ? Suddenly he unmasks an inlpetuous column 
of thirty thousand men, which rushes across the scene, and with a ter¬ 
rible carnage mounts the plateau just weakened by the descent of the 
Allies. He cuts their army in two, and seizes, with an inexorable 
grasp, the key of their position. He involves them in cavalry charges. 
He pushes them at the point of the bayonet. He ploughs them with 
deadly artillery. He tears their whole array into shreds, until there is 
scarcely a remnant of that glittering host but is either killed or captive. 

This is the way the Allies surprised Napoleon ! In two months, the 
coalition was destroyed, and England was left again to cope single- 
handed with France. 

This was the finishing blow to the broken constitution of Pitt. Pitt, so 
brilliant, hitherto so glorious — in whose life had been crowded enough 
to fill the measure of fame of any statesman, ancient or modem! Pitt, 
so fortunate, so fertile in the means of triumph! There was yet 
another, superior to himself in every species of greatness, whose destiny 
he refused to recognize. He had sought to crush, and was overthrown. 
He died in disappointment and chagrin. His death took place on the 
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twenty-third day of January, 1806; the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
first election to Parliament. Looking forward yet a few years, we see 
Napoleon himself, exiled and chafing in bondage on the solitary rock 
of St. Helena. It was the out-come of Pitt’s policy, but Pitt was not 
alive to see it. They both died under a sense of defeat, and in the bit¬ 
terness of misfortune. If Pitt did not live to rejoice in the triumph of 
Waterloo, Napoleon was equally prevented from seeing the British and 
French forces combined to vindicate his policy in the Baltic and on the 
Danube. 

There are two special objections raised to the statesmanship of Pitt 
by British historians. One is that he acted unwisely in accumulating 
debts for posterity to pay. This is equivalent to saying that he should 
not have made war upon France, which few Englishmen will admit. 
The wars taken for granted, the debts were not a matter of choice, but 
of simple necessity. There never was a generation of men, and pro¬ 
bably never will be, in Great Britain, from whom taxes could have been 
collected to the extent of the amounts expended in those wars. An 
attempt to extort such taxes would inevitably have resulted in revolu¬ 
tion— the evil he sought to avoid. The objection lies to the wars 
themselves, but are valid in no other shape. English historians have 
no recourse but to admit that his wars were wrong, or admit that his 
debts were right. They are disinclined to admit either, but there is no 
escape from the alternative. 

The other objection is, that his wars were badly conducted ; that he 
should have sent a large English army to the Continent, at an early 
period. This is said on the supposition that it was demonstrated by the 
battle of Waterloo, that if the Continental wars had been earlier con¬ 
tested by a large British army, the victory would have been gained at 
an earlier period. The conclusion by no means follows from the pre¬ 
mises. It is redolent with the odor of British vanity. But supposing 
the conclusion to be correct, it is simply saying that a mistake was com¬ 
mitted by not understanding Napoleon as well at the commencement 
of his career as he was understood at the end of it. That is the most 
that can be made of the objection. But, instead of raising this objec¬ 
tion, the wonder should be, how he found the means to carry on those 
* ars at all, and to send even a small army abroad. 

More serious, and less easily answered, will be the question put by 
the world at large; how to justify Pitt for engaging in those wars. 
The reason must be sought in the passions, the perils, and the habits of 
the times. It is only a false and simulated virtue which insists upon 
testing the character of an individual existing in a past epoch by the 
feelings and maxims of a new and different epoch. The memory of 
great and unselfish characters, who live for fame, and strive honestly 
to win it by exalted and successful public service, is happily little affected 
by abstract opinions. They are recognized by general assent as of the 
treasures of the world, and entitled to be affectionately remembered 
and defended. 

Ingenious persons have sought to find in different characters of ancient 
history a comparison or parallel for Pitt. The character and career 
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of Pericles furnish more points of resemblance than any other; but 
there is at best only a fancied similarity. The leading characters of 
Pitt’s time were so far above those of any former epoch that there can 
be no comparison that will not do them injustice. The names of Wash¬ 
ington, Pitt, and Napoleon, stand out from all history, and each, in 
its way, stands alone. 

Pitt unquestionably loved power. Did he use that power with an 
honest view to the good of his country ? The answer will always be 
that he did. Pitt governed England. Was he worthy to do so ? The 
best evidence on that subject is, that those who were on the spot, whose 
interests were at stake, and who had the best opportunities for judging, 
waited for his claims to that honor to be contested, and then awarded 
the palm to him. When he assumed the direction of the government, 
the power and glory of England were on the decline; her colors were 
drooping, on land and sea. The foundations of the constitution seemed 
falling away, and the throne itself* to totter. He infused clearness and 
decision into her councils, inspired her army and navy anew with heroic 
sentiments, extended the grasp of her diplomacy, united her people in 
a common love of country, strengthened her credit, replenished her 
treasury, enriched her history with a new catalogue of immortal names, 
and caused her power to be felt as it had never been felt before. He 
caused her to participate in wars, the policy of which he dictated, and 
in the vicissitudes of which the map of Europe was more than once 
re-constructed ; but he kept those wars at a distance from the shores of 
England, and his own country was the only one in Europe not desolated 
and devoured by hostile armies. For nearly a quarter of a century he 
wielded the revenues and the power of England, with such exalted 
love of fame, and such carelessness of personal and pecuniary gain, that 
he died not only poor, but in debt. When he died, the authorities and 
the people of England honored his memory with national obsequies, 
with tears and signs of woe. They treasured his ashes in Westminster 
Abbey, the resting-place of their sacred dead ; and, looking back upon 
the perils which beset the state under his administration, and borrowing 
from their maritime experiences an expressive eulogy, they spoke, and 
yet speak of him as ‘ the Pilot that weathered the storm.’ 


THE SHIP-WRE 


L 

An! blame me not if I have been 
A ship-wrecked man! 

Thou canst not tell how high the tide 
And current ran. 

n. 

The same sweet scenes are round thee now 
As in the past: 

Thy sheltered ear has never heard 
The ocean-blast. 


C K OF LIFE. 

hi. 

The slenderest bark can safely float 
In waters still; 

But whirlwinds on the stoutest ship 
Must work their will. 

IV. 

I could not breast the wintry storm, 
And ever more 

Must make my home among the weeds 
Upon the shore. 
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‘HOPELESS, FAITHLESS, FEARLESS.* 


‘ ‘Die, -wretch 1 die! ’ said Balfourd, redoubling his thrust with better aim; ‘die as thou hast 
lived: hoping nothing, believing nothing 1’ 

‘ ‘And fearing nothing! ’ said Bothwell, collecting the last efforts of respiration to utter these 
desperate words, and expiring as soon as they were uttered.’ Old Mortality. 


When the clang of clashing sabres, and the rattle 
Of the bullet,' with the trumpet’s blare were blended, 
’Mid the thick and stifling sulphur-smoke of battle, 
The spirit of a warrior ascended: 

Then descended 

On a sun-beam sounds of angel-voices singing, 

Soft and gentle as the melody of waters, 
Forest-hidden, while unnumbered harps w*ere ringing, 
Sounding loud amid the thunder-din of slaughter. 


For the despairing one let dirges solemn 
Rise mournfully above the sheltering sod; 

But rear no costly pile, no stately column: 

He had no faith, not even in his God ! 

But lay him where some silver streamlet flowing 
Shall murmur music o’er its pebbly bed; 

Where perfumed winds ’mong summer flowers blowing, 
Shall lull to dreamless sleep the aching head. 


On Life’s wild sea Hope’s star shone for him never! 

The bark tossed helmless on the stormy wave: 

His restless soul is quiet now, for ever; 

At peace for ever, in a lonely grave. 


Desolate, desolate! 

Chant for the faithless one no miserere; 

Over him roll Oblivion’s waters dreary; 

A sleep that knows no waking wraps him, weary 
Desolate, desolate! 

A paean for the brave! 

Let the chorus of the warrior-angels thunder 
‘Victory! victory!’ 

From the battlements of Heaven, 

On a storm-cloud, lightning-riven, 

To the green earth, smiling under, 

Let the thrilling chorus float, 

In your loudest, proudest note, 

‘Victory! victory!’ 


A paean for the brave! 

Departed while the battle-trump is ringing, 
‘Victory! victory!’ 

When the purple life-blood’s flowing, 
When the bright eye dim is growing : 
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Ere the soul its way is winging, 

Be the last exultant word, 

By the failing senses heard, 

‘ Victory! victory 1 1 

Uell-qale, June % 1S54. Ecossais. 


A NIGHT WITH THE GUERILLAS. 


A SCENE IN MEXICO 


4 The clouds are darkening northern skies, 

While these are all serene; 

The snow in northern vallies lies, 

While tropic shores are green.’ 

During the winter of 1851, myself and a friend were being guided 
through the dense masses of a cactus wood, among the mountain-passes 
to which Alvarez has recently attracted so much attention, and which 
surround the city of Acapulco, on the Pacific coast of Mexico. We 
were well mounted and equipped, but were compelled to proceed slowly 
on our route, for the reason that our native guide was on foot; so that 
by the time night had enshrouded us in the deep gloom so peculiar to a 
tropic forest, we were anxiously on the look-out for a ranch-light, or 
listening for the harking of the dozen curs which invariably surround 
a Mexican hut. We had proceeded perhaps a mile in the deepest dark¬ 
ness, when to our surprise we came to a large corral, and immediately 
after, to the rancho to which it was attached. 

We had no time to reconnoitre ; for we were immediately surrounded 
by a score or more of the most stalwart, ferocious-looking men it had 
yet been our fortune, or ill-fortune, to meet in that country. Their 
attentions were far more eager than delicate, for we were half urged, 
half pulled from our horses, our valises, pistols, and bowies taken from 
us, and ourselves pushed along into the hut, in less time than it would 
have taken a Yankee landlord to have passed the compliments of the 
season. The glance I caught, as I entered the hut, at about twenty 
horses in the corral, saddled and bridled with a sort of cavalry look, 
and evidently at home after a long day’s ride, in no way served to 
decrease my apprehensions; but my fears were put upon a sure basis, 
when, after entering the hut, I passed close to the guide, who looked 
significantly at me and whispered the one word, dreaded of all loyal 
Mexicans: 

‘ Guerillas! * 

As soon as we were seated in a comer of the large room, I ventured 
to inquire of my friend, in a whisper, what he thought of our situation ; 
to which he answered, with his accustomed clearness, and as I thought 

with a considerable show of probability, that we were ‘ in a d-1 of 

a scrape! ’ We however concluded to ‘ trust to luck,’ and to acquiesce 
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for the time in any thing that might be done ; a sage conclusion for 
two Yankees amid twenty or more athletic robbers. 

The Guerillas had evidently had a long ride, and I judged had met 
with success, as they were good-natured, and laughed and talked with 
each other incessantly while the ‘ provisioner ’ was preparing supper. 

I don’t boast a great deal of coolness in the hour of danger; but 
I must confess that the broiled chickens and fried eggs made such a 
sweet scent in my nostrils, that the peculiarity of our position was tem¬ 
porarily forgotten by me, while my friend Charley was absolutely 
grinning and rubbing his hands like a glutton. The impression pro¬ 
duced on us by a smell of the eatables was evidently amusing to our 
hosts, or ‘ captors/ I may call them, the apparent leader of whom 
addressed us, as the viands were being placed upon the table : 

‘ Senors must be hungry after their ride : will they eat with us ? ’ 

The manner of the man must have conveyed to Charley what he 
was about to say, before he actually uttered the words; for he was at 
the table, and had an egg on his plate, before the conclusion of the 
sentence. As for me, I was more dignified; and as I seated myself 
leisurely at the table, I began thanking him in bad Spanish, while 
Charley was eating in good Yankee style. 

* We ask no thanks, Senor/ said the chief; * you are our prisoners ; 
we want your money, and your horses: at day-light you may go free 
with what we leave you ! 1 

And strange as it may seem, his deliberate manner of telling us that 
we were to be skinned and turned loose in a strange forest, seemed to 
please Charley tremendously ; for he burst out in a loud guffaw, and 
laid back in his chair with a mouth full enough of chicken to choke a 
horse; but at a severe look from me, he straightened up, the large, white 
grinders closed heavily on the dainty food, and for at least a minute he 
looked melancholy. 

After supper we were stripped of our best clothes, and received in 
exchange all the old garments we could desire. Our money was taken 
from us, (at least three hundred good dollars,) and we were then allowed 
to resume our places in the comer. Charley quietly stretched himself 
out, and to my utter astonishment was soon as soundly asleep as if he 
were the sole proprietor of a ‘ marble hall,’ or at least was dreaming 
that he dwelt therein. Not even the sweet strains of a guitar, played 
by a little girl of uncommon beauty, whom the chief called 1 Uletta/ 
could rouse him, although had he seen her, I believe absolutely, he 
would have joined the troupe, married into the family, and eventually 
have generated a race of jolly thieves. 

The Guerillas seemed to care no more for us, after they had pilfered 
all our valuables, than if we had been so many curs. We were appa¬ 
rently welcome to go when and where we pleased; and after the 
guitar ceased, they gradually dropped down around the fire, and soon 
fell asleep. 

Feeling no particular desire to have much more to do with the fellows, 
it occurred to me that we might as well depart noiselessly, as to run the 
risk of some change of programme in the morning; so shaking Charley, 
who was on his feet in an instant, I suggested the plan of escape, to which 
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lie readily acceded. Hastily stepping over two or three sleepers, I came to 
the rough table on which the chief had unwarily left our pile of money. 
How quickly yet noiselessly it was transferred to my pouch, is a matter 
left to the reader’s imagination. On issuing from the hut, I found 
Charley preparing the horses, and we were soon in readiness for imme¬ 
diate departure. 

‘ I’ve a devilish good mind to go back and steal some of my own 
clothes! 5 said Charley : ‘ that was an over-coat of-’s best make.’ 

I protested, however, and he, good easy soul! submitted. 

We struck off boldly enough, but soon lost our way ; not for want of 
a path, but on account of the abundance of paths. Our guide we had 
left behind, feeling a little doubtful of Iris honesty, and rather inclining 
to think that he had purposely escorted us into the guerilla camp. We 
consequently roamed about, crossing and re-crossing, determining and 
re-determining, until, like eminent politicians, we ‘ knew no north, no 
south, no east, no west.’ About day-light we came to an opening that 
resembled one we had passed over just before reaching the robbers’ 
retreat the night before ; and here, for the first time, I discovered that 
Charley had another and decidedly better horse than the one he bestrode 
previous to our capture. He remarked, in explanation, that having had 
his choice in the corral, he supposed ‘ turn-about was fair play,’ and 
accordingly took the best one he could find ; and the creature actually 
spurred his animal up, pranced him, and inquired of me, in the most 
innocent manner imaginable, what I thought of his acquisition ? I 
have called him horse-thief ever since. 

While resting from our labors in the aforesaid opening, I heard a sort 
of distressed groaning ; and guiding my horse to the spot, who should 
I find but the little guitar-girl of the preceding night, lying in a thicket, 
her face swollen with insect-bites, and crying, and her leg broken just 
below the knee-joint. It appeared, on investigation, that she had 
started from the hut just before day-light, upon some errand ; that her 
horse became unmanageable, had thrown her, and broken her leg. She 
had crawled to the thicket to avoid the coming sun, and from her 
account, had probably fainted away. 

We were not a moment in deciding what to do, (an American seldom 
is, when Mercy calls on him,) but taking little Uletta in my arms, 
while Charley followed with the horses, we soon made our way, by the 
girl’s guidance, to the robber-ranch. 

Here we found all in confusion : the horse had returned without his 
rider, and the chief, whose daughter Uletta was, seemed almost frantic. 
The joy of the whole party at seeing us may be imagined. After car¬ 
ing for the little patient, and giving such directions as he thought 
advisable, the chief turned to us, and said : 

‘ You Americans are a remarkable race. You were too wise to resist 
us — cunning enough to out-wit us — and brave enough to return to us 
on an errand of mercy. When you go home, I would have you remem¬ 
ber that a guerilla, although an outlaw, and made a robber by oppres¬ 
sion, is nevertheless possessed of gratitude. Your clothes and equipments 
shall be restored; your horses replaced by my best ones,’ (here Charley 
seemed particularly interested ;) f and your route to Acapulco pointed 
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out to you by one of my best men. I trust, Senors, in your honor, and 
feel assured that no troops will be sent after us — that the secret of our 
habitation will not be revealed. Adios ! ’ 

We were placed in full possession of our own again, and by the aid 
of our fresh horses and a new guide, soon came in sight of the city. 
Here the man left us; and after riding into town, and leaving the 
horses at a place previously designated by the outlaw, we sat down to 
more chickens and eggs, in the French Restaurant of Frank Williams, 
and made up our minds that we had emphatically ‘ had an adventure.’ 

We soon after sailed for Mazatlan ; but Charley became so disgusted 
with the pigmy appearance of the city Mexicans, after having seen the 
guerillas, that he declared he must either leave the country or go back 
to the robbers. With due regard for his moral culture, I therefore con¬ 
sented to come home, where we arrived safely, after having experienced 
what Charley called ‘ boisterious w r eather.’ 


MY WIFIE’s BACK AGAIN. 


air: ‘whistle o’kr the laye o't . 1 


Short syne I had na heart to sing ; 
My harp untuned nae mair wad ring; 
Noo I Vo got back the master string. 
An’ music I can mak again: 

The weariest night, it ends wi’ mom, 
The langest lane at last will turn; 
An’ noo I sing, nae mair forlorn — 
My winsome wifie’s back again ! 


Lang days an’ nights passed ower in gloom; 
I thought the simmer ne’er wad came; 

But noo, at care I snap my thumb, 

An’ canty I can crack again. 

Noo simmer smiles; blytlie sing the birds; 
The bairns o’ joy strike a’ the chords; 

An’ I —oil! what needs wastin’ words — 
My denty doo is back again! 

m. 

0 man! without a wifie’s care, 

Be your house fu’, or be it bare, 

There’s something wantin’ late an’ air ’ 

To fill your heart an’ make you fain. 

Your selfish life’s a lanesame spilth; 

But wifie’s smile, in pain or health, 
steals woe from want, or blesses wealth — 
Thank Heaven! my wifie’s back again! 
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ilTNA: A THRILLING TALE. 

Among the wondrous sights on the earth, the volcano of JEtna will 
always hold a just preeminence. Renowned by past and present his¬ 
tory, sublime by its elevation, its form, and the awful secresy of 
unknown terrors which lie concealed within its bosom, the Sicilian vol¬ 
cano will always be viewed with the deepest, the most solemn awe. 

It was with such feelings and with such thoughts as these, that I 
began to ascend the volcano on the morning of the fifth of May, 1849. 
I had left Catania on the day before, in order to visit this wonderful 
spot. I did not wish to glance carelessly upon it — no ; for to me there 
was always something reverend, something almost divine, in connection 
with this great mass of upheaved lava, which led me to look earnestly 
at its rugged sides. I wished to ascend, to view from its summit the 
fairest regions on earth ; to glance down, down into those unfathomable 
depths where fire, fire in all its terror, for ever dwells, for ever 
struggles! 

it was with slow steps that I ascended the cone, after the patient and 
hardy ponies had been dismissed. I had been an invalid, and the 
fatigue of climbing up the steep and rocky declivity might well have 
daunted me. But after many restings and many haltings, I was able 
to attain the summit. 

The summit! Good heavens! can I ever forget the delirium, the 
transport of joy, which the boundless prospect there awakened within 
me? Can I ever forget the glimpse which I first caught of all the 
glories and all the horrors of nature mingled together in such fearful 
unison ? 

Far away on one side spread the fertile plains, the green meadows, 
and the gentle valleys of Sicily. There were streams glancing 
and flashing in the sun as they wandered to the sea, with ten thousand 
labyrinthian turnings ; lakes whose glassy surface showed not a ruffle, 
not a ripple ; there were terraces upon the sides of a hundred hills, 
where vineyards were planted, and where the trellised vines passed 
along, all green, all blooming ; there were groves of orange-trees, amid 
the dark-green foliage of which the golden oranges peeped forth like 
the flashes of phosphorescent light in a mid-night sea; there were long 
avenues of cypresses, of acacias, of noble trees of many kinds, amid 
which kingly assemblage at times could be seen the noble summit of 
some stately palm, as it towered on high above the others. 

And the sea—the wide, the boundless, the deep-blue Mediterra¬ 
nean — there it spread away, on the other side, as far as eye could 
reach, spreading away as far as thoughts could run — glorious as 

‘The dashing, 

Silver-flashing 
Surges of San-Salvador.’ 

But turn aside — and there, beneath, far beneath, lies an abyss like 
that of which Milton has sung in sublimest mortal strains. 

I paused upon the brink, and, shuddering, I gazed down — down ! 
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The thick and funereal volumes of tortuously-ascending smoke came 
seething upward as from a cauldron. It escaped from a myriad crevices 
in the rocky, precipitous sides ; it poured forth from behind projections, 
and united with the vast mass which came sublimely upward from the 
unfathomable depths. 

Here, upon the sandy, rocky edge, where sulphur, and crumbled lava, 
and pumice-stone, were all mingled together to form a horrid soil, here 
I sat, and looked down. From the scene beyond, from that glimpse of 
earth, which made it seem like heaven; from that vision of all that 
was most lovely and all that was most overpowering ; to turn and 
gaze into a volcano’s awful depths — what a change ! 

Involved in a thousand thoughts I sat there, thinking myself alone, 
when a sudden grating struck my ear. I was startled exceedingly, and 
turned around. The place where 1 had been sitting was a peninsular 
projection of the cliff which formed part of this infernal chasm. Upon 
the narrow strip of land which joined it to the other cliffs — upon the 
isthmus — I saw a mild-looking, middle-aged gentleman approach me. 

He was dressed in plain black clothes, and in his hand he held a 
light stick. 

‘ I beg your pardon, Signor,’ said he, in a polite manner, and with 
great softness of tone ; ‘ 1 beg your pardon for intruding myself upon 
your company. But it is not often that I see any visitor so far up.’ 

‘ My dear Sir ! I beg you will make no excuses,’ I replied ; ‘ I was 
just admiring this scene below.’ • 

‘Ah! yes, ’t is a glorious sight.’ 

‘ Glorious ! say, rather, a terrible one.’ 

‘ Terrible, perhaps, to you ; but do not be surprised if I say that to 
me it is lovely, absolutely lovely! ’ 

And as he spoke, a smile of bewitching beauty crossed his features. 

‘ I suppose your tastes are different from those of many people, 
Signor. I have not such feelings. But may I ask you if you are often 
here ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes! I live here,’ he replied, waving his stick around. ‘ I live 
here.’ 

I thought that he meant me to understand that his home was on the 
mountain, where very many villas are situated. 

‘And I should suppose,’ I continued, ‘ that you are often on the 
summit.’ 

‘ Oh! yes, I am here always.’ 

‘ Always ! what a strange fascination it has for you ! ’ 

‘ It has! it has! ’ said the gentleman. ‘ Oh ! a fearful ’— and his 
voice grew low and hollow — * a terrible fascination ! ’ 

I was silent. 

‘ I will tell you,’ said he, sitting closely by my side, and turning his 
eyes full toward mine. ‘ I do not wish you to inform any one. Pro¬ 
mise me that you will not.’ 

I had not noticed his eyes before, but I saw now that within their 
depths there gleamed a strange and sinister light. 

I promised him ; and at the same time I uneasily drew back farther 
from the edge. 

VOL. xliv. 9 
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4 Well then, Signor,’ said he, ‘ I am king here! I rule Mount 
iEtna! ’ 

‘ Yes ? 5 I answered, a little alarmed at his words, and attempting to 
smile. 

4 Yes! I am king here. In me you see the being who causes the lava 
to pour forth, and overwhelm the regions below. I have lived here for 
centuries. The spirits of the deep obey me : see ! ’ 

He leaped up from the ground. There was a fearful fire in his eye, 
his nostrils were dilated, his pale face became as white as marble, and 
as bloodless, save that on either cheek there glowed a deep red 
spot. 

‘ See! ’ he shrieked wildly and loudly; 4 spirits of the deep, arise! 
Ha ! — yonder— see them! —they are coming — in clouds — enrobed 
in thunder-garments— see! * 

I leaped up from the ground : I gazed at him- 

He threw off his hat wildly, and it fell far down in the abyss. He 
flung off his coat and threw it away. 

4 Signor/ said I, in hopes that a mild tone might make him calm, 

4 Signor, the winds obey you. Let us go/ 

4 Go ? Where ? Is not this my home ? Is not this my palace ? 
Saw you not my servants ? You are my guest! ’ 

4 Will you not sit down and tell me about your home ? ’ said I, shud¬ 
dering. 

4 No ! there are secrets that can never be spoken. Can you under¬ 
stand them Who are you, a mortal, that you dare to ask ? ’ 

I walked slowly toward the narrow passage of land — the bridge. 
But he saw me, and stood upon it. I could not go. 

•' Can this all be pleasantry ? ’ thought I. An awful thought passed 
through me, which froze my heart’s blood. 

Pleasantry! There he stood, my wild companion, his eyes blazing, 
fixed piercingly on me, his hands clenched, his mouth foaming, every 
sinew in his body worked up. He stood, screaming, laughing. 0 
God ! I was alone with a maniac ! 

4 You are to go with me/ he cried. 

4 Where ? ’ 

4 There. I have come to carry you to my home/ He pointed with 
a eold, snaky smile down toward the unfathomable abyss whence 
ascended the terrible column of inky and suffocating smoke. 

I gazed at him: for there was some element of fascination in his 
glassy stare, which forced me, compelled me, to gaze. There was a 
cold smile upon his lips, which were all bloodless, and disclosed, as 
they parted, his mouth and tightly-shut teeth. 

4 There is my home — there ; and I have come to take you with me. 
Ha! ha ! how happy you will be! Come! ’ 

Still I gazed; while my heart throbbed with slow but terrible 
pulsations. 

He advanced one step toward me. 

I looked all around. The spell was broken which enchained my 
gaase. I looked all around: at the blue sky above, at the scorched 
earth around, at the horrible chasm beneath. There was no hope. Oh ! 
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could I but leap the space which separated me from the main cliff! 
Could I but do it-but I could not! There was no hope! 

4 What! do you not answer ? ’ he cried, suddenly lashed into fury by 
my silence, and stamping his foot in frenzy upon the rock. 4 Do you 
not answer? Then I must carry you with me! * 

The maniac sprang toward me! 

With all my energies roused into frantic action, with every sinew 
braced, and every muscle contracted, I planted my foot backward, 
against a small angular rock which projected above the loose, sandy 
soil, and endeavored to meet the shock. With a wild scream, which 
arose thrillingly into the air, his eyes all bloodshot, his mouth foaming, 
on he came. He struck me — his arms surrounded me in a fearful 
embrace, his hot breath came bumingly upon my cheek. I stood firm : 
for despair, and all the bitterness of death, had given no place to fear 
and timidity, but had bestowed upon me the coolness of one in an 
ordinary situation. I threw my left arm beneath his, my right I passed 
over his neck and around upon his back, thus seeking to press him to 
the earth. 

It was a moment of horror such as no mortal tongue could ever tell. 
A struggle with a maniac ! To be on a small surface of a rock, while, 
three thousand feet beneath, lay the abyss of untold horrors! At this 
hour, my heart beats more forcibly even as I think upon the time. 

Thus we stood, breast to breast, face to face — the madman and 
I—he with his arms encircling me ; I seeking to save myself. He 
pressed me toward the edge of the cliff. He plunged his feet deep into 
the ground ; he laughed mockingly, and screamed, as he tried to destroy 
me. But against that rock my feet were firmly braced ; and I held 
him tightly, and I pushed him, and I sought to hurl him from me. 
Hurl him from me! — as well might the hungry tiger be hurled from 
his prey. 

Oh ! the agony of that struggle I I know not how long it was, but 
to me it seemed like many hours. The wild eyes of the madman glared 
at mine all the time, and I found it impossible to look away. His fear¬ 
ful face, all white, all ghastly, was upturned toward me, as he shouted 
in his fiendish, mocking laughter. 

4 0 Heaven ! Oh ! horror! Can this, will this endure for ever ? * 
cried I in the agony of my fear. The maniac howled with derisive 
shouts. I felt that I was growing weaker. But he was a madman ; 
and would he grow weaker also ? A thousand thoughts fled through 
me. 

Suddenly the maniac gave one fearful plunge. It was with the 
strength of a giant that he seized me. He raised me from my feet. 
The rock, the saving rock — I had lost it: I was gone. I threw my 
arms high into the air, and my scream of terror ascended in unison 
with the maniac’s mocking yell. 

4 Down ! down! to the bottomless pit! To the home of fire and 
brimstone ! To the endless horrors of burning lakes ! ’ he screamed, 
as he gave a bound toward the edge of the cliff. 

Inspired by a sudden gift of superhuman strength, by a partial pos¬ 
session of even a madman’s power, I caught him by the throat, and 
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even on the very edge, even when in sight of the abyss, I sprang hack, 
I bore him back; I brought him to the ground. Falling heavily upon 
him, I held his throat still in a fierce grasp, while his own arms were 
wound tightly around my neck, and his legs around mine. I felt his 
hot breath from his open mouth as my cheek lay pressed against his 
face ; I heard them grate harshly, and drew my head violently away, 
as he sought to seize me with his sharp teeth. 

In our frantic struggles on the ground, we rolled wildly about, and 
the dust from sulphur and from pumice-stone ascended around us in 
suffocating clouds. I was half-insane. I was struggling for life. I 
caught up a handful of the fine choking dust, and rubbed it violently 
over his open mouth. It went into his nostrils and lungs. He gave a 
jerk forward in agony. Amid the clouds of dust around, I could not 
see where we were. He held me by the hair as he sprang; a moment 
after, and a fearful force was straining there, holding my head down 
with irresistible force. Another moment, and I arose ; while wild and 
high arose the shriek of the maniac, as he fell down — down — into 
the abyss! 


madame Roland’s last night. 

To-morrow, and the guillotine 
Shall end my weary life ! 

To-morrow, and the world shall see 
The last of Roland’s wife! 

The people whom he sought to save 
Already dig my narrow grave. 

Hark to the mirth within! 

They spread the feast: 

The victims of to-morrow’s axe 
Concerned the least. 

Hark to the happy, joyous laugh 
With which the brimming cup they quaff! 

They drink, with scornful cheer, 

To tyrant Robespierre ! 

Their gloomy jests will now out-last 
The watches of the night, 

Although the fatal summons come 
.With dawning of the light. 

How different was the solemn scene 
One little week ago; 

When the condemned Girondists supped 
With Vergniaud! 

Their noble cause and leader made 
The closing night sublime; 

Their country shall recall the scene 
Throughout recorded time. 

My heart within me does not quail; 

My earthly task is done: 

Yet shall I grieve to look my last 
Upon the blessed sun. 
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My daughter! thou alone wilt be 
Upon this dark, tempestuous sea; 

But yet, I trust thy mother’s friends 
For her lost love will make amends. 

0 France! for whom I would have died, 
If my poor life 

Could e’er have checked the progress of 
Fraternal strife, 

Or given freedom to the land, 

Why has thy bloody hand 
Been raised against a helpless wife, 

So young in life ? 

0 Liberty ! what awful deeds 
Are acted in thy name! 

Not girt about with bloody men 
To me the vision came I 
But why recall 

A vision darkened by the pall ? 

Be still, my heart, and yet rejoice! 

My husband still is free: 

God grant his foot-steps wander far 
Across the narrow sea 
How will he weep when I am gone! 

He will not close my eyes, 

Or know within what nameless trench 
My head dissevered lies. 

But life — thanks to the living God ! 

Departs not with the breath; 

My woman-soul shall pass unharmed 
The iron gates of death. 

See! slow comes on the dawning light; 
• I hear the empty cart! 

What human terrors shake my frame, 
And petrify my heart! 

Yes, I must ride the city through, 

And old, familiar places view; 

Between the sabres of my guard 
Look on the pleasant scene 
Where, in the pride of womanhood, 

So often I have been. 

I shall be clasped by ruffian men; 

And, mocked at, stand and see 
The young and brave departing to 
Eternity! 

Yes, I shall hear the rabble cry, 

As fast wo die! 

So be it. In that bitter hour, 

God grant me power 
So to meet my doom unjust 
That, when I crumble in the dust, 
Others who their country love, 

And perish in its strife, 

May nerve their failing courage witu 
The thought of Roland’s wife! 


Sigma. 
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‘A PROMISING- YOUNG MAN.’ 


AN AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 


[The following extraordinary history is said to have been found recently in the corner of an old 
rickety shed, near the steamboat-landing in the city of Buffalo. A small pile of straw, a few her¬ 
ring-bones and potato-parings, indicating that some person had found a night's lodging there, and a 
manuscript containing this history, were all that proclaimed the occupant of the desolate premises. 
The manuscript was indistinct, and difficult to decipher, having evidently been written with a very 
trembling hand. The writer s nervous system must have been completely shattered by intempe¬ 
rance.] 

‘ I was left an orphan and poor, at a very early age, but being 
esteemed a boy of good parts, the friends of my parents obtained for 
me a good school education, and I was received into college as a charity- 
scholar. I graduated when I was twenty, with a reputation for decided 
‘ smartness.’ More democracy prevails among students iri college than 
in the world at large. Young men, generally, do not have the disposi¬ 
tion or feel the necessity to 4 crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
where thrift may follow fawning ; ’ and the unreflecting generosity of 
youth prompts students to do more than justice, perhaps, to their poor 
companions. Be this as it may, I was a good deal flattered in my col¬ 
lege career, and was led to form too great expectations in consequence. 
I was foolish enough then to believe that wit was a positive quality. I 
afterward discovered that it was no sjich thing; that it was merely 
relative. It was necessary that certain other subordinate qualities 
should accompany it, in order to have it highly prized. Like a diamond, 
its brilliancy was not perceptible unless it was highly polished, and 
richly set in gold. 

‘ The professors of the college were interested in me, and offered to 
procure me a situation as teacher of a school, with a salary of one 
thousand dollars a year. But my aspirations were much too high for 
any such situation. I determined to study law, and had every expec¬ 
tation that I might become a judge, at least, by the time I was twenty- 
five. I had read of the high positions that many distinguished men had 
attained at an early age, and saw no reason why I might not. The 
professors, who very easily understood my feelings, did not urge the 
matter, no doubt thinking it best that the conceit should be taken out 
of me in the natural way. 

* Well, I studied law, went to Philadelphia, hung out my sign, ready 
to commence practice. But my own experience, taken in connection 
with that of a good many other young lawyers, soon convinced me that 
waiting for clients was very much like waiting for the millennium. 
What often happens to young lawyers, occurred to me. Failing to 
obtain practice at that bar which replenishes the pocket, strengthens 
the mind, and brings influence and honor, I practised too much at that 
other bar which empties the pockets, destroys the mind, body, reputation, 
and all. I became reduced to the most extreme poverty, and was 
obliged to seek some employment, or starve. The question at once 
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arose, 4 What I was fit for ? * I had had no experience in mercantile 
life, wrote a miserable hand, and was every way unfitted for a clerk. 
My dissipated habits, which my whole appearance too plainly pro¬ 
claimed, were not calculated to throw any particular prepossession in 
my favor, with those of whom I sought a situation. It was very evi¬ 
dent that I must not he over-nice about the employment I might obtain. 

‘ There was a billiard-room adjoining the bar-room where much of 
my time and money were spent. After a long and unsuccessful search 
for almost any thing to do, my small supply of money being entirely 
exhausted, I got a temporary situation as billiard-marker in this saloon. 
This was a highly-responsible and intellectual office, but notwithstand¬ 
ing the great amount of intellect required to discharge the duties faith¬ 
fully, it seemed that I had not sufficient capacity for the situation : I 
could not confine my attention to the game, but my thoughts were con¬ 
stantly running off to something else. The consequence was, I did 
not count correctly, and was accused of partiality, dishonesty, etc. 
Fights ensued; and such a state of things could not last. I was dis¬ 
charged, and forced to seek some new employment, or starve. I had 
long had misgivings about possessing any latent natural qualification as 
a billiard-marker, and doubted if by long practice I could ever hope 
to attain to any particular preeminence in the calling. 

4 My efforts to procure employment again were more unsuccessful 
than at first. I applied for the situation of clerk to a lawyer, but on 
ascertaining that the duties of billiard-marker had proved too intricate 
and burdensome for me, he facetiously remarked that if I found my 
former employment too metaphysical, he should distrust my abilities for 
the work he should require of me. 

4 1 at last obtained a situation in a stable; slept there nights, and 
cleaned horses through the day. Some skill in the management of 
horses procured for me the charge of a superb stallion, which for one 
season I attended upon his circuit. An unfortunate accident deprived 
me of this delicate and confidential trust. On a certain occasion, as I 
was leading the noble animal from the stable, he broke away from me, 
slipped, fell, and broke his leg. 

4 This was a sad blow. Most of my employer’s property was invested 
in him, and his domestic affections centred upon him. It was said that 
he was more attached to him than to his wife and children, and those 
who were acquainted with all the parties had no doubt on the subject. 
His indignation against me (the innocent cause) was very great. After 
using the most abusive language toward me, he discharged me without 
paying any of the arrears which were my due. I was again cast upon 
the werld without a shilling, and no stable to sleep in. 

‘For a week or more I w r as a vagabond about the streets of the town, 
obtaining a precarious sort of support by occasional jobs of work. 
Sometimes I procured a lodging under a roof, but oftener in the open 
air. On one occasion, when I had found a comfortable resting-place by 
the side of a large tent wdiich inclosed a caravan, and after I had been 
asleep some time, I was suddenly awakened by feeling some one appa¬ 
rently endeavoring to pick my pockets. The first emotion I experienced 
was one of consolation, for the fact of some one trying to rob me sug- 
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gested the idea of a degradation still lower than my own. But when 
I discovered that it was not a human being, this feeling vanished. 

‘ It appeared that a monkey had escaped from his cage, and was try¬ 
ing to relieve my pockets of the orange-peel I had picked up in the 
street, and had thrust into them. I now captured him, and fastened 
him to a stake. In the morning, I took him to the proprietor of the 
menagerie. To make the acquaintance of a man through the intro¬ 
duction of a monkey, does not certainly strike one as the most favorable 
auspices under which an acquaintance might be commenced, hut I 
thought nothing of that. My only apprehension was, that the monkey 
might he ashamed of his company. But he was not, and his owner 
was so glad to recover him that he gave me a dollar for my trouble. 

‘ Noticing my forlorn appearance, he asked me if I did not want to 
‘ let myself.’ I replied at once in the affirmative. He then said he 
w r anted to get a mate for the ourang-outang he had, and that if I would 
consent to he covered all over with hair, and made to resemble as nearly 
as possible an ourang-outang, he would pay me liberally. Giving me 
a very scrutinizing glance, he remarked that the change would be 
attended with less trouble than I anticipated, as the transformation was 
already partly effected. I was afraid to ask him whether he had refer¬ 
ence to my mental or physical endowments, hut rather hesitatingly flat 
tered myself that he meant the latter. The nature of the employment 
did not impress me very favorably, but I was by no means fastidious, 
and gladly accepted the proposed offer. Although at that time I did 
not esteem myself a very superior animal to the ourang-outang, it yet 
required a good deal of labor to render me a fit companion for my future 
‘chum.’ By dint of great patience and unwearied exertions, I was 
deemed at last to resemble quite nearly my more renowned prototype ; 
and I was placed by his side in the cage, ready for exhibition with the 
other animals. 

: I never was a proud man, and therefore felt no particular elevation 
of spirits, even at this time. I forbear to mention my experience when 
on exhibition. Almost every one has visited a menagerie, and know r s 
what respectful and indulgent treatment monkeys, ourang-outangs, etc., 
receive from even vagabond-hoys, and the multitude generally. It was, 
however, too exciting a life for me ; I lost twenty pounds of flesh in a 
short time; my health failed me, and I w r as obliged to give up the 
business, although it proved the most lucrative of any in which I had 
ever been engaged. 

‘ Hearing that an eminent foreign philosopher was lecturing upon 
the origin of the human race, and that he contended that the whole 
human family had a common ancestry in the man of the wood, or ourang- 
outang — calling particular attention to myself and chum, at that time 
on exhibition in the city—I resolved to go and hear him. He drew 
large audiences and was looked upon as a ‘ new light.’ Some of his 
assertions, however, his audience seemed to regard as very paradoxical; 
one, in particular, I recollect: that he had no doubt that in ten gene¬ 
rations even, the offspring of such an animal as myself, great pains 
being taken with their cultivation and improvement, w r ould possess 
most of the attributes common to the human family. This opinion 
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was highly cheering to me, and I could hardly repress my exultation. 
He dwelt at considerable length on the faint points of resemblance I 
had to man, observing, however, that my eye was greatly inferior to 
that of the human eye. The particular inferiority in this feature, he 
said, was easily accounted for. The eye was considered the window 
of the soul, and as ourang-outangs were not supposed to have any soul, 
hence the dull and stupid look mine possessed. 

‘ This reflection upon the expression of my eyes was too much ; and 
I could hardly refrain from getting up and exposing him. But I soon 
thought that an ourang-outang was out of place, speaking in public, 
and held my peace. 

‘ When the lecture was over, and the audience had gone, I went up 
to the lecturer, and in rather a consequential and imposing manner 
said: 

‘ 4 W r ell, Sir, you have made out a fine case, truly! ’ 

‘ ‘ Fine case ! how, Sir ? I don’t understand you! ’ 

‘ ‘ I will explain, Sir,’ replied I, 4 and I think after you have heard 
my explanation, you will have a very exalted opinion of your philoso¬ 
phy. You must know, Sir, that I personated that ourang-outang whose 
attributes you have so eloquently descanted upon this evening. Yes, 
Sir,’ raising my voice, as he seemed to be unmoved by the announce¬ 
ment, 1 1 myself was that ourang-outang! ’ 

4 1 expected the man would be completely confounded ; but instead 
of that, he manifested no surprise whatever. ‘Ah ! are you indeed ? ’ 
he exclaimed, hardly looking at me; ‘ well, you are just the man I 
wanted to see. The proprietor of the menagerie told me you was 
a capable fellow, and I have a proposition to make to you. But how 
do you like being an ourang-outang? I became tired enough of it. I 
used to act the same part you have been playing, but the other ourang- 
outang and I quarrelled, and I was obliged to give it up. However, the 
proprietor of the menagerie pays me the same for ‘lecturing’ that I 
received in the other capacity. Well, the menagerie is soon to be taken 
about the country, and the proprietor wants me to precede it with my 
lectures. Now I have a call in another direction, and would like to 
have you take my lectures and deliver them about the country instead 
of me. He will pay you the same wages that you have been receiving. 
WTiat do you say to the proposition ? ’ 

4 This was said by the lecturer in the most serious and business-like 
manner imaginable. When he had finished, I burst out into an immo¬ 
derate fit of laughter. 4 Well,’ exclaimed I, as soon as I could compose 
myself, 4 this is enough to make an ourang-outang philosophize! truly, 
this world is 4 a two-edged lie, which seems , but is not! ’ ’ 

‘Any change from an ourang-outang seemed desirable, and a bargain 
between us was soon struck up. When he handed me the lectures, he 
remarked that I should have to study them a little, and if I found any 
thing obscure in them, Mr. Versatile, who lived in Oxford-street, and 
who wrote them, could explain. ‘ The author,’ he said, ‘ observed when 
he gave them to me, that they had been written in great haste, but he 
presumed none of my audiences would be very profound critics, either 
in philosophy or aesthetics.’ 
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* ‘ ‘^Esthetics’ ? ’ said I, ‘ what are they ? * 

‘ ‘ I don’t know,’ replied he; ‘ I asked the proprietor of the caravan, 
and he said he had never heard of them, but he presumed they were 
no very great curiosity, and that nothing could be made by exhibiting 
them.’ 

‘ I had very good success in lecturing, and made quite a sensation 
through the country. The philosophy I taught gave new confidence 
and boldness to the infidels and materialists who flocked to hear me, 
and they considered that I approached as near an inspired person as 
they could conceive of. This new employment was more gratifying to 
me than any I had been engaged in before, but it was not destined to 
last. The proprietor of the menagerie quarrelled with some of his 
employees, who were in the secret of the home-manufacture of ourang- 
outangs, and the whole thing was exposed. Of course, after the expo¬ 
sure, my occupation was gone, and the lectures were only worth what 
they would bring for paper-rags. 

‘ I was again cast upon the great oyster, the world, without a knife 
to open it with. I became successively, essence-peddler, scissors-grinder, 
street-organ player, a shipwrecked Italian beggar, and had several other 
less respectable callings — all in the course of a very short period. 
When the Mexican war broke out, as I had exhausted nearly every 
peaceful occupation I had ever heard of-’ 

Here the manuscript was so much blurred and torn that it was impossible to read it any farther. 
A paper describing the best route to the Mormon settlement had been slipped in between the leaves 
of the ms. : so it appears not improbable that the author had become a Mormon, and was bound 
for the Salt Lake City. 


A BONNET-SONNET. 


BY BARRY BRAKE. 


Here ? s a tipsy little sonnet, on a jaunty little bonnet, 

With a myrtle-wreath upon it, that I saw at church to-day: 

With a wealth of curls below, in many a golden ringlet flowing, 

On the lightest breeze out-blowing, in wavy, ’wildering play; 

’T was a sweet bewitching face in it, with wondrous charming grace in it, 
And not the faintest trace in it, of—any thing unpleasant; 

Pale the forehead was, and fair, under two soft waves of hair, 

Not too high, and not too square; just arched like a crescent: 

The brown eyes that shone below it were as bright as dream of poet, 
(Ah! I’m half afraid they know it, by their merry-glancing wiles!) 

Cheeks with rose and lily blended, mouth like Cupid’s bow unbended, 
Or like dewy tulips rended, when it parted in her smiles; 

All within* that little bonnet, 

With the myrtle-wreath upon it. 


* By ‘within,’ in this connection, I mean ‘in the vicinity of;’ not intending to convey the 
impression that the ‘little bonnet’ was so horridly un-sty lish as to be capable of containing a face. 
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LETTERS FROM POPLAR-HILL. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Poplar-Hill, September , 18— 

Dear Emily : It is, doubtless, very wrong to begin a letter when 
one is in an angry mood, yet I cannot resist the desire to relieve my 
mind of its burden. I am vexed with mother, for her rudeness and 
impertinence, and I am vexed with myself because I retorted. I 
am sadly discouraged. My impulses are so vigorous and quick, I 
have scarcely the power to curb them. I made so many resolutions 
last night to be more prudent, and to-day — but I must tell you. 

This morning, about half an hour before dinner, Susan came up 
stairs and told me a gentleman had been waiting a long time for me 
below. Did she know who it was ? ‘ No ; she had never seen him 

before ; he was a little gentleman, and looked very tired.’ I dropped 
my work and ran down. One glance convinced me who it was ; the 
slight, youthful figure, the light, curling hair and pensive features 
betrayed Mr. Allan. He was standing in the door, leaning against the 
casement, and gazing at the coat of arms with a mingled expression of 
disgust and weariness. He replied very coldly to my cordial greeting, 
and seemed loth to enter the parlor. His manner chilled me, but I 
endeavored to converse naturally, and after a time succeeded. I felt 
quite interested in his school at Beverley, and felt sure, if I could get 
him fairly launched on his favorite topic, his embarrassment would be 
removed. In my earnestness to make him feel at ease, I forgot the 
flying moments ; the first dinner-bell started me. I could not do less 
than invite him to remain to dinner, and then I left him, to go and tell 
mother what I had done, I found her in the kitchen, with a fiery face, 
and a more fiery temper. Before I could speak, she asked, sharply, 

‘ What did that man want of you, Bertha ? * 

‘ It was Mr. Allan, the school-master at Beverley,’ I replied ; * he has 
walked all the way, and I have invited him to remain to dinner.’ 

‘ Well ! ’ she loftily exclaimed, ‘ you may stay and prepare the din¬ 
ner for your grand visitor; I am not dressed to see company. Your 
taste, Bertha, in selecting companions shows your breeding ’ : she mut¬ 
tered something more, which I lost as she left the kitchen. 

For a moment I was bewildered. Her words entered my soul like a 
stream of fire, and for an instant I was insensible to all but its effects. 
Then the responsibility of directing the meal and the entertainment of 
the visitor, occurred to me. I had ten minutes to prepare, and I did 
my best. I flew from dining-room to kitchen, from kitchen to dining¬ 
room ; my ignorance of the pantry hindered me, but, worse than all, 
I was forced to go to mother for the keys of the wine-cellar. She told 
me she thought it very unnecessary to put wine on the table for a school¬ 
master. My temper was roused, and I answered, * The hospitality of 
my father’s house shall suffer no reflection if I can help it.’ 

I expected to occupy mother’s place at dinner, and we were seating 
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ourselves, when I was somewhat surprised to see her enter. She took 
no notice of Mr. Allan, except to dislike or find fault with every article 
of food upon the table, and that was done, I suppose, to make him 
uncomfortable. I cannot tell when I have been so annoyed. I pitied 
Mr. Allan, was disgusted with mother, angry with myself, and, between 
the three, found much difficulty in preserving my composure and dig¬ 
nity. At last the meal was over, and I could fly ‘ the presence.’ 

We went to the garden, and under the willows, but Mr. Allan soon 
took his leave of me. I am so mortified that a stranger should be so 
insulted at Poplar-Hill. An indignity that casts a reproach on these 
venerable walls, and might well cause to blush the ill-bred woman who 
rules over them! I regret that, of all others, this should have happened 
to Mr. Allan. There is a timidity in his eye and manner that betrays 
a sensitive heart. I hope this circumstance may not prevent his con¬ 
tinued visits ; it will be an object with me now to remove the unhappy 
impression he has received. He was to stop at Sparrow-Bush on his 
way home, but I fear he will not reach Beverley to-night. 

Large rain-drops have for some time pattered on the leaves ; now they 
fall in torrents. The old crab-apple-tree in front of the window tosses 
wildly in the wind, and scatters the rain almost on my paper. I must 
close the sash. Oh! the rain does me good ; it cools my heated brain 
and quiets my disturbed spirit. Were you ever in an old garret during 
a summer storm ? I was up stairs yesterday during that heavy shower. 
I went to look again among the old books, and, though the clouds 
were dark and the air chill, I was surprised soon after to hear the drops 
come down upon the roof; at first, as if wrung by threats and blows, 
and then, in their gushing strength, like floods of penitential tears. 
The heavens groaned, and angry clouds chased each other across the 
sky. I went to the gable window and looked out. All nature lay 
before me, beaten with many stripes. The swallows under the eaves 
plaintively chirped their terror. One lone robin flew for shelter against 
the six-inch panes before me. I lifted the sash, but it fled affrighted. 
I looked around me ; the shadows had deepened ; the old and broken 
furniture stored in remote corners looked grotesque and solemn ; grim 
faces looked at me from the faded bonnets hanging on the beams, and 
the cast ofl-garments of many years seemed filled with moving life. I 
looked up; nothing but the time-worn rafters between me and the 
falling floods ! I was filled with fear and awe, and, trembling, with 
eagerness fled to the stairs, and to my own room. But the storm of 
to-day resembles not that of yesterday. The sun already penetrates 
the thin clouds. Mr. Allan will get home to-night. 

I miss Margaret’s companionship greatly, now that she has gone with 
Agnes to Saratoga. For the first few days after her departure I scarce 
knew how to occupy myself; but the change will do her good, and 
Agnes will care for her tenderly. Elfie finds her way quite often to 
my room. She is an inquisitive child, and annoys me with multitudi¬ 
nous questions. She has many of her mother’s ways, and I am 
ashamed to acknowledge it, but I am suspicious of her. She comes 
sometimes, I am sure, to find out what I am doing. She eyes Margaret 
with untold curiosity. I am glad to find Maggie has so decided a taste 
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for reading, and am impressed with the responsibility of directing her. 
I had a conversation with Harold the other day about it. I asked him 
if I should lead her to historical works altogether, and wait the deve¬ 
lopment of her mind before she took up lighter literature. 

‘ By no means,’ he replied, 4 read with her the standard poets. Cul¬ 
tivate her heart first, and then her intellect.’ 

4 But,’ I interrupted, 4 you would not advise her imagination to be so 
lavishly nourished ? ’ 

4 You forget,’ said he, 4 that there is philosophy, there is religion in 
poetry. It will refine her tastes, elevate her thoughts, engross her 
mind, subdue her spirit.’ 

4 Many persons think that history can alone form the character.’ 

4 1 know it is so considered,’ returned Harold; 4 there are minds, 
mathematical minds we might call them, which crave a logical reach 
of thought; but many soon tire of an uninterrupted course of historical 
reading. Especially to a child this would prove irksome and repellent.’ 

4 Yet, may not the two be blended ? ’ I asked. 

4 Certainly. So direct her mind that she will seek of herself to 
know the events of the past, and the creations of the poet will intensify 
her desire. Do not debar her from all light reading ; there are many 
novels, and they not of the frivolous or immoral character, which would 
interest her.’ 

Mother had entered the room at the last remark, and stood by us. 
4 It appears to me,’ said she, volunteering her opinion, 4 that if the pre¬ 
sent generation lived more in society than in their books, the world 
would fare better. I see no sense in a girl learning Latin and Greek, 
and a thousand other things they are taught now-a-days; it were better 
if they spent more time in the kitchen.’ 

4 But,’ interrupted Harold, 4 a woman can never acquire a well- 
balanced character without the study of books, although I will not deny 
that every branch of house-keeping is essential. Consistency is entirely 
overlooked in this nineteenth century. I would rather that my sister 
be well-read in books at eighteen, than that her knowledge be exclu¬ 
sively confined to the culinary department, for that is the more readily 
learned. Let me beg you,’ he continued, addressing me, 4 not to confine 
Margaret’s attention too closely. Her health is more precious now than 
her education, and the light step and rosy cheek will recompense for 
years to come the deficiency in book-knowledge. Go with her to the 
fields, and interpret for her the glowing language of nature, and first fill 
her heart with adoration for the Inspirer of all goodness and poetry.’ 

I was thankful for the advice given. Its justice and wisdom were 
clear and convincing. 


MORNING. 

I deemed this letter finished, but now I must begin and fill these 
pages anew. Did you know whose eyes are fixed upon me now, and 
whose voice striving to perplex me, you would not wonder. Last night, 
as I was closing the window, about eleven o’clock, to shut out the 
dampness, I heard some one calling me, in a suppressed voice, 4 Bertha, 
sister Bertha! ’ My heart beat fast: I leaned over, and peered through 
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the darkness. A tall form was beneath me in the tree shadows. He 
was looking up, and when he saw me, came forward, whispering, in 
the same tone, ‘ It is Henry, come down to me ! * How I closed the 
window, put on my clothes, went down in the dark, or unfastened the 
door, I cannot tell. I only know that I was soon folded in two strong 
arms and noiselessly borne back to my room. It was Henry, indeed, 
my long-lost brother ! I knew it by his voice in the darkness, and by 
the careful scrutiny of his features in the dim star-light. That he had 
come without weary hours of expectation and anxiety, that he was 
actually in my arms, that I was leaning on his breast, and listening to 
his loved voice, was all too blissful to be real. 

We talked long and earnestly, and then we went on tip-toe to the 
kitchen to find some refreshments. The lamp-light did more justice to 
his face and form. He is not the boy of old. The waving hair upon 
his brow is deepened in shade, and his forehead is browned by exposure. 
His eyes, too, are more deeply set and more intense, and his form has 
expanded to the height of manhood Yet his smile is the same clear, 
loving smile, and his voice unaltered. If not a little pride swelled my 
bosom as I gazed, I may be forgiven. After he was refreshed, he per¬ 
formed the same humorous antics as of old. Walking round the 
kitchen, with a proud, firm tread, he exclaimed : 

4 Venerable chairs and tables, I greet you ! It is long since my step 
resounded here. Bestir yourselves at your master’s coming ; waken 
your thrilling voices and welcome me! ’ 

I meanwhile was replacing the dishes, and when I had finished, he 
drew me to the light and said, 4 Dear child, you are greatly changed; ’ 
then he added, more softly and tenderly, 4 You are sad when you should 
only look glad! ’ 

If I was sad, my eyes brightened in looking at him, and this per¬ 
chance, for he kissed my lips and brow, and we went up stairs. Breath¬ 
lessly we found my room. I should have feared in the silent darkness, 
but my hand was firmly clasped in his, and our feet were too familiar 
with the way to mistake it. He slept the few remaining hours of 
night in the bed-room within my own, but I did not close my eyes. 

Day-light found me at my father’s bed-side. By degrees I told him 
all, and when I received a tearful command to bring Henry hither, I 
was content. 

But I must stop. Henry will not leave us in a long, long time, and 
perhaps ere this reaches you, you may see him. 

Good-bye : your happy Bertha Ellicott. 


LETTER SEVENTH. 

Poplar-Hill, October, 18—. 

Dear Emily : Henry has just entered my room with the sad intelli¬ 
gence of old Stephen’s death. Last night, when I saw him, he seemed 
to be comfortable, and when Henry went this morning to carry him 
some little dainty, he expected to find the old man improved. When 
he reached Sparrow-Bush, Stephen lay in a tranquil slumber, from which 
he awoke to converse awhile, and then * fell asleep.’ I am so thankful 
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he has gone without apparent suffering. Happy, happy Stephen, to be 
taken so gently to ‘ the mansion prepared for thee ! ’ 

I think he must have talked earnestly to Henry at the last, although 
I cannot gather positive proof from his conversation. When he came 
in my room, he sat down by the east window, and Jeaning against the 
casement, gazed long on the beautiful landscape. After answering my 
questions, he sat a long time musing. When he spoke, he seemed to 
think aloud: 

‘ It were a happy thing to die like old Stephen, in blissful delusion ! ’ 

‘ There was no delusion,’ I replied, going up and standing by him ; 

* his soul is in heaven.’ 

‘ The soul ! ’ repeated Henry, dreamily ; ‘ what is the soul ? how do 
we know we have souls ? ’ 

My heart stopped beating; was my brother a skeptic ? Something 
impelled me to answer, and unmeditated words passed my lips: 

* We are all conscious of it: we have internal evidence that it 
is so.’ 

He did not notice my remark, but went on. 

‘Where is the soul? Some say it is here' laying his hand on his 
heart; ‘ but the troubling of the fount of thought is not there. It must 
live in the brain, or what is the drift of phrenology? Yet we die, and 
the inspirer of life, motion, feeling, utterance, is departed — where ? ’ 

‘ Where ! ’ how that rang in my ears! I leaned over him, put my 
arms around his neck, looked down in his deep, sorrowful eyes. I would 
have given worlds to have solved those questions. I knew what I 
believed, but ‘ I could not reason, I could only feel.’ I trembled with 
the consciousness of my responsibility, but I entreated no help and 
found none. My spirit yearned for the infinite and "incomprehen¬ 
sible. 

‘ Bertha,’ said Henry in a natural tone, ‘ Bertha, you are a beautiful 
girl! ’ 

My arms fell from him, and I stepped abashed. 

‘ Come back to me! ’ he exclaimed, catching me, and placing me 
beside him, ‘ I will not praise you, if you will only smile again. Tell 
me, is Bessie Howard the prettiest girl here ? ’ 

I sighed deeply before the expectant answer came. It did not please 
him. 

‘ I see nothing beautiful in Laura Langworthy,’ he said, pettishly ; 
‘ I thought she would freeze me last Sunday, when I saw her. What 
has become of Kitty Crawford ? ’ 

‘ She has spent the last year in Virginia. Do you remember her ? 
She must have been a child when you left.’ 

4 A child, indeed, but a bewitching one. What a dainty little foot 
she had ! what tempting bps! I verily feel now, the last kiss I stole 
from her. I wish she was here ! ’ he sighed heavily, as he arose and 
walked half-spitefully across the room, then, turning on his heel, 
exclaimed: 

‘ Bertha, let’s do something, any how ; it is dreadful to sit moping 
here all day.’ 

‘ What shall we do ? ’ I quietly asked. 
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‘ Any thing. Let’s have some fun. Can’t you invite some girls 
here ? 5 

‘ It is not possible,’ I returned; ‘ I cannot amuse you this morning, 
Henry; I must write to Emily, that James may take the letter to 
Beverley this afternoon.’ Suiting the action to the word, I took my 
port-folio and selected my writing materials, Henry watching me all 
the while with his hands on his side, and a certain comic air of dejec¬ 
tion about his whole figure. Then he started off saying he must kill 
time until dinner. I allowed him to go, but could wish he were here 
again. 

. Henry annoys me a great deal. He and mother quarrel constantly. 
When she says any thing that displeases him, he tells her of it, instead 
of allowing it to pass unnoticed, as I have found it best to do. She 
vexes him by referring to his present idleness. 

‘ I will have no words with her on the subject,’ he said to me the 
other day ; * it is enough that I have worked like a slave five years on 
ship-board, and that now I require rest. It might put some flesh on her 
own bones, did she go and do likewise.’ 

‘ Oh! Henry! ’ said I; ‘ remember of whom you are speaking. She 
is your father’s wife.’ 

‘ My father’s wife ! ’ he exclaimed bitterly. ‘ It was not enough that 
she should drive me from my home, but she must make my father treat 
me like a beggar. I ’ll not long be a beggar on his bounty! ’ 

When he gets into a passion, I know not how to pacify him. I 
missed him a long time, yesterday, and when he came to me, his face 
was flushed, and his eyes unusually bright. ‘ Bertha,’ he exclaimed, £ I 
have found my mother’s picture in the garret. I am going to carry it 
down, and hang it in the parlor.’ 

‘ You must not. 0 Henry! it would make mother so angry ! ’ 

‘ I shall do it! ’ he said, turning from me with a decision I too well 
understood. I ran after him, seized him in affright. ‘ Listen to me, 
Henry! Let me speak to father first. Possessed of his authority, her 
anger will not trouble us.’ 

He seemed confident that I would succeed ; so I went, and he waited 
for me. I happily found father alone. It was a delicate subject, but 
I plunged into it. He was startled; and said, oh! so meekly and 
tremblingly: 

‘ Tell him not to disturb it: I shall get no peace if it is brought 
down.* 

How could I tell Henry that ? But I did tell him. I might well 
tremble for its effect. He grew pale with rage. ‘ This from him ! * 
was all he said. Up and down, back and forth, across my room he 
paced. I dared not approach him. At last he sank down by the bed, 
and buried his face in the pillow. I went to him, and leaning against 
him, wept violently. My tears softened him. 

* Bertha,’ he said, taking me in his arms, ‘ let us pray that we may 
never live to grow old 1 Oh ! to think,’ he continued, after a pause, 
* that my father could have said this! that he could so have forgotten 
the bride of his youth! that he should not care to gaze on that dear 
face! 0 Bertha! that it should have come to this ! ’ 
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‘ Never mind, Henry! ’ I said, cheerfully wiping away my tears; 
* that picture is precious to us, if to none else ; we will cherish it, if all 
others do forget. Let us go and look at it now.’ 

We went together. He had taken it from the corner, and placed it 
where the light fell upon it. It was the first time I had seen it for 
years. I remembered what Aunt Mary had told me. ‘ It was painted/ 
she said, ‘just after your mother was married. An artist from New- 
York came to take it, and remained several weeks a guest at ‘ the Hill.’ 
While she sat for it, your father talked to her, fondly thinking his voice 
could alone call forth a natural expression.’ 

And there she sat, that sweet mother, with all the pride and dignity 
of her new life resting on her young brow. How those soft eyes 
reproached us for our hasty ire ! Henry felt it; he drew me to him, 
and whispered, ‘ You are like her : for you softened me.’ After a while, 
we lifted the picture to its old place, and left it in the silent darkness. 
But those reproachful eyes gazed still from the depths of our own 
hearts. 

I am in constant fear lest Henry may get into trouble. Whenever I hear 
loud voices, I go trembling to the head of the stairs, to listen if it is Henry’s 
voice. Too often, it is his. I cannot always blame him. Mother 
needs reproof, although not, perhaps, from such a source. Yet the 
moments of happiness that I pass with him far counterbalance those 
of anxiety. His natural refinement of character has clung to him, 
despite his sea-faring life; and his habit of thought, always clear and 
discriminative, has become more penetrating in an extended field. He 
animates me with his humor, affects me with his sensibility, fires me 
with passion, melts me with his tenderness. He leads me whitherso¬ 
ever he chooses, yet is himself ever willing to be led. He has his 
faults, and I see them plainly; but, as a favorite author says : £ I should 
as soon think of loving him the less for them, as of ceasing to look up 
to Heaven because there are a few clouds in the sky.’ 

We expect Margaret home to-morrow : my brother-in-law sends his 
secretary to Kilvale, and he will bring her to us. Agnes is in New- 
York with the children, and my brother-in law, most of the time, in 
Washington. I am afraid politicians do not make good husbands. It 
is sad to be so neglected, even if it is for one’s country! Still, I would 
not infer that Agnes is unhappy. I can only guess how I should feel 
in her situation. She has indeed every luxury that wealth and a refined 
taste can procure {pr her; two lovely children — but she has not always 
her husband’s society and sympathy. 

What has become of Harold, lately ? He was here, a few days 
since, to go fishing with Henry, but I did not see him. Henry could 
tell me nothing of him, although he said they talked a great while, 
and on interesting subjects. I should judge so, as they gave him food 
for thought, for hours after. How was Harold pleased with Henry ? 

I had almost forgotten to tell you what a spicy conversation I had 
with Elfie, the other day. We were walking together, and I was 
wishing Margaret was returned. 

‘ Do you think Margaret is pretty ? ’ Elfie asked me. 

VOL. xliv. 10 
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‘ Yes ; I think she is very pretty, don’t you ? ’ I answered, somewhat 
surprised at her question. 

‘ No, indeed, I guess I don’t! ’ said Elfie sneeringly; ‘ I have heard 
a great many say she was very ordinary.’ 

‘They must have been persons of no taste whatever,’ I said, as 
calmly as I could, ‘ if they called Margaret ordinary. A great many 
have told me she would be the handsomest of the family.’ 

‘ Oh ! oh! ’ exclaimed Elfie, incredulously, ‘ I have heard a great 
many compliments for you and Agnes, but I never in my life heard one 
for Margaret.’ 

‘ That is strange ! ’ I returned ; ‘ for I hear them continually.’ 

‘ I heard some one say that Mr. Ellicott’s eldest daughters were fine- 
looking, prettily-formed girls, but I never heard any one say that Mar¬ 
garet was even pretty.’ 

‘Well,’ I answered, with an inward kindling, ‘ if Agnes and I are 
handsome, Margaret is very beautiful, for we cannot compare with 
her.’ 

She shook her head doubtfully. ‘At any rate,’ she continued, perti¬ 
naciously, ‘ she does not go in such good society as I do.’ 

‘ Good society ! ’ I reiterated ; ‘ I’d like to know who she visits that 
you do not ? ’ 

‘ Old Stephen’s grand-daughter; and you go there, too, quite often.’ 

‘ What do I go there for, Elfie ? What did I do there the other day, 
when you went with me ? ’ 

The jealous child hung down her head ; then said, tossing back her 
curls, and looking pertly at me : 

‘Well, all that I can say is, that I hope her disposition will be 
changed before she dies! ’ 

I was stunned. ‘ 0 Elfie! ’ I said, sadly, ‘ that is too much ! Never, 
in all Maggie’s life, did I hear her say so unkind a thing of you! ’ 

She was frightened. ‘ I did not mean any thing,’ she began, ‘ but I 
do hope that you and I, as well as Margaret, will be changed before 
we die.’ 

I could not speak to her, I was so grieved. She, glad to escape, ran 
away. That little conversation impressed me for days; and even now, 
when I recall it, I am lost in wonder that so young a child should so 
readily have learned lessons of deceit and jealousy. 

And did they say, sweet Margaret, that thou wert less beautiful than 
Agnes ? As well might the pearl be compared to the ruby, or the 
spotless lily to the blushing rose. The coming years will unfold to all 
thy youthful beauties, and the stainless purity of thy character shed a 
lustre over all thy pathway. 

I must close. I see Henry and father coming up the avenue. Father 
leans heavily on Henry’s arm, and seems overcome with sorrow. They 
must have been down to Sparrowbush. Oh ! happy Stephen, lying 
‘ safe and silent ’ in that little homestead ! Nothing can trouble him 
again! 

Good-bye! — yours sincerely, Bektha Ellicott. 
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LEGEND OF THE ‘INDIAN ROCK.* 


BY J. 8WETT. 


Two figures are coarsely sculptured 
On the face of an old granite block, 

Half-covered by clustering mosses, 

Which grow on the Indian rock. 

Unknown are the hands which carved them; 
They were chiselled in days by-gone: 

And this is the terrible legend 
Long told of the Indian stone: 

Two sachems were ranging the forest 
With footsteps stealthy and low, 

When instead of the timorous rabbit, 

Each met his deadliest foe. 

They stood like two grim bronze statues 
By the ancient masters of art ; 

For the basilisk glance of the warriors 
Alone spoke the rage of the heart. 

They glared on each other an instant, 

Then warily closed in the strife : 

The prize was an enemy’s scalp-lock, 

The struggle for vengeance and life. 

Before their unearthly war-whoop 
The rabbit and wild deer fled, 

And the scarlet leaves of the maple 
Grew redder beneath their tread. 

From the wounds of the war-knife and hatchet 
The red drops pattered like rain, 

As they closed in the last death-grapple, 

And tugged with a Python-like strain. 

They rolled on the ground together, 

With limbs twined in desperate hold, 

A nd throttled each other in madness, 

Till their bodies grew stiffened and cold. 

Next day the Indians found them, 

Still clutched in an iron embrace, 

The scowl of defiance and hatred 
Stamped deep on each glaring face. 

They buried them as they found them, 

With war-knife, hatchet, and bow; 

And long have they mouldered together, 

Each clasped by his skeleton-foe. 


* Near Portsmouth, New-Hampshire. 
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BEYOND THE GRAVE. 

A VISION OF SCENES IN AN UNKNOWN WORLD. 


' £)a$ arme §ix\ bientebeit 
Son mandjem ©turm bewcflt, 
ffirlaitgt ben tealjren ftriebeit 

9lur»o ed nid)t mcbr v. Salis. 


FAREWELL! 

I remember one evening, the last I passed on the globe below. The 
lingering rays of the setting sun glittered through the leaves of the 
majestic oaks which surrounded my dwelling-place. The lake at the 
foot of the hill was calm, and its waters reflected the pure azure of the 
sky. The sounds of the evening-bell from the church of the neighbor¬ 
ing village called the laborers to rest from the fatigues of the day. The 
nightingale began to sing her melodious lays in the thicket; her plain¬ 
tive voice resounded in melanchply notes ; she seemed to regret the end 
of a beautiful day, and to mourn over the dying light; but all nature 
was delighted in the breathing of rest, and an air of solemn serenity 
seemed to ascend from those fields of labor and sorrow to the unbounded 
dome of the sky, as if to present an image of that ‘ eternal rest 5 which 
the world shall yet enjoy. 

Alas! rest below is but an illusion. The day-god, which seems to 
have gone for ever, rises always again. Mortals salute him in the hope 
that he may bring them new sources of happiness, but they find only 
new labors and new sorrows. 

It was on that evening I remember to have seen around me those 
whom I loved, looking at me with a strange, sorrowful air. I saw my 
mother, my sister, weeping at my side, and watching the least motion 
of my eyes. I heard the voice of one of my friends pronouncing the 
most consoling verses of the glorious Gospel. I recollect the words, 

‘ Death ! ’ ‘ Victory ! ’ but that was all. 

I gazed at the picture which lay before me, and which they call so 
beautiful. I heard a mysterious voice saying that I should never see 
it again; but it seemed to me as if this voice, instead of awaking 
regrets, opened a spring of happiness in my soul which I had never 
known before. A peace which the language of Heaven alone can 
describe, entered into my heart, and seemed to absorb all my emotions. 
All my life until then appeared to me like a long absence from my native 
land, the shores of which I thought I saw in the distance, glittering 
now and then with an unknown splendor. The zephyrs murmuring in 
the leaves seemed to whisper in my ear the delightful word, ‘ Home ! 
Home ! ’ I felt as if every sigh which escaped from my breast was a 
breeze in the sails of the boat which led me toward the shore. Now 
and then my ears were attracted by the sounds of a distant harmony, 
upon which my heart began to thrill, as it often thrilled in hearing, in 
the assemblies of the saints, psalms and hymns arise to the throne .of 
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the Eternal ; but these voices were more clear, more melodious than 
I ever heard come from a mortal. I closed my eyes, so that none of 
these delightful sounds might escape me. They came nearer and 
nearer. . . . My whole being was absorbed in emotion. At last, 
I could distinguish the words : ‘ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever! ’ 

Suddenly the voices ceased to sing. Sun, moon, and stars seemed to 
roll away into an abyss, and I saw the whole ocean of space filled with 
a light so clear and so penetrating, that even the shadows of things 
disappeared ; but, away at an incommensurable distance, I perceived 
four letters shining yet more than that ethereal light. These letters 
were of the language in which the law of Sinai was written. I read 
them, and I knew that they corresponded to the great word in my own 
language — Jehovah ! 

But as soon as I had unraveled this Word, an immense Cross 
appeared between the word and myself, and on the cross was written, 
in characters which had not less splendor than the first— Euagge- 

LEION. 

Now, in an instant, all was over. The sun, the moon, the stars had 
returned to their proper places. I opened my eyes, and saw once more 
the faces of my beloved on earth. Their looks were yet fixed upon my 
features, which must have reflected the feelings of happiness produced 
in my heart by the scenes which I had witnessed. A glimpse of celes¬ 
tial joy shone even through their tears; their hands were clasping mine. 
The right arm of my mother surrounded my head, which reposed on 
her heart. Little children were kneeling and looking at me with 
amazement. I heard my friend say to them : ‘ Behold, so dies the 
Christian ! ’ The last beam of the sun fell upon my face. Now I felt 
as if some one touched my shoulder, and said to me, with a kind and 
friendly voice, ‘ Come ! 5 

Suddenly an inexplicable shivering began to rise from my feet, and 
to ascend higher and higher. The world with its objects began to 
swim in confusion before my eyes. I hastened to clasp the hands of 
all I loved. I opened my bps and whispered, ‘ Farewell! — we shall 
meet again. . . . Farewell! Farewell! * 

Once more my eyes fell upon my mother, who kissed the last farewell 
from my lips. 

n. 


THE A N G E D OP DEATH. 

The world had disappeared, and with it the body I used to inhabit 
on earth. I did not understand how I existed, but I felt that I existed 
yet. At first I found myself led by a mysterious hand. A night darker 
than I ever before had imagined surrounded me ; but I did not fear. 
A peaceful assurance that, although in darkness, I was at home, made 
me advance and follow my invisible guide. 

I do not know how long we walked together. The idea of time had 
disappeared from my memory. I had an idea of it only in thinking of 
the past. Distance also seemed to have lost its effect. I recollect that 
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always I went on, without feeling any fatigue. My whole soul seemed 
to enjoy the happiness of a fearless hope. Although I did not distinctly 
know where I was, neither where I was going to, 1 felt that the Lord 
my God was there, and that ‘ His rod and His staff comforted me.’ At 
last, I heard again the same voice I had heard before, saying: ‘ Here 
tarry until another is sent to open the gates of Paradise for thee! ’ 

* Who art thou ? ’ asked I, astonished to hear my own voice resound 
without perceiving myself; ‘ art thou one of those who walked before 
me on the earth, or a benevolent spirit sent by the Lord ? * 

‘ I am the angel of Death,’ answered the voice, 1 and I was sent to 
lead thee through the shadows of the dark valley.’ 

‘ But,’ continued I, ‘ why is this thy valley so peaceful ? I have 
believed that here I should feel dread, terror, and fear ; yet, in spite 
of all this darkness, a feeling of heavenly delight thrills within me.* 

‘ This delight, my brother, is but the foretaste of others thou wilt 
soon enjoy.’ 

‘ But it seems almost impossible to be happier than I am now. How 
can 1 enjoy more, when already I am overwhelmed with felicity ? ’ 

* My brother, thou hast not yet an idea of the enjoyments which are 
prepared for thee. In these regions of eternal peace, happiness increases 
always. That which thou feelest now is but a humble source of that 
stream which shall conduct thee to the limitless ocean.’ 

‘ One thing I desire to know : shall I see all whom I have loved on 
the earth, and who are gone before me to the better land ? ’ 

‘ It is not allowed to me, my brother, to reveal thy future. I can 
say but this : thou wilt go from surprise to surprise, and be astonished 
how, for a little moment of sorrow and pain, as thy life will appear to 
thee, thou art rewarded with such an overflowing abundance of happi¬ 
ness. But now, farewell! I must return to earth ; I am commissioned 
to call one of thy brethren below.’ 

All was silent again, but the feeling of peace seemed to increase 
more and more. 


IIL 

T H S PAST. 


I was left alone. Suddenly, in the far West, a feeble stream of 
light, like that of the rising or of the breaking day appeared, and 
revealed a part of the earth, which I recognized to be that where I had 
passed my early youth. I saw the majestic Alps, in their imposing 
beauty, the lakes and rivers of my former country, the city in which I 
was bom, the house in which I lived. I saw my mother sitting upon 
my bench beneath a tree before the house, looking with delight and 
tenderness at a little infant playing in the grass ; but I soon perceived 
that the child was growing and growing, and entered into boyhood; and, 
0 wonder ! I recognized myself, as I had once been. I then saw my 
mother placing a large book in my hands. It was the Bible. An old 
man with gray hair and venerable expression came to me and, lifting 
now and then his hand toward the sky, he explained to me the mys¬ 
tery of my existence, and of my destiny. He spoke to me, with a 
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celestial inspiration, of the glorious Saviour, and His unbounded love 
for my soul. I saw tears of joy falling from my eyes. 

But soon the scene changed. I recognized myself in the society of 
young men, gaming, and employing language which can only come from 
the mouths of the wicked and the corrupt. I had forgotten or hushed 
the voice which the reading of the holy Scriptures and the instructions 
of the old servant of God had implanted in my heart. I saw myself 
falling still deeper, and meditating crime with my companions, or read¬ 
ing in secret, instead of the Bible, hooks which the spirit of corruption 
and wickedness had inspired. Now, at once, I saw my mother kneel¬ 
ing and praying — her eyes reddened with tears. I had disappeared 
from my home, and was wandering in distant lands, looking for an 
opportunity to pour forth the fountain of corruption which was swelling 
in my heart. 

Again the scene changed. I saw myself walking in a beautiful 
garden : a young virgin of angelic beauty was at my side, and speak¬ 
ing to me with tenderness of virtue, purity, and celestial love. She 
had effected a complete change in my heart. I loved her, and my love 
was like the clear and deep waters which cover an impure ground. 
She became my guardian angel; and, little by little, her influence 
swept away the crust of corruption which surrounded my heart. Her 
image began to shine like a leading-star on my horizon. Her love was 
my life. But soon my love increased to an adoration which belongs 
only to the Eternal. She became my religion — the object of my 
worship. 

I saw hut her , wheresoever I directed my eyes. All my ambition 
was to wander with her, hand in hand, through life. But men had 
placed her upon a high mountain, which I had to ascend before I could 
dream to be united to her for ever. She belonged to that society, to 
■that class, whieh is called ‘ happy 5 below. I thought love all-power¬ 
ful, and determined to raise myself to her sphere. I went back to my 
home and obtained the pardon of my parents. But the humble future 
they had prepared for me would not satisfy my ambition. Adeline 
was the end of my hopes ; her love my standard, my device ; her pos¬ 
session my heaven. 

Now the scenery of my native land disappeared, and the vast ocean 
took its place. A ship was struggling with the waves which the tem¬ 
pest had aroused, and I saw myself ascending the mast. I had chosen 
the adventurous life of a sailor. Its chances appeared to me the most 
likely to realize my hopes. Neither the cruel treatment of my supe¬ 
riors nor the fury of the tempest could frighten me or dampen my cou¬ 
rage. Adeline’s cheerful smile shone in my memory like a sun, and 
inspired me with hope and joy in the greatest dangers. During three 
years I wandered from clime to clime. I suffered the greatest priva¬ 
tions, but murmured not. The thought of her was my support in my 
sufferings. 

The ocean disappeared. I saw myself now in a dark forest wander¬ 
ing, with looks of anguish and despair, holding in my hands a letter 
with a black seal, and a hook. The book was her Bible, and the letter 
announced to me that she had departed for a better life. 
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The forest, the night, was not dark enough to harmonize with the 
darkness of my soul. I saw before me but a shroud ; I heard hut the 
gloomy sounds of the knell; I breathed hut an odor of death ; a dark 
grave opened its mouth to swallow up my hopes and my felicity. 

I opened the hook. Adeline had written on its first page the 
words: 

‘ Farewell! I shall see thee again. Read this blessed Book : it will 
console thee during my absence! * 

I read it over ; but the society in which I had lived had destroyed 
the belief of my childhood. The oracles of the Eternal appeared 
like absurdities to my deluded reason. I considered faith a weakness of 
the mind, a defect of intelligence. More than that, I began to accuse 
Providence of injustice and cruelty, and I determined to plunge myself 
into an abyss of vice, that I might forget or suffocate the torments of 
my heart. But soon the pleasures of this world had exhausted their 
power upon me. Their cup had but disgust of life and despair in its 
lees. 

My body was worn out: darkness surrounded my soul. I believed, 
death an annihilation of existence. Day and night the horrid crime of 
destroying myself was the subject of my thoughts; but I had not the 
courage to commit it. A glimpse of that light which once extended 
its beams on the sky of my childhood was glittering now and then in my 
heart, and I was unable to convince myself that with this life all would 
be over. The image of Adeline also appeared from time to time in 
my dreams, and then only I perceived the enormous distance I had 
fallen from her purity. Yet this feeling increased my despair. Many 
a time I endeavored to open the Book which she had left to me as an 
inheritance, but as soon as I took, it in my hands it seemed as if a 
destroying fire went through my whole being, and I threw it away. 
However, these moments became still more frequent, and at last I 
opened it with a kind of rage. My eyes fell upon the words : 

l Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death , being bound 
by affliction and iron , because they rebelled against the icords of God , 
and contemned the counsel of the Most High , therefore He brought 
dozen their heart with labor: they fell down , and there was none to 
help . 1 

Astonished, overwhelmed to find so true a picture of my own state, 
dreading to see my image still clearer in continuing, I had not the cou¬ 
rage to read farther. I only remember the first result, the first impres¬ 
sion which these words made upon me. I felt that I was convicted — 
that they came from the Eternal. Like a two-edged sword they 
pierced my heart. 

And now the Truth appeared to me in its majesty : the supreme law 
which I had violated arose like a mountain, threatening to fall upon 
me. Words of malediction resounded in my ears. I cried for mercy, 
but I saw only the angry face of the Judge. I fell overwhelmed by 
the splendor of His majesty. I saw Him surrounded by all the right¬ 
eous who have lived since the creation of the world : they appeared 
like a countless crowd of witnesses of my iniquity. I saw Satan him¬ 
self in the distance, looking at me with a ferocious joy, and waiting 
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but for the sentence of the Supreme Judge to throw himself upon his 
prey. 

Now all was darkness again, but only for a moment. At the same 
place where I had seen the different scenes which represented my whole 
life until then, a light appeared, as brilliant as that which I had seen 
at my death; its rays were cpncentrated in a disc, in which I saw 
written the words : 

‘ Though your sins be as scarlet , they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson , they shall be as wool! ’ 

The words disappeared, and the light slowly vanished away. 

I perceived again, in the twilight, the spot in my native land, but 
the scene had changed. I saw myself in a large assembly of attentive 
hearers, reading and explaining the word of God. Tears of joy were 
falling from my eyes in speaking of those oracles of heaven which had 
swept darkness from my soul, and brought forth a new light in my 
heart. When I had arrived to the last degree of despair, at the moment 
when I was on the point of being thrown into the abyss of eternal woe, 
the Son of God appeared, and unveiled to me the mystery of His 
divine love. He appeased the tempest in my heart, and caused the 
sun of His salvation to shine within it. Ah ! how happy I was to throw 
myself upon His protection, into these incomprehensible depths of grace, 
mercy, and love! 

One ambition, one desire then only remained to me : to consecrate 
the rest of my life to the glory of my Saviour, and to be an instrument 
in His hand to extend His reign. In a few years I obtained the neces¬ 
sary acquirements of science and experience, in order to be ordained as 
a minister of the Gospel. The world had no longer any attraction for 
me : my whole soul was filled with gratitude for the deliverance I had 
obtained. I was sent as a missionary to the mountains of my native 
land. Day and night I found occasion to glorify my Maker in seeing 
the progress of His sanctifying influence in myself, and among those to 
whom I was called, to 4 testify the Gospel of the grace of God,’ and to 
announce the kingdom of heaven. God had established in me a monu¬ 
ment of his love, and vouchsafed to crown my labor with success, and 
to prepare me for that life for which He had predestined me also, before 
the foundation of the world. 

Now the scene of my death appeared again. I saw my body placed 
in a black coffin, my mother and my sister kneeling and praying at its 
side. The Lord had taken me away from them when I was yet in 
my youth. I heard the prayer of my mother. It was not for me , 
because she knew that all my wants had been provided for, and she 
gave thanks to the Almighty that He had given her a son, the remem¬ 
brance of whose last moments would be to her a subject of joy and 
gratitude during the remainder of her life. 


IY. 

‘the grave. 

Then I saw a great crowd surrounding the place in which I had 
lived. Once more my mother pressed her lips upon the pale brow 
which had inclosed my mind. The coffin was covered with a black 
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shroud, and they adorned it with garlands of white flowers; and then 
several young men, whom I recognized to be my friends, took it up. 
The church-hell began to toll with a solemn, solemn sound. 

A long procession followed the coffin toward the grave-yard. When 
they had arrived there, my friends deposited my remains on the edge 
of a deep and dark grave, which was surrounded by the procession. 
Suddenly the voices of a choir of young children arose, I heard them 
sing that beautiful hymn which so often had consoled my heart, begin¬ 
ning with the words : 

‘Blessed are the heirs of Heaven, 

The dead who die in the Lord.’ 

When the last sounds of the hymn had died away in the neighboring 
hills, I saw advancing toward me the old minister who had instructed 
me in the word of God. I heard him pronounce, with a solemn voice, 
the words of the Saviour : 

‘ I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live.’ 

His eyes were raised toward the sky: they glittered with a beam of 
that fire which comes from the light of grace. His features had that 
expression of mildness which the influence of the Gospel produces in 
the faces of those whom the Saviour brings under his reign. Although 
yet on earth, he seemed to live in heaven. Words of peace flowed 
from his lips like a gentle stream through flowery meadows. The per¬ 
fume of heavenly love was in the expression of his thoughts and feel¬ 
ings ; and his hearers seemed to breathe with avidity this delightful 
atmosphere. Every one of them appeared to look at the grave before 
their eyes as a dwelling of peace and everlasting felicity. When my 
old friend had finished, the chorus rose again. The hymn, 

* The grave is deep and silent,’ 

was sung, and then my remains were slowly lowered into the grave : 
4 Ashes to ashes, dust to dust! ’ 


THE ENTRANCE INTO PARADISE. 

I felt that the last link which had attached me to the earth was 
dissolved. All had become darkness again; but the solemn silence 
around me was soon interrupted by sounds w r hich I thought I had heard 
before. At first I heard them confusedly, as coming from a great dis¬ 
tance ; but, little by little they approached; and at last I recognized 
the same melodies which I had heard at my death. They seemed, how¬ 
ever, to have increased in sweetness and beauty. The nearer they 
came, the greater was the delight which overwhelmed my soul. Now, 
at once, the immense dome of darkness was illuminated by a stream 
of light. I perceived myself with an appearance like that I had on 
earth, yet I felt that my body was not of the same character. 

An unutterable feeling of hope passed through my soul. I saw 
before me seven high columns, of a stone as brilliant as the diamond. 
They seemed to be at the entrance of a beautiful garden, from which 
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the sounds of those celestial harmonies came to my ear. I heard the 
words: ‘ Glory , glory to the Eternal, for ever and ever' I saw now 
two angels in white garments coming through the gates toward me. 
A serene sihile illuminated their faces. They seized my hands and led 
me to the gate, which I was unahle to approach by any effort of my 
own will. At the entrance of the garden I was suddenly bereft of the 
dark garment in which I had been buried, and the two angels covered 
me with a robe as white as snow, and another presented me with a 
branch of the palm-tree. From that moment I felt as if an ethereal 
fire had penetrated iny whole existence, and purified me from every 
unclean particle which, until then, I was conscious of possessing. I 
began to breathe with freedom an atmosphere whose delightful sweet¬ 
ness animated my being. My heart was overpowered with happiness, 
and a hymn of gratitude arose from it, as from the vast dome of a 
temple. Yet my lips could pronounce but ‘ Glory f glory ! 5 and again, 
‘ Glory ! * 

One of the angels then seized my left hand, and led me through the 
gates into the Garden. The language of the immortals alone is able 
to describe the magnificence of that dwelling of rest. Trees, flowers, 
and plants, which seemed to have stood since the time of their creation 
without ever having felt the destructive influence of autumnal winds, 
adorn it with an appearance of everlasting spring. Each trembling 
of those leaves, of those branches, seems to whisper into the ear, 
‘ Immortality ! ’ I walked at first, or rather glided like a swallow, 
over a path covered with moss, through a forest in which dwells an 
everlasting twilight. The angel had left me at the gate, but, although 
alone, I felt the presence of the Great Spirit of the place. I heard no 
longer the sounds of celestial harmonies. A mysterious silence was 
around me, but this silence ever seemed to be the foretaste of unknown 
bliss. 

And such it was. At once, while I was gazing upon a white flower, 
I felt a hand slightly touching my shoulder. I turned around and 
saw — Adeline. John e. Schaad. 


HOMAN W E A K N E S S. 


I. 

As men toil up the mountain side, 

The weary day, 

And from the top behold the sky, 

Yet far away; 

So holiest men, from youth to age, 

Make pilgrimage. 

IL 

We may depart the valleys deep, 

And high ascend, 

But yet around us is the earth, 

Until the end. 

Ourselves, alas 1 we cannot raise 

Above our days. Sigma. 
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TOURS. 


Thi8 battle, fought A. D. 782, between the Franks and the Saracens, was one of those memorable 
and decisive contests which have determined the fate of the world. As Zama made it Roman 
rather than Carthaginian, so Tours made it Christian rather than Moslem. 

Asia and Africa had been over-run; the victorious crescent was already waving beyond the 
Pyrenees, and but for one man, on the walls of Paris and London had been planted the infidel 
standard of the Prophet 1 

In this dreadful shock of two opposing religions, civilizations, and races, Charles, Duke of the 
Franks, surnamed Martel, that is, ‘The Hammer,' crushed the hordes of two continents, saved 
Christendom, and annihilated the power of the Mussulman in Europe. Monarchy overthrew despot¬ 
ism, the Teuton mastered the Oriental, the Bible conquered the Koran! 


Help ! God, and Mary Mother, and save us from the Moor! 
The bloody race of Ishmael, who scourge thy children sore: 
Down the Pyrenaean mountains, from the Iberian strand, 
Pour the unbelieving herd, the spoilers of the land: 

On all the Gascon vineyards they fatten well, I trow, 

And the ever-hated crescent is floating in Bordeaux. 

Great Clovis in his coffin turned and grasped his iron crown, 
When that Arab hand accursed tore the gay lilies down. 


When first they crossed the mountains, and rushed on Aquitain, 

All glutted with the slaughter ofj the fertile fields of Spain, 

The God of armies fought for Aquitain’s noble duke, 

And drove before the ‘ Christian dog ’ the Arab, panic-shook; 

Duke Eudes smote down Zama, and the glorious flower-de-luce 
Waved o’er ten thousand Moslem dead on the ramparts of Toulouse. 
But north, from Catalonia, swarmed a revengeful horde, 

And never yet hath drank its fill Abd-al-Kham’s bloody sword. 

Thy arrowy flood, 0 Father Rhone! shoots purple to the main; 
Crushed is the noble Eudes—God alone can count the slain! 

For loaded wains, fire-blackened plains, thy waters greet, Dordogne; 
And Moorish slave-marts echo with the Gallic maiden’s groan: 

Ho bell can toll for saintly soul in desolated Gaul, 

But from the sacred belfry falls the hoarse muezzin’s call. 

Alas! that ever Islam’s brood in the temples of the Lord 
Should worship their false Prophet, with pagan rites abhorred! 

This day, 0 Lord of Hosts, avenge thy slaughtered saints! 

Guide thou the warrior’s battle-axe, and strengthen him who faints: 
Ride forth to victory, Duke Charles 1 In the nostrils of the Lord, 
An odor meet, a savor sweet, is the smoke of heathen horde: 
Touraine’s broad plains are shaking ’neath the Saracenic foe, 

The horsemen and the swordsmen, and those who draw the bow; 
The cavalry of Yemen, whose barbs are strong and fleet, 

Methinks’t were well if they could tell how much is fleetness meet. 


The keen blades of Damascus, not now about to fall 
On the thin Persian cuirass, but the plate-mail of the Gaul! 

Light recks the huge two-handed sword the Norman wields in war, 
The pigmy stroke on mighty oak of Syrian scimetar : 
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The archery of Hejez, with arrow on the string, 

The tribes of Lusitania, with spear and javelin: 

While over all an ensign foul, accurst in Christian war, 

Flaunt the green folds of Islam’s flag, its crescent gleaming far. 

Charles Martel, duke of all the Franks, whose mace in battle’s shock 
Is as the fire and hammer to break the flinty rock; 

Charles Martel rides along our van, and reins his charger proud; 

Our ranks breathe out a feeble shout, for our hearts within are bowed : 

* Fear ye the Moor ? ’ he scornful cries: ‘ Look on your smoking plains! 
Think on God’s holy sepulchre, which Moslem hand profanes; 

Think on the Paynim dungeons, and then grasp sword and lance! 

St. Denys for the lilies— to the charge, for God and France! ’ 

Up from the Gallic army, up from the walls of Tours, 

From curtain, rampart, ravelin, thick-covered in that hour, 

Burst a prolonged, revengeful yell that tore the hollow skies! 

And from afar, borne on the breeze, the tecbir’s* roar replies. 

Sweeping amain across the plain, like the deadly red simoom, 

Down bear our rushing squadrons while, as the crack of doom, 

The braying war-horns smite the air, and the very earth doth jar 
Beneath the dreadful closing-shock of nations met in war. 

As the storm comes down the mountain in the highest Pyrenees, 

As Biscay’s waves dash on the beach when the north-wind sweeps the seas, 
Charles Martel’s mail-clad horsemen fell on the turbaned foe, 

And under and still under they tramp the Moslem low\ 

The footmen of Hircynia an easy pathway gain; 

Deep dyed -with red their heavy tread leads to the thickest slain: 

Where falls the Hun’s war-hatchet there nothing can avail, 

Nor Persian rhomb, nor crescent shield, nor triple coat-of-mail. 

Far front of his battalion, encompassed by the dead, 

On foot fights noble Eudes, his white plume stained with red; 

When the craven foe begs quarter, he thinks on Aquitain, 

And quicker yet for his base fret the Paynim bites the plain. 

Abd-al-Kiiam, leader of the foe, in unopposed career, 

Bears dripping sides where’er he rides, and scatters far and near; 

But w r hen Charles Martel he espies, though of Moors the bravest man, 
He turns and flees with shaking knees, as if he feared his ban. 

Charles Martel stirs his bloody spurs and, with the lightning’s speed, 
Pursues where’er the craven leads, and smites him on the head: 

Through helmet and through breast-plate, through corselet to the greaves, 
Our glorious duke’s dread hammer the fated Moslem cleaves. 

No longer now with doubtful tide the battle’s current flows, 

But to the four winds of heaven fast fly our dusky foes ; 

O’er surging ranks and snorting steeds, and slain, and shivered mail, 

Red gleams the banner of the cross and wanes the crescent pale I 

Fling out, fling out a joyful note, ye trumpeters of Tours! 

For our God hath bared his red right-arm, and saved us from the Moors. 

In the courts of fair Grenada the maiden’s cheek shill pale, 

And Araby the Happy thrill with Moslem mothers’ wail; 

For He who rained crimsoning fire from off Constantia’s towers, 

This day hath sent confusion to the Saracenic powers; 

Thrice five-score thousand Moslem-dead swell glorious Charles’s fame : 

So mote it ever be, 0 God ! with those who scorn Thy name 1 


* War-cry of the Saracens. 
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MY CAMPAIGN REMINISCENCES. 


PAPER SECOND. 


1 1 wol don all my diligence, 

As fer as sounetli into honestee, 

To tellen you a tale, or two, or three.’ Old Poem. 


David, one of our principal musicians, was an invaluable fellow, in 
his way. The admiration of all the ladies, and a jolly companion for 
most of the ruder sex, he was to mankind what the helianthus, which 
continually turns to the sun, is to the vegetable creation : always see¬ 
ing the brightest side of the picture. Then, his music ! 

While reclining in a hut of twigs, one sultry night, all of a sudden, 
my chum began to punish his own ears, first giving one a severe slap, 
and then the other. To me, it was rather amusing to see a man cuffing 
himself, how much soever he deserved castigation. Soon, the cause 
was manifest. 

‘ Those horrible mosquitoes! ’ he exclaimed; ‘ they are coming into 
this part of the country, and-’ 

Whack ! went his hand again. 

‘ What! mosquitoes ? ’ I asked, in alarm. ‘ Listen! — it sounds 
like-. Now, how comical! ’ 

What he had mistaken for the unwelcome song of the carnivorous 
insect, was the music of a knot of vocalists’ in the distance. Thither¬ 
ward we sallied, in order to quietly enjoy the festivities. The attrac¬ 
tion was magnetic, indeed. David was the leader. On some foray or 
other, he had picked up a curiously-shaped instrument of the guitar 
genus, and he was then breaking it into the harness for future service. 
By unanimous consent, he had the full command of the club of irregu¬ 
lar harmonists ; and his music was of a nature to banish sleep, till on 
the eye-lids there lingered not a vagrant wink. Beneath the touch of such 
able fingers, gifted with a portion of the power of his great namesake, the 
harpist of ancient days, the malignant spirits were chased from every 
breast. The hearts of the listeners became cheerful and glad. 

Under all circumstances, however blew the winds of fate, his devo¬ 
tion to the divine art knew no intermission. Not fickle nor evanescent 
was his passion, but it was as interminable as the pulsations of his 
arteries. On the long march of twenty-five or thirty miles a day, 
when the way-worn and weary soldiers halted temporarily by the road¬ 
side, his admirable skill could evolve soul-refreshing influences; and 
the minstrel’s song of fire was able to rouse the blood of the most frigid 
nature to action. His popularity flowed from an abundance of good- 
humor, which could not fail to communicate itself to others. The 
band — idle dogs as ever you saw — seemed to expend the very last 
note of which they were capable, the moment that the command for 
the route-step gave them an excuse ; then fraternizing with the wagon- 
drivers, they strove to forget that there was such a thing in existence as 
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a regimental band. But then we had David. Egad! I think I hear 

him play as he did at-. A soft and witching prelude, 

dulcet as the sybil’s voice, now dwells upon the vibrations of some 
euphonious chord; again sweeps freely the entire compass of the sonorous 
hollowed wood ; then settling into a wild, impassioned strain, the war- 
song is echoed from a hundred throats. Shade of Apollo! how he led 
off the song ! It spread from the head of the grenadier company to the 
extent of the column. Column it was no longer, for it had broken 
into many fragments ; and the component parts had thrown themselves 
to rest upon the herbage, where charming little flowerets were profusely 
strewn. Did David begin alone! Hark ! as the chorus swells, until, 
like spirit-voices, the startling reverberations are flung back from the 
distant cliffs. 

‘ Nonsense! ’ said a voice in my ear, in palpable disgust. ‘ You seem 
possessed with that fellow of yours, and his execrable twanging. 
Echoes from the cliffs! —ha! ha ! Let me correct it for you.’ The 
old villain, a choleric major of the marine battalion, presumed upon 
my good-nature, and his superior rank and frosted pate, and thus he 
continued: 

‘ This will do better : ‘All the time, as they howled and roared, 
shrieks came back from the foot of the cliffs ; for in that direction were 
poultry-yards whose precincts were invaded by such pillaging scamps 
as Pat Noon and his boon' companions, of guard-house notoriety.’ ’ 

‘ It *s quite absurd ! ’ was my scornful reply, ‘ and moreover, Sir, 
untrue. Untrue, Sir, that any body could prove it! ’ 

‘ Ha! — draw! defend yourself! ’ 

I was about to spring up, for the marine gentleman grew as red as a 
turkey-cock, and made unequivocal demonstrations with his huge cheese- 
knife. I caught myself falling from my chair. I had been dozing. 
It was all imagination, bringing up my old friend, whom I’ve not seen 
for years, and recalling the accusations of high crimes and misdemea¬ 
nors against a select few of my corps, which, by the bye, the major 
seldom could prove. This is a digression by gas-light. Where did it 
break off? Aye, here it is. Now, to continue. 

Well may we say, notwithstanding what certain libellers pretend, 
that such sounds were heard in that place for the first time. Far, far 
from human haunt or habitation visible to mountain-traveller, where 
the bright-green lace-like foliage grew untrimmed in its native wild¬ 
ness ; and countless species of animated objects below, and gaily- 
plumed of the feathered tribes above, gave an air of romance to the 
broken, undulating scenery, were those songs the most lustily poured 
forth. That essential requisite of complete harmony, an intermingling 
of discord, was not wanting in the performance. Had it been less sci¬ 
entific, no murmurs would have risen from that bronzed auditory; for, 
happily for themselves, they were not hypercritics. Hardships are too 
numerous with soldiers, to let them despise merry-meetings of any 
kind. 

An instance of irregularity can be adduced, affecting the moral cha¬ 
racter of our friend, which, from a desire that no part of the truth should 
be suppressed, is here recorded. 
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Orders had been promulgated against pillaging, and dire was the 
punishment prescribed for all infractions of the same. It was evening 
parade. The music ceased playing, as the companies marched from 
the ground to their respective barracks. Along trotted a fine young 
porker, in his unsophisticated innocence dreamless of harm. David, 
with the other musicians, was crossing the street — the regiment then 
lay in the city— when he seized the pig by its hind legs, while the air 
was rent with piteous squeals. On marched the culprit in his place, 
just as stiffly, and with as solemn mien past the guard at the gate, and 
into quarters, as if he had not committed a grievous military offence. 
Before the complaint had reached the proper authorities, David and his 
mess-mates had fleshed their maiden swords ; and the forbidden swine’s 
flesh put beyond all recognition. "Well, what if he did? Wasn’t it 
tender ? The sergeant of the guard, who made the search, licked his 
lips, which amounted to a reply in the affirmative. 

ii. 

Not only was David the happy medium of scattering the fits of ill- 
humor which afflicted some of his churlish compatriots, and of restoring 
them, as drooping plants are refreshed by vernal showers ; he was quite 
useful otherwise. There was an uncommon fascination in his music, 
as the sequel will show. Nature had evidently intended him for a 
bugler, and accordingly provided him with extra-safe lungs, and a proof 
throat; all of which was to us cause of deep gratitude. 

Early one morning, a breathless scout rushed into camp, with the 
intelligence that several of our soldiers had been surprised while cattle¬ 
hunting, and literally cut into pieces. He had escaped into the bushes, 
and, after being an unwilling witness of almost incredible barbarities, 
had saved himself by flight. Immediately, a force of about four hun¬ 
dred men was dispatched in pursuit; and in our eagerness, expecting 
soon to return, we did not put on either canteen or haversack. After 
penetrating the country, about ten miles back of Yera Cruz, we reached 
a level part of the land, near the scene of the late massacre. Dense 
woods surrounded the plain, and about the centre was a hammock of 
thick growth. The troops were divided into two detachments, Col. 

W-, of Pennsylvania, commanding his portion, and our own colonel 

those who were members of his own regiment only ; after which, the 
two detachments separated, to make conquest more certain. 

A light company, under Capt. D-, was detailed to skirmish, and 

our little battalion advanced into the opening. First, the lines of a rude 
encampment were seen, and a little farther on, several horsemen cau¬ 
tiously patrolling. . When we had reached rising ground, the enemy 
advanced a squadron of horse, who greeted our advent with discharges 
from their carbines and escopettes. Our mounted officers concluded 
that it would be but a matter of ordinary prudence to reduce their 
height by walking, as they were the most available marks. The colo¬ 
nel handed the reins of his steed to Noon, who, by some fatality, was 
always in the way of danger, and followed the glorious example of 
foot-exercise. Noon stood his ground like a man. Considering him to 
be stationed in the most exposed place for their especial diversion, the 
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rancheros testified their approbation of the supposed delicate compli¬ 
ment, by a sharp target-practice; making it necessary for Noon to 
assume divers ludicrous positions, in order to dodge the shots. A belief 
that said gentleman would only quit this world according to law, 
relieved our minds of all anxiety on his account; but for the protection 
of the horse he was withdrawn from the troublesome attentions which 
showered around him. 

Emerging from the woods unexpectedly, Capt. D-saluted the 

gentlemen-farmers in so abrupt a manner, as to cause much commotion, 
and to make the feathers fly. Although a number of Mexicans kissed 
their mother earth, each instant added to their force, until we were 
completely encircled. Their bashfulness gave way ito boldness, in view 
of such gratifying accessions; and then they yelled and shouted their 
loudest. The yells were not very terrifying, but the bullets induced 
more serious reflections. Falling back to the dense clump of trees 
which afforded good shelter, we effectively responded to their courtesies; 
and the light company persuading those who formed a line between it and 
the main body to retire, the whole force became concentrated. Then it 
was that my saddle-mule, alluded to in another paper, took leave of 

my friend G-, to whom it had been loaned, and faded into thin 

air. There we remained for about two hours, inwardly chuckling to 
think how silly our adversaries would appear when the other detach¬ 
ment should come up in the rear, and a delightful cross-fire should 
enliven the dance. They were tardy in coming to the rescue, to be 
sure; yet their gallant commander was a shrewd fellow, and, as we 
apologetically imagined, was awaiting night-fall to institute proceedings. 
As the rancheros unwisely attempted a closer embrace, they were 
admonished of the impropriety of such familiarity on short acquaintance ; 
and so well was the rebuke administered, that nearly half-a-score became 
forthwith defunct. By-and-by, the gnawings of hunger, and intense 
burnings of thirst reminded us that if it is a fable that chameleons 
subsist on air, the possibility of our doing so was a still greater fable. 
We all felt like Spartan boys, with foxes preying upon our vitals. 

‘ Col. W-must be lying in yonder wood,’ said our commander, 

musingly; and he looked into the faces of his juniors for some confirma¬ 
tion of the opinion. The proposition was not debatable: so all 
were mum. Night was fast drawing on, and already the landscape 
began to fade. Unless our coadjutors would hasten to assist, there was 
the inconvenient alternative of starvation. Each instant, the proba¬ 
bility of a single one of us living till the grasshopper should become a 
burden, lessened ; and the expediency of making brief nuncupative last 
wills and testaments, was a matter of prayerful consideration. The truth 
was obvious: our friends had either: lost their way in the forest, or 
missed us, and returned to camp. There was scarcely a glimmering of 
light; and the twinkling stars peeping out, winked at our calamities. 
One facetious corporal declared that he would sooner be whipped at the 
tail of a cart, than be in such a predicament; and I doubt not that a 
score, at least, would gladly have compromised the matter by being 
scourged with a cat-o’-nine-tails back to head-quarters. 

VOL. XLrv. 11 
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‘ Where is David ? — send him to me,’ the colonel said, as he said 
something in a low tone to the officers near him. 

‘ Aye ! * responded the group, ‘ let him sound the rally.’ 

The desired individual speedily presented himself, trumpet in hand. 
That braying instrument, which seemed suicidally striving to crack its 
brazen throat, made, to our ears, the most charming melody. Again 
it sent forth its peals, until, as Spenser has it, in his ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 
book first, canto eighth : 

‘ He lowdiy brayd, with beastly yelling sownd, 

That all the fieldes re-bellow6d againe,’ 

and there seemed to be a distant response. We caught a fresh inspira¬ 
tion from its startling breath. Our friends would certainly hear it, and 
between us we should not leave a single enemy with a whole skin. 
Forming in strict military order, we awaited the bold ‘ Hurrah! ’ which 
should tell the onset. A horn sounded. Then another pause, to guess 
the uncertain signal. Trumpets spoke out from various directions. 
What could it mean ? That was a moment of suspense. The firing 
had entirely ceased on both sides, and the trampling of horses and 
jingling of arms was annoyingly distinct. We silently advanced, 
in the form of a hollow square, in the supposed direction of the city; 
each man on the alert, as he peered into the obscurity, for attack or 
defence. The foe had withdrawn from the open fields; and, although 
there was a long black forest to pass, we were confident that the odds 
were in our favor, if attacked there. Mile after mile was wearily 
trodden, and still no foe. The truth was guessed to be, that David’s furious 
blasts had frightened the wits out of the rancheros. Months afterward, 
when the circumstance had been forgotten in more absorbing topics, 
a prisoner-of-war, who had a hand in the business, told the story, veri¬ 
fying our guesses. Our unaccountable conduct, and apparent coolness, 
had perplexed them so much that we were finally regarded as decoy- 
ducks, while a large force of our army was lying in wait to surround 
and utterly destroy them. When our trumpet blew, their general cun¬ 
ningly slipped off with all his force, except the killed. Our informant 
was much chagrined, as, amid illy-suppressed merriment, the truth 
was told. But to conclude. 

The other detachment had diverged so much from the proper line, 
owing to ignorance of the topography of that region, that, after thread¬ 
ing the mazes of the woods in vain, they had sought home before sun¬ 
set. We had a long march that cheerless night; and, to make matters 
still worse, our guide lost his way and took us a circuitous route. 
Many of the soldiers, were dropping with exhaustion, and large sums 
were bid for a drop of water. Little Crummie, a drummer-boy, had 
importuned for a transfer to the ranks so much that his wish had been 
finally granted ; and he had laid aside his noisy drum and shouldered 
a musket, and become at once a man at sixteen. He was a noble little 
fellow, and became quite a pet with me. On that night, his weighty 
arms and equipments were too much for him, and he desired to fall out 
to rest. That would be certain death. But one was allowed to have 
any rest, and that was a lifeless figure in our uniform, close to the path. 
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We did not slacken pace to look. Time was precious. Long after 
the noon of night, objects began to have a more familiar aspect, and 
great was the joy of all, when the rancho, with a fine well of water, 
was reached. When all had quaffed their fill — and it was cause for 
thankfulness that some did not burst, with the draughts they took — the 
idea that our musician had done more with his trumpet than all our 
arms and ammunition had accomplished, made much jollity. Human 
life is a compound of smiles and tears. The actors in that affair smiled 
until the tears started to find themselves heroes, and that a most despe¬ 
rate battle had been fought. But two of our men were wounded. 
They were looked upon as veterans, already; for the campaign had 
°nly commenced. w. n. brownf. 


LITTLE MINNIE. 


BY If. C. CLEVELAND. 


I ’ye a merry little sister, 

With a head of auburn curls. 

And she ? s always laughing gaily, 
Frolicking with other girls; 

With her dark eye beaming brightly, 

And her teeth as white as pearls. 

Little Minnie ! sister Minnie ! 

There can be no sweeter name; 

She so full of mirth and pleasure, 

Ever in some merry game. 

Whether cloud or whether sun-shine, 

Little Minnie is the same. 

List! I hear her tiny shouting, 

In her wild and careless glee. 

And her voice rings out so clearly, 

Telling us she’s glad and free. 

Oh! that sorrow ne’er might find her! 
Thus might Minnie ever be. 

And when night creeps o’er the landscape, 
With my Minnie on my knee, 

She will ask me if I love her 
Quite as much as she loves me; 

And, to love her less, I tell her, 

Minnie, it can never be! 

For we have no gentle mother, 

Nor a father left, to love; 

Brothers, sisters we had never, 

We are left alone to rove: 

Yet, though earthly friends have left us, 
One we liave who dwells above. 
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W E S TERN 


A M U S E M E 


NTS. 


BT A TRAVELLER. 


A country ball. 

The amusements of the fashionable circles of the large commercial 
cities on the sea-board have lately received no inconsiderable attention 
from magazinists ; hut we much doubt whether these same fascinating 
circles can present any features more attractive than the gayeties of the 
less refined and less wealthy classes of society in the far West. The 
denizen of the prairie is as much a devotee of pleasure as the accom¬ 
plished city dandy. His resources of amusement are limitless and 
apparently inexhaustible. His wild and eventful life is blended and 
associated with parties of pleasure, shooting-parties, boat-races, foot¬ 
races, and every variety of races. He engages in the fox-chase 
with as much enthusiasm as a thorough-bred English country-gentle- 
man. He has a passion for the wolf-hunt, when the who! e * power of 
the county ’ is summoned to drive or exterminate all those nefarious 
animals which infest the neighborhood. The western pioneer, as yet, 
has erected no splendid temples of dissipation. His civilization is not 
sufficiently advanced for so refined a luxury ; but thirsty spirits are none 
the less amply provided for. In place of these tempting resorts, where 
fashionable dissipation elegantly riots on expensive liquors, we have the 
le 33 fastidious and fashionable common 4 groggery,’ where gentility is laid 
aside; where fiery whiskey and adulterated brandy perish before the 
vigorous attacks of unfashionable drinkers; where the choice spirits, 
the young bloods of the forest and prairie, congregate for an unfashion¬ 
able 4 tear-down ; * where decanters are smashed, eyes blackened, heads 
broken, and furniture demolished, with as much eclat as at the most 
aristocratic drinking-saloon in Christendom. 

Humanity remains about the same, modify it as you may by the 
force of circumstance, of birth and education. The dashing young 
gentleman in homespun hunting-shirt and moccasins of untanned deer¬ 
skin has about the same aspirations as the genteel exquisite who exhibits 
his scented locks, his jewelled fingers, and sports a coat of unexception¬ 
able material and faultless cut on the fashionable promenade of a large 
city. The one immoderately quaffs the fiery extract of corn, to arouse 
his spirit, and impart to him life, energy, and animation, and the other 
grows boisterous over costly wine3. The one visits the opera, the con- 
cert-room, the social party, and the dance ; the other goes to see the 
elephant on his travels, listens to the Ethiopian opera, and finally visits 
the country ball, where, without rhetorical flourish, or poetic license, he 
• dances all night until broad day-light, and goes home with the gals in 
the morning.’ 

If dancing, as an amusement, has been abused by its excess in eastern 
cities, it is no less so in the west. The love of dancing has become a 
stronger passion in the secluded wilderness than in the crowded city. 
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It is not a usual thing, however, in these remote regions, for any per¬ 
son to give a social hall for the mere purpose of collecting around him 
his friends and administering to their social amusement. The emigrant 
in his new home has yet too many objects to attain, to throw away 
hundreds of dollars for the enjoyment of society. Western hospitality 
has not yet been extended so far. Beside, in a land where equality is 
the paramount law, the basis on which its infant and half-developed 
society is based, the sociable gentleman inclined to give a ball must 
invite the whole world. Should such an one presume to issue special 
invitations to his fashionable friends — the elite of the land ; to ticket 

Mr. A-and refuse Mr. B --; to invite the merchant and refuse 

the shoe-maker; he would be voted an aristocrat of the first magnitude. 
He would run the risk of exciting the indignation of all his neighbors, 
and of having his house pulled about his ears. But if the outsiders 
would conclude to pocket the insult, the consequence would be still 
worse. In all probability the select circle, in the very height of their 
enjoyment, would be invaded by a rush of unsolicited guests who had 
neglected to put on wedding-garments ; and to expel them, as was done 
in days of yore, would be found to be wholly impracticable. Private 
or select parties do not flourish in the west. The million have placed 
their unwashed feet on the neck of the upper tens, and crushed them 
to insignificance. 

The landlord who throws open his doors to the masses, does it more 
on account of the profits accruing from the sale of tickets, than from a 
desire to secure the benefits of good society. On such occasions the 
world is invited. Every one is welcome, without any reference to his 
fashionable standing; and even downright immorality is sometimes 
winked at, provided always that the guest advance the price of admis¬ 
sion. The rush is consequently tremendous. Young gentlemen in rough 
boots and Mackinaw blankets, young ladies in plaid shawls and thick 
slippers, congregate together and display an animation inseparable from 
w r estem character. Nor is the excitement of the occasion confined to 
youth. Staid matrons and grave gentlemen, long since in the decline 
of life, manifest as much enthusiasm and display as much activity as 
the youngest. It is the great event of western life, when every variety 
of society freely commingles together, when old animosities are forgot¬ 
ten, when neighborhood quarrels are buried, and reconciliations are 
effected. The western ball is your true leveller. Aristocratic distinc¬ 
tions assume form in the earliest stages of society. On the wildest bor¬ 
der, in the rudest neighborhood, aristocratic lines are traced out. 
Enterprising merchants and successful speculators look but coldly on 
the laborer and the artisan. And the professional man, surrounded by 
his books, in turn arrogates a haughty superiority over the man of calico 
and notions, and affects a cynical sneer at a respectability based on sec¬ 
tions and quarter sections of wild prairie, to which even the shrewdest 
land-jobber is unable to ‘ read his title clear.’ The country ball is the 
enemy of all this vanity and pretension. Let the scented exquisite assume 
an aristocratic bearing, and he will stand a fair chance to receive a demo¬ 
cratic drubbing, which will teach him due respect for the rights of the* 
sovereigns. Aspiring mothers may spend months in impressing their 
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daughters with ambitious notions and the importance of advantageous 
matrimonial connections; but as soon as the hall is announced, every 
impression made by the careful lesson is eradicated, the aristocratic line 
so cautiously drawn is erased, and the blooming heiress who counts her 
expectations by extensive tracts of uncultivated wilderness is led on to 
the floor by her father’s * hired help,’ to the confusion and wrath of her 
prudent and calculating mother. 

It is not a great while since we were honored by receiving a ticket 
to attend a cotillion-party at the ‘ Eagle-House,’ somewhere in the wil¬ 
derness high up on the Mississippi river, where true patriots were invited 
to dance in commemoration of the birth of Washington. I said I was 
honored by this mark of favor and distinction. It must not, however, 
be understood that the preferment was exclusive ; on the contrary, the 
same honor was conferred on every man and boy * in all the region 
round about.’ I never received a more flattering or ostentatious recep¬ 
tion than on my appearance in the ball-room, which, by the way, was 
the ordinary dining-hall of the ‘ Eagle,’ and was a long, comfortless, 
desolate room, destitute of taste or ornament, and without any furniture, 
excepting some rough benches for the temporary accommodation of the 
guests. 

Gen. Swell, mine host of the ‘ Eagle,’ was an accomplished and fas¬ 
cinating gentleman, who said he had seen better days. On what field 
he had won his military honors, which he continued to wear so grace¬ 
fully, history has made no record, and even tradition was silent. But 
it is clear that the General was not sporting unbought honors, or 
reflecting borrowed radiance. No man could have displayed the fas¬ 
tidious taste in dress and refinement in manners which characterized 
General Swell, without having moved all his life in the higher circles. 
The General was tall and remarkably erect. It was a habit he had 
acquired in early life, in the military service, and which still adhered 
to him in peaceful pursuits. In fact, Gen. Swell was a ‘ bom Virginia 
gentleman,’ representing all the graces of that distinguished school. 
About this there can be no dispute, for we heard him modestly acknow¬ 
ledge this much himself, when hard-pressed on the subject of his 
nativity. Considering the General’s high military rank, and the refining 
influence of elevated society, in which he moved in his early years, he 
certainly would be excused in a little harmless vanity and ostentatious 
display of fine colloquial powers, even in the humble obscurity of his 
false position, which he filled with so much graceful good-nature. 

It was not therefore wonderful that when introduced to the company 
by a gentleman of the lofty bearing of the landlord of the ‘ Eagle,’ 

and introduced, too, by the distinguished title of Major-, engaged 

on a tour of observation in the "West, I was immensely flattered. 
In fact I considered that I had made a most happy hit in coming to the 
ball; that I had even created a sensation — until I discovered that 
every body else was introduced with the same magniloquent flourishes 
and ostentatious display. It was a way the General had; more to show 
off his own accomplishments than to make a favorable impression as 
to the person introduced. I was vain enough to suppose that a person 
wearing the title of ‘ major,’ and ‘ engaged on a tour of observation,’ 
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would receive marked attention from the assembled guests ; hut I had 
forgotten that every person present perhaps was more of a tourist than 
I could claim to be, and as to military rank, majors and generals were 
as common as beggars in Ireland. Instead of the warm reception 
which I had reason to anticipate, I was greeted with a cold and critical 
stare. My presence evidently inspired no respect, nor made any impres¬ 
sion, excepting on two or three village-merchants, who mistook me for 
a St. Louis ‘ dun,’ on a ‘ collecting ’ tour of observation, who hitched ner¬ 
vously on their seats, and devoutly consigned me to the society of the 
devil and his angels. A knot of country beaux, most of whom stood 
six feet and upward in their stockings, coolly remarked upon my short 
stature and attenuated figure, and wondered ‘ if that little animal was 
actually a man, or one of the g’hals we read of’ — a disciple of Mrs. 
Bloomer, arrayed in her reformed costume, and engaged on a mission 
of love and reform to her oppressed sisters west. I heard a rough fel¬ 
low, who sported a remarkably red nose and large untrimmed w hiskers 
of the same fiery hue, whisper to his neighbor that the little fellow was 
' awfully stuck up ; ’ intimating at the same time that he ‘ did n’t care 
to take him down a peg or two.’ This was rather ominous, as the fel¬ 
low had the reputation of being the ‘ hardest case about town ; ’ but I 
flattered myself that the military rank so graciously conceded to me 
by the ‘ lord of the feast ’ might deter the ruffian, and save me from a 
thrashing. 

At this instant, my attention was attracted to the door. An addi¬ 
tional guest had just been announced by General Swell in a most 
sonorous voice, with a grand flourish of his white cambric handkerchief, 
and a graceful waving of a gold-headed cane, which, by the way, was 
as much a part of his person as his nose. The name of the guest was 
received with universal and admiring applause. I was anxious to see 
the hero who had created so great a sensation, and was no little sur¬ 
prised to witness the General, with the everlasting gold cane in his hand, 
graciously leading a swarthy, sun-burnt, snub-nosed youth in a crown¬ 
less hat, Mackinaw blanket, grievously soiled and weather-stained, and 
sadly out at the elbows. But the enthusiasm of the guests was readily 
accounted for, from the fact that the urchin carried with him a violin, 
whose tones were to animate and inspire the joyous and pleasure¬ 
seeking dancers the live-long night. He was the sole musician of the 
occasion; and the sensible youth had concluded to delay his advent 
until his presence should become so desirable as to be the occasion of a 
demonstration. In fact, the audience had become impatient long before 
his appearance. My thirsty friend in the flaming nose and whiskers 
had already proposed an adjournment to a neighboring grocery. 
Another gentleman, who set up for a wit, jocularly moved to call it 
half-a-day, and go a-fishing. Considering the prevailing feeling, cur 
young friend would have been welcome, if in addition to his other quali¬ 
fications, he had exhibited the demoniac cloven foot and impregnated 
the room with the fumes of the nether brimstone kingdom. 

There was now no longer any necessity for delay. The tallow 
•candles with which the room was so brilliantly illuminated were more 
than half burnt out. Young gentlemen threw aside their Mackinaws, 
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and exhibited their homespun ; young ladies disrobed themselves of their 
comfortable blanket-shawls, and exhibited their graceful persons, deco¬ 
rated in ‘ span-new’ dresses of the most variegated and tasteful colors. 
Our snub-nosed violinist gave a sonorous blast on his proboscis, and 
mounted a little platform constructed of loose boards, where he no doubt 
fancied himself a full orchestra. Seated on his * throne of privilege,’ 
he cast a look of pride on his audience. He drew his bow with the 
skill of a master: his violin emitted a shrill twang, as though it 
screamed in agony. This was the signal for young gentlemen to select 
their partners. The selection was made, and all conflicting claims 
settled in the most speedy and satisfactory manner. Each lady 
instinctively extended her hand to the first gentleman who solicited the 
honor of dancing with her, and instantly bounded on to the floor with 
infinite grace and activity. 

There was present a retiring and beautiful young lady of sixteen, 
neatly and tastefully dressed in pink, whom I had mentally selected 
for my partner in the first cotillon ; and no sooner had our interesting 
young friend in the damaged Mackinaw given the signal on his musical 
instrument, than I advanced one step toward the aforesaid beautiful 
little damsel, with the intention of soliciting her hand in the cotillion 
forming. My intentions, however, had been divined by my evil genius, 
he of the scarlet nose, who had threatened taking me down a peg or 
two, and the ruffian resolved to frustrate my intentions. The scamp 
actually had the audacity to lead away the blushing beauty to join the 
dancers; in the mean time directing a look toward me full of triumph¬ 
ant malignity and threatening insolence. 

I felt grieved and insulted ; but to fight the fellow, who had won an 
extensive celebrity at fisticuffs, was an honor which I considered that 
even a major should prudently decline. Better endure the sneers of 
the ruffian than his blows, I thought, as I prudently retired in an 
obscure corner, out of the view of my wrathful and sturdy rival. 

The dance has now commenced. The fiddler at last has succeeded 
in getting his crazy instrument in tune, and its shrill and animating 
tones are heard through the hall, admonishing the joyous assemblage 
to make the best of the moments as they fly. Nor was the warning 
in vain. Every one was in dancing mood, and every one who had any 
possible chance was engaged in it. I heartily sympathized with quite 
a number of matronly ladie3, laudably but rather fruitlessly laboring 
to quiet their children to sleep before participating in the amusements 
of the evening. Had these ladies been fashionable, they would have 
j udiciously committed these refractory and wide-awake responsibilities 
to the tender mercies of Irish servant-girls and opiates, in which case 
their enjoyment would have been complete and interrupted; but on 
the contrary, being plain, unsophisticated, unfashionable country people, 
uninstructed in the ways of the world, they very naturally concluded 
that their maternal duties required their attention before even the most 
absorbing amusement; for which old-fashioned and long-exploded tastes 
on the part of their parents, these same obstreperous little urchins, now 
screaming in unison with the violin, should piously thank their stars. 

But despite the passionate cries of wakeful babies broken of their 
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rest, the impatient and rather threatening admonitions of their mothers, 
in their endeavors to hush them to sleep, and the occasional chant of a 
soothing nursery-song, the dance was progressing gloriously. If there 
was less of grace and cultivated science in the performers than is found 
in the refined and fashionable circle, there was more of activity and 
enjoyment. The very building shakes from the energy of the perform¬ 
ers ; the very rafters tremble. General Swell wears a bland smile as 
he wipes the perspiration from his brow, and flourishes his fashionable 
cane. But why is not mine fashionable host of the * Eagle ’ among the 
dancers % The truth must he told: the General is waxing old, and 
although his old age is amiable, graceful, and remarkably green, it has 
notwithstanding played the very deuce with his activity. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the rheumatism, it has destroyed all the buoyancy and elas¬ 
ticity of his steps. 

As I stood contemplating the dance, and particularly the movements 
of the little damsel in the pink dress, as she threaded the mazes of the 
cotillion with infinite grace and activity, how I longed to exterminate 
the vulgar ruffian who had presumed to he her partner! The wretch 
appeared to he in his element. He enjoyed himself hugely, no doubt, 
as he went the figure with the rush of a whirlwind, and without any 
very particular regard to time or tune. While thus absorbed, I received 
a severe wrench on the arm, and turning quickly round, my eyes 
encountered those of a tall man, a perfect giant, in whose eyes I must 
have appeared as a grasshopper. 

‘ Stranger/ said the giant, ‘ I am Dr. Brasse ; and as you appear to 
he a stranger in these here parts, I will let you profit by my experience. 
Bad state of society in these parts! I have travelled, Sir ; hut never 
have witnessed a place like this, where every man is a scoundrel, and 
every woman of doubtful pretensions to character ; hut, do you see ? I 
can take you through this Sodom as harmless as Daniel passed through 
the lion’s den.’ 

To so much kindness and proffered service, I could only coldly how 
my thanks. To tell the truth, I had heard of Dr. Brasse before. He 
had won a notoriety which was any thing but enviable. If he 
denounced a whole community as a handed company of villains, they 
unanimously gave him the same character. The ferryman who rowed 
me over the river, incidentally mentioned the Doctor as the ‘ greatest 
scoundrel out of jail.* He cautioned me against his advances, and 
shrewdly informed me that he would hear watching. As I contem¬ 
plated the vulgar assurance of this hopeful vender of pills and potions, 
and watched the reckless, dare-devil expression of his roving gray eye, 
I concluded that the ferryman was right. Such a fellow would hear 
watching, in any country. 

The Doctor, in his personal appearance, was a compound of the 
savage, the dandy, and the Methodist parson. It would have been in 
perfect character for such a person to have brandished a tomahawk for 
the amusement of the company, or startle them by the scalp-halloo. 
Blended with his savage qualities, his ambition to ape the man of 
fashion was strikingly apparent. His rough-and-ready hat was stuck 
jauntily on his left ear. His thick cow-skin hoots glistened with a 
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superabundant application of bear’s oil. His Mackinaw blanket was 
tidily brushed and neatly patched where it had given way. A scarlet 
cravat, which would have rejoiced the ghost of Black Hawk, flamed 
around his neck. A bottle of anointing cologne had been poured on 
his slick black locks, emitting a sweet-smelling perfume, which con¬ 
tended in a vain struggle for supremacy with the fumes of the bear-oil 
on his jack-boots. The parson was as apparent in the appearance of 
the Doctor, as either the savage or the dandy; and was withal entirely 
involuntary. The truth is, that years before, the Doctor had taken a 
fancy, a very absurd one, to be sure, that he had a call to preach the 
Gospel. He took the initiatory steps ; procured a license to exhort, and 
in thunder-tones called upon backwoods sinners to repent; threatening 
them not only with the terrors of the law, but with the terrors of his 
bony knuckles. But the sinners would n’t repent; and the Rev. Mr. 
Brasse, having bawled himself hoarse and contracted an inveterate 
bronchitis, in an incredibly short space of time, he returned his license, 
and studied medicine to cure his clerical disease ; and by the force of 
his genius, he mastered all the principles of his new profession in a 
very few weeks. 

I tried to shuffle away the tall doctor, but my coldness only inspired 
his ardor. He was not to be repulsed. I insulted him, as a last resort; 
but he was used to it, and it only inspired him with a fresh desire to 
cultivate my acquaintance. He was as tenacious, and adhered to a 
casual stranger as close as the little man in the Arabian tale. 

‘ I say, stranger,’ resumed the persevering bore, ‘I am Solon Brasse, 
practitioner of medicine. I do n’t know what your business is, but I 
will talk to you any how ; ’ and the Doctor, extending the longest arm I 
ever saw, patronizingly looked down upon me with a condescending 
grin, full of ill-breeding and vulgar assurance. ‘ I say,’ continued Doc¬ 
tor Solon Brasse, * you are entirely too squeamish. I have travelled. I 
have been all over Mexico and California. I have stood on the Pacific 
shore, and looked right over into the Sandwich Islands ; had I been an 
inch or two taller,’ and the giant drew himself up proudly, * I would 
have got a peep at the Asiatics ; and now let me tell you, on the word 
of a travelled gentleman, that if you expect to succeed on these here 
prairies you must not only be a fellow, but a hell of a fellow.’ 

I wanted to watch the movements of the dancers, and would have 
escaped my tormentor had it been possible ; but the bony ruffian was 
armed with a pair of fists less dangerous only than the drugs which he 
carried in his pill-bags; and he had the reputation of using them on all 
persons who tried to shun his loquacity. The consequence was that I 
submitted with the grace of a martyr, whilst the travelled doctor 
recounted the scenes which he had witnessed in the four hemispheres, 
which would have astonished Munchausen, the prince of story-tellers, 
and induced him to yield the palm to his rival. The Doctor was his 
own historian. His conversation was an unwritten epic, in which he 
figured as the boldest and most dashing of heroes. The hero had won 
the soubriquet of the Fighting Doctor; and, if half the strange adven¬ 
tures he related to me were true, he richly merited the appellation. 
He related to me strange and wonderful stories of his chivalrous and 
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gallant deeds on the island of Cuba and the Isthmus, and of his adven¬ 
tures with the dark-eyed Creole maidens of those sunny climes. How 
he had scaled the walls of some Castilian palace, no matter in what 
undiscovered country, intent on rescuing a fair and languishing maiden 
who appealed to him from a grated window ; how he lost his way in 
dark, mysterious passages ; how he was unable to discover the suffering 
girl who had implored his assistance ; and how he did discover a fierce- 
looking old gentleman, with a drawn rapier in his hand, who was no 
other, as he supposed, than the ‘ lord of the castle/ who had mistaken 
him for a robber ; not a very unnatural mistake, by the way. He had 
a bloody rencounter with the supposed lord, in which he was of course 
triumphant, heating him and some dozen of his armed retainers until 
they roared for quarter. 

I had despaired of deliverance, when I was released from so much 
romance by a fortuitous and most happy circumstance. A crusty old 
Dutchman in butter-nut coat and trowsers, armed with a heavy hickory 
cane, elbowed his way through the crowd until he confronted the gal¬ 
lant and chivalrous Doctor, not however with the hickory cane, hut 
with a small, square, neatly-folded, and business-looking paper, on 
which was indorsed the mysterious abbreviations, ‘fe, fa / upon the dis¬ 
covery of which the brave man retired, with no inconsiderable trepi¬ 
dation, to a neighboring drinking-saloon, ‘ and I saw him no more.’ 

During the infliction of this severe penance I had occasionally stolen 
a sly glance at the little beauty in the pink dress, who was the 
great attraction, the reigning belle of the evening. Bright, sunny, and 
joyous, she moved through the various figures of the dance with a 
graceful freedom and elegance unknown to the conventional circles of 
fashionable life. Her first partner, the gentleman of the fiery nose and 
bushy whiskers, had long since exhausted himself by his outlandish 
capers.. He had become thirsty, too. His nose had already assumed a 
less fiery hue. He searched in vain for the well-filled pint-bottle, 
which was his inseparable travelling companion, which, by the way, 
some good-natured friend, more thirsty than himself, in an unguarded 
moment had snatched away from him. Inconsolable on account of 
his loss, he followed the foot-steps of his illustrious predecessor, and 
sought to arouse his flagging energies by copious draughts of fiery whis¬ 
key in the same hospitable saloon which had sheltered the retreating 
foot-steps of the pugnacious Doctor. 

I again made an unsuccessful attempt to dance with the young lady 
whose hand the thirsty ruffian had just relinquished; but my intentions 
were again anticipated and thwarted by a sprightly young beau in a 
gray Mackinaw blanket, w’hose very intelligent features were com¬ 
pressed into the smallest possible compass, and who led the unreluctant 
and coquettish-looking lady blushing to the floor. 

It was now approaching the small hours ; but as yet there was no 
thought of retiring, no symptoms of drowsiness, no indications of wea¬ 
riness, and no flagging of the interest in the animating scene. The 
work of amusement, commenced with such a hearty good-will and 
invincible determination to be pleased, was not yet half accomplished. 
Staid matrons, who had but just hushed their rebellious infants to sleep, 
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had divested themselves of supernumerary shawls and cloaks, out of 
which temporary couches were made on which the sleeping initocents 
reposed. These matrons were now introduced as new recruits into the 
ranks. They had no difficulty in procuring partners. Distant and 
diffident young men, who had stood aloof during the earlier perform¬ 
ances of the evening, were now pressed into the service, and rushed 
through the figure with a velocity that made their heads swim. 

I stood forlornly contemplating the agile and graceful figure of 
the young lady with whom I had so repeatedly attempted to unite in 
the dance, wondering what paragon of dancing-masters had instructed 
her in the divine art; whether she had ever been laced into propriety 
by the strict rules of boarding-school life, or had always breathed the 
bracing air which fanned the wild prairie ; whether she had roamed 
with a step as wild, as free, and graceful as the sportive fawn, which 
with untamed feet scours over forest, *brake, and plain; was she an 
exotic of hot-house growth, produced in more genial climes, or was she 
a native bud, germinated on a wild prairie soil ? My soliloquy was 
interrupted by a rough push of my elbow, at which I shuddered, for I 
fancied the return of the adventurous Doctor, and that I was to pass 
through a new ordeal at his hands. 

I was, however, happily disappointed. The intruder was a fair lady 
on the sunny side of thirty, who had finally deposited her little respon¬ 
sibility, whose buoyant spirits and irrepressible curiosity had long been 
proof against the soporific contents of a small vial which had been 
for the last hour or two duly and liberally administered to him. The 
little fellow, now snugly swaddled, slept soundly, and the kind-hearted 
mother, commiserating the forlorn condition of the young stranger, 
invited him to dance with her. With the kindest motive in the world 
she rushed me into a long file of gentlemen, preparatory to making a 
grand ‘ splurge’ in that most primitive of all dances known as the 
‘Scottish reel,’ or Virginia ‘hoe-down.’ The signal was given, the 
music struck up with an unction that was truly edifying, and I was 
whisked down the avenue of living persons with inconceivable velocity. 
If there was not grace, there was activity. If there was an entire 
absence of imposing grandeur, there was an abundance of hilarity and 
animation which fully compensated for the lack of staid dignity. In 
the performance of cotillions the difficulty of the figure had constrained 
the merriment and enjoyment of the rustic performers. Fashionable 
young ladies had complained that the sets got badly ‘ tangled up.’ One 
or two feminine shrieks had been heard during the course of the even¬ 
ing, indicative of severe bodily pain resulting from the unguarded steps 
of gentlemen in heavy boots. 

Now, in the primitive dance, which every one understood, all con¬ 
straint was removed, and all was ‘ merry as a marriage-bell.’ The 
fiddler doffed his soiled garment, and increased the movement of his 
bow to a rapidity wonderful to behold. His crazy instrument shrieked 
under its fresh and accumulating torture. If the house had previously 
trembled under the display of Western energy, it was now swayed like 
a ship in a tempest. General Swell assumed a more interesting and 
commanding attitude. His smile was more genial and heart-felt, and 
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his golden-headed cane — the insignia of his rank, the sceptre of his 
power*— was flourished with increased and inimitable grace. 

I was the only participator in this scene who did not enjoy it. My 
tardy limbs had never been disciplined into such flying velocity. My 
partner was a drill-sergeant in the Virginia ‘ hoe-down,’ and moved as 
if impelled by magnetism, and I was unfortunately compelled to follow. 
I had not run the gauntlet more than half an hour until I was effect¬ 
ually broken down. The perspiration poured from my face in torrents. 
My head became dizzy ; the room, the table, and the benches were 
all blended together in the most unaccountable confusion, and appeared 
to be going the ‘ hoe-down ’ in unison with the movements of the 
dancers. I became blind. I staggered, I fell. The long line of dancers 
then in motion had received too much impetus to call a halt on account 
of the misfortunes of a fellow-dancer. On they come, with the tread 
of an earthquake and the speed of lightning. A moment more, and a 
heavy crash, a playful scream blended with laughter, and I am buried 
under the whole weight of the living column. 

I was disinterred in a moment, amid the wildest shouts of laughter. 
I was led, confused and blind, to a seat; my temples were chafed by 
the officious host, whose bland smile was relaxed into a dignified laugh 
as he swore by his gold-headed cane that it was the best joke that had 
been perpetrated since he revelled in his ancestral halls in Old Virginia. 

There was one, however, who was far from enjoying this untoward 
incident. My partner was grossly insulted ; her eye flamed with indig¬ 
nation. She had been insulted by the desertion of her partner, and she 
had spirit enough to resent the insult. Mortified, and grievously out of 
temper, she took her seat. At this juncture of affairs, to increase her 
irritation, her little son became restive and shrieked in his sleep. In 
his dreams he had been visited by the ghost of the laudanum which 
had induced his repose. The mother, out of humor, and rendered more 
impatient by his screams, administered to him a severe chastisement, 
at the same time casting a look upon me which appeared to threaten 
me with the same summary punishment. 

The rough treatment of the infant, although administered in the heat 
of passion, and wholly unmerited, was eminently beneficial. It dissi¬ 
pated the frightful opium-delusion which visited him in his slumbers, 
and restored his reason and common-sense. The little fellow was satis¬ 
fied that no one would take such rough liberties with his person except¬ 
ing his fond and doting mother, and now slumbered unconsciously in 
her arms. 

The clock pointed to the hour of two, yet the audience entertained 
no thought of dispersing. Refreshments were brought in and eagerly 
dispatched ; for the dancers had fasted long and were ravenous with 
hunger. The violin again summoned the dancers to their places. The 
inducement was strong to remain. The ball-room was well-heated 
and comfortable. It contracted most favorably with the wintry blast 
which sighed mournfully through the naked branches of the surround¬ 
ing shrubbery, and rustled through the creaking shutters. 

But I had rendered myself ridiculous. I had destroyed the enjoy¬ 
ment, and turned to vinegar the sweet temper of the only lady who 
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had shown me kindness ; and it was certainly time for me to retire. 
As I passed on my way to my lodgings, my path led me close to the 
drinking-saloon, where were now congregated all the loafers who were 
without the means to pay for the amusement of the evening. I heard 
the sonorous voice of Doctor Brasse calling upon the bar-tender for 
more liquor, and threatening the commission of a most horrible deed if 
it was not furnished. I retired, restless and feverish, to dream of the 
queen of beauty whom my imagination had vested with romantic 
charms and supernatural mystery. Long after twilight the rattling of 
vehicles announced the breaking-up of the party. I rushed to the 
window and caught a last glimpse of the mysterious beauty, as she 
was whirled past in a heavy road-wagon. 


S U N - S E T . 


BY L. J. BATES. 


I sauntered down the flowing river, 
One summer sun-set, cool and fair, 
To watch the shadows in the air 
And o’er the waving branches quiver. 


It was, indeed, a lovely even! 

And, lying on the banks of green, 

I watched the splendor of the scene, 
Tinged with the crimson glow of heaven. 


The woodland birds were cheerly singing 
Their evening songs; the softest breeze 
Just stirred the branches of the trees, 
Sweet perfume from the wild-flowers bringing. 


And, to his distant covert wending, 
Half-seen, far off, a stately deer 
Paused, where the waters rippled clear, 
To slake his thirst, as day was ending. 


With me there went a little maiden: 
Scarce ten short summers o’er her head 
(Ten years of toil to me!) had fled, 

And all, for her, with pleasure laden. 
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VI. 

Ah me! she waited for the morrow 
As one more joy to human life; 

While I — I feared its care and strife, 
And dared not from its pleasures borrow. 

VII. 

I only in the hour existed: 

To me the past was as the dead: 

She drew from all her pleasures fled, 
And e’en her future joys enlisted. 

VIIL 

Sweet child! she gathered from all ages, 
In Memory’s store-house, all the sweet, 
To cheer the present; as her feet 
Tripped bare along the marshy sedges. 


IX. 

For all those blessings Heaven in giving, 
Pours balm into our weary hours, 

She grateful took; the thorns and flowers, 
The sun-shine and the storms of living. 


x. 

And from the sun-shine, fairly painted 
With Hope’s bright pencil, soft and warm, 
She drew a rainbow on the storm: 

So sorrow left her soul untainted. 


Thus, in the music of her prattle 
I pondered, in the sun-set mild; 

And wished I were once more a child, » 

And life were peace, instead of battle. 

XII. 

Then running to me, and uplifting 
Her lips to mine: 1 Oh! why so sad ? 

I’m sure it always makes me glad,’ 

Said she, ‘ to see the sun-light shifting! ’ 

XIIL 

Quoth I, in accents of repining, 

1 The glory hastens to depart.’ 

‘ Ah no! ’ said she, ‘ for in my heart, 

The sun is almost always shining.’ 

XIV. 

Oh! that in all, the light which lingers 
From sun-sets of our early years, 

Might ne’er be clouded o’er with fears, 

Or dimmed by Capt:’p corroding fingers! 
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WILLI A M i! 0 W P 15 It . 

We have all read the tender and affecting story of William Cowper, 
or, as he is sometimes called, the melancholy Cowper. The peculiarity 
of temper and disposition which distinguished this extraordinary man, 
the periodical flashes of light and darkness which made up the sum of 
his earthly existence, the vicissitudes of transparent thought and mor¬ 
bid feeling which incessantly pervaded the inner world of his mind, 
have furnished themes for much unprofitable and contradictory specu¬ 
lation, which even in our own times is scarcely brought to any thing 
like a peaceful termination. And yet it may he fairly doubted whether 
the peculiarities of his mental constitution are half so difficult of solu¬ 
tion as has been all along imagined. Like most men of genius, his 
mind was not properly balanced, so that the faults as well as the per¬ 
fections of his character — his virtues and his blemishes — his strength 
and his weakness — were owing in some measure to this cause alone. 
The prominent feature of his mind was an excessive sensibility, a sus¬ 
ceptibility of receiving impressions from without, which made him 
anxious, vigilant, and fearful. But other men have participated largely 
in the same morbid diagnosis of character, only that they have been 
able to keep it more in restraint by certain counteracting forces. Byron, 
for instance, was subjected to as much deep feeling, to as many anxious 
and unhappy thoughts, as Cowper. But Byron’s conscience was less 
tender, Ijis means of defence more unscrupulously selected, his deter¬ 
mination to resist more spitefully managed. While poor Cowper was 
led to fly from the world at the very outset of his troubles, Byron 
affected to hold it in contempt, and set it at defiance. While the one 
was despairingly crying to Heaven above for assistance, the other was 
more confidently looking for consolation to the earth- beneath. While 
Cowper was seeking for comfort in the shades of rural privacy, Byron 
was endeavoring to drown his sorrows in the oblivion of intemperance. 
Nor ought we to suppose that the latter was much more happy than 
his brother poet, merely because he fought against his malady with 
the carnal weapons furnished to him by the world. Both of these 
unhappy men were driven by their fears and anxieties into states of 
mental disorder which it would have been well to manage differently ; 
but the one seemed to be wiser in his generation than the other. Nei¬ 
ther of them, however, was prudent in the pursuit of a proper remedy 
for his disease, only that Byron was more successful in the use of his 
nostrums than Cowper. The latter, indeed, did not so much mistake 
his remedy, as he failed to make a proper use of it. Had he possessed 
this ability, it would have been the very thing to restore him to his right 
mind. Religion — the religion of the Bible — would have calmed his 
fears, if it had not removed them. But it was the nature of his disease 
to disable him from applying this remedy in its full strength and purity, 
and not one of his spiritual attendants had wisdom or skill enough to 
perform the task for him. It was thus that Cowper was suffered to 
think and to reason himself into madness ; a not uncommon case with 
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those who are willing to be led by men of coarser minds and less refined 
sensibility than themselves. 

We have said that Byron was wiser in his generation than Cowper. 
Wiser he was, but not better; more prudent as a man of worldly tastes 
and prejudices, but greatly less fortunate in his apprehensions of spiritual 
wisdom. In saying this, we mean no disrespect to the noble poet. 
Both these remarkable men have passed to their account in the spiritual 
world, and there we leave them. It may be mentioned, however, as a 
fact of some note, that Byron's worldly prudence operated adversely to 
his temporal prosperity, while the more ethereal character of Cowper’s 
mind was of some consequence, at least in sustaining, if not prolonging, 
the physical comforts he was providentially permitted to enjoy. The 
strength of one sunk under habits of repeated excess and disorder, while 
the weakness of the other was prevented from becoming greater by 
self-denial and temperance. Byron died before he had attained the age 
of forty, whereas Cowper did not depart this world until he was upward 
of seventy. 

Such, then, were some of the general habits of temperament and 
character belonging to the melancholy bard of Olney. But they all 
received their complexion from one overwhelming and ruling infirmity, 
and that was fear — a deep-seated, constant, and unmanageable appre¬ 
hension of danger and calamity. Hot a few of Cowper’s biographers 
have affected to deride the sufferings of his mind proceeding from this 
source ; almost jesting at what they would seem to consider as his 
unpardonable weakness, upbraiding him for his want of firmness and 
courage, and presumptuously telling us what ought to have been his 
course under the depression of spirits he was called to experience. But 
they might with almost equal reason, ridicule a man for not walking 
firmly whose limbs are benumbed with fever, or rendered wholly 
unmanageable by a sudden attack of paralysis. 

Let us consider his case, when the peculiar temper of his mind was 
about to be tested by being called into the service of the busy world 
around him. Before this time, he had lived in a world of his own, 
busied and satisfied with the gentle and kind images of his active 
imagination, and making these subservient to his innocent pleasures, 
however little they were calculated to promote his temporal prosperity. 
But now the refined and delicate world of his fancy was to be 
exchanged for the one of cold, selfish, and forbidding reality. What 
his imagination had before woven into fairy forms of beauty and plea¬ 
sure, it was now equally active in moulding into figures that were ugly, 
painful, and alarming. All the constitutional fear of his mind was 
roused into the most acute quickness and vitality. He was called on to 
become clerk of the journals to the House of Parliament. It would 
have been necessary for him occasionally to read, during a very brief 
period, before the lords and great men of the British nation. This was 
all his official station enjoined it on him to do ; but the very idea of 
having to do this was enough to drive him to distraction. He became 
watchful, nervous, and uneasy. His whole mind was occupied with 
but one fearful thought — with one tremendous anticipation— and that 
was his approaching examination, to test his fitness for the office he was 
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about to fill. How was he to meet this terrible exigency ? how was 
he to undergo this fiery ordeal ? Reader! to you the task he had to 
perform may appear to be comparatively light and easy ; but to him 
it was a task of most awful and absorbing moment; a trial of most 
disheartening, sickening responsibility; a struggle that unmanned and 
stupefied him. He struggled hard ; he summoned to his aid all the 
powers of endurance he possessed; he fought desperately against his 
feelings and anxieties; he prayed, he agonized, he wept; but his 
strength and resolution were not a match for the terrible fear3 that 
agitated his bosom, and he recoiled broken, crushed, and dismayed from 
the unequal contest. ‘ There,’ said he, after having vainly endeavored 
to put an end to his sufferings in the madness of suicide, ‘ there ! that 
broken garter, which I intended should have closed my earthly sorrows, 
will tell the whole story! ’ 

What paroxysms of fear, anxiety, and shame must have rent the 
bosom of poor Cowper during this most appalling process — what a 
dreadful season of agonizing feeling must have preceded it! ‘ They 

whose spirits are formed like mine,’ he says himself, ‘ to whom a pub¬ 
lic exhibition of themselves on any occasion is mortal poison, may have 
some idea of the horror of my situation ; others can have none.’ It is 
certain that nothing is more unpleasant and embarrassing, even to men 
sometimes of strong nerves and sluggish sensibility, than the necessity 
of undergoing a public examination, or of being exposed in any way to 
the observation and remarks of a crowd. Some may regard such an 
exposure with the utmost unconcern and indifference; but there are 
others, who, when called to undergo it, feel it to be one of the severest 
trials of their mortal existence. To tremble and falter we scarcely 
know why or wherefore; to feel our spirits sinking at the very moment 
when we stand in most need of firmness and self-possession ; to find our 
thoughts deserting us at the very time when they should be clearest 
and brightest; to endure the sneers and mockery of men whom we 
believe to be our inferiors; to be compelled to retreat dismayed and 
confused, not because we have been beaten in fair and open contest, but 
because we have been bound hand and foot in the presence of our ene¬ 
my by the potent charm of some invisible agent — this is a state of 
weakness and humiliation which is truly painful to a sensitive mind. 
All this Cowper anticipated with a nervousness and trembling that 
none could understand or feel like himself. It pressed him to the earth 
like the heavy weight of despair resting on his subdued and manacled 
frame ; it fastened on his mind like the foul incubus that disturbs our 
nightly slumbers; it overcame his strength like the poison infused into 
our blood by treachery and assassination. Let us not be surprised, 
therefore, when we find him, in describing his unhappy situation, mak¬ 
ing use of language like the following — language, indeed, which almost 
makes the blood tingle in our veins, but which, no doubt, conveys a 
faithful picture of the torments of his misery: ‘ In this situation such a 
fit of passion has seized me, when alone in my chamber, that I have 
cried out aloud, and cursed the hour of my birth, lifting up my eyes to 
heaven at the same time, not as a supplicant, but in the hellish spirit 
of rancorous reproach and blasphemy against my Maker.’ Here, indeed. 
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we find him draining the cup of misery, filled to the brim, and over¬ 
running with bitterness, but not the less bitter because made ready and 
prepared in the secret chambers of his own melancholy bosom. What a 
wonderful and inconsistent piece of work is man ! The master of the 
world, how nearly allied is he to the meanest and weakest of God's 
creatures! While he walks erect with his head in the heavens, his 
feet are doomed to traverse the rough asperities of the earth, tom, man¬ 
gled, and bleeding, at every step of his wearisome progress. 

But let us beware how we suffer ourselves to speak with reproach or 
severity against such a man as William Cowper. We have already 
seen that he strove honestly, sincerely, and even resolutely, against his 
terrible infirmity, but its malignity was greater than he was able to 
conquer. This infirmity became his evil genius, pursuing him through 
every lane and avenue of life. It was the constant attendant of his 
laboring and palpitating bosom, poisoning all his pleasures, and drink¬ 
ing the life's blood of his health and happiness. Wherever he suffered 
his thoughts to roam, to whatever department of life his feelings and 
affections were directed, there he found his tormentor to be busy with 
his earthly projects, and to be waiting with eagerness to injure and 
destroy him. Nor was this the worst consequence of a hostility so bit¬ 
ter and determined. If that hostility had favored no other destruction 
than that of his temporal peace and happiness, cruel and distressing as 
he would have felt such a calamity to be, he might have borne it with 
something like patience and equanimity. But, not content with destroy¬ 
ing his earthly hopes and prospects, it insinuated itself into the inner 
recesses of his mind; it began to disturb the peaceful quiet of his sacred 
musings; it gradually questioned the propriety of hi@ spiritual security 
and confidence; and at last accused him directly of downright faithless¬ 
ness and treason to the King of heaven. 

And now the shades of night — of a long, dark, and dreary night— 
began to settle down on the mind of poor Cowper. He feared that the 
fierce anger of Almighty God was ruthlessly directed against him ; that 
the curse of Heaven was everlastingly to rest on his devoted head; that 
the decree had gone forth to destroy him, both soul and body, in hell. 
What a horrible idea! What a dreadful thought to entertain of Him 
who is all love and all mercy! Infatuated man ! Infatuated teach¬ 
ers, who had been the cause of an opinion so horrible entering his bewil¬ 
dered brain! Happy is it for the world that such opinions cannot now 
be uttered without challenge and without reproof! and that we all 
believe that no one enters hell except as he makes it his appropriate 
sphere by falses and evils of life ! 

It is impossible we should comprehend the load of sorrow which 
thenceforward afflicted the soul of that melancholy man. An exile 
from the busy world around him ; feeling how great was the distance 
that separated him from the rest of mankind ; alone in the midst of his 
sorrows and sufferings; he let go his hold on external objects, and 
sought for forms and images in the inner world of his own mind. But 
that world was one he scarcely dared look into without shuddering. 
Sometimes, indeed, it presented to his better vision the glowing realities 
of truth and goodness. Forms of real beauty flitted before him in india- 
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tinct perception, and he rallied on the freshness and novelty, the loveli¬ 
ness and grace of a brighter and happier existence. But the smiling 
picture soon faded from his eyes, like the magic hues adorning the 
vault of heaven after the sun has sunk below the horizon, and he was 
again called to grapple and fight with the horrible fantasies of his 
own bewildered imagination. All the loathsome shapes and figures of 
despair and anguish marched in gloomy procession before him. They 
seemed to mutter pitiless curses on their doomed and unhappy victim ; 
they grinned in triumphant mockery as they passed ; they bound him 
in the charmed circle in which they moved; they tortured and they 
reviled him; and having left him wounded, crushed, and forsaken, they 
consummated their hellish spite by making him believe the horrid blas¬ 
phemy, that all this was but the just judgment of offended Heaven on 
his guilty soul. 

While reviewing the misery and infatuation of this unhappy man, it 
is, perhaps, not wonderful that our minds should be led to indulge in a 
train of thoughts bordering on the undefined and mysterious. Were his 
mental aberrations owing to causes strictly confined to the sphere of our 
natural world ? May there be an agency and an influence exercised 
over the human mind by beings associated with our spiritual organism, 
and who, taking advantage of our ruling fears and propensities, may 
wield these to their own purposes of serious and irreparable injury ? 
Certain it is that such an agency is exercised in regard to our highest 
as well as our lowest states of moral and religious probation — an agency 
that is acknowledged, in a greater or less degree, over the whole world, 
to be potent and available both for good and for evil. May it not some¬ 
times transcend the sphere of its ordinary and more confined influences ? 
If demons, in some incomprehensible way, possessed the bodies of men 
once, as we know they did, may they not now, in an equally myste¬ 
rious way, possess their minds ? Must there not be causes for the men¬ 
tal disorders of men as cogent and efficient as those which we believe 
produce their moral disorders, the one class of disorders being only a 
more violent and aggravated manifestation of the other ? To all these 
questions we leave the reader to frame such answers as may suggest 
themselves to his own mind. At the same time, however, it is unde¬ 
niably true, that we cannot be too much on our guard against indulg¬ 
ing in gloomy and unreasonable thoughts. Who knows what power 
the tempter may exercise over our minds in consequence of such indulg¬ 
ence ? No agent, we may suppose, is more cunning, more subtle, or 
more malicious, than an agent of the Evil One. We know that William 
Cowper was an eminently good man, but he might not have been emi¬ 
nently fortunate in the management of what was passing within him. 
Neither was Dr. Johnson, neither was Lord Byron, and a host of 
others. We do not say that these men were troubled by the evil influ¬ 
ence .oftinvisible agents more than the rest of mankind, but certain it is 
they labored under most extraordinary fears and anxieties. Whatever 
may have been the cause of this, nothing can be more apparent than 
that it is our duty to govern our thoughts as well as our actions, to 
regulate the inner world of our hidden spirits, as well as the outer 
world of our visible bodies. a. j. c. 
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8XBN BT THB ‘ P E 


S AMT-BARD. 


The sun goes down; good night to him! 
Swift swallows o’er the corn-field skim, 
And far o’er-head the night-hawks swim 
The ‘upper-deep;’ 

Now up, now down, distinct or dim, 
They wheel and sweep. 


Lo! round the sinking god of day 
The clouds soft-piled, in rich array, 
Their forms grotesque so varying play, 
Their hues so bright! 
Oh! revel-realm of fantasy, 

I long for flight! 


As oft in wondering childhood’s day 
I’ve wished for eagles’ wings, to stray 
Amidst such rose-bloom, piled away 
Like downy pillows, 

And, like a tumbling dolphin, play 

’Midst Beauty’s billows I 


I ’ll linger, though of falling dew 
The ill-repute may all be true; 
Rheumatic twinges may ensue — 

In fact I feel them; 

But yon cloud-tableau, rare to view, 
Will wholly heal them. 


There’s Charon, sculling in his wherry, 
Presto! it’s Knick, at ‘ Dobb his ferry 1 ’ 
His face with genial humor merry, 

His bearing clever, 

And very Bonapartish— very; 

‘Vive Knick,’ for ever! 


There’s Uncle Tom ! as sure as preaching, 
A bag of gold to Aunty reaching ; 

He looks decidedly beseeching, 

She, rather funny ; 

0 Uncle, with the sack-cloth breeching! 

0 Aunt! 0 Money ! 


There goes Kossuth ; hat, plume, and all, 
Pull-rigged for corporation-ball; 

He’s growing gassy, thin, and small — 

Gone altogether. 

Farewell! ‘ cause-shoot ’ — next time you call 
Leave off the feather. 
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See that! a couchant British lion, 

As like as e’er I put my eye on! 

A Briton, may be, might bet high on 
The regal sign; 

But such bets in this part of Zion 
The saints decline! 

There comes a lean, queer-looking creature; 
E’en as I speak, it changes feature: 

Its face now short, and now long metre; 

Resemblance prime 1 
It is a hungry office-seeker, 

’Bout ’lection time. 


There’s Tonans, pounding out the thunder; 
The bolts lie thick his anvil under: 

4 What wages does he get ? ’ I wonder; 

4 What would he take ’ 

To dash the Union bands asunder, 

For Buncombe’s sake ? 


There’s Sir John Franlix ; strange that I, 
While others search, the lost should spy! 

’T is he though, or his pictures lie, 

Or’t is his ghost ; 

That’s it! — beneath yon iceberg high 
Sir John is lost! 


4 Lo, the poor Indian I ’ there he goes, 
Stem-featured, like a man of woes: 
Now other shapes, like girting foes, 
The chief displace. 
Just so the tragic curtains close 
Around his race. 


A last bright vision opens o’er me: 

A fleece, its fabric auric glory, 

Floats through the sun-set arch before me ; 

Bright halls receive it! 

(I’ve read the Argonautic story, 

And half believe it.) 


And thence the streaming splendors gush, 
Tinging the twilight with a flush, 

As holy as an angel’s blush: 

For me’t were meet, 

Like Moses at the burning bush, 

To bare my feet! 


GUI , (Mass.) 


0 Nature 1 open book of God, 

With pages beautiful as broad, 

I pity those who onward plod, 

And ne’er behold them; 
They ’re senseless as the shrouding clod 
That will enfold them. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Reviewer Reviewed : a Reply to a Review of * The Life of William Pinkney, ©t 

Maryland, by his Nephew, the Rev. William Pinkney, D.D.’ In a Letter to the 

Editor of the Knickerbocker. 

We place in this portion of our Magazine the following reply to an article 
in a late number of the Norths American Review, upon the ‘Life of William 
Pinkney, of Maryland, by his Nephew,’ for the reason that in the December 
issue of the Knickerbocker there appeared in the same department an edi¬ 
torial notice of the work in question, in which conscientious and we believe 
well-deserved praise was awarded to it. It may not be amiss to add, that 
the author of the book, and the writer of this reply, is a gentleman of the 
highest character, and one of the most esteemed pastors of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Maryland: 

1 There is in the April number of the North-Americm Review a criticism upon 
my book, which it is my intention briefly and respectfully to consider. If the cri¬ 
ticism affected myself alone I should permit it to pass without comment. This 
however is not the case. It seeks to discredit the work, that it may more or less 
affect the reputation and character of the subject of it. The qualifications of a 
biographer, together with the mode of accomplishing his task, are to be settled by 
the decision of a just and enlightened public sentiment, and from that decision 
there is no appeal I am aware that a critic possesses over an author many advan¬ 
tages, growing out of the circumstance that he is presumed to write impartially; 
whereas, in reality, he may be, even unwittingly, performing the functions of an 
advocate, and giving expression in his critical dicta to to long-cherished and deeply- 
inlaid prejudices. There is scarcely a biography that does not bear more or less 
upon some of the great and good men who have gone before us. This is to be 
deeply regretted, because there is room enough in the temple of fame to admit each, 
and space sufficient in the public regard to take in alL The indiscretions of one 
biographer may make it, however distasteful, obligatory on another to assume the 
attitude of defence, and defence sometimes brings one into the position of an assail¬ 
ant. Now it may be that a reviewer, essaying to judge dispassionately of the 
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merits and demerits of a work, may be biased in his opinions by sympathies which 
run altogether in one channel; and if so, he is as open to criticism as an author, and 
not more exempt from the infirmities of partiality. 

‘ There is strong internal evidence that the present review would signally illus¬ 
trate this possibility, if all its history were known. 

‘The vindication of my uncle’s name and memory from assaults which I consi¬ 
dered ungenerous and sometimes unjust, was my sole motive in writing his life. 
When it is remembered that Mr. Wheaton, whose name stands high on the list of 
those who have made the country illustrious — who possessed extraordinary oppor¬ 
tunities of studying the character of Mr. Pinkney, and had access to his private 
correspondence and literary remains; who wrote, too, at a period when authentic 
anecdotes were fresh in the memory of the living—was not, according to this 
reviewer, able to present an adequate memorial, I may be contented with the posi¬ 
tion assigned me. 

‘ The first item of the charge made against me is the paucity of the material and 
the dearth of illustrative anecdote. This, it will be remembered, had been candidly 
conceded by me, and is not an original idea of the reviewer. The fact is unques¬ 
tionable; but for that the biographer is not responsible. He had not the keeping 
of the record, and is not answerable for the dearth of its material. Facts are to be 
used, not fabricated by the biographer. Where they do not exist they cannot be 
woven into the texture of history. The early life of Pinkney is for the most part 
involved in darkness. His was a childhood of privation firmly met and patiently 
borne; endowed with few advantages save those which had their origin in the 
example of a mother’s piety and a father’s honest independence of spirit, and early 
left in a state of helpless orphanage, it was not likely that his sayings and doings 
should have been cherished in memory like those of the petted favorite of fortune. 
Kveiy important fact of his after-life is narrated in proper chronological order. His 
private character is for the first time laid open to the public gaze, upon evidence as 
reliable as any that constitutes the proper basis of history. Those events are not 
numerous, and consequently his biography could be little more than a life-like por¬ 
traiture of the man. Even this reviewer, after making the charge, takes away the 
keenest edge of his censure, by conceding in another place that ‘many of the defi¬ 
ciencies it was doubtless beyond the power of the author to supply.’ 

‘ He alleges that the facts are not skillfully arranged, and complains ‘ that the 
life-story is very meagre, filling but eighty of the four hundred pages.’ It may be 
that the reviewer is right, and that I am wrong; but I am simple enough to sup¬ 
pose that the life-story embraces every thing which throws light upon the mental 
and moral character of the subject of it. That a man was bom, studied, and toiled 
on through trial and difficulty, in a position of responsibility and power, are import¬ 
ant parts of the life story; but the life-story is not confined exclusively to facts and 
dates. It is all-important to trace the peculiarities of the mind and heart, the 
genius, acquirements, habits of the man; and these are as much the life-story as 
the birth, acts and death. The plan I adopted may be open to objections; but it 
was not adopted without a purpose, nor until it had been duly considered. I knew 
that I should be regarded as a partial judge. I therefore concluded to place before 
the public all the prominent facts of the life in a succinct and rapid narrative, before 
I proceeded to dissect and analyze the mental and moral qualities. Those facts in 
part shadow forth the man. For that reason they were submitted in the beginning! 
reserving only those that more immediately illustrated the character in its four-fold 
aspect, to be woven into their appropriate place as the work proceeded. This was 
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my plan, and such my reasons for its adoption. It may be inartistic, and open to 
objection, and I shall not now defend it; but it does not seem to me to be fairly 
open to the charge that the life-story is restricted to the first eighty pages, when 
each subsequent section is an unfolding of character upon authority, patient analy¬ 
sis, and illustrative anecdote. 

‘ The reviewer proceeds: ‘ There is abundance of panegyric.’ There is, I think, 
no great fault in this. The only question that can properly be raised is, Is my pane¬ 
gyric deserved? The reviewer says it is abundant, and therefore becomes my apo¬ 
logist Again: ‘ There is a great looseness as to dates.’ This is not quite clear. 
I do not exactly perceive what the reviewer intends. Looseness is the opposite to 
fixedness. If my dates are made to shift about, if they be in one part of the 
work what they are not in another, it is cause for impeachment, and I deserve to 
be arraigned at the bar of public opinion. But there must be proof to sustain the 
assertion. I am not conscious of being liable to such a charge, but should be ever 
willing to rectify any error into which I might have been inadvertently led. If he 
means that the day and month are not given as well as the year, I have only to 
answer that in some cases it was impossible, in others deemed unnecessary. It 
is comparatively easy to write down ‘great looseness as to dates,’ while to prove 
it might be difficult: and surely an author is entitled to proof 

‘ ‘ There is much declamation, and but little genuine biography.’ Declamation 
is an appeal to the passions. I am not conscious of having made such an appeal. 
I have delineated a character which had certainly been misunderstood, as is quite 
apparent from portions of this very review; and I have given proof for all I have 
asserted. The concluding section is the only appeal contained in the book, and that 
is to the patriotism and intelligence of the young men of the country, an appeal 
founded not upon the passions, but upon the mental and moral example of a 
deceased patriot, lawyer, and statesman. Finally, it is affirmed ‘ that but little is 
shown which to a person previously unacquainted with Mr. Pinkney would 
account for his high forensic renown.’ As a statesman it is conceded that he ‘ fares 
better.’ 

‘ It may be that the reviewer is right, and that my work, which gives the chief 
characteristics of his eloquence, the prominent traits of his legal mind and habits, 
the striking features of his skill as ' a statesman, and the moral virtues which give 
grace and beauty to his private life, ‘ does not reveal the man.’ But one thing is 
clear: his character was not understood before; not by the North-American, it may 
be, but by the great body of our countrymen. Even Rufus Choate had forgotten 
that he was a statesman. The fact that the larger part of his public life had been 
spent in the sphere of a statesman, not less difficult to fill than the Halls of Con¬ 
gress or the cabinet councils of the nation, at a time too of great delicacy and 
embarrassment, had been overloooked. Many had need to be reminded that to 
the study of the Constitution, and the great principles of international law, he had 
devoted the best energies of his mind. His former biographer was for the most 
part silent on this subject. The great doctrine that free ships make free trade, and 
the true theory of the blockade, were those in which he displayed his skill and 
judgment as a statesman and diplomatist. This reviewer reminds us of his argu¬ 
ment in the ‘ Betsy ’ case, which it is my purpose hereafter to insert. One era of 
his foreign public service had passed under the lash of the North-American, and 
from that it was necessary to defend him; and as no exception is taken to that 
defence, I may conclude it was all-sufficient; The allusion to the collision between 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Pinkney shows that the reviewer is not slow to hurl his 
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shafts of satire whenever he supposes there is a possibility of their reaching the 
mark. I have said all that I care to say on this subject, and am content to leave 
it to the judgment of posterity. 

1 There is, however, one point upon which I must express my surprise at the 
course pursued by the reviewer. He introduces into his pages an extract from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Pinkney in his youth, in the Maryland Legislature, and 
accompanies it with a vein of keen satire; suggesting that the age of fifty-five had 
extended the range of his mental vision, and suggested ‘ a more prudent patriot¬ 
ism.’ Not a word is said of any vindication of him from a like charge, nor the 
most distant allusion made to it Common justice would demand a distant acknow¬ 
ledgment of the feet. If the defence had been deemed inadequate, its inefficiency 
should have been shown. Sentiments against slaveiy in the abstract, (which he 
held in common witli some of the noblest sons of the South,) of the strongest kind, 
are contained in the Missouri speech. In his youth, and in his matured manhood, 
Mr. Pinkney never assumed to interfere with the constitutional rights of the States 
or the General Government, and it was this that constituted the beautiful consist¬ 
ency of his course. He was opposed to restriction upon Missouri in her admission 
into the Union, on the floor of the American Senate, and it was in the discussion ot 
that all-important subject that he made what Clay pronounced the greatest speech 
lie had ever heard, and Benton pronounces the most gorgeous speech ever delivered 
in the Senate. In his youth he advocated the right of manumission, with the con¬ 
sent of the owner, on Maryland soil 

‘The reviewer occasionally shoots wide of history. He tells us that it was 
understood that Mr. Monroe was jealous of his colleague. Understood by whom ? 
I have written to little purpose if I have not shown that those gentlemen main¬ 
tained toward each other the kindest feelings, and never acted but in concert, and 
never lost sight of each other’s honor and integrity. They lived in harmony, acted 
in harmony, and their intercourse was not embittered by petty jealousies, and 
never was the friendship and confidence given in that intimate mission forfeited by 
either. 

‘ The reviewer affirms that Mr. Pinkney was often ‘ hard and over-boaring,’ ‘ dog¬ 
matic, and running over with sarcasm.’ Apply this to the only test we have, and 
what becomes of the charge? Take any of his speeches, and you will find the 
tone eminently respectful True it is, there was an antagonism in the position and 
spirit he assumed and displayed at the bar. He struggled for victory. He never 
failed to press his adversary with earnestness, and never suffered an opportunity of 
success to pass by unimproved. But still the onslaught was accompanied with 
courtesy and respect. He indulged not in sarcasm for the purpose of inflicting a 
wound. Judge Story tells us, in his Reminiscences, ‘that his speeches did not often 
scorch with sarcasm,’ though he well knew how to use it most effectively. The anta¬ 
gonistic position which Mr. Pinkney assumed exposed him to misconception and 
misconstruction. I am not here to defend him on it. He was aiming to be first, 
and his aim was ever prominently before him. Mr. Kennedy tells us the older 
members of the bar were unsparing judges of his fame. He was called to mingle 
much with his fellow-men at home and abroad, and where, in all his corre¬ 
spondence and private intercourse, do we find the evidence of this hard and over¬ 
bearing temperament, this biting satire ? Madison, Jefferson, and Monroe were 
his admirers and companions in business. Randolph, Dexter, Dallas, and Story 
were never estranged from him. He was seldom involved in personal difficulty. 
I am satisfied that this idea originated in misconception of his character, and has 
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come down to us heightened by prejudice, and infused into anecdotes that are 
wholly unfounded. 

‘I have claimed for Mr. Pinkney the possession of high moral virtues: truth, 
honor, fidelity; great professional attainments, a straightforward manliness in the 
transaction of business; perfect freedom from censoriousness, and liberality in judg¬ 
ment; and I confidently affirm, upon the proof contained in the work itself, they 
all existed in him, and are displayed in the deeds and principles therein unfolded. 
Whatever were his defects, (and who can claim, from mortal man, exemption from 
them ?) these were his virtues. The man whom Washington singled out in his 
youth, and Madison, Jefferson, and Monroe delighted to trust; who, Story 
assures us, was of peerless reputation at the bar, and ‘whose authorities,’ this 
reviewer tells us, ‘ the judges deemed it superfluous to verify; ’ who so conducted 
his foreign embassies as to win for himself golden opinions for frankness and 
honesty; whose private correspondence breathes throughout of purity; surely, such 
a man will never put my sketch of him to the blush. 

‘ The reviewer is not quite accurate when, speaking of Mr. Pinkney’s early scho¬ 
larship, he represents him as confounded by a passage in Virgil which was under 
discussion in a circle of English lawyers and statesmen. I very much question 
whether Virgil is critically discussed in such circles. It was Euripides, not Vir¬ 
gil. Mr. Pinkney confessed his ignorance, as ho always did when not informed, 
and thus exhibited his usual honesty. 

‘ The reviewer affirms that Mr. Pinkney was a great admirer of Erskine, and 
imitator of him. There is a mistake here: he disdained imitation. Story tells us 
‘that his style, although not like Junius, stood out among all others, with the dis¬ 
tinct and striking peculiarity which gave such feme to that great unknown 
writer.’ Mr. Pinkney was original in his views and mode of discussion. Even 
this reviewer informs us that he witnessed in England a grave and measured man¬ 
ner, in comparison with which warmth was undignified, and passion ridiculous; and 
yet he insinuates that he shortened his days by his excessive vehemence. 

‘There is one expression in the review which I exceedingly regret, because it 
exhibits a feeling strangely at variance with the impartiality which it is the duty 
of a reviewer to observe. He speaks of bruises received ‘ among his compatriots, 
in the precipitancy of their escape from the field.’ Mr. Pinkney was shot by a 
musket-ball, while fighting gallantly for the defence of the countiy. Mr. Wheaton 
tells us that ‘ he marched with his corps to Bladensburg, and conducted'with great 
gallantry in the action where he was severely wounded.’ His battalion say: ‘If, 
in the course of the glorious contest, this corps has acquired any claim to the 
applause of its country, we do not hesitate to ascribe it, in a great degree, to the 
influence of your example, which pervaded its ranks, and invigorated its exertions 
in the day of battle. To be separated from an officer whose talents, energy, and 
patriotism are universally admired, whose blood was freely shed in the defence of 
that cause the justice of which his eloquence on many occasions so abundantly 
established, must be at any time a subject of regret.’ 

‘ There may be wit and satire blended in this attempt to convert a wound from a 
shot received in battle into a bruise or bruises sustained in a precipitate flight; but 
it is wit outwitted and satire made nerveless by its want of truth. I wish I could 
set down this invidious charge to the indiscretion of a momentary excitement; but 
I cannot. It was written coolly and upon deliberation. Going forth as it does to the 
country, from a periodical that has a wide circulation and an extensive influence, to 
be read by many who have no opportunity of testing its want of historical accuracy, it 
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deserves to be regarded as a wanton outrage upon the fair fame of a deceased 
patriot, and discarded as a violation of what common justice demands of us when 
we speak or write of another. Had this reviewer any private pique to gratify, any 
real or supposed injury to avenge, that he should step out of his way to hurl an 
accusation against Mr. Pinkney ?—an accusation which is made to blush for very 
shame when confronted with the testimony of historians too honest to deceive and 
too impartial to misrepresent ? There is no redeeming quality in this assault. It 
outrages the very grave, and had not even the manliness to subscribe its name to 
the charge. The courage and patriotism of Mr. Pinkney could not have been 
assailed with impunity while living, and I leave it to my countrymen to decide, 
whether any anonymous assailant can do it with credit to himself, now that he 
cannot defend his own fame. It may be that I am needlessly severe; yet I feel 
confident that no man in whose bosom beats a true American heart, and remembers 
what treason to his country’s flag is, will censure me for characterising a charge of 
this kind as it deserves. It was enough that Mr. Pinkney should have to share 
with his countrymen the mortification of a defeat, which courage and capacity could 
not ward off, without being subjected, thirty years after his death, to an attack 
upon his courage and a stigma upon his wound, which is, after all, the badge a 
soldier most values, and which a grateful country will not forget. 

‘ It is very kind and considerate in the North-American to refer me to those dis¬ 
tinguished memoirs which have so happily illustrated the capacity of my country¬ 
man to adorn this difficult and delicate path of literary adventure; and my country¬ 
men can better understand than I can express my astonishment in finding that 
Mr. Wirt’s Life of Henry, now so justly eulogized, was, at a time when it had 
friends to make, most mercilessly handled by the North-American itself It would 
almost seem that there had been a transmigration of souls from the one reviewer to 
the other; as the objections now urged against me were then urged against Mr. 
Wirt with still greater violence. Scantiness of material and dearth of anecdote 
were our mutual misfortune; an unskilful use and arrangement of the materials were 
our common fault; while Mr. Wirt, one of the truly great men of the country, whom 
I have not hesitated to compare with the first orators of the world, and whose literary 
taste it were superfluous to endorse, is rebuked for his disjointed and ill-proportioned 
attempt to describe Mr. Henry’s chief excellence as an orator. Happy am I that 
my work has been made the occasion of an acknowledgment of the change that 
had passed over the spirit of the North-American, and well contented that my insig¬ 
nificance should be lost in the blaze of that glory that properly belongs to others. 
That my work has faults I have no reason to doubt. That it has received a large 
portion of approval from some of the first minds in the country, I attribute to that 
feeling of our nature which ever looks kindly upon an effort to discharge a duty of 
affection and friendship. 

‘ Having responded to the Review in the manner my judgment dictated, I must 
be allowed to congratulate myself upon the happy coincidence in opinion between 
myself and the reviewer, in the estimate formed of Mr. Pinkney, in the character 
of orator, lawyer, and statesman. To the proof: page three hundred and fourth, 
number one hundred and sixty-three of the North American : ‘ He had just reached 
the summit of oratorical fame.’ ‘ He took at once and with ease his place at the 
head of the American bar.’ Page two hundred and seventy-second: ‘ He stood 
conspicuously before the world in the front rank of American statesmen.’ And 
concludes in these words: ‘He had not outlived his legal reputation, and he saw 
no rival to dispute his preeminence.’ William Pinkney.’ 
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Life in Abtssinia: Being Notes collected during Three Years’ Besidence and Travels 
in that Country. By Mansfield Parkyns. In two volumes: with Illustrations. New- 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

While the question whether Alexander Smith is or is not a great poet is 
still an open one, no one who reads the volumes before us will be inclined to 
doubt that Mansfield Parkyns is a lorn traveller. Since poor Buxton’s 
‘ Life in the Far West,’ we have seen no more readable book of travels than 
this. 4 From a child,’ says our author, * I never knew a good dinner from a 
bad one, so long as there was plenty: and this is a taste, or rather a want 
of taste, almost essential to a traveller.’ 4 Of course a man who cares a straw 
about what he eats should never travel in Africa. It is not sufficient to say 
I can eat any thing that is clean and wholesome. You will often have to eat 
that which is neither, especially the former. I have eaten of every living 
thing that walketh, flieth, or creepeth — lion, leopard, wolf, cat, hawk, cro¬ 
codile, snake, lizard, etc., and I should be sorry to say what dirty messes I 
have at times been obliged to put up with.’ 

We do n’t think Mr. Parkyns is at all inclined to squeamishness about his 
food, and imagine that he would have been a good average cannibal, if he 
had been brought up in that 4 line of life.’ But he had, on the contrary, a 
Christian education, and we attribute to this circumstance alone the fact 
that he has not given us in his comprehensive bill-of-fare, 4 missionary, on 
the half-shell.’ We find farther on, however, that Mr. Parkyns don’t like 
4 missionary.’ 

Thinking the following receipts for blood-letting, etc., which we quote 
from page twenty-four, may be useful to our readers, we do not hesitate to 
impart them: 4 For my part,’ says Mr. Parkyns, 4 1 have never been bled, 
and I hope I never shall, especially in a hot climate. Local bleeding, such as the 
natives practise, are often highly advantageous, and firing with a hot iron, 
at their recommendation, may also be adopted. For severe inflammation of 
the bowels, when you cannot bear to be touched on the part, some boiling 
water poured on it will be a ready and effective blister, a wet rag being 
wrapped round in a ring, to confine the water within the intended limits. 
For bad snake-bites, or scorpion-stings, bind above the part as tightly as 
possible, and cut away with a knife; then apply the end of an iron ram-rod 
heated to a white heat There are, however, I believe, many snakes 
whose bites can scarcely be cured any how.’ 

The above receipts are given for the benefit of future tourists in Abyssi¬ 
nia. Here are some hints about the climate of that delightful country 
which may be timely: 4 In a conversation about the comparative heat of 
different places, an officer of the Indian navy remarked that he believed 
Pondicherry to be the hottest place in India, but still that it was nothing to 
Aden, while again Aden was a trifle to Massawa. He compared the cli¬ 
mate of the first to a hot bath; that of the second, to a furnace; while the 

third, he said, could be equalled in temperature by nothing but-, a 

place which he had never visited, and which it is to be hoped neither he nor 
any of us will.’ 
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Mr. Parkyns exhorts those who have satiated themselves with every kind 
of enjoyment here, to leave for a time their lives of luxury, shoulder a rifle, 
and try a few months’ experience of hardship in a hot climate. ‘ You will 
suffer much at first, but in the end will learn what true enjoyment is. You 
will sleep soundly when you throw yourself down on the bare ground, 
while in your bed of down at home you might have been tossing about in 
a fever all night. You will find more pleasure in a draught of water, even if 
it be a little dirty, or flavored with tar from the leather bag in which it has 
been carried, than you ever did in the choicest wine to be got in England. 
You will devour a half-burned piece of gazelle, and find it more palatable 
than the cuisine of the greatest gourmand in Paris. And, as for fruit, it is 
true we have none to speak of in Abyssinia, but a good raw onion is not a 
bad thing by way of luncheon.’ We counsel our readers to procure these 
travels and read them; but do n’t all go off to Abyssinia at once; some of 
our * constant readers ’ cannot well be spared from home. 


Photographic Views op Egypt, Past and Present. By Joseph P. Thompson. In one 

volume: pp. 358. Boston : John P. Jewett and Company. 

Tab author of this volume is well known to our metropolitan public as an 
eloquent and popular clergyman, attached to the ‘ Tabernacle ’ Congrega¬ 
tional Church: and he has shown in these pages that he writes as well as 
he preaches. ‘ In the month of January, 1863,’ says our author, in a brief 
and well-written preface, ‘I found myself afloat upon the Nile. Six months 
before, I had left New-York in the uncertainty of pulmonary disease, to try 
the benefit of a year of travel in more genial climes. The balmy air of 
Egypt brought healing to my lungs, and with this came an almost boyish 
gush of life ; so that in the soul, as in the outer world, it was the * Season of 
Vegetation ’ after the ‘Season of the Waters.’ For three months the light 
of each ‘morning without clouds’ pictured in the mind the scenery of the 
Nile, the passing scenes of Egyptian life, and the lingering monuments of 
Egyptian history, in lines that can never be effaced; and in the abundant 
leisure of boat-life these views were transferred from the mind to paper. 
Each view was taken by the light which itself threw upon the mind; photo¬ 
graphed by the outward upon the inward, and again transferred from the 
inward to the outward. These impressions, as taken at the time, were laid 
by for future reference; and now the whole are bound together in a volume 
for whoever cares to look at life-pictures of a distant land. If the picture is 
gay or grotesque, it is because the reality was gay or grotesque; if the pic¬ 
ture is sombre, it is because the reality was sombre. If in turning over 
these leaves any shall find innocent amusement for a passing hour, the hum¬ 
ble copyist of Nature will be glad of such a measure of success in transfer¬ 
ring her mirthful phases; if any shall be saddened by these life-picture s, 
why he too was often sad at seeing, under the sunniest sky, deeper shadows 
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than clouds can throw; if any shall find instruction in the pictures, he will 
be thankful that he did not see and study Egypt for himself alone. For 
this, his first attempt in the photography of nature, of history, and of 
human life, his only claim is that the pictures are faithful; taken as they 
were, and given as they were taken.’ Although books of travel in Egypt 
have somewhat multiplied of late months, we have yet met with no one of 
them which possessed more interest than the volume under notice. The style 
is easy and flowing, and being a ready and accurate observer, the author 
could not well avoid making an entertaining and instructive book. The 
illustrations of the volume, which are very well engraved, are copied chiefly 
from the works of Bartlett and Lane, which in this respect are the com¬ 
mon plunder of American authors. 


Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his Music-Publisher, James Power. 

With an Introductory Letter from Thomas Crofton Choker, Esq., F.S.A. In one 

volume: pp. 176. New-York: J. S. Redfield. 

The publication of this work was suppressed in London, and it is quite 
easy to see why: for it represents the gay poet and pet of the aristocratic 
circles of London as a very different man from the tender, sensitive and 
unselfish genius which his friends delighted to depict him. Mr. Crofton 
Croxer, in an extended letter to the American publisher, expresses great 
dissatisfaction with the course adopted by Lord John Russell, in his memoirs 
of the poet, in clipping his correspondence, and thereby injuring the reputa¬ 
tion of persons who were Moore’s warmest friends and benefactors, at a 
time when he needed them most. Complaints are made of many painful 
and unfair paragraphs having been allowed to appear, which should have 
been suppressed: ‘ Moore’s autobiography of his boyhood, full of childish 
reminiscences, has been printed by the noble editor of the poet’s remains 
without any attempt to explain or illustrate it. From documentary evidence, 
which could easily have been procured, it can be shown to be most unsatis¬ 
factory and deceptive, to use no harsher word.’ Records are left in Moore’s 
diary especially, that do the greatest injustice to the memory of ‘Honest 
James Power,’ his music-publisher, with whom he had passed twenty-five 
years of the closest professed friendship on Moore’s part. The rupture 
between them was occasioned by a business-affair: ‘ Moore, after fourteen 
years of procrastination in facing pecuniary difficulties, through which 
Power helped him to flounder creditably, at last takes courage to look into 
them; and, in doing so, fancied that he discovered an improper charge in 
long-standing-over accounts, by an annual payment made to another for¬ 
doing that which Moore himself was unable or unwilling to perform.’ ‘And 
that’s the way the quarrel began.’ Particulars in relation to this aflair, with 
numerous passages from Moore’s letters concerning this and other matters, 
make, as we have said, an interesting brochure, which will be read with even 
more interest in England than in this country. 
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Letter from the late Editor of the ‘Bunkum Flag-Staff.’ — We have 
intercepted the following letter, on its way to the present editor of the ‘ Flag¬ 
staff ’ monthly gazette, published at Bunkum, Long-Island, of which the 
writer is now its regular Nebraska correspondent. It will be seen that Mr. 
Wagstaff, the former able and popular manager of that renowned sheet, 
has become a ‘ Spiritual Medium ; ’ and that his ‘ experiments,’ since the 
accidental discovery of his wonderful power, have been of a very extraordi¬ 
nary character: 

‘ Dear Brother : There is one thing you never took me for. I’m a mejum — a 
writing, tipping, knocking, rapping and speaking mejum; which is as true as the 
Nebrasky bill has passed both houses. I send you the partick’lers for the 'Staff,' of 
which I have seen no copies for some years, because the country out here is yet 
wild and sour, but I suppose the 'Staff' is still itself—a poplar mejum of informa¬ 
tion in your parts. It was an excellent paper when I took it, containin’ the best 
readin’ and about the best organ for patent-medicines and such like that I pretty 
near almost ever seen. It ought to cirkelate some out here, as it will be I think, 
when we get our saw-mill agoin’, up to which time wo are pretty much at a stand¬ 
still. 

‘ But I was going to tell you about my being a ‘ mejum.’ The other night I was 
sittin’ alone in my log-cabin, and had fastened the latch, and was pulling off my 
stockings on the chest, having just wound up my silver watch, which almost 
skeered me, it ticked so loud, and eat a potatoe, and went and put my pocket-book 
into the bureau-drawer, when, what should I hear in that still hour of the mid¬ 
night hour, but three raps. Says I, jumpin’ up, with the blood rushin’ about my 
heart, 'Who's thar ?' 

‘ No answer. I thought it was an Indian, with a Tommy Hawk, coming to scol¬ 
lop me. ‘Who’s thar?’ Then I heard the falls. We have some considerable 
water-falls near here, and with that I got into bed and popped out the lantern, and 
fadcied myself safe in Main-street, Bunkum, when what should I hear again but 
three loud knocks, which made my heart leap up into my mouth. I jumped up, 
and struck a match, and looked out of the window, expecting an Indian, but couldn’t 
see any thing, when suddenly the thought struck me, ‘I’m a mejum!' Says I, 
bracing myself up against the bed-post, ‘ If any of my departed friends have come 
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from the seventh heaven to this miserable digging, where a saw-mill is not yet 
established, will they please to knock again three times, by way of a firmation ? ’ 

4 Scarce had I done so when I thought my log-cabin would be pretty near 
knocked down. 4 That pint is settled,’thought I. 4 I’m glad it isn’t an Injun. 
Now let’s prick up the lamp, and knock off the alfabet: 

4 4 A? ’ ‘No.’ 4 B ? ’ ‘No.’ 4 C?’ ‘No.’ ‘D?’ No.’ ‘E, F, J?’ Rap, rap, 
rap. 4 0?’ Rap, rap, rap. ‘Well let the Seph go. It’s Joseph, isn’t it?’ 

Rap, rap, rap. ‘A, B, 0, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, 0, P ’- Rap, rap, 

rap! 4 P,’ says I, 4 1’m glad it is n’t an Injun. What’s the uset of wastin’ time. 
It’s Joseph Pipkins, is n’t it ? ’ Rap, rap, rap! 4 1 thought so. Well, Joseph, 
what do you mean by coming to my hut at this time of night ? I always treated 
you weU, did n’t I ? ’ Rap, rap, rap 1 ‘ Now tell me; if you are in the seventh 

heaven you will rap again three times.’ To this interrogatory of mine Joseph 
returned no answer, and I heard only the ticking of my watch (bought for fifteen 
dollars in your town) and the soundin’ of the water-falls. Says I to him, ‘Are you 
in a low sphere? If so, have the obleeging condescension to rap only oncet at the 
head of my bed-stead,’ which he did so. 

4 The feet is, he ust to be a bad neighbor of mine, and a disgraceful fellow, who 
was killed in a riotous tumult, while dashing about in a fit of the delirian trimens 
with a bowie-knife in his hand. Said I to him, ‘ Joseph, go home; ’ and he went, 
so that I was troubled with no more knockings for that night. 

‘ This circumstance led me to a good deal of reflection, and, among other things, 
that a great many low spirits, who had already cursed this earth, and who wam’t 
able, on any wings that they had, to aspire any higher, were very willing to come 
back here and hover about their old haunts. At the same time they could n’t do 
so if they did n’t find certain uneasy folks, without any Christian faith, still willing 
to dabble in the ancient and wicked crime of witchcraft. On these people they 
impose most shamefully, signing themselves ‘ George Washington,’ or ‘ Dannel 
Webster, or ‘your affectionate wife,’ or by whatever signature you please. You 
may depend upon it, my dear brother, that it is all folly for people to be botherin’ 
their heads so much about the futur’, and teasing and goadin’ their minds about it, 
so long as they will do up accordin’ to righteous laws the business of the present 
day. Let ’em be good men this morning, and ten to one they will not be miserable 
to-morrow morning. What do you want of more revelations than what you have ? 
Ain’t we flesh and blood, and ain’t we made to associate with flesh and blood? 
Most certainly. Go to work. Plough your field. Love God. Love your neigh¬ 
bor. Fulfill the duties of your present sphere. 

‘ The feck is, we want to know too much and to do too little. You do n’t want 
to have any think to do with spirits, until you get to be a spirit yourself. Be indus¬ 
trious ; be virtuous, and you will be happy. Day-time wam’t made to dream in. 
Not at all If I am a mejum, it will be a mejum of common-sense, and I do n’t 
want to see the slavery of superstition settin’ its cloven foot on the Nebraska Ter¬ 
ritory before we get the first crop of com reaped. If these dictates appear to you 
accordingly, I wish you would give them a slight insertion into the ‘ Staff, ’ and say 
that your brother Wagstaff done it. I was the fust settler here, and when I see 
the spirit-rappings cornin’ where we want nothin’ but solid materials, I felt mad. 
We do n’t want dreamers here; we want good hard workers. We want bone, 
and muscle, and sinoos, and not spirits, and, least of all, ardent spirits. I wish 
that people would be more teetotal than what they are. Tell Mr. Greeley to 
include all vagrom spirits, who go roaming abeout the confines of creation, in the 
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pledge, and then we will get some signatoors out here. Squire Binkley will sign 
it; all the men who are to work at the saw-mill shall sign it; I will sign it ; which 
will make a host No school-master shall come here who believes in spiritual-rap- 
pings ; no judge who believes in it I won’t stay here myself if I believe in it It 
ain’t the place for me, and I will turn myself out of the place before I will do it 
4 I have written the above because they are thinking of getting up a circle of 
spiritualists here, almost before we have got a circle of acquaintance. When will 
common-sense grow and multiply ? The harvest truly is plenteous but the laborers 
are few. Gentlemen, here are millions of fertile acres waiting for the cbm to be 
put in, and instead of rolling up your shirt-sleeves for the undertaking you are 
wool-gathering in the clouds. Pshaw! I will have a different state of things in 
this section, at least when my saw-mill is done. Yours, 

* P. Scrip. — In my next I will describe a wision. Wagstaff,’ 


4 Frauds upon the Turnpike ': a Reminiscence.— Mr. Jacob S. Trux, the 
writer of the capital story of * Ugly as Sin,' in our last number, (which we 
perceive is going the rounds of the universal press,) sends us the annexed 
sketch of 4 Frauds upon the Turnpike ,’ which, although in a different vein 
from the preceding article, will be found equally attractive: 

1 1 wonder, old friend Markham, staid and sombre clad clergyman that you are 
now, whether you ever recall, as I do, our summer’s trip to the White Mountains 
ten or a dozen years ago; and whether you would have any serious objection to my 
relating an incident or two of it compiled from my journal, which, written in a clear, 
boyish round-hand, now lies before me. After all, there is little to blush at My 
father, as good a man as you are, only laughed when I told him the story, and 
remarked that Poverty had its franchises as well as Wealth. 

4 A journey to those mountains now is a different thing from what it was In our 
Freshman days. The early traveller from your parsonage dreams coolly at night 
under the shadow of Mount Washington, and an extra night upon the Sound puts 
me in the same enviable position; but then, short as the lapse of time has been, it 
was an experiment to be thought of and canvassed in soberness, and with careful 
financial calculation. For us, with our purses in their usual collapsed state, it was 
indeed hazardous; but we risked it. Not however in stage-coaches and by the 
beaten track—that was out of the question. Nor could we walk; for unless a thing 
of that sort is done in style, you know, we might as well stay at home. Many a 
scheme was discussed, and more than one fruitless appeal for additional money went 
home to our paternal roofs. At last there came to my memory an old buggy of 
my father’s, battered and worn with parochial visits, but still defying storms and 
rocky roads, and at the same moment I bethought myself of a venerable horse, 
discarded early in the spring, by reason of lameness and manifold disorders, from a 
dashing stage line, who had since gained a precarious subsistence by the grassy 
highways of my native town, and in whom I knew by stolen experience in vaca¬ 
tion, the fire of youth and of the ancient days of grain was not entirely quenched. 

‘How fresh and beautiful that July morning was, when, thus equipped, we 
proudly left the ancient town of Toddville! How gaily our stiff-jointed steed 
pranced, as if oveijoyed at his return to traces and slavery I Our spirits were as 
light as our garments, and I remember the latter were rather too light for the cold. 
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damp mists of the Merrimack. But the ghostly fog vanished at the smell of the 
morning air, and the hot sun was beating upon us as we stopped at a roadside 
hotel Twenty miles before breakfast—that was a feat to boast of, and here it is 
in my journal, followed by an exclamation-point. 

‘But it was after breakfast that our journey and our pleasure began in earnest. 
Emancipated from the daily drudgery of study, happy in each other’s society, and 
in the anticipation of the wonders which we were to see, there was not a hill, a 
rock, or a tree, but was full of interest for us; not an incident but was food for 
mirth. Oh! Father Time ! Father Time ! I could forgive the hateful crow’s-feet even 
now visible in the comers of my eyes, I could pardon you my grizzled hair, my 
symptoms of dyspepsia, and the many hard knocks and rubs you have brought me, 
would you but restore again the capacity for enjoyment and the fondness for merri¬ 
ment I had but twelve short years ago. A country girl, with dress unhooked 
behind, was combing her hair at a window close by the wayside. Our buggy stole 
along the sandy road unheard, and we extemporized an eye-glass each with our 
half-closed hands. How quick her rosy flush and her start when she was aware 
of us; and how ludicrous her half-careless half-frightened return to the window, 
as though she was n’t to be out-faced by us, and it was nothing to be ashamed of, 
after all Our carriage, too confidently trusted, broke down. What bursts of mer¬ 
riment there were, as we trudged .painfully under the blazing sun, to the next 
blacksmith’s shop! Markham, from the buggy, addressed a few remarks to the 
inmates of a country school, and would have done himself credit had not the 
windows nearest the road been suddenly and violently shut by a blushing and 
demure school-mistress. We roared a comic song with the full strength of our lungs 
as we drove through the quiet streets and past the yellow-painted houses of the 
Shaker village at Enfield. Our team, as we with pardonable vanity called him, was 
a never-failing source of amusement. The old horse, doubtless remembering his once 
august position as a leader of a six-horse stage, used to dash up to every tavern, as 
if in the crazy vehicle behind him he heard again the aristocratic rattle of the coach 
boxes, or the crack of the driver’s whip. Then Markham or I would step gravely 
and calmly out, feel with a knowing air the animal’s warm sides, examine one of 
his hoofs (no matter which one) anxiously as though in some little doubt about that 
lameness, graciously present the hostler with a ‘remuneration’ for wetting his 
mouth, purchase a cigar and drive off at a decidedly slower pace than we drove up. 
How, whenever there chanced to be two hotels in the same village, this invariable 
practice of our steed was both inconvenient and expensive, but we always yielded 
to it, not only because we were obliged to, but because we never could eradicate 
from our minds the pleasing idea that we were an object of curiosity and interest to 
the tavern loungers. I think, to this day, that we were so, though perhaps the 
interest was less akin to envy than we then supposed. 

* Once, however, our hilarity received a sudden, and for the time an effectual 
check. We were at dinner—where, or on which day of our journey up, I have 
forgotten, and the incident is not mentioned in my journal It was after the regular 
hour, and of course we were dining alone. Emboldened by each other’s counte¬ 
nance, we made ourselves at home. Markham stupefied the landlord by calling 
lustily for mountain oysters, stewed owls, devilled frogs, and other like delicacies 
unheard of in that, region before. We jocosely complained that every thing was 
cold save the buttef. We drank eight or ten cups of tea each, (I wonder if they 
liave tea at dinner still in New-Hampshire,) that we might have an excuse for 
summoning the landlord’s daughter, who was pretty, as all girls then seemed to ma 
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We were just pledging each other in a brimming saucer of the beverage, and 
expressing loudly our determination to imbibe a willie-waught, when I glanced 
toward the open door. There, gazing upon us, with a look of doubtful recognition 
just breaking over his dark features, stood Professor B-, while over his shoul¬ 

der peered another face, which I well knew could only belong to the long limbs of 

Mr. R-, the German tutor. The thought that the commencement of the 

next term would see us both for the first time in the clutches of these gentlemen 
fell upon us with crushing and saddening weight, and finished at once our dinner 
and our tea. The Professor and Tutor, who were returning from an excursion 
similar to ours, passed on, leaving us in a'state of painful uncertainty as to whether 
we were known. But they had marked us, and I have always found in that feet 
the reason why we were both marked so low in Latin and German during the 
whole of our Sophomore year. 

‘ I asked you, my old friend, if you ever recall this excursion ? How foolish the 
question. Does your your wife never allude, with a roguish eye, to that night when 
we drove up, dusty and tired, to the dingy and confined Flume House, (now, I 
learn, no more ?) Does she never speak of the free-and-easy way in which you 
introduced yourself, and joined her party? Has she forgotten the next morning’s 
long walk around the Flume and Pool? It was hard work in those days, climbing 
along those rugged and precipitous paths, and females needed constant and unre¬ 
mitting attention. I presume it is so in some degree still. But if those circum¬ 
stances have escaped her memory, I know she yet laughs at that stupid mistake of 
the hostler in bringing out our sorry steed (he had begun to feel pretty stiff and 
lame in the morning by that time) before her father’s smart and lively equipage 
was ready. It was useless to assure the party that his disorder was only a founder; 
I see now the twinkle of their eyes and the pursing of their lips as they passed us, 
turning homeward. Then only, during that fortnight of fun, did I see Markham 
annoyed. He muttered, as we climbed the hill back of the house, ‘We should have 
left hereafter.’ 

‘Happy days were those which we passed at Tom Crawford’s, enlivened by his 
rough wit, and cheered but not inebriated by some fine old cider that we were 
vain enough to believe he only bestowed upon particular friends. By day we 
wandered over the craggy mountains and by the well-stocked trout-brooks, and by 
night we called forth the answering spirits from their caves with Tom’s long tin 
horn. We escorted chance females, pretty and otherwise, to the various interesting 
spots around his tavern. We flattered ourselves for a time, that we were the 
choice spirits of his establishment, and that the shadow of Mount Washington 
would fall darker and drearier, when, regretted and remembered, we should turn 
our feces homeward. No one saw the fearful inroads which time was making on 
purses whose constitution was naturally weak; no one, not even Crawford him , 
self, dreamed that our careless faces but concealed the gnawing anxiety that was 
destroying our inward peace. But it was soon over. One night Markham visited 
me in my room, his brow wore an unquiet look, his manner was perturbed and 
anxious. 

‘Here follow in my diary two or three pages of financial statistics and mathe¬ 
matical calculations which it would be useless to transcribe, partly because they 
are wholly uninteresting, and partly because, even to me, they are utterly unintel¬ 
ligible. It is enough to say that we fairly and honorably discharged our liabilities, 
started for home the next day by a different route, and the morning after found 
ourselves and our team some forty miles from Concord, where we could obtain a 
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supply of money, with exactly seventy-five cents remaining of the joint stock. 
We felicitated ourselves extremely on the nice economy which had so exactly 
measured our finances, and as Markham lectured with mock gravity on the sweet 
uses of adversity, our spirits, which had been somewhat sunken for a day or two, 
rose again. The sum was precisely what we wanted; fifty cents would procure 
our dinners, a nine-pence (that is, twelve-and-a-half cents) would purchase four quarts 
of oats and hay ad libitum, and the remaining nine-pence was good for four cigars. 
Not only necessaries but luxuries were thus at our command. Truly we were not 
yet empty enough to sing in the presence of the highwayman. 

‘ But the forty miles were not yet reduced to thirty when a shadow fell across 
our path, which I would willingly forget. It was a toll-bar, which strong and 
wide, stretched grimly across the road, looking like one of those family gibbets built 
in the good old days to accommodate a baker’s dozen at a time. But the ostensible 
object of the gallows was to prevent sorrow and extirpate crime; this cross-bar 
brought more woe upon us, and led us into more sin, I verily believe, than the leaf¬ 
less tree has ever prevented. May the young be warned by our remorse! ‘ How 

much? ’ I asked in a voice slightly trembling with emotion. We were appalled at 
the reply. Five-sixths of our precious hoard were remorselessly swept away by 
that dirty-bosomed female’s answer. We remonstrated, but in vain. We denounced 
the demand as extortionate; she was inured to complaint. We threatened to 
inquire at head-quarters; she quietly pointed to the printed rates which formed one 
side of her toll-house. It was too true—a horse and covered carriage could pass 
that gate only upon the disbursement of sixty-two and a half cents. It was some¬ 
thing, however, to be assured that the payment of this sum protected us from any 
further demands until we reached our resting-place. We had saved enough from 
the wreck of our fortune to insure us the grain. The health of our steed was entirely 
too delicate to allow us to forget him, but our dinner and cigars had vanished. 

* ‘ What is that ? ’ I exclaimed suddenly to Markham, when we had passed over 
in unbroken silence about five miles more of that expensive turnpike. Two tall 
uprights, connected by a cross-bar, a little shanty by their side, and another dirty- 
bosomed woman knitting in the door-way, started up like foot-pads in the road ahead. 
1 Hush I ’ said Markham fiercely. I glanced at my companion. His face was deathly 
pale, but wore an air of determination and recklessness such as Macbeth might have 
shown when, like us, he was impelled to crime by a force he could not resist. 
1 There is no other way,’ muttered Markham, as we saw that the gate was open. 
He gave the horse a blow which must have brought back to him vivid recollections 
of staging in heavy weather, and as the animal darted forward, he leaned over to 
me and commenced reciting with eager animation the first book of the Iliad, to 
which I bent forward with rapt attention to listen. As we passed the gate, I 
heard a female voice. It is a sound that is seldom without its charms to me, but at 
that moment the grand hexameters of Homer prevailed. Her music became an 
octave or two higher, but the song of the sirens would not have stopped us then. 
In a moment, however, a deep bass voice joined in the melody, and, stealthily 
looking behind, I saw a brawny man bearing down upon us, at a rate which 
threatened soon to outstrip that of our already wearied horse. We were gently 
trying to increase his speed, when a shrill tenor on our right, proceeding from a 
healthy-looking stripling, who was rapidly cutting across lots to intercept us, made 
the concert complete. Under these circumstances a hasty council of war was held, 
and we decided to stop. 

‘ ‘ Sorry to disturb you so much, my friends, for so trifling a matter,’ said Mark- 
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ham, with his usual urbanity, when the three, puffing and angry, had gathered 
around us. 

4 4 So you wanted to run the gate, you young rascals, did you ? ’ politely inquired 
the basso of the troupe. 

1 ‘ And tried to run over me too, the nasty villains,’ said the soprano, * and me a 
setting quiet on the bar.’ 

44 We were told a few miles back,’ returned Markham, with imperturbable good 
nature, 4 that there were no more gates to run.’ 

4 4 Now drat that Nance Butterfield,* said the prima donna, 4 isn’t she the big¬ 
gest liar that ever was raised in these parts ? ’ 

4 It was their turn now to hold a council of war, and I began to tremble at its 
probable result; but the politeness and good humor of my companion prevailed, 
and upon the payment of the trifling sum of twelve-and-a-half cents, we were at 
last suffered to depart, not, however, without a parting lecture more forcible than 
complimentary from the lady keeper, who had from the first been strongly in favor 
of applying to our case the extreme rigor of the law. 0 woman! worthy when 
obeyed, of all the praises poets and lovers heap upon thee, how thy sweet milk of 
human kindness turns to bonny-clabber when thy calls or thy entreaties are slighted 
and despised! 

4 And now the cloud which had been for days threatening and growing in our 
sight had spread and thickened until it overspread our entire horizon. We were 
strangers in a strange land, forlorn and penniless. Visions of future toll-gates 
obtruded themselves upon our imaginations, but we talked of them dreamily, as the 
traveller speaks of a possible accident by railway, with his mind not fully made up as 
to the course proper to be adopted. A worse evil we felt was about to befal us, 
which fora time neither dared to mention to the other, but as the morning wore on, 
the hungry looks of Markham glaring upon me and my no less ravenous responses, 
told the tale our lips refused to utter. On our joyous journey up, we had thought it 
little to call at a farm-house, fare sumptuously, we and our horse together, and leave 
our entertainers with numberless expressions of regard and invitations to repay the 
visit at our airy mansion in Beacon-street, and not a hint of pay ; but now, with 
our empty purses and our altered spirits, it was an experiment too hazardous to be 
attempted. Meanwhile, as if sympathising in our distress, our steed trotted stiffly 
and wearily on, oblivious of the swinging signs by the way-side, haply dreaming 
of the green lanes and luxurious commons of the town of Toddville. 

4 Noon came; over the meado.ws and corn-fields we saw the farmers and their men 
returning to their mid-day meal; through the open windows we smelt the fragrant 
steam of their coveted dinner, and saw them in their shirt-sleeves around the well- 
filled board. For us no table smoked, no comely housewife dispensed the grateful 
tea, no smirking hostler grained our tired steed. 4 There are occasions,* at last 
observed the sententious Markham, 4 when the prejudices of society should give 
way to individual necessities.’ As he uttered these words, we were approaching a 
hill, one of the many we had during the day encountered, and which were fast 
exhausting the strength of our noble animal. The haying season had passed, but 
here and there the provident eye of the farmer had selected a little patch of grass 
ns suitable for seed, and by the side of this ascent were stacked a few bundles, chosen 
from his wide-spreading fields as worthy of propagating a coming crop. We cast a 
hasty look behind; one universal dinner reigned around. It was but the work of 
a moment, while I leisurely drove to the top of the acclivity, for Markham to vault 
lightly over the stone fence, seize one of the precious bundles, and return heated 
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and excited to the chaise. The provender was snugly stowed away under the seat, 
and then commenced a flight from possible pursuit, which would have been inter¬ 
esting and instructive to a practised highwayman. It was at least an hour before 
we ventured to tether our fatigued and heated Bucephalus under the shade of a 
wide-spreading maple, by a running stream, and supply his wants. The stolen food 
seemed sweet to him. As for us, we were content to assuage our hunger with the 
fragrant leaves of the wintergreen, which grew luxuriantly by the road, with its 
last year’s berries, and with the inner bark of the white pine. 

‘ After this delicate and not altogether satisfactory repast, we pursued our journey. 
It was a type of the journey of life. The gayety and joyousness of youth had 
vanished with time and trial, and as the sun declined, we looked back with fond¬ 
ness, yet with pain and regret, to the time when the future was bright and glowing 
before us, when the way-side was strewn with flowers, and want and trouble were 
unknown. We recalled the dreams of days that were past; we lingered over the 
memories of our upward journey; and Markham’s eyes glistened as we spoke of 
the Flume and Pool 

4 Twilight wrapped us about in its cooling embrace, and our spirits rose again as 
the guide-board told us we were but three miles from our destination. Hopefully 
and patiently our brave horse still toiled on over the heavy road, and we began to 
converse cheerfully of rest from the anxieties and weariness of the day, when again 
the phantom that for thirty miles had ridden at our backs, showed itself before us. 
Upon the far extremity of the bridge which spanned the only river flowing between 
us and our night’s repose, the well-known signs upreared themselves against the 
dear sky — a small red house — an open gate. The ignominious failure of the morn¬ 
ing warned us to stop and parley with the iron-hearted keeper, but we decided to 
risk another race. Slowly and cautiously we approached the gate, trembling lest 
the footfall of our horse or the rumble of our wheels should betray us, before the 
time for decided action had arrived. But there was no movement perceptible within 
the house, and as we came opposite it we each gave a wild shriek, and with voice 
and lash urged our frightened animal to the top of his speed. The cool air of the 
evening had revived him, and his action surprised us, accustomed as we were to 
his sober movements. Up the river bank and along the wide stretch of intervale 
beyond he sped, as though the Erl King and his daughters were in hot pursuit. 
The geese fled cackling from their beds in the dusty road, the startled maids looked 
up curiously from their milking-pails, wondering at our mad flight, and the young 
colts in the barn-yards snorted and kicked, as if they envied our rapid gait. But 
we dared neither to look behind nor slacken our speed. The foam flew from our 
charger’s mouth, his sides were wet with perspiration, and his breast heaved with 
his unnatural exertion, but the rein was not drawn until afar in the distance the 
steeples and green tree-tops of Concord burst upon our view. Then timidly and 
cautiously I ventured a glance behind, through the little window in the rear of our 
vehicle. We had distanced all pursuit. 

4 The gayety and freedom with which, as of old, we threw the reins to the hostler 
at Gass’s Hotel, and the ease and dignity with which we strode into the bar-room, 
I recollect as if it were but yesterday. To this day the taste of the juicy beef-steak 
which we ordered is familiar to my palate. How grateful were the mild Havanas 
to lips so long unaccustomed to their soothing flavor! How proudly we puffed 
away at them, as arm in arm we paced up and down the long piazza in front of the 
inn! The fear of pursuit and recognition which for a time harassed us had vanished 
with our supper, and I ventured even to trifle with the danger which had so lately 
threatened us with fine and imprisonment 
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‘ * Landlord, 1 said I, as we approached the portly, good-natured proprietor of the 
hotel, * who is that ill-natured fellow that keeps the toll-gate on the bridge, about 
three miles above ? ’ 

‘ 4 Well, it keeps itself now, I guess,’ rejoined the worthy Mr. Gass, with a smile, 
1 we made it a free bridge about a month ago.’ ’ 


Letters from the Green Mountains. — Our readers will welcome anew 
our 4 Up-River ’ correspondent from his 4 covert in the mountains.’ He has 
been absent but a brief space from our pages, but already the query was 
multiplying upon us: 4 Where is your 4 Up-River’ correspondent?’ ‘Him¬ 
self shall make reply ’: 

4 The banks of the Winooski River are not so magnificent as the Hudson, near 
which my tent was pitched last summer. The Winooski takes its rise in the 
clouds, and by the oozings of the mountain'sides and the coalition of numerous 
little rills, finally manifests itself in a shallow stream, which, by a circuitous route, 
intercepted by many mill-dams, goes to contribute its own share to the beauty and 
glory of Champlain. Winooski is small indeed in the dry weather, in most places 
not up to a dog’s knees in depth, irresolute, and turning aside for fallen logs and 
little pebbly islets, not very limpid, but never stagnant. In some of its windings 
it encircles meadows of peculiar beauty, whose velvet softness is in frequent con¬ 
trast with the wild Titanic glens in which they lie. They are covered with flowers, 
like prairies, from which the winged little laborers bear their treasures to the clefts 
of the rocks, among the inaccessible acclivities, there to shuffle off the sugar from 
their thighs, and mix them with the dews of some Hymettus. There is abundance 
of honey hidden in the skeletons of the prostrate oaks and among the rended rocks ? 
untasted by the Samsons whose triumphal march is seen in the vale below. But 
Winooski is in his glory in time of freshet. When a sudden thaw has melted the 
snow from the mountains, which ascend from its banks on either hand through its 
whole extent, or violent swashing rains have lasted for two or three days, roll¬ 
ing down precipitately through innumerable channels into its bed, it sweeps 
onward with immense volume, and with the speed of a mill-race into the lake. The 
streets of inland towns witness the rare spectacle of navigation, and the miller 
stands on the deck of his trembling ark, expecting it to go to pieces on the rocks, 
or to be wrecked among the corn-stalks. In the spring when the ice breaks up, it 
is with immense thunderings, and as the moving masses hurry onward in their 
resistless course, the spectacle is sublime on the banks of Winooski or Onion 
River. Mr. Thompson, author of the 4 Green Mountain Boys,’ has given a graphic 
description of this in his novel called 4 The Rangers, or the Tory’s Daughter,’ which 
see. Time was when the speckled trout abounded in this stream, but this bashful 
fish has long since taken refuge in securer waters. He does not like the hum of 
villages, or the reflection of farm-houses on his stream, nor his bogs nor even his 
rocky coves to be shaken by locomotives, and refusing any longer to keep company 
with suckers and vulgar finnies, he buries himself in the cool seclusion of Peacham 
and Osmore, surrounded by woods. Even here he is surprised and decoyed from 
his fastnesses by the cunning art of Aurora Mallory, a fisherman of distinguished 
reputation in these parts. Mr. Mallory, as the result of fishing, has taken to farm¬ 
ing, but is always ready, on a favorable opportunity being presented, with the most 
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cheerfUl alacrity to return from farming to fishing. In fact, he alternates between 
the two. I do not say that he would be persuaded to leave his fields in the critical 
junctures of planting or of harvest, but on almost any other occasion he would 
forsake his plough-share on the mountain-side or hang his sickle in an apple-tree 
for a day or two, in order that he may not become rusty in the piscatory art It is 
his natural and peculiar calling. Fisherman nasdtwr non fit. It is impossible to 
breed an artificial enthusiasm in this matter. Some people are bom with a love 
of horses. Major Wiggins, at the age of eighly, still insisted on handling the reins, 
and would walk about his stables to inspect his stock with the keen appreciation 
of a young man of twenty-five. He was recovering after a hard struggle from a 
fever; not being able to obtain the consent of the physician to drive a new span 
before he got well, he begged hard to be allowed to stand a few moments on the 
porch that he might see his three-year old colt trotted before him on the lawn, in 
consequence of which indulgence the Major was seized with a relapse and died. I 
believe it is so with other tastes. For myself, I am free to confess that I can catch 
no fish, and never yet went with a party a-fishing that, owing to some untoward 
circumstance, the whole result of the expedition was not unsuccessful, as if I were 
a Jonah in the ship. Still I profess a great admiration if not enthusiasm for the 
art. I never knew a bom fisherman who was not possessed of something genial 
in his composition. Brooks, lakes, meadows, and the calm scenes of nature often 
revisited, soothe the temper. Waiting long for a bite, and getting lines out of a 
snarl, and hooks out of a stump, induces patience; baiting for other people, an 
obliging disposition; exercise, health; a good mess of fish, cheerfulness: and so 
on through the whole catalogue of virtues. On this account, although my luck is 
poor, I seldom lose an opportunity, when fairly presented, to go a-fishing. My 
last visit to Osmore was op the first of June, during a former visit to this State. 
Aurora Mallory was the guide, and rode before in a small vehicle of his own, sing¬ 
ing a variety of songs to cheer the way. We rode a matter of twenty miles, 
intending to stop at a number of small lakes. Several times we alighted to drop 
our lines in some brook which flowed by the way-side. On one occasion I was 
fortunate enough to jerk up a dazzling trout weighing about three-quarters of a 
pound, and threw him clean over in the highway where he floundered about in the 
dust, tarnishing his purple spots and rainbow colors. He was my last. The stream 
was full of logs, in the bark of which my hook became buried beyond the hope of 
extrication. Mr. Mallory was, however, successful, and caught a good mess. Hav¬ 
ing advanced several parasangs, as Xenophon would express it, and it being high 
noon, and our appetites sharpened by riding in the exhilarating mountain air, 
we thought it high time to sound the gong for dinner. We then kindled a fire 
and toasted our fish on the end of a sharp stick, together with slices of bacon, and 
having searched our baskets for some potato-bread and golden grass-butter, and 
dipped some water from a crystal spring, we did fall to with a ‘ realizing sense ’ of 
the luxury of this elegant entertainment. What smacking of lips on the grassy 
bank! * It is good,’ said I. ‘ It’s mor’n that,’ said Aurora, ‘ It’s natur \’ He, how¬ 

ever, preferred to eat his pork cold, cut into square chunks with a jack-knife. In the 
mean time the ponies were refreshed, and we travelled on to Peacham. At four 
o’clock the next morning we were on the way to Osmore, an oval lake embosomed 
in the woods. It was bitter cold, and although the first of June, the ices depended 
from the troughs where the horses stopped to water. W e kindled a fire in the woods 
at the water’s edge, of broken shingles, sticks, leaves, and shavings, and the birds of 
spring, half-frozen, hopped around until they nearly scorched their feathers in the 
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vicinity of the flame. Aurora did the fishing before breakfast, which meal was duly 
announced as ready about sunrise, and as that luminary dispensed his beams above 
the tree-tops, and our spirits were revived with good coffee, we launched forth into 
the lake and cast anchor. Our luck was immense. We had been piloted to the 
right spot Monstrous one and two-pounders were captured in numbers. We 
thought it trout-fishing extraordinary, but in the excitement of taking an enormous 
fellow, number two, for me, my hat went overboard, and in an instant was wafted 
beyond the reach of oars or poles. This compelled us to weigh anchor, and we 
did not succeed in getting upon the ground again. The sport was up, and we 
bade farewell, after patient waiting for renewed luck, to Osraore pond. Brook- 
trouting is perhaps more fascinating, and is very good in the Green Mountains. 
It is pleasant to follow the course of a stream which you can almost leap over, 
letting your line follow the course of its rapid current, detaining it a little while in 
the sly and pebbly retreats. Here, however, I can catch none, owing to the 
quaking of the bogs and the abundance of grasses, tendrils, and roots. Knowest 
thou how to cook a trout, in addition to the aforesaid method of toasting him on a 
sharp stick? Wrap him up in brown papers, without removing the viscera, and 
put him in the hot ashes. He is good. I hope to make an excursion to Memphra- 
magog, here called Magog, (for farther abbreviation, why not Gog?) There they 
take the big trout called Muscalonge. What I think of these waters and the 
adjacent shores must remain for some subsequent piscatory eclogue. It is a marvel 
to me that many who are fond of good fishing, and whose patience must be worn 
out in thrashing the used-up streams of Long Island, do not come to the State of 
Vermont more frequently now that the distance is abridged to a day’s journey. 
The scenery is of endless diversity. ‘ Camel’s-Hump * towers aloft and overlooks 
the whole State. To attain its highest point, and to scan the magnificent pano¬ 
rama which there bursts upon the sight with all its diversity of lakes, rivers, cities, 
villages, plains and mountains, is an attempt to which my ambition prompts, and 
which, with the assistance of adequate health and of good companions, I mean to 
carry through before its beard is again bristling with ices and its head crowned 
with snows. It is a work of no little toil, but once accomplished it is something 
to boast ofj and will leave a remembrance never to be effaced. Such is the testi¬ 
mony of those who have experienced * how hard it is to climb. 7 At the same 
time, it is little visited, the great crowd of summer travelers going where they can 
find accommodations, to the White Mountains. It has no Mountain-House, and I 
believe it must be ascended on foot. So much the better. Once up, you remain 
all night, and pitch your camp in the vicinity of the stars. You take an adequate 
supply of blankets or freeze to death. 

* The State of Vermont, rock-ribbed and rough as it is, is as much distinguished for 
substantial blessings as any other in the great confederation. Education is uni¬ 
versal, and the necessary comforts of life very equally diffused, while pinching 
poverty and pampered luxury are alike unknown. It is true that the hills do not 
bloom with purple grapes, and the fruit of the vine is not given to its hardy sons. 
But the sleek cattle are seen browsing on the mountain-tops, where standing 
quietly in relief against the blue sky, they look from the vales below as if they 
were sculptured from the solid granite. Some of the best farms are high up among 
the mountains, where you will find the dairies well stocked with rich cheeses, and 
yellow butter in white maple pails, and it is a remarkable feature in these moun¬ 
tains, wherein I believe that they differ from those of New-Hampshire, that they 
are for the most part green to their summits. They are appropriately named. The 
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maple is a distinguished ornament of the forest The symmetry of its * form, the 
cleanness of its foliage, its smooth and erect stem, its delicate and tender leaf, and 
the - Tyrian beauty of its hues in autumn, strike you with admiration. These 
regions are most favorable to its growth. Every year it enriches the State with a 
crop of sugar, and when the axe has been laid to the root of the tree, at what 
time old Boreas visits the earth, and the ‘Man of the Mountain’ is covered with icy 
mail, it produces a crackling, blazing fire, a substantial glowing coal, second only 
to hickory itself The wild strawberry now scents the air and abounds in all the 
meadows, and the feet of the cows as they return homeward at evening with full 
udders, are ensanguined with the juices of the delicious fruit The little Canadian- 
French girls, who live in the suburbs, collect the red harvest. The ‘ Rose of the 
Prairie,’ with its double white and red flowers, now blooms on the porches. There 
have been a few days of scorching heat; with these exceptions, up to the present 
time, the weather has been distinguished for an amabile frigus —a delightful cool¬ 
ness. It is the ninth of July, and ten o’clock P.M. The mercury stands exactly 
at sixty degrees. The full round moon shines with dazzling effulgence on the 
exquisite Dorian columns of the Capitol, as chaste a specimen of architecture as the 
country can boast; the mellow strains of well-mated wind instruments float on the 
cool and balmy air, and there is a splendid exhibition of auroral light, the rays 
vanishing and again appearing, darting like so many rosy fingers up to the very 
zenith. It is almost a sin to retire from the enchanting scene, to ‘ wrap the dra¬ 
pery of your couch around you, and lie down to pleasant dreams.’ f. w. %: 


Touching Delinquent Contributors. —A lady-correspondent in Penn¬ 
sylvania, whose cordial words of cheer have * touched us nearly,’ speaking 
of the Knickerbocker, and its correspondents past and present, observes: 

* Occasionally some who catered for us so delightfully disappear from the banquet; 
some to drink the new wine in our Father’s kingdom, while others, after long intervals, 
regale us with dishes of such exquisite flavor that their memory is tinted with the deli¬ 
cate perfume. How vividly live the picturings of quaint ‘John Waters ! ’ How cool 
and pellucid ‘His Sprynge / ’ Why does he not write more for ‘ Old Knick ? ’ I have 
looked yearningly a long time for his breathing words. There too is * John JI. Rhbyn.’ 
I have missed him long and much. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ Never will 
die from my memory the last droppings I ever read from his graceful pen — an article 
entitled ‘Seeds, 1 which appeared in your pages some four or five years ago. Closely 
allied to this is another gem, ‘The Young Gray-Head 1 written — by whom ? I have 
forgotten; but the bare mention of it bedims my eyes with tears, and I see the bereaved 
father, whose feet are no longer hope-shod, and the 4 home-star ’ glints less brightly 
since Death, with icy breath, chilled the fair flower of the household.’ 

Our old friend and correspondent John Waters is ( ex-officio ) at the head 
of one of our oldest metropolitan banking-institutions, and has little leisure 
to 4 court the coy muse; ’ while 4 John H. Rheyn ’ ministers in 4 the church * 
every Sunday, to the edification of all his parishioners, among whom he is 
greatly esteemed. Let us hope that this 4 reminder ’ may prompt both of 
our long-delinquent correspondents to reflect that our readers have not 
forgotten their welcome favors ; that they 4 cannot but remember such things 
were, that were most pleasant to them.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Oar readers who may be 
sojourning at the great sea ‘ watering-places,’ in these sultry days, over¬ 
hearing a vast deal of ocean-sentiment, if not ‘ talking it ’ themselves, will 
read with appreciative gratification the ‘ Sea-Shore Sketches ’ of our Mend 
and welcome correspondent, *H. P. L.,’ of which the present is the opening 
number: 

* ‘ Sun-set and silence on the land; 

Wild waves upon the shore; 

Where they break with a booming sound on the sand, 

Bolling with deep-toned moaning roar, 

Ever, yes, ever more! ’ 

* Thus spoke Alonzo Jigger. 

“Oh! Mr. Jigger, is that original?* said the soft voice of Minnie Low, as she 
leaned on that gentleman’s arm, slowly walking along the sea-shore, toward sun-set. 

* ‘Aye, indeed! ’ was the poet’s sole response. 

1 * Re-eally 1 ’ continued Minnie ; * you ought to publish your poetry, it’s so perfectly 
charming! ’ 

* * Could I but charm one fair being, and have her for my minister! * 

“ Oh! oh! Mr. Jigger ! Why, I declare, you must be in favor of woman’s rights: 
the idea of a woman being a minister is so absurd. Just fancy her in a pul-’ 

*‘ Take keer there! ’ shouted the driver of a two-horse wagon, as he ‘ gave the head ’ 
to a couple of beasts that were trying to improvise a trot: * take keer! ’ 

‘And they did take care. On whizzed the team over the hard, damp beach; breaking 
up Miss Minnie’s speech and the gravel at the same time: 

* * Stabs shine on the dashing waves, 

As they boldly leap for shore, 

And break, like the beat of a throbbing heart, 

On the breast they cover o’er, 

Ever, yes, ever more! * 

steamed away Alonzo. The hour, the day, the man, the young woman by his side? 
that great scene-painter, the Sun, working away at the West, and getting up a ‘Grand 
Sun-set Scene,’ prior to his departure for an Eastern engagement; the roll of the waves, 
the bracing air from the ocean, all conspired to warm up the boiler of his brains, and 
send out the steam of his imagination in the shape of rhyme. Nothing could hold him 
in, not even tallow-tanned leather reins; or, as we are speaking of steam, not even a 
‘ brake ’ (unless it were a break-down) could stop him. 

‘ Poor, charming little Minnie ! how I did pity her as she tried to look interesting at 
the poet, and interested m his — * discourse.’ It was a flat failure; and when the poet 
tried to carry her, in imagination, among the 

‘ ‘ Dashing waves, as they boldly leap for shore,’ 

it was evident poor Minnie was out of her depth, and was afraid of being drowned in 
the torrent of his flowing verse: 

“White wings, like the sea-gall’s, gleam, 

As they lazily rise and lower; 

The sails of a ship on a summer’s night 
Outside of the breakers that roar, 

Ever, yes, ever more! ’ 

* ‘Be-e-eautiful! charming! But, Mr. Jigger, I think we had better return to the 
hotel; the air is rather damp,’ suggested Minnie. 

‘ ‘ Dam — p! ’ said Alonzo to himself; then added, speaking out: ‘ but is it not beau¬ 
tiful to wander at sun-set by the sad sea-waves, quoting choice gems from bouquets 
woven in the brains of poets, and recite, in thrilling words, * Roll on, thou steep and 
deep blue ocean ’ ? Ah! Byron was immortal and-’ 
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4 4 Immoral!’ interrupted Beech Bark, Esq., who, over-taking him thus suddenly, 
broke in; adding, while he lifted his hat, 4 Miss Low, good evening! Lonzy, how d’ye 
do ? Miss Minnie, your mother is very anxious about you: sent me out as bell-man* 
to hunt you up. They ’re all going over to the 4 Hop,’ and want your company. Am 
sorry to break in on Lonzy’s poetical quotations—a 4 strong point’ of his. And now, 
having delivered my message, I’m off.’ 

4 4 But Beech -n-no! Mr. Bark 1 ’ imploringly cried Minnie, 4 do n’t go! I 

have n’t thanked you for your kindness in bringing Ma’s message—and-’ 

4 4 You ’re tired to death of Lonzy’s poetry. Cousin Jigger, my boy — the poetry of 
action and the prose of conversation: throw your fancy into the Mazurka and your 
facts into your speech: just watch me dance to night, and see if I do n’t break more 
hearts by my action than you could by your passion.’ 

4 4 It was moon-light. Alonzo Jigger sat by the sea-side ruminating: 

* 4 Hark the dashing, and crashing, and smashing, and splashing, 

'While the breakers roll in on that surf-beaten 6hore; 

Coming rumbling, and tumbling, and grumbling, and stumbling, 

While one's head is near stunned by the thundering roar.' 

‘Along the hotel piazza in the moon-light, escaping from the crowded room, Beech 
Bark and Minnie Low wandered arm in arm. The 4 Hop ’ was nearly over. That 
night Miss Low promised to become Mrs. Bark ; and a whisper of the 4 engagement ’ 
suddenly coming to the ears of Alonzo Jigger, caused him to write those memorable 
lines: 

4 4 The world is dark and cold for mej ’ 

which sentiment, as it was broached in July, makes us rather envy the poet’s situa¬ 
tion— if it was not one of 4 poetical license.’ 

Another ‘Sea-Shore Sketch ’ in our next. - - - Don’t laugh, nor call us 
‘ sentimental,’ after reading the following. Assuredly it was, at one while, no 
laughing matter. The other day—some six weeks ago, say—we took a 
long walk toward Tappaan-Town, along a road that was often travelled by 
Washington, (and once by poor Andre!) to visit a friend who was confined 
to his house from injuries received by a fall from the same, while shovelling 
snow from its roof, during the * last snow-storm of the season.’ After an 
hour of various chat, and a visit to the model-farm of the invalid, stocked 
not only with good horses, * sheep and kye,’ but all manner of fruits, we 
departed; and as we came away, our flannel-swathed sufferer said: * I shall 
send down to little Jose, in a day or two, a hen and her brood, for her little 
pets.’ Promptly enough they came; a beautiful dark-speckled matron, with a 
family of eight little * peepers,’the delight of all the juvenile household. 
An edifice, in the Ironic style of architecture, was constructed, (‘ alone we 
did it,’ Knick Senior and the Younger,) in an angle of the stone-wall which 
bastion8 the hill behind us; and in this light lattice-mansion we placed the 
exiled family. How happy were the little people to feed them; how joyous 
at sight of the wee chicks drinking from a flat tin vessel, lifting with every 
sip their eyes upward, as if in gratitude for the boon! Also it was pleasant 
exceedingly for the older folk to see the maternal guardian cluck into her 
enfolding feathery tent her tender young; and often came to us, when we 
saw this, the touching simile of our Saviour : ‘ 0 Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 
thou that killest the Prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thee together as a hen gathereth her brood 
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under her wings, but ye would not /’ Well, the little ‘peepers’ waxed 
strong, and their voices grew louder, and they wandered every day farther 
and farther from their mother; and one stormy night, when the wind 
howled over the Tappaan-Zee, and we heard the ‘ voices of all its waves’ in 
the night, the foolish mother and chicks were out in the tempest until 
morning. Her wings were not broad enough to embrace them all in her 
sheltering fold; and at daylight the cry went forth that ‘ two of the little 
chickens were dying! ’ They were brought into the house, and laid on a 
chair, wrapt in a soft flannel covering, at a safe remove from the kitchen- 
fire. There the children watched over them, with an assiduity and anxiety 
truly distressing. The film had gathered over the eyes of the little pets; 
their infrequent ‘peep’ was husky and almost indistinct; and the ‘cry 1 
that‘they were dying’would have touched the hardest heart It was a 
sorrowful thing to see; but by and by ‘sadness was turned to joy.’ In an 
hour the little things were .walking about and in two hours were well 
again. Wet eyes were dried; and the cherished ones now of all the little 
brood are the survivors, whose dubious fate was watched with many tears. 
How about that other hen and chicks, ‘A. H. S ’ ? - - - ‘ Audi alteram par¬ 
tem 1 is our motto always; and Mr. Henrt Sedlet, upon whose alleged pla¬ 
giarism of ‘ The Battle of Bunker-Hill 1 we animadverted in our last number, 
shall have the full benefit of the maxim. Premising that we received from two 
correspondents in Chicago assurances that the poem in question was put upon 
the theatre-bills of that town for recitation as ‘ written 1 by Mr. Sedley ; that 
the journal in which it appeared published it as written by him, and still 
announces it as ‘ furnished by Mr. Sedlet for publication in its columns as 
original with himself; 1 that when this paternity was first disputed, then 
authoritatively denied, Mr. Sedlet still persisted that he was the author of 
the ballad, and could produce the original manuscript from Boston; premis¬ 
ing our positive assurance of all this, we give without comment the follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter of Mr. Sedley to the Editor : 

1 Three years ago I put together a poem or ode upon the subject of the * Battle of 
Bunker-Hill/ At this time my father, W. H. Sedlet Smith, of Boston, and myself 
were often in the habit of writing in conjunction, he often correcting, altering, or 
amending various essays of mine, and often taking my subjects or ideas and * working 
them up ’ for the purpose of literary or dramatic effect. This poem of mine was much 
like that which 1 have since learned was published in the Knickerbocker for June, 
1852. Shortly after writing this poem, I went to the South and remained for some 
time: while there I noticed that my father had recited a poem called * Bunker-Hill * 
upon some occasion, which poem 1 naturally concluded was my poem, altered and 
amended by him. On my return to Boston he spoke of it, but not in such a manner as 
to disabuse me of this impression, nor did 1 see the copy from which he had recited. 
I had never seen the poem in the Knickerbocker, or ever heard of it. 

* Some months ago, in this city, a young lady showed me a copy of * Bunker-Hill/ 
which she said my father had given her in manuscript. I took it and recited it at 
Rice’s Theatre in this city, on the occasion of the last night of the season of 1858-4. 
Much of the language seemed entirely familiar to me, and I was fully persuaded that 
it was my ground-work altered, improved, etc., by my father. Shortly after, a gentle¬ 
man of this city called upon me and greatly desired to have it published: 1 was averse 
to this, but finally consented, putting the heading, 'epolcen by Mr. Sedlet on the last 
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night of the season/ etc., etc.; thus laying no daim whatever to its authorship. This 
I did out of delicacy, thinking my father had more to do with it than I, being as I have 
already assured you, entirely ignorant that it had ever been printed. The gentleman 
in question, without my knowledge and against my wish, altered my heading to ‘writ¬ 
ten by,’ etc.; and soon after, to my great astonishment, appeared an article stating the 
poem to have been by ‘ Richard Hayward*,’ and published in the Knickerbocker in 
June, 1852. I wrote to my father on the subject, and am now in receipt of his reply, 
corroborating the statement of its true authorship, and explaining the mistake which I 
had made, at the same time saying there was a strong resemblance in slyle, etc., 
between the poems.’ - - - * I trust this will satisfy you that 1 have been guilty of 
no intentional or wilful plagiarism, and in the mean time I will take care that equal 
publicity be given to its correction.’ 

In a second note to the Editor Mr. Sedley reiterates specifically, in the 
following terms, the statements made in his previous letter: 

* First : That I never authorized the publication of the poem, or claimed its pater¬ 
nity. 

‘ Second : That its publication, in such a form, was through the mistake of a friend, 
and unsanctioned by me. 

* Third : That, notwithstanding this, the fact of my having written a poem on the 
same subject had produced an erroneous impression with some persons, which I imme¬ 
diately corrected when informed of its existence, through the medium of the ‘Chi¬ 
cago Tribune ,’ a paper of the largest influence and circulation here.’ 

With these statements and counter-statements we leave the entire matter 
with our readers. We have done with it - - - The subjoined revised 
edition of k The Old Oaken Bucket' strikes us as almost a parody, but we may 
be mistaken. At any rate, its ‘ revelations ’ will remind many a country-born 
metropolitan of what he saw and experienced in ‘ life’s young day: ’ 

* How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The cheese-press, the goose-pond, the pigs in the wild-wood, 

And every old stump that my infancy knew. 

The big linkum-basswood, with wide-spreading shadow; 

The horses that grazed where my grand-mother fell; 

The sheep on the mountain, the calves in the meadow, 

And all the young kittens we drowned in the well. 

The meek little kittens, the milk-loving kittens, 

The poor little kittens we drowned in the well. 

* I remember with pleasure my grand-father’s goggles, 

Which rode so majestic astraddle his nose; 

And the harness, oft mended with tow-string and * toggles,’ 

That belonged to old Dolly, now free from her woes. 

And fresh in my heart is the long maple-wood-pile, 

Where often I’ve worked with beetle and wedge, 

Striving to whack up enough to last for a good while, 

And swearing because my old axe had no edge. 

And there was the kitchen, and pump that stood nigh it, 

Where we sucked up the drink through a quill in the spout; 

And the hooks where we hung up the pumpkin to dry it; 

And the old cider-pitcher, ‘ no doing without: ’ 

The old brown earthen-pitcher, the nozzle-cracked pitcher, 

The pain-easing pitcher, * no doing without.’ 

‘And there was the school-house, away from each dwelling, 

Where school-ma’ams would govern with absolute sway; 

Who taught me my ‘ ’rithmetic, reading, and spelling, 

And ‘ whaled me like blazes ’ about every day. 
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I remember the ladder that swung in the passage, 

Which led to the loft in the peak of the nouse; 

Where my grand-mother hung up her ‘ pumpkin and sassage/ 

To keep them away from the rat and the mouse. 

But now, far removed from that nook of creation, 

Emotions of grief big as tea-kettles swell, 

When Fancy rides back to my old habitation, 

And thinks of the kittens we drowned in the well. 

The meek little kittens, the milk-loving kittens. 

The poor little kittens we drowned in the well/ 

Is n’t that 4 Old Oaken Bucket’- ish? - - - We spake of The Strawberry 
in a subsection of our last Gossipry; and now let us do honor to its suc¬ 
cessor— The Raspberry. How bountiful, how timely in its bounty, is 
Providence! No sooner has one variety of fruit vanished than another 
appears, to take its place and anew regale the palate. A day or two ago, 
in company with an esteemed friend from the charming village of Nyack, on 
the western shore of the Tappaan-Zee, upon which, from our summer sanc¬ 
tum we look down as it were upon a map, we ascended to the Rockland 
Tower , a mile or so distant, from which a view is obtained second only to 
that commanded from the Kaatskill Mountain-House. After enjoying the 
wide-spread scene, embracing near and distant mountains, secluded vallies, 
Long-Island Sound and the lordly Hudson, with the villages upon their 
banks, and many an inland town, nestled in pleasant vales, so it was that 
we addressed ourselves to descend. As we sauntered along, beguiling the 
way with much pleasant discourse, we were made aware of the presence of 
raspberries in all the region round about. The whole air was redolent of 
them. Thinking of the dear little girl who, two or three days before, had 
placed a small plate, containing about a dozen of the same berry upon the 
breakfast-table, as a surprise 4 for father,* we made a big cup of oak-loaves, 
and in an incredibly short space of time we had amassed a quart or more of 
the delicious fruit Insomuch, that when we reached the sanctum, there 
was sufficient for a lunch, with white bread and butter, and a half bottle of 
‘Mum’s Cabinet,’ to moisten our throats withal, after our long walk—leaving 
enough, moreover, for after-dinner dessert, and especially to reward the 
little creature whose remembered generosity first prompted the acquisition 
of the fruit After all, how much of true enjoyment one can take 4 as he 

goes along! ’ Is it not so, N-of Nyack? - - - We think the lover 

who should attempt practically to decide the following 4 Question before a 
Debating Society' would see before him a ‘divided duty,’ which would 
puzzle him not a little: 

‘ The question before the meeting is this: If a feller, what is a feller, and his gal, are 
about to be parted for a time, and they propose to exchange daguerreotypes, and for 
that purpose the feller goes with his gal to the daguerreotype shop, and is to pay for 
having the * pictures took; ’ and he only has money enough to pay for one picture in 
an orcunaiw case, and the other in a magnificent case, which picture should he put in 
the magnificent case, his own ugly mug or hern? Would it be gallant in him to put 
her mug in the ugly case? Wouid it be jinerous in him to put his mug in the ugly 
case which she has to keep? That’s the question before the meeting/ 

Who shall solve the difficulty ? - - - We state, to correct an impres¬ 
sion which has obtained in some quarters, that the 4 Knickerbocker Gallery ’ 
will be an entirely original work, and not composed, in any part, of articles 
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that have before appeared in print. The Editor hereof desires also to add 
that the direction of the work is wholly in the hands of the Committee, who 
entirely unknown to himself commenced and carried forward the generous 
and gratifying tribute. - - - There is a touch of HooD-like simplicity 
and feeling in the following, which will recommend it to the heart of the 
reader. ‘ Mercy More * must send us ‘ some more : ’ 

* Poor lone Hannah, 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes: 

Gray and wrinkled. 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournful muse. 

Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 

When tlie bloom was on the tree — 

Faded Hannah, 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 

* Not a neighbor 

Passing, nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper, 

* Is there from the fishers any news ? ’ 

Oh! her heart ’s adrift with one 
On an endless voyage gone! 

Lonely Hannah, 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 

* Fair young Hannah 

Ben, the sun-burnt fisher, gaily woos. 

Hale and clever, 

For a willing heart and hand he sues. 

May-day skies are all a-glow, 

Ana the waves are laughing so! 

For her bridal 

Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 

* Close beside her, 

Through the peach-trees’ bloom, a pigeon coos. 

But she shudders, 

For the wild south-easter mischief brews. 

Round the rocks of Marblehead, 

Outward bound, a schooner sped; 

While poor Hannah 
Dropped a silent tear upon her shoes. 

‘ ’T ’is November. 

Now no tear her pallid cheek bedews: 

From Newfoundland, 

Not a sail returning will she lose. 

Whispering hoarsely, ‘ Fishermen, 

Have you —have you heard of Ben? ’ 

Half-crazed Hannah 1 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 

* Twenty winters 

Since have bleached the rugged shore she views. 

Twenty seasons! 

Never one has brought her any news. 

Still, with dim eyes, silently 
Ever}' white sail watches she : 

Poor, lone Hannah ! 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes! ’ 

To our conception, very touching. - - - We shall remember this scorch¬ 
ing hot fifth of July for many a long day, not alone for the heat, but for a 
day-dream that we had, leaning back in the ‘ old arm-chair ’ after saturating 
slip after slip of ‘ Gossip ’-paper with the perspiration that actually trickled 
from ‘ this good right hand ’ as we wrote. Sleep gradually stole over our 
VOL. xliv. 14 
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senses, 4 and as we slept we dreamed a dream It seemed but a moment, 
and we were sitting on the north side and lower shelf of an ice-berg, in 
company with Lieut. Kane, and our feet were dangling in the water, the cold 
water below. Both of us had stepped out of our flesh, and were sitting in 
our skeletons; when suddenly * a gust of wind stert up behind 7 and whist¬ 
led through our ribs, and Kane was turning toward us, with satisfaction 
4 in’s aspect,’ when suddenly we awoke, 4 and behold it was a dreamand 
like 4 as a dream when one awaketh ’ passed away also all thought, all imagi¬ 
nation even, of any thing cooler than ninety degrees of thermometrical heat. 
But stay! — here comes Mary with a dew-besprent pitcher, the chunks of 
ice clicking and clinking against its sides. It is growing cooler. There is a 
decided change in the atmosphere! - - - Coming home from our country- 
church this most lovely of summer Sunday mornings, we sat down to 
repose by one of the river-windows of the sanctum; and taking a good 
glass, we scanned the eastern shore of the Tappaan-Zee, until Sing-Sing 
prison, some eight miles distant, entered upon the field of vision. A sad day 
is Sunday to the prisoners and captives there fast bound in fetters of iron. 
No work, no exercise, no conversation. Semi-darkness, total silence, a 
narrow cell—and these are all. Nine hundred human beings, including 
both sexes, are thus immured, as it were, at the end of our glass! And 
every one of those nine hundred wretched persons was once an infant, and 
smiled in its vague dream of joy as it fed itself asleep on its mother’s bosom. 
Every one of them awakened love in some less or larger circle of related 
hearts, and was cared for, toiled for, cherished. Perhaps some one might 
have been found that would have died for it —nay, that did die for it. For that 
the mother perished; or the manly father, pitted unequally against poverty 
and misfortune, broke the o’erstrained heart-string. Take the sternest, 
hardest in that multitude, and somewhere in his bosom are wrapped up 
household memories, souvenirs of love, gleams and glimpses of innocence, 
and miniature plans and picturings of hope. Many a one is at this moment 
groaning in spirit in the Sing-Sing prison, to whose dark heart the key 
might be found; but who, aware that he is shut out alike from sympathy 
and from the world, feels that he already knows the utmost which fate can 
give or take away. Hope has no blandishments in store that can seduce, 
nor fear a threat that can appal. - - - There was a 4 right good time ’ 
at Piermont, on the last 4 Sabbath-Day of Freedom.’ From the commanding 
position of 4 Old Knick Mount ’ we could look down upon the long proces¬ 
sion of citizens and strangers, as it wound slowly up Seymour’s (late Tall- 
man’s) Mountain, preceded by a troop of Rockland Dragoons and the 
handsome 4 Piermont Guards ’ of 4 our town.’ In company with several agree¬ 
able friends, we joined the cavalcade; and when we arrived upon the ground, 
the sight was a cheering and beautiful one. In the still woods, overlooking 
4 mountain, field, and flood,’ was erected a platform for the speakers and 
‘officers of the day,’ around which was an amphitheatre of seats, which 
were filled with a perspiring, patriotic crowd of both sexes, flanked by the 
military of the day; a fine band occasionally filling the air with stirring 
music. ‘The Declaration’ was read, and well read, an excellent oration 
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was delivered, and then the assembly defiled down the mountain, and 
gradually dispersed. A supper and ball in the evening, and uncounted fire¬ 
works closed ‘the day we celebrate.’ - - - A friend at a far-off point of 
far-off Michigan related to us the other day the following, which may be consi¬ 
dered as a striking example of Sharp Practice by a Tenant , whereas, as a gene¬ 
ral thing, the sharp practice is altogether on ‘the other side of the house: ’ 

’Squire-had leased one of two contiguous houses to a noted character in 

our town, a lawyer of high standing, and sotne few years ago a member of the 
Legislature, and withal a desperate and incorrigible wag, and a hopeless 
debtor. Quarter after quarter passed away; and the landlord never found 
his tenant at home when rent-day came, nor provided with funds when he 
met him in the street; although on such occasions he was always liberal of 
promises. At last, as a dernier resort, a writ of ejectment was issued, and 
notice to vacate within fourteen days (the time prescribed by law in Michi¬ 
gan) served on the delinquent tenant. No notice being taken thereof, on 
the afternoon of the day specified the landlord proceeded, with the proper 
officers, to the premises, with the dire intent of pitching his victim into the 
street, ‘ neck and heels.’ But, on arriving at the place, what was his cha¬ 
grin to’find that his tenant had that very morning removed — into the 
adjoining home, which happened to be vacant just then ; a note being left 
on the steps of his late residence, politely suggesting the propriety of cer¬ 
tain repairs in his new abode, and requesting the ’Squire to see to it as soon 
as convenient. Of course new proceedings had to be instituted, and there 
being no such thing as ‘ distress for rent ’ (except in the landlord’s pocket) 
in Michigan, another writ of ejectment was issued and served. The evening 
before the time was up, the landlord called on his debtor, and found him 
just sitting down to supper in his old home, to which he had again removed 
that very afternoon! He was profuse of compliments, and thanked the 
Squire heartily for the improvements which had been made in the dwelling 
during his absence. A new process was at once issued; and, this time 
determined not to be tricked, the landlord procured occupants for both build¬ 
ings, rent free for a full quarter, fearing to leave either empty till he was 
fairly rid of his customer. On comparing notes, he found himself minus 
over a year’s rent, beside the quarter given on the two houses, and the 
expense of suits, etc.! A beautiful instance of the uncertainties of the law 
‘ in such case made and provided ! ’ - - - We ran out the other day to ‘ Mast- 
Hope,’ on the Delaware, in Pennsylvania, to view the glorious scenery which 
is commanded from the New-York and Erie Railroad, and to catch some fish. 
Never was there a better ‘time.’ As we sped along in the large airy cars, 
upon the broad gauge (ah! departed Seymour! how much do rejoicing tra¬ 
vellers owe to thee!) there were daguerreotyped upon the memory summer 
pictures of largest variety and rarest beauty. Arrived at ‘ the Hope,’ and 
safely and most comfortably ‘bestowed’ with our old Binghamton host, 
Lord Clifton Hall, we awaited the arrival of a cherished friend from the 
most charming town in all the lovely county of Broome, whom we had ‘ come 
half-way ’ to meet. In fifteen minutes the train came rushing eastward, and 
he was with us. The next morning early, clad in such garb as becomes true 
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fishermen, there was a jolly party of us who set forth in boats mounted on 
wheels, to ‘Wolf-Pond/ Upon what we saw on the way, what we expe¬ 
rienced at the ‘Pond,’ and what we saw and enjoyed on our return, we shall 
dilate in another number. It is too warm to write another word. Gosh ! Hot¬ 
test spell of weather ‘ ever was in the world! ’ - - - A friend of ours has 
just been mentioning, that on one occasion he was addressing ‘ the Court ’ at 
the bar of one of the Middle States, upon a subject of great moment to his cli¬ 
ent, when his attention was arrested by a singular circumstance. He observed 
that whenever he dwelt upon the particular point of his argument which he 
wished especially to enforce, * the Court’s ’ head went down behind his ele¬ 
vated desk, and presently arose again. Changing his position slightly, he 
saw the mystery of this singular occurrence; and when, soon after, it was 
repeated, he paused in his remarks, and said: ‘When ‘the Court’ has 
finished eating its water-melon, I shall proceed with my argument, not with¬ 
out the hope of being at least partially heard! ’ And this reminded us of 
the reply of a certain ‘Court’ at the West to a question ‘of Counsel 
‘ Does the Counsel understand ‘ the Court ’ to say that its last ruling is 
according to law ? ’ ‘To which thus then* ‘the Court:’ ‘If ‘the Court’ 
understand herself— and she think she do — it ar*! ’ There is much talent 
and also ‘some’ ignorance on the western ‘bench.’ - - - Situated in 
the beautiful village of Binghamton, in Broome county, is Mrs. Backus's School 
for Young Ladies , which deserves especial commendation, not alone from the 
fact that the pupils are well and thoroughly taught in all the various branches 
of the languages, sciences, and arts, but for the elevated and Christian character 
of the Principal and her Assistants. Mrs. Backus is a lady of rare accom¬ 
plishments, possessing remarkable ease and dignity of deportment, and her 
association with and care of her pupils is so familiar and maternal that they 
invariably imbibe much of the grace of manner and ease in conversation 
which characterize herself Take it all in all, we know of no similar insti¬ 
tution which combines so many desirable advantages as this ; and parents 
who have daughters to educate would do well to consult the many eminent 
references of this school—or visit the institution itself. The delightful jour¬ 
ney thither on the Erie rail-road, would of itself repay the expense of 
time and money. - - - A SEEDY-looking old negro, with a ‘brick’ 

in his old white hat, and a ‘weed’ round it, staggering along the 
street the other day, attracted the attention of some youngsters, who imme¬ 
diately commenced imitating his walk; calling out ‘ Uncle Tom,’ and other 
opprobrious epithets. The old fellow bore it patiently for a few seconds, but 
when they continued ‘heaping coals of fire on his head,’ he could n’t stand 
it any longer. Sitting down on the curb-stone, he called out : ‘ Who you 
call Uggle Tob? D-d-do yer know wha’ got de b-boys h-hoo mockt de 
p-propht L-l-lisha ? De bars et ’um ! ’ ‘ Ya-as! ’ answered a young ’un, 

‘ but you ain’t no prophet ’Lisha though! ’ ‘ ’Sides,’ chirped another, ‘ he 

never got drunk! ’ We think that last brick ‘knocked him,’ for when we 
came away he.was lying flat on the pavement. - - - Our readers have lost 
much if they have failed to peruse the several articles upon the '‘Life and Cha¬ 
racter of William Pitt' as they have appeared from time to time in the pages 
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of this Magazine. The series is concluded in the present number; and we 
call especial attention to the admirable manner in which our correspondent’s 
task has been ‘accomplished. - - - Our esteemed Mend the ‘ Peasant 
Bard,’ whose muse is as simple) fervent and direct as that of the true and 
natural poet whom he apostrophizes, sends us the subjoined 'Epistle to Hugh 
Ainslie' Apropos of our Scottish bard: we hope to announce the speedy 
publication of his volume, now passing through the press. Another corre¬ 
spondent writes: 4 What a BuRNS-like hand you have in Hugh Ainslie! I 
thought! was perusing the departed Scottish ‘Son of Song’s’ own lines, 
when I read the following from the *Merry Maids o' Scotlandf in your last 
number: 

‘ When dreary days o’ winter 
War scailing sleet and snaw, 

Tour fresh, unfrosted merriment 
Sent simmer through the ha’: 


‘ I’m far awa’, I’m lang awa’, 

An’ muckle’s come atween 
The nights we reeled it in the ha’, 

Or linked it on the green,’ 

et cetera.’ But to the lines of our New-England ‘brither,’ touching which, 
we have gone off at a tangent concerning something else: 


Dear Friend : Surprise you ’ll doubtless feel. 
When this you get, and break the seal; 

But one who wishes for your weal 
Subscribes the writing; 

The Muses, fiddling the Scotch reel, 

Do the inditing. 

T is sympathy that prompts my line: 

I never saw your face, and mine 
You never saw; but I opine. 

That’s matter small: 

The children of ‘ the tuneful Nine ’ 

Are brothers all. 

The flowery, green Parnassian way, 

What crowds bedust it in our day! 

Faith! they’ve laid rails, and engines play 
Te Deums on it, 

And ‘ticket through’ all who can pay 
A third-rate sonnet 

For one, all independent grown, 

I ’ll have Parnassus of my own! 

Old Holyoke, or ‘Ascutney’s cone,' 

As classic should be, 

Or grand Monadnock’s regal throne — 

Ye gods 1 they could be 1 

How few who try the rural song 
Strike notes that to the fields belong! 

But lack some truthful feature strong: 

As painters clever 

Oft put the milk-maid on the wrong 
Side of the heifer. 

The feet is, he who doesn’t know 
The prose, the poetry can’t show, 

Of rural life, and make it glow 
With life-blood warm: 

Whoe'er that saw the beauteous bow, 

Saw not the storm ? 

Gill, (Mass.,) July 8,1854. 


* Mat Washing ! ’ *—I would rather own 

As mine that simple gem alone, 

Than half the stilted poems thrown, 

With flourish grand, 

From the great press, and puffed and blown 
About the land. 

Whafce’er may be your fortune's grade, 

I’d take it, were the wager laid, 

That you have seen both 4 light and shade 
Of Scottish life,’ 

And weary has your heart been made 
By worldly strife. 

O brother bard 1 caust thou explain 

Why Sorrow wakes the sweetest strain ? 

Just as we hear the dear refrain 
That robins sing, 

While showers down the drenching rain 
In time of spring. 

Blaw sweetly Scotia’s pipes, my brither! 

I luve her; she’s my great grand-mither, 

Sae there’s a sort o’ kindred tether 
Hauds me to thee; 

But mair thy sang, for sic anither 
We rarely see. 

Fame’s eye may never yet have seen us; 

Fate from the world’s applause may screen us; 

But shall these things suffice to wean us 
From song? No! never! 

The heirs of true poetic genius 
Holdfast for ever! 

Adieu, O bard of Nature’s making! 

Some day thy hand I may be taking: 

Do n’t know: fain would — but Care is shaking 
Full fast life’s sand; 

But I Ve a notion we ’ll be waking 
In the leal land. 

‘Peasant Bard.' 


* The tide of a little poem of Mr. Ainsue's, published in a former number of the Knicker¬ 
bocker. 
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k Macte virtute, 1 good ‘ Peasant ! ’ - - - Communications, in fresh and cor¬ 
dial letters, pour upon us in these sultry days, from glad town-friends, errant 
in cool country haunts; and among them comes the ensuing free-and-easy 
chat from an old friend. He dates from ‘ Up North,* in mid-June: 

‘ The world is full of beauty just now, here in the country. Do you not revel in 
space and freedom? Your town-sanctum was pleasant exceedingly, and from it still 
speak memories that delight me to recall; but yet, do you not give the country the 
preference ? Another sanctum you have, and the same familiar objects are about you, 
and not a few of the same friends may follow you. All will, if not in body, yet in 
spirit: and so, good friend, ‘ in contentment rest.’ 

‘From the regions of the north I write you, for I have taken an early start, and shall 
not return before autumn. I wish you could be present with me for a few days, where 
I am; and I ’ll tell you why. I have overhauled our old friend, ‘Kit Kelvin,’ who, as 
you know, has quitted the seas, and is fast-anchored amid the marble of Vermont. 
He has selected a romantic, quiet corner in the town of Rutland, at Sutherland Falls, 
and has placed his hopes upon a marble-mill: a good investment, for the marble is of 
that kind which must supersede the Italian. It is Italian, and the inexhaustible quarry 
‘ contingent ’ to the mill is varied in style and shading. There is beauty even in a stone. 
Could you see the varied shades that are mingled together, exquisitely blended, the fine¬ 
ness of the stock, its durability and elegance of finish, you would desire to ornament 
your cottage with mantels, tables, and the like, that would please the eye and gratify 
the taste. There is also a fall of water here, sublimely beautiful — Otter Creek — tum¬ 
bling, whirling, eddying, bubbling, dashing, roaring, and leaping a distance of some 
hundred and twenty feet in about one hundred and fifty. The banks are lined with 
the graceful cedar arbor vitae; and in mid-winter the frozen spray and pendant icicles 
must enhance the picturesque beauty to fullness. I should say, with positive boldness, 
that there is not another such a water-privilege in the United States. Were this 
secluded spot known, (and it must be,) how many enterprising men would seek to be 
benefited thereby! A hotel is needed here, and it would be crowded. The Boston and 
Burlington rail-way runs directly in front of the office of the Sutherland Falls Company, 
(of which Kit Kelvin is one,) and every facility is thus offered for the successful pro¬ 
secution of business. The company ship a large amount of inch-slabs to New-York, 
where it is used for furniture purposes, and distributed throughout the Union. Table- 
tops and interior decorations are manufactured from this Italian vein, and are perfect 
pictures in themselves. Consumers can procure this marble at a less cost than the 
freight and duties which are paid upon the article from Italy, and it is better marble, 
and will eventually take the precedence. 

‘ Sutherland Falls is a beautiful, romantic place, and in the summer and autumn it is 
frequently ‘ called upon ’ by visitors from the large towns; and I know of no place 
better suited for such pic-nic parties than here, among the cone-like cedars. Hard by, 
you find a hospitable house, where, in case of need, the stranger is refreshed with viands 
that excel the forced French condiments that are placed before us in large hotels; and 
the motto is, ‘ Cry aloud and spare not! ’ The New-York daily papers are left here, 
and amid the quietness of the spot, the news of a wrangling world come fresh and 
prompt to tell the daily story of the rise and fall of stocks and stock-jobbers, the unsa¬ 
tisfactory state of affairs at the Capitol, and the floating buzz of unsettled* positions in 
the world at large.’ 

Fanny Kemble gave a dramatic reading of Shakspeare’s Julius Cassar 
in Rome, recently. What a treat it must have been, to hear such a delivery 
as hers, on the very spot where the deeds the great bard described were 
enacted! - - - Our anecdote of the Western judge who would ‘take 
a mackerel,* reminds a New-Hampshire correspondent of a similar arrange- 
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ment which once fell under his observation: ‘An agent of a manufacturing 
company, in a pleasant village of ‘ Old Rockingham,’ New Hampshire, was 
rather noted for his meanness in money-matters. He also combined a great 
dislike of alcoholic drinks with a weakness for hard-boiled eggs. Being in 
Boston one day, a friend, who was unacquainted with his peculiar tastes, 
met him near the ‘Revere,’ and asked him to ‘ imbibe.’ * Thank you,’ replied 
the agent; * I don’t drink, but I'll take a boiled egg and three cents ! ’ The 
inviter immediately ‘ broke ’ for Quincy-Market, to obtain the desired refresh¬ 
ment ! - - - ‘ An Admirer of Poetical Genius ’ sends us the following 

‘ emanation ’ from a Missouri poet who, if he goes on as he has begun, will 
bid fair to snatch the bays from the brow of our world-famed contributor, 
K. N. Pepper, Esq.: The reader has no doubt seen a statement in the public 
prints of the ‘ shooting affair ’ which gave rise to the following stanzas. The 
author, with the modesty always belonging to true genius, declined publish¬ 
ing to the world his effusion, and therefore only had a few copies printed and 
circulated among his personal admirers, from one of whom we obtain the 
copy which we give below: 

*1. As I was going down Fourth-street, 

One o’clock or later: 

Mr. Hoffman I did meet, 

A running from Mrs. Baker. 

‘2. As I was coming up Fourth-street, 

It was Mrs. Baker I did meet; 

She looked at me and turned around, 

And shot at Hoffman on the ground. 

‘ 3. She shot at him upon the street, 

And in the store he did retreat ; 

The excitement raised, the pistol cracked, 

And Hoffman was shot in the back. 

* 4. Then in the store she sat amazed, 

While at Hoffman she did gaze j 
She sent for Baker, and when he come, 

He said * My God ! Mary, what have you done ? ’ 

‘ 5. Then a carriage he did provide, 

For to take a pleasure-ride; 

He could get no body to go her bail, 

So they took her ’round to the St. Louis Jail. 

1 6. The Dutch they did surround the Jail 
To get Mrs. Baker out on bail; 

The watchmen told them to go away, 

But all they said was nix fur stay. 

1 7. There was a Dutchman drove a slop-cart, 

Who thought himself so awful smart; 

He struck Captain Cozzens on the head, 

And the report went ’round that he was dead. 

1 8. About eleven o’clock they raised a riot, 

And Mr. How told them to keep quiet; 

They throwed rocks in all ways, 

So he sent for the St. Louis Greys. 

‘9. The Washington Guards were ordered out. 

And Capt. Frost Commander; 

Says he, old Duche you are lost 
If you do raise our dander.’ 
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4 Here is another funny thing,’ writes the same correspondent, ‘which I 
think is worth embalming in the 4 Gossip.’ A lady-friend who was inclined 
to believe in spiritual manifestations, was awakened one night by her hus¬ 
band coming in, and when he spoke, distinctly heard three raps, apparently 
upon the wall of the chamber. She asked, ‘Is there a spirit present? ’ No 
answer. She then insisted that her husband should question the mysterious 
visitor; and to gratify her, he did so, although an unbeliever. ‘Is there a 
spirit present ? ’ Tap, tap, tap! ‘Does it wish to communicate with me? ’ 

Tap, tap, tap! ‘ Is it a matter of importance ? ’ Tap, tap, tap! A host of 

inquiries of a like nature were made, all of which were responded to by the 

three mysterious taps; Mrs. J-at intervals putting questions, but 

receiving no replies. At last, her husband’s curiosity became aroused, and 
he arose, struck a light, and commenced a thorough examination of the apart¬ 
ment, the 4 mysterious knockings ’ responding whenever he opened his lips, 

but remaining obstinately silent when Mrs. J-interrogated ‘ the spirits.’ 

At last, on approaching the bed, the taps waxed furious and faster, and upon 
raising the valance, the ‘spirit was discovered bodily,’ in the shape of 

J- ’s favorite bob-tailed terrier 4 Sam,’ who had ensconced himself under 

the bed, before his master came home, and whenever spoken to, would make 
a 4 waggin’ ’ of his stump-tail; and this appendage, striking upon the floor, 
produced the 4 spiritual manifestations! ’ 4 Sam ’ was forthwith obliged 

to ‘ vamose the ranch,’ and gave no more manifestations that night Mrs. 

J-is one of the most amiable of her sex, and is a great admirer of 4 Old 

Knick ’: but if you should ever come to the Mound City, and be introduced, 
as you value your eyes, don’t mention ‘ spirits ’ where she is! ’ - - - A 
friend sends the following veritable extract, in commemoration of our 
national and respectable fowl. It was actually delivered by a military colo¬ 
nel, ‘down-east’: 4 The Bird of America , with one foot on Bunker-Hill 
Monument and the other on the Rocky Mountains, spreads his wide wings 
o’er our native land, running his beak into the golden sands of El Dorado, 
and fanning with his tail the frozen regions of the North; thus heraldically 
demonstrating a spread-eagle! ’ - - - ’Way up where the Hackensack 

first begins to ‘twist and squirm about in the grass and the woods,’ we went 
the other day with an exceedingly pleasant and well-chosen party, to take 
some of the pickerel and perch that ‘ do much abound ’ in that sylvan region. 
What a day it was, and what a 4 season ’ we had! To close, all, there was a 
4 fry * in the 4 grand old woods,’ of fish fresh from the young river that 
meandered by; and at the bountiful table spread in that primitive forest, 
where were represented clerical, legal, medical, agricultural, and literary 
‘ folks,’ there were stories told, songs sung, and 4 things ’ said, of which you 
shall hear more hereafter. What a day it was! Enjoyment without 
excess — hilarity without uproariousness — elation without folly. 4 Since I 
have been in America,’ said a reverend prelate, 4 1 have never passed so 
entirely pleasant a day.’ - - - Our town-readers have doubtless 

remarked occasional notices in the daily journals of a forthcoming picture, 
by Mr. Rembrandt Lockwood, a young American painter, for some time 
educated in the celebrated Art-School of Munich, Bavaria, but for several 
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years past located at Newark, New-Jersey. The subj ect of the picture is ‘ The 
Last Judgment, / one of the grandest and most interesting to which the mind 
can address itself. Treated variously and ably by Orcagua, Michael 
Angelo, Cornelius, and Martin; and being the theme of Angelo’s sublimest 
work, the magnificent fresco of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, it would seem 
almost sheer presumption for a young American to attempt the subject with 
the hope of success, or even to be tolerated in comparison with his great 
exemplars. Yet we are assured by persons of undoubted critical acumen, 
that Mr. Lockwood, whose picture is just completed, has produced a 
work almost entirely original in the treatment of the subject, and 
entitled to the honors of a master-piece as a work of art. He has been 
engaged nearly eight years on the picture, (cartoons and painting,) which 
covers a canvas twenty-seven feet by seventeen and a half feet, requiring a 
studio to be built purposely for it, and embraces about two hundred conspi¬ 
cuous figures. One great feature of the picture is the exclusion of the 
mythology, paganism, and sectarianism which, theologically and morally con¬ 
sidered, detract in our day from the creations of Angelo and Cornelius. 
The picture, we understand, is soon to be exhibited in New-York, where, if 
the opinion of capable judges be of worth, it will create a sensation, and 
secure an honorable niche for its painter in the temple of art-renown. We 
hope to pay it an early visit. - - - ‘While I am writing you I feel impelled 
to relate an incident that occurred in the court of an adjoining county not long 
since. I must premise that the laws of this State prescribe that in the 
trial of all indictments for larceny the jury are obliged, if they find the 
defendant guilty, to estimate the value of the property stolen; when, if the 
amount is five dollars or over, the penalty is imprisonment in the State 
penitentiary; if under five dollars, the culprit is only confined in the county 
jail. A fellow was under trial for stealing a five-dollar note of the State 
Bank of Indiana; and his counsel, finding an acquittal hopeless, called several 
brokers to testify that the note was at a discount of one per cent for specie, 
which testimony the prosecuting attorney rebutted by calling several busi¬ 
ness-men, who testified that they were always in the habit of receiving and 
paying such notes at five dollars. In summing up and giving the case to 
the jury, the prosecutor, a man of but little cultivation but considera¬ 
ble shrewdness, told the jury that this defendant was ‘the meanest man he 
ever saw. Why, gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, ‘ I have practised in the 
courts of this State twelve years, and have prosecuted criminals guilty of 
all sorts of crimes and meannesses, but I never before found a rascal so ‘ all 
fired ’ mean that he would n’t be willing to steal Indiana money at par ! ’ A 
new and welcome correspondent in Illinois vouches for the foregoing; asssur- 
ing us that it is ‘ true in every particular.’ - - - We acknowledge the 
receipt of two speeches delivered by Hons. Gilbert Dean and Michael Walsh, 
of New-York, in the House of Representatives, upon the Nebraska and Kansas 
question, and another of Hon. J. N. Mallory, of Florida, in the Senate, on 
‘ Improvement in the Navy.’ ‘ Mike ’ remarks, characteristically enough, in 
opening: ‘ I have listened to the few speeches which have been made here 
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on this subject, and have also been present during the dull delivery of nearly 
the whole tiresome mass of prosy re-hashes which have been read upon it 
to empty benches, and subsequently published as 'speeches' ’ Mr. Mallory’s 
sound remarks upon a very important subject may be referred to hereafter 
in these pages. - - - The following report gives the state of the 
crops at 4 Old Knick Mount,’ at this present writing: corn, 4 Iowa White ’ 
and 4 Virginia,’ flourishing and rank: cucumbers, fresh, healthy, expanding 
and lengthening: tomatoes, red and yellow varieties, in the 4 upper sphere ’ of 
progress: 4 water,’ 4 mush ’ and other 4 millions,’ doing better than 4 could be 
expected:’ beets, 4 lusty and strong:’ long white onions, rather slim, but 
growing: beans — well, 4 ’t ain’t no matter’ about the beans. - - - ‘You 
are perhaps sometimes inclined,’ writes a new out-of-town correspondent, 4 to 
smile at the modem doctrine of ‘Woman’s Rights. The following epistle 
will show that there are phases of the subject not to be laughed at. You 
will understand the origin of this epistle when I inform you that I had 
agreed to visit a very dear friend, residing some fifty miles from here. The 
day was appointed, the very hour was fixed; for this exactness was rendered 
possible by rail-road communication; but instead of fulfilling my engage¬ 
ment I sent a letter of apology with the promise of making good my inten¬ 
tion the following week, and here is the answer I received : 

* 1 Dear J-: Your note arrived yesterday, but not in time to save me the cost of a 

very excellent and rather expensive dinner, out of a somewhat reduced exchequer, nor 
to save my wife the trouble and toil of cooking it, over a hot fire, on a warm day, with¬ 
out the aid of a servant; for of this last-named article we are at present destitute. I 
hope you will get married as soon as possible, so as to learn experimentally the annoy¬ 
ance of such disappointments. The truth is, women have rights, even though they have 
been caricatured by some would-be modern reformers; and it is time that old bachelors 
like yourself should know it. I am sorry to say — or not sorry, I hardly know which — 
that it will not be convenient for us to see you on Monday next, as I expect to be away 
from home on that day, and several days following. At any convenient time, should 
you see fit to come, we will endeavor to welcome you with a mutton-chop, or a piece of 
fried liver; but for a joint of lamb and the etceteras you must not look. With a dispo¬ 
sition to forgive and forget, as soon as a becoming expression of regret on your part 
renders the exercise of such a disposition proper, and with all the regard which it is 
possible to exercise under the circumstances, 

“lam yours, as ever, c.’ ’ 

A very curt and well-deserved rebuke. - - - Did you ever remark how one 
garrulous old maid in a company will set scores of others a-going, until by 
and by you shall hear nothing but: 4 S’she, ’t is n’t so;’ 4 S’s I, ’t is;’ 4 S’s 
she, ’t can’t be possible;’ 4 S’s I, I icnow it;’ 4 S’s she, who told you?’ ‘S’s 
I, ‘Nancy Hopkins,’ etc. This is ‘Gossip.’ We are afraid we have some¬ 
thing to answer for in this kind. Our monthly chat with our readers, which 
heralded so many years ago this species of familiar converse, seems to have 
become an epidemic among sundry of our contemporaries, in various parts 
of the country: and we like to see it. Any thing but a dull proser, who 
‘looks on, hears, and keeps close.’ Talk away, even if you don’t say any 
thing. Something should, something must hit, now and then. Write as 
you feel , and let all the rest go. - - - 4 Coming down the Alleghanies 

not long since, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, just as a shower was passing 
off, my attention was attracted by what appeared to be wreaths of smoke 
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curling around the tops of the mountains, but which a second glance showed 
were only flying clouds. While looking at them, a moon-faced countryman, 
leaning over and pointing to them, asked with great earnestness, ‘ Is them 
’ere Wolcanoes? * A fact, according to a Philadelphia friend. - - - The 
following advertisement was found by a correspondent posted in a store 
in the neighborhood of Fort Wayne, Indiana. It is exactly copied from the 
original The‘ ‘schoolmaster ’ must have gone ‘abroad’ from the Hoosier 
State: 

‘NOTES. 

* thare will be a sale at Susan ah Leuis on the 18 of fedury the folern Property to hit 
one mare too pious too Bedes an Beden one Cook stove thirtee Bushals ov Corn an other 
property too tegest to menchen for wich one yere Credet will pe givn the sale Com- 
mensen at ten Cloc.’ 

Is there a spelling-school in that region ? - - - The kind favor of ‘D. E. N.’ 
is thankfully acknowledged. While we perfectly agree with the writer in 
all that he has expressed, and expressed felicitously, we yet think the publica¬ 
tion of his observations would interfere with the position of perfect political 
neutrality which it has been designed that this Magazine should occupy 
from its very commencement. Let us have some neutral ground upon which 
all parties may meet without difference of opinion. Literature, distinct from 
politics or polemics, is our‘platform.’ - - - An Exeter (New Hampshire) 
correspondent sends us the following epitaph, as ‘ one not altogether overlooka- 
ble.’ The inscription has just been placed upon a marble grave-stone by 
Mr. Moses Davis, of Nashua, (N. H.,) to be placed over the grave of Miss 
Sevillah Jones, who was murdered by Henry N. Sargent, at Boston, last 
winter, because she would not marry him. Sargent shot himself at the 
same time: 

* * t b i I l a $ , 

‘DAUGHTER OP GEORGE AND SARAH JONES. 

MURDERED BY IIENRY SARGENT, JANUARY 18, 1854. 

AQBD [BSVCKIEIH TEARS, NINE 'MONTHS. 

‘ Thus fell this lo^ly, blooming daughter 
By the revengeful hand — a malicious Henry. 

W hen on her way to school he met her, 

And with a six self-cocked pistol shot her! ’ 

Will some of our ‘ sharp-shooting ’ friends tell us what a ‘ six self-cocked 
pistol’ is? - - - What a luxury it is, in this fervid season, to cross to 
the ‘ Lamartine Cottage ’ at Hoboken, dine under umbrageous trees upon 
deliciously-cooked French dishes, with delicate light wines, and then sweep 
up the Hudson, in the cool of the early evening, on our old favorite, the 
‘ Erie,’ discussing a mild Havana, and chatting with the ‘officers of the day! ’ 
Try it, some day — one or both. - - - Publishers and correspondents 
must ‘ possess themselves in patience.’ Favors from old and acceptable con¬ 
tributors await insertion, and books and reviews that promise well, bide 
their time for perusal and notice. We have done the best we could in this 
hot weather. 
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HCttle people’s & Che* STafcle. 

We resume our juvenile side-table, the viands for which have so accumu¬ 
lated upon our hands, from every section of the country, that we are exceed¬ 
ingly embarrassed in making our selections. We must postpone them occa¬ 
sionally, and only nowand then let the little folks come in and ‘see company.’ 
Some old bachelors have written to us to pretermit them altogether, and one 
strait-laced curmudgeon is positively abusive of our little side-table. But 
incidentally the secret of his reprehension leaks out. He took a dear little 
baby-boy upon his lap one day, and while pretending to admire him before 
his mother, he ‘ felt something yellow ’ upon his new summer pantaloons. 
And this little circumstance changed the whole current of his feeling toward 
children! But let him wait till he has a pair of blue or hazel eyes looking 

up to his own, out of the heart of an infant child-but he never will 

have that pleasure in this world: he’s ‘ too almighty selfish: ’ 

‘ Our ‘Ann ' has a little girl to help her with the * house-work ’ —as mi generis a little 
creature as the sable Topsy. A few days since, when ‘Ann ' came in from having, as 
she said, a short * chatter ' with a friend, she detected her little ‘help ' in some misde¬ 
meanor, and proceeded to reprimand her for it. In the course of her Anna- ‘ mad '- 
versions, she said: 

‘ ‘Do you think you are fit to die? 1 

‘ ‘ I do' no! ' said the little girl, taking hold of her dress and inspecting it, ‘ I guess 
so, if I a n't too dirty! ' 

‘When my grand-mother, (long since in Heaven,) was about three years of age, she 
was taken to the funeral of a deceased play-mate. The little corpse was lying in its 
coffin, around which flowers were strewn; and she, being lifted up, kissed its cold 
cheek, and whispered: 

‘ * Please give my love to God !' 

‘ This strikes me as one of the sweetest expressions I ever heard made by a child.' 

‘ Our little Charlie has always been in the habit of saying a little prayer before 
going to bed. A few evenings since, all things being ready for retiring, and when he 
was about to kneel at his mother's knee, he stopped, and looking earnestly into his 
mother's face, said: 

‘ ‘ Mamma, I am tired of saying ‘ some body else's prayer'; may n't I make one 
myself? ’ 

‘ His mother said, ‘ Certainly, my boy, if you really wish to.' 

‘ He knelt very reverently and clasped his hands; then, with the earnestness of unaf¬ 
fected childhood, said to his mother: 

‘ ‘Mamma, if I get stuck, will you help me out?' 

‘I want to beg a seat at your little people's side-‘table,' for a little sister of mine 
She is a darling * scrap,' named Agnes, and is eighteen months old. She can walk all 
about, and is beginning to talk. One of her greatest delights is to look at the big 
letters in the ‘great ha’ Bible.’ One day, I tried to teach her the letter A, which she 
almost learned. Then we came to T, and she called that A. The next time we came 
to T, she pointed at it, and when I said, ‘What's that?' she answered, *2/i£fc/’ Tea 
and milk were very much alike in her mind.’ 

‘My little three-year-old boy never sees your Magazine, without asking his mother 
or me to read to him about the ‘ Knickerbocker's Babies* 
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‘He once asked his mother to pick a sliver out of his hand, ‘for/ said he, ‘I don’t 
want to grow up a great big tree! ’ ’ 

‘My little boy, after listening some time to his mother’s efforts to get a peddler ‘to 
throw in something’ with every thing she purchased, cast his longing eyes on some 
primers in the trunks. The peddler, reading his wishes, offered to give him one. The 
little fellow hesitated, and when urged, said: 

* * I don’t know as I will take it, unless you will throw in something . 7 7 

‘ We have a little flaxen-headed fellow of four summers who is always bright, both 
spring-time and winter-days. A short time since he was’ sitting on his father’s knee. 
In an impulsive moment his father spoke rather quickly to some one who had just 
entered the room. The darling boy looked up into his father’s face and said, ‘Father, 
the angels in heaven always put down in their book when July (his sister) was bad, 
and when Georgey is bad, and they will write down to your name, ‘Bad Pa! ’ 

‘The youngling of our flock was lying very sick, so sick that we thought that his 
little spirit was going to wing its way to heaven, there to meet a cherub brother. I was 
telling this dear child that his baby brother was going to die: child-like he turned 
over the leaves of his toy-book which he held in his hand and commenced to read. I 
watched him closely, as none but a mother can watch, to hear his words. I listened; 
they were all about the sick baby. Suddenly there came forth a burst of indignation: 

‘ Bad Lord, to make my little brother sick.’ His little heart could not long retain anger, 
so he stole away into the nursery, unbidden knelt down by his bed, with this beautirul 
prayer upon his lips: ‘ Good Lord, make my little brother well again.’ What a lesson 
for children of larger growth! ’ 

‘A little girl had been playing in the street until she had become pretty well covered 
with dust. In trying to wash it off, she did n’t use enough water to prevent the dust 
rolling up in little balls upon her arms. In her trouble, she applied to her brother, a 
little older than herself, for a solution of the mystery. It was explained at once — to 
his satisfaction, at least: 

‘ ‘ Why, sis, you ’re made of dust, and if you don’t stop, you ’ll wash yourself all 
away! ’ 

‘ * This opinion, coming from an elder brother, was decisive, and the washing was 
discontinued.’ 

‘One day, a little school-mate of Willie’s was in here, and the two got to disputing 
about the number of days in a week; Willie persisting that there were seven, and his 
little opponent stoutly maintaining that there were only six. ‘ Well,’ said Willie, ‘you 
say them over, and I will count.’ So the days were named and counted, from Monday 
to Saturday, inclusive; and then there was a pause, which Willie broke by saying: 

‘ ‘And Sunday.’ 

“ Ho! ’ said his diminutive opponent, with a look of supreme contempt; ‘ that belongs 
to theother week ! 7 7 

* My oldest, about eight, one day, on his return from school, ran up with earnestness 
to his mother, and said: 

‘ ‘ Mother, have I got any children ? 7 

‘ ‘ Why, no! Why do you ask ? ’ 

‘ ‘’Cause I read in the Bible to-day, at school, about ‘childrens children 7 ! 7 

‘A little nephew, named after me, had for a long time wished to wear a pair of boots 
left at his house by the boy aforesaid, but had been told by his mother that he must wait 
until it snowed. Having got them out one day, he told his mother he was going to 
wear them to-morrow. 

‘ ‘ Why! ’ said the mother, ‘ I thought you were to wait until it snowed! ’ 

‘ ‘ Oh! well! ’ he said, ‘ I’m goin’ out to ask God to makei it snow! ’ 

‘ Was n’t that faith ? ’ 
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‘Johnnie’s older brother was once attempting to parse the word lave , when Johnnie 
brightened up, saying, ‘ I know what love is — it’s a noun! ’ His brother to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding, Johnnie insisted it was a noun. 

‘ ‘ Well, what makes you think it is a noun ? ’ says George ; ‘ can you see love ? ’ 

‘ ‘ Yes, I saw a fellow kiss Harriet once, and that’s love! ’ 

‘ Sister Harriet blushed, and Johnnie looked as though he thought he had proved it 
to a demonstration.’ 

‘ Two little girls of my acquaintance, who rejoiced in play-houses and rag-babies* 
became dissatisfied when they found the babies’ faces, so easily soiled, could not be 
washed. Those were not the kind of babies, surely; and they both knelt down 
together, while the elder one devoutly prayed, over and over again: ‘ Lord ! 0 Lord • 
give me a baby! Lord, please to give me a baby — a meat baby! ’ 

‘ One pleasant day last summer, I took my seat in the stage-coach bound from Fall- 

River to C- . Among the passengers was a little gentleman, who had possibly seen. 

five summers. The coach being quite full, he sat in the lap of another passenger. 
While on the way, something was said about pick-pockets, and soon the conversation 
became general on that interesting subject. The gentleman who was then holding our 
young friend remarked: 

‘ ‘ My fine fellow, how easy I could pick your pocket! ’ 

‘ ‘ No, you could n’t,’ replied he; ‘ I’ve been looking out for you all the time! ’ ’ 

‘Yesterday at our dinner-table, I had a controversy with my brother and sister, as to 

whether I, being the eldest, was Mr. R-Number One, or Number Two. They 

insisted that our venerable progenitor was Number One, and I Number Two; but being 

R-, Jr., I held out against them, and stuck to Number One, till one of the little ones 

remarked that he had heard that the ‘ down-east ’ lumber-men always called the first 
cut a slab ; so that I had nothing to boast of! I said nothing more.’ 

‘ Can you find a small space in your children’s corner to record an anecdote of a bright 
and beautiful little one, who is our pride and joy ? I say ‘our,’ for although not of me, 
she still is mine. There never was so large, so clear, so blue an eye in any child; glo¬ 
rious, alike when beaming with the fervent expression of her own love, or when the 
biggest tears that ever flowed from grief come coursing down her cheeks. Nearly a 
year has now elapsed since the little testator duly signed, sealed and delivered the 
instrument which I send you. How or where she became familiar with the idea of 
‘ testamentary devises,’ is unknown to us, unless she gained it from some books upon 
my desk which contain forms of that kind. Be that as it may, one evening last spring 
she was very intent on writing something which she insisted on concealing, in a smiling 
manner, from her mother and myself. When her bed-time arrived, she carried it with 
her; and shortly afterward, her mother, who had accompanied her, came back with a 
full heart, and placed in my hand the little legacy of love and affection herewith sub¬ 
joined, precisely as she wrote it: 

‘ ‘ The will of 8- L -, 8 years old 17 day of April 1853 of her little things. She had. 

‘ ‘ HERE BEOINBTH 

‘ ‘ to my sister M-i leave my Paint-box, and to my dear Mother, i leave my peri Brest-pin 

and to my darling farther I leave my voyage Round the world and all my books the words on my 
grave are to be this— Jesus.’ • • • ... 

‘Here she was interrupted, and had to retire, leaving the ‘testament’ unfinished. I 
need hardly say that the ‘ document ’ as originally composed, with its variety of hiero¬ 
glyphics, is carefully put away and preserved among the relics and treasures of her 
‘ darling father.’ ’ 

‘ On one occasion our little boy asked his mother where people went to when they died. 
‘To heaven, my son, if they have been good.’ ‘Well, then,’ w r ith an air of triumph 
‘ why do they dig so many boles for, if they all go to heaven ? ’ ’ 
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MY CAMPAIGN REMINISCENCES. 


TAPER SECOND. 


We were on the inland march. The up-hill tramp was as invigorat¬ 
ing as pure Champagne, and the caravan did not halt until five good 
leagues had been measured. Then reposing, some with half and some 
with full-closed eyes, beneath the over-hanging leafy bowers, fresh and 
beautiful, we sought and found full protection from the noon-tide 
warmth. 

But few cared then to study the great volume of Nature, which 
spread out its most delectable of prospects before us. The atmosphere 
was laden with aromatic odors, inducing somnolence ; and the moun¬ 
tain-breeze stole softly down, a-tempering the genial clime, and fanned 
the sturdy troopers to sleep. From every spot whither they had 
climbed, or wind or bird had dropped the seeds on earth or exfoliating 
rock, sprang the loveliest of flowers. Deep meditations overcame me 
while gazing down on the sparkling silver ribbon of the Rio Antigua 
far beneath us, meandering toward the ocean. It soon became quite 
indistinct; for I followed the example of the greater number of my 
trusty comrades. The awakening time was hastened by a delightful 
choral hymn. So sweet was it that it inspired me with an irresistible 
inclination to treat the whole as a pleasing hallucination. What can 
touch and thrill the chord leading from the ear to the heart like the 
voice? Not all the artificial means and appliances in the world. 
Was it the vibrations of human breath that filled the air with har¬ 
mony ? All circumstances but one conspired to cheat the senses and 
assimilate the scene to an Arcadian revel. 

A score of fellows, who by reason of having no music in their souls, 
or from sheer fatigue, still lay there, snoring like so many hippopotami, 
and that recalled my wandering faculties. David was regaling himself 
in an early concert among the cool ever-greens. Sitting alone, and 
screened from vulgar observance, was a young and handsome female, 
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a daughter of Germany. The music had called up memories of her 
girlhood ; for it was a melody of her native land to which she with 
emotion listened. Poor creature ! she was weeping. Katrina had fol¬ 
lowed her chosen one over the seas and into the army of his adopted 
country, with a true womanly devotion; and not only encountered all 
the perils and sufferings of war with cheerfulness, but actually shared 
her affection between the splendor of a military life and her spouse. 
There was none braver in our corps than Dutch Kate, as she was called, 
and that those who have seen the gaily-adorned Amazon rush into 
action on her tall horse well know. 

Another song. It almost made one forget the toilsome effort required 
to reach that place, when the dust flew in clouds from the sandy roads, 
so heated by a raging vertical sun that the fluids steamed and evapo¬ 
rated in the canteens, and all our nasal organs flamed like boiled lob¬ 
sters ; when even the hum of the insect of the desert, and the genuine 
little republicans, the bees, now so plenty, was unheard. We had 
reached a more tolerable region — no fevers and a profusion of fruits. 
Even if the sun at times were a little too hot, there was a cunningly- 
devised remedy at hand, to serve as a grateful and pleasant shield for 
the nose ; and that was simply to affix thereto a morning-glory blossom 
that grew by the way-side. 

The combination of modulated sounds abruptly ceased, drowned in 
the roll of drums for the march to continue. The duties of the day 
were arduous, but were much alleviated by the contemplated sport. It 
was rumored that at a village more than ten miles farther on, there 
was a considerable body of the enemy canteened ; and that imparted 
new energy to the toil-worn soldiery. The colonel invited the fine 
singers of the grenadier company to give one of their merry marching- 
songs. It was electrical. Verily it reminds me of the incident of the 
brave Swedish troops marching into the action of Liitzen, singing as 
they tramped the battle-hymn, composed by Gustavus Adolphus him¬ 
self : 

‘ Despair not, 0 thou handful small ! 1 

The familiar airs of home vied with those culled from the classic 
stores of ‘ Faderland,’ and were alike exhilarating; and the parti¬ 
colored throng joined enthusiastically in the burthen. Who led the 
songsters ? David. He was the life of all. A singular felicity of 
invention in burlesque made his wording extremely amusing. When 
we jogged along, the paisonos have heard the dying shrieks of their 
tortured vernacular, as it writhed in the jaws of the invading minstrel. 
What cared he for their shrugs and grimaces ? The approval of his 
comrades was law. 


n. 

Our adversaries wisely postponed the cracking of their calabashes to 
a day uncertain ; decamping in such haste that a bountiful repast was 
left ready for our use. The soreness of disappointment at not meeting 
the foe and the edge of fierce appetite were both taken off by the 
sumptuous fare ; and then, like Mr. Micawber, we patiently waited 
4 for something to turn up.’ 
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The time came. Our soldiers chafed impatiently to he let loose upon 
the yellow-skins, then within sight. David had been detached as 
bugler of the advance, the order for which came so suddenly as to sur¬ 
prise him with his guitar in hand. While awaiting the signal to sound 
the magical blast that was to set the column in motion, he seated him¬ 
self beneath an umbrageous plantain-clump, unstrung his instrument, 
and commenced an adagio movement. That excited no slight degree 
of pleasantry among the lookers-on, as the battle had already begun, 
and stray bits of non and lead whizzed by their ears. Even the lips 
of the usually stem commander were constrained to quiver at such a 
comical conceit of the favorite bugler. It was so funny, thought every 
body. David played on to suit his own ideas, his imperturbable cool¬ 
ness assisting not a little to compose the ruffled tempers of the gentle¬ 
men who desired the overture to give way to the tragedy. He had the 
call, and until that sounded, the scene could not be shifted. 

‘ Sprili-link-link, oulo-sprink-a link! ’ twanged the musical hero, as an 
accompaniment to his voice. Rare fellow! It makes one laugh to 
think of it now. It was one of the national airs on which the Mexi¬ 
cans about that time were perpetually harping. We had listened to 
it with a feeling akin to admiration as it faintly floated through the 
quiet, rarefied atmosphere, across long intervening fields. ‘ Sprili-link- 
a-link,’ spoke the guitar, as a load of grape-shot whistled by; but that 
did not in the least cause him to break the time of the performance. 
Others might grow timorous at such harsh sounds ; so did not he. The 
business was getting to be stupid, as the firing slackened. Something 
was in the wind, however. A squadron of dragoons was seen coming 
up the road at a brisk trot; and within a yard or two of the head rode 
the witch-like Dutch Kate. Whenever that woman appeared, in her 
close-fitting hussar jacket and but semi-feminine costume, it was a 
pretty sure sign of a fight. Well, Kate and the dragoons were coming 
up the road, and mischief was brewing. Just then a heavy gun boomed 
out in the distance. 

4 Column, advance! * roared the commander. With a toss, back to 
its place flew the guitar, and David’s bugle rang out the wished-for 
note; Away went the battalion at a sharp pace, quickened to a half¬ 
trot as the excitement warmed the blood; and soon the young surgeons 
were getting into excellent practice. 

4 Halt! Prepare to resist cavalry! ’ The bugler’s signal-note made 
the order intelligible, and it was carried out with alacrity. 

Sweeping over the fields of grain came a long line of lancers, with 
gay pennons fluttering and weapons gleaming. Their dilating eyes 
apparently projected an inch from the sockets, so wild did they look. 
Regardless of the streams of fire turned upon them from different field- 
pieces and detached bodies of troops, they dashed along in gallant style. 
Our side had no occasion to form square, flanked as the position was by 
ditches and cactus-hedges. As each man more firmly grasped his mus¬ 
ket, planted his feet in the most bracing posture, the mass was like a 
solid wall in strength. On they came, shrieking, when within pistol- 
range, like devils incarnate — or, as a facetious fellow used to say, devils 
in a clarionet — to inspire terror. Those were not the deep-toned 
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cheers which like volleying thunder were wont to burst from our lads 
on a charge, but shrill, long-drawn imprecations, contemptible from very 
profanity. They sat their horses as if part and parcel of the same, and 
moreover, were well-disciplined. But their battle-cry — pah! Kate 
could equal any of them. 

The front was not to be broken by men with such voices. Not an 
infantry-man moved, although the froth from the mouths of the foam¬ 
ing steeds, as they reined up suddenly, nearly touched the American 
bayonets. Such a rude repulse was mortifying. Falling back to renew 
the attempt at forcing a passage, they were met by a well-directed round 
which relieved many saddles of riders. Then came off a grand scrub- 
race. Nothing but the tops of their plumes and the tips of their horses’ 
heels could be distinguished through the pyramid of smoke, as they fled. 
During the day, the field of action was not unlike a chess-board. There 
were as many unlooked-for variegations, or uniforms intermingled and 
scenes dissolved, as if one were looking into a huge kaleidoscope. 
Artillerymen danced about their hoarse-mouthed batteries, cavalry flew 
around, and the infantry bounded along the uneven ground, the sheen 
of their bright arms enlivening the scene ; while the riflemen skipped 
here and there out of sight, until it became a matter of mere surmise 
as to their whereabouts. By a coup de main the day was won, and 
Victory no longer hovered overhead, but descended plump upon our 
standards. 

What a stirring moment it was when the lads jumped into the ditch, 
clambered through the mud up the far side, and took the main work! 
Was it not ? 

When the wounded had been in a manner provided for, the rolls were 
called. That was partly for form’s sake, and partly to ascertain what 
portion of the superabundant population had been rubbed out of exist¬ 
ence. Hundreds marched gaily into that field, upon whose grave-hil¬ 
locks the setting sun played. ‘ Where’s David ? ’ No body answered. 
He was unaccounted for, save by a cabalistic pencil-mark in the orderly- 
book. It was settled that he had blown his trumpet for the last time. 
Misfortune’s breath had doubtless blown him away. Some one called 
to mind a glimpse he had caught of the absent musician about an hour 
before the termination of the conflict. He was then engaged in a sword- 
combat with a Mexican officer, whom he had unhorsed; but a rising 
powder-cloud shut them both from view, and it was conceded by the 
most sanguine that our friend’s agility had been overmatched. 

The commotion had subsided into comparative quiet, when two of 
David’s admirers set out in quest of him. In some instances, they had 
to make long leaps to clear the heaps of mangled braves who lay 

‘ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In YaUambrosa.’ 

The King of Terrors does not assume his gloomiest guise on the battle¬ 
field. No hungry scapegraces are there to shed crocodile tears when a 
kind old uncle has been called away from his broad acres; no merce¬ 
nary blubbering attendant, ‘ flap-mouthed mourner, black and grim,’ as 
heartless as noisy.; nor prying strangers, to make the occasion more 
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doleful because forsooth earth’s bosom is to receive a son. The soldier 
departs unincumbered with real estate, except that small spot occupied 
by himself; and if perchance he leave nephews, he commends them 
to Uncle Sam, that dear plundered old gentleman. 

To return to the searchers. They passed a lugubrious church¬ 
man — his corded waist and sable garb bespoke his calling — who was 
piously endeavoring to pour consolation into the ear of one of the laity, 
who was hopelessly wounded. The shriving monk raised his head, and 
he met the cold stare of glassy eyes. Then he knew that even while 
he was speaking, the spirit had fled beyond the pale of the church. 
Scores of upturned faces were, scanned without success. David had 
made himself a conspicuous mark, by playing the troubadour; and all 
regrets were unavailing. 

‘ Such a pleasant fellow! ’ quoth one of the searchers. ‘ I do n’t 
think his loss can ever be replaced.’ 

‘ No,’ sadly returned his companion, ‘ we ’ll never again- What’s 

that ? ’ and he severely clutched the arm of the other; * do n’t you 
hear ? eh ? — do n’t you hear-? ’ 

‘ R-r-rulo, sprink-a-link ! ’ and the words of ‘ Vivan los bravos ! ’ broke 
upon their astonished hearing. The object of their solicitude and grief! 
Following the sounds, they found David seated in the midst of a crowd 
of prisoners-of-war, while with his characteristic sang f Void, he led the 
Mexican song of victory ! Who ever heard the like ? The prisoners 
were not disheartened by the turn in Fortune’s scale, and several joined 
in the chorus. Their turn might come on the morrow; who could tell ? 
The good-natured Kate had acted as should a brave Amazon, and had 
seen that a plentiful supply of provisions was served out to the unwilling 
guests. With their mouths full of bread and mouldy cheese, they 
sang: 

‘ Vivan los bravos! ’ 

Well, what of it ? ‘ The soldier, on earth, has no lasting abode,’ he 

thought, ‘ so let him be jolly! ’ W. H. Bbowke. 


C H A B I T Y . 

We always should be slow to speak 
Of faults we in a neighbor see; 

We too are erring, blind, and weak — 
Perhaps we ’re even worse than he. 

Each heart has some besetting sin, 
Each one some bad propensity: 
Turn, then, our view on faults within , 
That others’ faults we may not see. 


So scandal shall to friendship change, 

And pride become humility; 

Strife snail no more our hearts estrange: 

Our lives be crowned with Charity. 

Syracuse , (K Y.) J. b. b. 
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hope ever! toil ever! 


BY JENNY MABSH. 


Oh 1 the years that are behind me! 

Oh 1 the few that are to come 1 

Oh 1 the seed-time I have wasted, 

And the labor left undone 1 

Let me think now of the future: 

Of the present, how to be, 

That each word and act shall rivet 
One bright link in destiny. 

Let me steal from ’neath the shadows 
That the past flings o’er my heart; 

Let me mingle now with toiling 
Yet with gladness in Life’s mart! 

Grief, begone! a brow o’ershadowed 
God ne’er willed for me to wear: 

Let the sun-shine He hath sent me, 

Ever wreathe its halo there! 

Tears are meet to make me worthy 
Of the blessings He hath given; 

But shall sorrow dim my vision, 

So that earth shall yield no heaven ? 

Shall the beauties God hath pencilled 
On the meadow, sky, and sea, 

Wear no glory, since in mercy 
He hath taken one from me ? 

Taken her, the hope-browed maiden, 
Whose light step vied with the fawn, 

And whose presence made my spirit 
Ever like the dewy dawn ? 

Shall I chide the stars for dimness, 

Since I meet her eyes no more ? 

Shall I call the wide world dreary, 
Wishing that the strife were o’er ? 

God forbid 1 but let me thank Him, 
Though my smile break through a tear, 

That He grants me yet his blessings, 

And His love, to give me cheer. 

Let my voice e’er gush with gladness, 
While there’s left a praise to sing 

Of the Heaven that bends o’er me, 

Of my Father, Saviour, King ! 

Rochester, (W Y.) 
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%\t Ittfogt fapus: 

BEING THE OBSERVATIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD OF DIVERS MEMBERS OF 
THE FUDGE FAMILY. 


RENDERED INTO WRITING BY TONY FUDOB. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THIRD. 

GUERLIN VERSUS QUID. 

1 A liar begins with making falsehood appear like truth, and ends with making truth 
itself appear like falsehood.’ Shenstone. 

The Guerlin, meantime, pushes her claims with vigor. She has 
secured a very proper and business-like attorney. His name is Brazitt. 
He is well known about town for a somewhat shabby dress of black, 
and for the great fervor and success with which he pushes on a dinner, 
or a suit, or an election. He is a man who knows the people ‘ about 
the courts; ’ who has always a friend in the newspaper service ; who 
is posted up in the Cuban business ; who is very sly ; who does n’t want 
office for himself, but who gets offices for other people. 

He does n’t live showily, but receives large fees; he is a capital 
lobby-member, and is frequently at Albany during a session — making 
a judicious distribution of champagne at dinner. He occasionally finds 
his way to the inner rooms of editors; sometimes putting his hand to 
an article, for which he receives no pay. In short, he is a progressive, 
energetic, well-informed, rapid, cautious, social, self-made, successful 
man. 

There is a Mrs. Brazitt ; this, however, does not concern the 
Fudges ; nor — very much — the attorney. 

Mr. Brazitt not only takes up the cause of the Guerlin, which bids 
fair to become a conspicuous one, but he befriends her. A romantic 
sketch of her life, and trials, and expectations, suddenly appears one 
Saturday morning, in the Herald . The affair is talked of. A pictorial 
paper has gained permission (from Brazitt) to engrave a wood-cut 
likeness of the Countess. The Pinkertons, it is understood, have asked 
her to pass a day at their ‘ fine place ’ in the country. The Spindles 
arrange a tableavrvivant, in the course of which an episode in the life 
of the Countess is represented, and the Countess weeps. 

Sympathy takes a strong flow in her favor: ‘ nice people ’ speak 
harshly of young Quid. It appears (from newspaper paragraphs) that 
the Countess has the best cause in the world. A kind of Kossuth 
admiration possesses people. It is needless to say that Mr. Brazitt is 
a man who admires and encourages this feeling. 

He has no special'admiration for titles, it is true; he does n’t care 
for titles a straw: he dislikes titles: but was it the poor lady’s fault ? 
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She came from a country where such titles were respectable ; he might 
even say, desirable. Was he to shut his doors upon her ? 

She had lived a life of hardships — of great adventure; she had 
found accidentally, in a distinguished young townsman, (Mrs. Fudge 
bought thirteen copies of the newspaper in which this mention occurred,) 
a friend and a relative ; she discovered through him traces' of her 
mother’s family ; she found her ties upon society multiplied ; she had 
come to claim and to enjoy her own. 

Mr. Q,uid, indeed, was not a little troubled by the spirited manner in 
which the new claim was brought forward. Upon careful examination, 
lie found considerable difficulty in securing proof of his having married 
his own wife! It is always an awkward thing to be driven to the 
search of such proof; it is still more awkward — not to find it. 

The papers of the Countess were certainly of a strong character; 
there was abundant evidence to show that her parent, if not the widow 
of the unfortunate elder branch of the Bodgers, was certainly very 
intimately allied with that widow. The Countess, moreover, was pos¬ 
sessed of abundance of tender letters, from the Monsieur de Guerlin, 
who had subsequently married the widow, in which that kind-hearted 
gentleman speaks pathetically of the lasting affection he entertains for 
her mother, and of his firm determination to regard her child as his own. 

In short, it is alleged, on the part of the vigorous adviser of the 
Countess, that the late Mrs. Quid was nothing more than the daughter 
of the nurse or femme de chambre of the proper Bodgers widow; who, 
in virtue of this connection, became possessed of the family secrets, 
letters, etc., and finally assumed the name of her lady-patroness. 

This representatioil was so well based as to occasion, as I have 
already said, infinite annoyance to Mr. Quid : and even if the Guerlin 
claim did not prove altogether sound, it certainly appeared to the dis¬ 
cerning eye of Mr. Brazitt to possess sufficient force and plausibility to 
warrant prosecution ; and to insure the levy of some round sum, in way 
of compromise, from the timorous defendant. 

Mr. Quid, however, was not idle. His son’s character in the fash¬ 
ionable world was at stake ; there were hints of his having been already 
black-balled in an up-town club, by reason of the low and disagreeable 
suspicions cast upon his parentage. Mr. Quid senior had a friend in 
Paris, who has already been once or twice brought to notice. I allude 
to Mr. Jenkins, the father of Miss Jenkins, who had carried his fortune 
and his daughter to the French capital, in the hope of achieving an 
agreeable social eminence. A full purse, a pretty daughter, frequent 
suppers, with a passable knowledge of French, are, I am told, pretty 
sure to secure the companionship of a considerable bevy of middle-aged 
Parisian gentlemen, well-informed, single, and ‘ distinguished.’ 

To Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Quid made application; setting forth the embar¬ 
rassments of his position ; directing him to the proper quarter to secure 
evidences of his marriage, to be forwarded per mail; and begging him 
farther to give such information as could be relied upon in regard to the 
character and history of a certain Countess de Guerlin, one time of 
the Rue de Helder, and more recently embarked With Mr. Washington 
Fudge, at the port of Havre, en route for New-York. 
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Nor is this the only precautionary measure of Mr. Quid. He feels 
that the question of parentage of stray European ladies at the German 
spas and elsewhere is a very delicate one, not susceptible always of 
legal tracery. As a young man, he was not scrupulous on those points. 
Events might show that he was less so than a cautious man should be. 
To tell truth, he did not feel positive assurance that his wife may have 
been altogether what she pretended to be. The Guerlin affair, unex¬ 
pected as it was, might prove a very awkward one. 

In such event, his hope lay in Adolphe. He therefore spurred on 
his son to increased vigilance. He begged him to make a ‘ dashing 
campaign.’ He took a romantic interest in his excursions and in his 
reports. He even ventured into a visit of reconnaissance on his own 
part to the quiet village of Newtown. He was charmed with the 
agreeable and conciliating manners of the old lady, Mrs. Fleming, who 
put on her best cap to do honor to the distinguished visitor. She talked 
of Adolphe with a motherly affection, and dropped hints about the 
attachment of the young people, in a way that quite charmed and satis¬ 
fied Mr. Quid. Even Kitty herself, mindful perhaps only that the old 
gentleman had been kind in extending to them a home, was full of her 
little tokens of respect and gratitude, and to the chance inuendoes of 
the admiring father, she lent such pretty and easy-coming blushes as 
fairly captivated the old man. 

Mrs. Fleming was satisfied, in her own mind, that he had come for 
no other purpose than to ask the hand of Kitty for Adolphe ; and she 
had an answer prepared — arranged in her mind since the time she 
caught the first glimpse of Mr. Quid through the curtains of her cham¬ 
ber-window. And Kitty, in virtue of her mother’s winks and smiles, 
had a fear that the affair of Adolphe might become very soon one of 
serious question and answer: but she, even yet, blush as she might, had 
no answer ready. 

Howbeit, the old gentleman was in capital humor (as he had abun¬ 
dant reason to be) with the present aspect of affairs. The chances of 
Adolphus appeared good. It seemed plain that the property in any 
event would revert to the Quid name; and even supposing his own 
possession established, in opposition to the Guerlin claim, the most 
graceful gift that he could confer upon his pretty daughter-in-law would 
be (he thought) her own rights. He even allowed himself, in a cheerful 
vein, to paint the delicate and fatherly manner in which he would per¬ 
form that service ; the blushes of the bride, the wild enthusiasm of his 
son, the admiration of society, and the confusion of both Blimmer and 
the Countess. Not for many days—I might even say weeks — had 
there passed a happier body down through the walk which is skirted 
with hollyhock blossoms all the way from the Bodgers’ door to the gate, 
than passed that day in the person of Mr. Quid senior. 

But it occurred to this gentleman, when the gate was closed upon 
him, and his pleasant imaginative burst had subsided, that to secure 
this pleasant diversion of the Bodgers property, to the pretty prospect¬ 
ive bride of Adolphus, it would be essential to keep a sharp look-out 
for the preservation and the proving of the will, now in the hands of 
Mr. Blimmer. Heretofore indeed, up to the date when the Guerlin 
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first made her appearance, and before he had gained his present satisfied 
state of feeling in respect to the gallant advances of Adolphus, he had 
looked upon the paper in the possession of Mr. Blimmer with an evil 
eye. At present, however, he felt a peculiar regard for that document. 
He was anxious to arrange preliminaries by which it might be grace¬ 
fully and naturally brought into notice. 

With this view, he determined to pay a friendly visit at the office of 
Mr. Bivins the attorney. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOURTH. 

MR. BIVINS MAKES A DISCOVERT. 

This chapter deals with such a variety of circumstances, that I can find no proper 
motto to set before it. Author’s Apology. 

What could Mrs. Dyke mean, by saying that ‘ the Quids had no 
right to the property, and she could prove it ? 5 Good Mrs. Fleming 
wondered; wondered very much; wondered so much, that on a certain 
morning, when Kitty was busy with her buzzing choir, she slipped on 
her black widow’s bonnet, set off with crimped tabs, and sallied across to 
the office of ’Squire Bivins, for the sake of informing him, confiden¬ 
tially, of her wonder as to what Mrs. Dyke could mean. 

Mr. Bivins, in confidence, wondered too. 

Mrs. Fleming wondered what Mr. Bivins wondered at ? 

Mr. Bivins wondered what Mrs. Dyke could mean. 

Thereupon Mrs. Fleming wondered if there was any thing in it ? 

Mr. Bivins wondered too. 

Mrs. Fleming then wanted to know if he thought there was any 
thing in it ? 

Mr. Bivins thought there might be. 

’Squire Bivins has the reputation, among the people of Newtown, of 
being ‘ as smart as a steel-trap.’ He certainly is keen; and even 
though he had a less keen pair of eyes, his sharp daughter Mehitabel 
would not have failed to inform him of what was going on between 
the little school-mistress of the old Bodgers house, and the dashing 
Adolphus Quid. 

This matter has not a little surprised the ’Squire; he has reflected 
upon it profoundly : his demand upon the village stock of Virginia twist 
has been unprecedented. He does not rightly know how to reconcile 
the earnest addresses of the heir-apparent to the poor girl, (Mehitabel 
says far from pretty,) with the indiflerence he had manifested on their 
first interview. 

He associates with it all, Blimmer’s earnest inquiries, and Blimmer’s 
negotiations with the Quids. Mrs. Fleming’s motherly anxiety about 
the Quid right of succession is a new phase ; and the reported observa¬ 
tion of Mrs. Dyke has its weight. Mr. Bivins pats his wig very often. 
He gives his pantaloons the usual toilet-hitch, (notwithstanding the 
presence of Mrs. Fleming,) with nervous frequency. 

He derives from that lady, in a cautious manner, a knowledge of the 
circumstances under which Mrs. Dyke had given expression to her 
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opinion. He suggests, from his own experience, that the allegation may 
have been only an amiable womanly fiction, brought forward for the 
sake of mortifying the pride of Mrs. Fleming. Mrs. Fleming, however, 
indignantly repels that idea, and will not allow that Mrs. Dyke is 
capable of making a fiction. 

‘ Mortify my pride, indeed! * said Mrs. Fleming, straightening herself 
in the office-chair. 

4 You think, then, she must be truthful ? ’ pursued Bivins. 

4 Not in the least, Sir! ’ said Mrs. Fleming, with a little temper. 

4 Pray, madam, what do you think, then ? * urged the ’Squire, toying 
with a bit of twist upon the table. 

4 1 think,’ said Mrs. Fleming, with a womanly sort of logic, 4 that 
she is insulting, and that she knows more, perhaps, than she pretends 
to; and that she has no business in the house at all; and that if Quid 
has n’t a right to the property, who has ? and that it is no business of 
hers, and that if she knows any thing, she should be made to tell it; 
and that it’s all false from beginning to end.’ 

Mr. Bivins patted his wig, mildly. 

He pacified Mrs. Fleming by promising to seek an interview with Mrs. 
Dyke, and to make a searching inquiry: at the same time he recom¬ 
mended to the old lady strict secresy. 

The logical powers of Mrs. Dyke were of much the same standard 
with those of Mrs. Fleming. By dint of art, however, and amiable 
allusion to Mrs. Dyke’s great respectability of character, Mr. Bivins 
succeeded in arriving at an important fact or two, which lay at the bot¬ 
tom of the housekeeper’s explosive declaration. It appeared that the 
old lady, in her household duties, had fallen upon a certain leather-bound 
memorandum-book of the deceased gentleman, only partly filled up with 
pencil-writing, and which she had determined to convert to her own 
private uses. In fumbling over the leaves of the note-book, Mrs. Dyke 
had only recently come upon one or two stray items, which her quarrel 
with Mrs. Fleming had converted into thunder against the Quids. 

The book was produced before the scrutinizing eye of Mr. Bivins. 
The first entry which had attracted the notice of Mrs. Dyke was this: 

4 Sign my will, have it witnessed.’ At the end of this was a little cross 
in pencil, signifying in the ’Squire’s fashion, as the previous pages 
showed, that the thing was done. 

Some leaves farther on, and indeed very near the end of the book, 
was the following entry: 

4 Mem. : To ask the ’ Squire if one witness to a will is enough: if 
not—get another .’ 

There was no pencil-cross after this. 

Mr. Btvins thought Mrs. DyKe had been hasty in her conclusions. 
Mrs. Dyke thought perhaps she might have been; but 4 she did n’t like 
folks to be uppish, as if they were better than every body else; and for 
her own part, she had no doubt that the ’Squire did made a will, and 
a good one; and that Mr. Quid was n’t once thought of, from beginning 
to end.’ 

Mr. Bivins guessed it might be so, but could n’t say. He recom¬ 
mended prudence to Mrs. Dyke, and slipped the memorandum-book of 
the ’Squire in his pocket. 
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He had the memorandum-hook in his pocket when Mr. Quid did him 
the honor of calling at his office. 

Mr. Bivins received his visitor with even more than his usual courtesy. 
He took occasion to express his regret that the affair of the Bodgers 
estate had been somewhat disturbed, and that a new claimant should 
have appeared in the person of a foreign lady. He hoped things were 
getting on passably well. 

Mr. Quid said they were; and sneered at the Countess as an impostor 
who might deceive such people as the Fudges and Brazitt ; ‘ but/ pur¬ 
sued he, ‘ men like you and I, Mr. Bivins, who have seen the world, 
are not so easily taken in. , 

‘ No, to be sure not/ said Bivins, giving a side cast of his eye to the 
comer, as if he were looking for some body with whom he might 
exchange a quiet wink. 

‘ By the way/ said Mr. Quid, ‘ if I remember rightly, Mr. Bivins, 
you spoke on one occasion to my son about having, on a certain occasion, 
drawn up a will for the late Bodgers/ 

‘ I did/ said the attorney. 

‘ Which was not executed ? ’ 

‘ Which was not executed — at the time/ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘ Just so ! ’ said Mr. Bivins in a confirmatory manner, and with an 
air of attention. 

‘And, Mr. Bivins/ pursued his visitor, ‘might I — ask if you hear 
any thing more of that will ? ’ 

‘ Occasionally,’ said Mr. Bivins, eyeing keenly his visitor. 

‘ You think, perhaps, it is in existence ? ’ said Quid. 

‘ I should n’t greatly wonder if it was,’ returned the attorney, speak¬ 
ing in a very slow and measured tone. 

‘ In favor of Miss Fleming, I believe ? ’ 

‘ In favor of Kitty Fleming/ said Bivins. 

‘ Mr. Bivins/ said the visitor, with an air of self-denying resignation, 
‘ I feel an interest in that will.’ 

‘Just so,’ said the attorney, with an altogether incautious wink. 

‘ You perhaps mistake me, Sir/ said Quid ; ‘ I am anxious, if the will 
exists, that it should be made known and proved. I might, it is true 
be a large loser ; but I have no desire to controvert what may have 
been the wishes of the late Mr. Bodgers. ‘Fiat justitia, ruat codum ,’ 
is a motto with which perhaps you, Mr. Bivins, as a legal man, are 
familiar.’ 

Mr. Bivins said he was, and gave the old sympathetic glance to the 
office-comer. 

‘ I should be happy,’ continued the visitor, ‘ to do all in my power for 
the recovery of this will, if it exists; and must beg of you, Mr. Bivins, 
to act with the same purpose.’ 

Mr. Bivins said he would; and ventured to ask, in a somewhat sly 
way, if by chance he, Mr. Quid, had ever possibly heard any mention 
of such an instrument in other quarters ? 

Mr. Quid replied (with a little confusion, it is true) that he had. A 
third party had on one occasion spoken of it; indeed, had given him 
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reason to believe that he had fallen upon some traces of it. He should 
lose no time in pursuing the inquiries ; and if he should succeed in dis¬ 
covering it, he would take great pleasure in placing it in the hands of 
Mr. Bivins, as a magistrate, and administrator upon the estate. He 
would thus satisfy, he said, his sense of justice, beside doing a favor to 
a very charming young lady. 

Mr. Quid took farther occasion to suggest an inquiry, as to whether 
he might hope for the reimbursement of such sums as had been neces¬ 
sarily expended by him in the defence against foreign claim, in case the 
will should be brought to light through his efforts ? 

Mr. Bivins was not qualified to speak with authority in such a mat¬ 
ter, but he thought the gentleman might safely rely upon the generosity 
of Miss Fleming. 

The two gentleman took leave of each other in a highly amiable 
manner. 

’Squire Bivins being alone, replaced himself in his comer office-chair, 
elevated his left foot upon the right knee, (a favorite position of the 
’Squire’s,) threw his head back upon the top of the chair, (in a way not 
to derange his wig,) and indulged in a low, humorsome, cackling kind 
of laugh, expressive of a very high estimate of his own intelligence. 
He felt that he had probed the matter to the bottom. His reflections 
were somewhat of this cast: 

‘ Quid is growing shy of the Guerlin, but thinks her an impostor, 
which is all very well. He has a strong liking for the Bodgers pro¬ 
perty : if the Guerlin should succeed, the testament will upset her 
claim, and Kitty Fleming will become the lucky holder of the estate. 
Quid, therefore, sets on his dashing son to make a capture of Miss 
Kitty, and meantime keeps the will of Mr. Bodgers in his cnvn 
pocket .’ 

How far ’Squire Bivins was right, I leave the reader to judge for 
himself. It is certain that he is fully possessed of this view of the 
case; and he forms his plans accordingly. Mrs. Fleming, he thinks, 
should be advised of the mercenary nature of Mr. Quid’s attentions; 
and he very safely trusts to the zeal of Mehitabel to make the same 
thing known to Miss Kitty. 

This accomplished, he trusts to the agency of the law to compel Mr. 
Quid to produce before Probate the will of the late Mr. Bodgers. 
Great caution, however, he foresees, will be necessary in effecting this 
latter movement. Too great eagerness might lead to a destruction of 
the papers. 

And if Mr. Bivins had been as penetrating in matters affecting female 
pride, as in the wiles of a bankrupt claimant of a large estate, he 
would have foreseen great difficulty in his negotiations with the Fle¬ 
mings themselves. 

Indeed, Mrs. Fleming resented indignantly the kind intimation of the 
’Squire, in regard to the views of the younger Quid. She knew what 
a young man’s attentions were ; she could see whether they were ear¬ 
nest or not; she wanted no instructions about her daughter. Did Mr. 
Bivins pretend to suppose that there was nothing to attract a young 
man about Kitty, except her chance of getting a fortune ? It might 
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be so with other people's daughters, but she thanked her stars that it 
was not so with hers ! 

I regret to be compelled to write down what ’Squire Bivins said; 
but he did say it: he said, ‘ D — n it! ’ 

As for Miss Kitty, the next Sunday, after service, she winced fearfully 
under the sharp tongue of Mehitabel, and retaining her composure 
only long enough to thank that maiden lady for her amiable expression 
of interest, and to make her escape, she fell afterward into a fit of tears, 
which, like the good daughter that she was, she hid in the solitude of 
her own chamber. 

As for the influence of Miss Bivins’ communication, I do not think it 
was any better than that of the ’Squire’s to Mrs. Fleming. Kitty 
grew, indeed, into a sudden charity for the gay-hearted Adolphe ; as if 
some such amiable interest were needed to protect him from the fearful 
gossip of the village. And when he made his next visit to Newtown, 
I do believe that the sympathies of both mother and daughter made his 
chances look far sunnier than they had ever looked before. Nor would 
it greatly surprise me if my cousin Kitty should have an answer ready, 
whenever the gallant Adolphus is disposed to press his inquiries. 

When a young girl assumes the defence of a suitor against the tongue 
of scandal, it is my opinion that she is unconsciously weakening her 
own defences. 

Mr. Bivins’ strategy has failed in one direction ; we shall presently 
see if it succeeds in the other. 


TO FANNIE. 


Oh ! my heart is full of sadness, 

And my soul is full of woe; 

For they’ve fled away with Fannie, 
Where I can never go: 

For they’ve ta’en away my Fannie, 
And left me naught but woe. 


Oh 1 I would I were a zephyr 
From the soft and sunny south, 
I would play among her tresses, 
And linger round her mouth: 

I would love to lift her tresses, 
Amd kiss her merry mouth. 


I would breathe upon her forehead, 
I would whisper in her ear; 

I would fan her throbbing temples, 
And dry the scorching tear: 

I would cool her throbbing temples, 
And dry the faithful tear. 


For I know the love she bears me, 
And I know she weeps for me; 
And I know she’d fly to meet me, 
Were she but fairly free; 

Like the soft and soothing zephyr, 
Were Fannie only free. 
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MY RUSTIC FRIEND. 


L 

I have a farmer-friend, whose virtues pure, 
Unconscious, have become my cynosure; 
Whose love, above the love of other men, 
My high ambition and reward hath been. 


u. 

Where willows bend above the quiet stream, 
Sharing with sun alternate shade and beam, 

His walk was wont to be; there, hour on hour, 

‘ Sweet Silence ’guiled him with her pensive power.’ 

m. 

Nor there alone the willing grasses shed 
Their morning tears beneath his early tread: 

On slopes of green, in meads and cowslip-fells, 

He heard fond welcomes from the pasture-bells. 


As, sailing unto Indies frequently, 

The pilot knows the currents of the sea, 

So knew he all the choicest nooks, and where 
To sun himself at noon, in balmiest air. 


T, 

His home a cottage white, and neat, and small, 
In forest grand, of oak and maple tall; 

Yet there it was, his nature best, to please, 

That he might dwell, like birds, amid the trees. 

VI. 

Sweet soul! may every bud and leaf of Spring 
Thrill out for thee a Joy on perfumed wing; 
And with each sere and Autumn leaf bo shed 
A gorgeous blessing on the poet’s head! 


vn. 

He sat, serene and pure, at Nature’s feet, 

As child sits at its mother’s — posture sweet; 
And, looking fondly up with faith and love, 
Compels approval from the Eye above. 

vm. 

True was his heart, and faithful to the Right ; 
His faith was ardent, and his hope was bright; 
He loved the skies above and earth he trod; 
His Mother Nature, and his Father, God. 


IX. 

YTouldst see his riches ? — for they ’re all untold — 
G o, ask of him his gems and heaps of gold: 
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He points you, smiling, to his garden-bowers — 

‘Yes! yes! thank Him, I'm rich! — I’m rich in flowers! ’ 


x. 

I know not how it was, but so it seemed, 

That lavish Heaven on his young soul gleamed^ 
A sun-rise of true poetry; so high 
On Fancy’s plume his mind was wont to fly. 


Seer-like, with eye of fire, would he upstart, 

And from dull earth and sense dwell long apart; 
Till some bird’s note, sudden and clear, would rise, 
Or leaf would fall, and snatch him from the skies. 


To him no gift of utterance was given: 

He saw, but sang not of the opened heaven: 
Himself a poem, filled with thought sublime, 
His days were verses, and his actions rhyme. 

XIII. 

Yet deem him not ideal and of air: 

He lives; and under his strong hand and care, 
Gay fields of golden grain and ripened corn 
Await the sickle’s edge on harvest morn. 

XIV. 

The song of larks, out-warbled from the blue, 
The blast of barn-yard warder, tried and true, 
The bleat of lamb, far-wandered on the hill, 
The rush of waters at the great-wheeled mill: 


xv. 

These, and all music of the morning hour, 
Filled his rapt soul with deep poetic power; 
But none the less they summoned him away, 
The breakfast o’er, to labors of the day. 


XVI. 

God never was forgot. The evening prayer 
Of wife and blue-eyed child ascended there: 
Sweet Sabbaths saw a gentle train, betimes, 
Obey the summons of the village-chimes. 

xvn. 

And in all seasons of the day and night, 

He saw his God, and ‘ worshipped him aright.’ 
True poet-souls have vision penetrant, . 

And see a God in all things militant. 


Such is my farmer-friend; whose soul so pure, 
Unconscious has become my cynosure; 

Whoso love, above the love of other men, 

My high ambition and reward hath been. 
Pittsburgh , May , 1854. 
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LAUGHTE R . 

Before setting sail upon a serious dissertation concerning so mirth¬ 
ful a subject, it may perhaps be well to ballast our bark with a defi¬ 
nition, so that amid the cross-winds which may blow over our mind 
we may have that which shall impart a steadfastness of jpurpose to 
our vessel, and thus enable us to steer clear of all digression, and to 
reach our haven, though drenched and battered by the voyage, yet not 
altogether a caput mortuum. 

But now the task we have set before us assumes a magnitude. 
Laughter being (in one sense) a child of wit is, by a natural consequence 
of its paternity, next to indefinable. But do not therefore, dear reader, 
give vent to any risible emotions which our undertaking may excite, 
and anticipate us in our humble effort to enlighten you; but be sober, 
discreet, and let us believe that, though our subject is the commonest 
occurrence of daily life, you have given little or no attention to it. 

Our lexicographers, with their usual perspicuity, have with a round 
of words disposed of it. Walker defines Laughter, * Convulsive merri¬ 
ment : an inarticulate expression of sudden joy.’ Webster calls it ‘An 
expression of mirth peculiar to man, consisting in a peculiar noise and 
configuration of the features, with a shaking of the sides and expulsion 
of the breath.’ According to an old author it is ‘An abundance of 
pleasant vapors which break from the heart and tickle the midriff, by 
which titillation the sense being moved and arteries distended or pulled, 
the spirits from thence move and pass the sides, veins, countenance, 
eyes; ’ an elucidation which modem physiologists would probably not 
much affect. Laughter, according to Steele, is ‘ a vent of any sudden 
joy which strikes upon the mind ; which, being too volatile and strong, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice.’ He also calls it * The visible 
symptom of inward satisfaction.’ However, the gravest authority 
which we have upon this laughable matter is undoubtedly Hobbes. He 
says, ‘ The passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden glory arising 
from some sudden conception of some eminence in ourselves, by com¬ 
parison with the infirmities of others, or with our own formerly ; for 
men laugh at the follies of themselves past, when they come suddenly 
to remembrance, except they bring with them any present dishonor.’ 
Addison has pinned his faith upon this last definition, while Dr. Campbell, 
in his ‘ Philosophy of Rhetoric,’ has entirely overthrown it, but without 
being able to advance a better. For our own part we give credit to all 
of the foregoing, as each one in its turn defining a species of laughter, 
but all failing to convey a general idea of the subject. One objection 
which we would advance, among others, is that they do not sufficiently 
recognize the power of laughter. By laughter is not alone meant that 
hilarious cachmnation which bursts upon the ears, but also that tickling 
of the midriff, and that trembling of the air in the throat which the 
person moved by genuine laughter may vainly endeavor to repress, and 
may completely hide behind a solemn countenance. To restrain it is 
like binding up the winds in a sack. Nay, so great was its power that 

vol. xliv. 16 
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the ancients erected temples to the god of laughter, and propitiated 
the divinity with ceremomes of jovialty and mirth; an account of one 
of the festivities being given by Apuleius, in his 4 Metamorphoses.* As 
for ourself, we are inclined to define laughter to be an involuntary 
expression of gladness or mirth conceived within a person through 
sight, hearing, or thought; of something being in itself or by compari¬ 
son with other things, either pleasant, joyful, grotesque, odd, small, 
mean, or ridiculous. We venture this with all modesty, assuring our 
reader that we do not intend to force him to put faith in what we have 
said. Nay, we will be generous ; and here we do give him liberty to 
cull from our garland of definitions any flower he may choose ; while 
at the same time we will be bold enough to point to our own, desiring 
him to look at its general texture, and to place the nose of his reason 
in close proximity, that he may inhale its perfume before deciding 
which he will place in his button-hole. 

Laughter has, properly speaking, four degrees, namely: 

First. The smile. 

Second. The grin. 

Third. The laugh-proper. 

Fourth. The sardonic, or as it is more commonly called, the horse¬ 
laugh. 

The smile may be defined, an incipient laugh. It is produced by 
the very slightest emotion of pleasure or mirth. Thus, two friends 
meet in the street: the joy occasioned by the sight of loved and fami¬ 
liar features takes this method of expressing itself; while strangers 
pass and repass without that interchange. Some persons habitually 
wear a smile. This arises from a heart surcharged with pleasant fan¬ 
cies. Others affect it. The smile is the surname of quite a family. 
The different members are christened, Lady Greeting Smile; Sir 
Applausive Smile; Don Defiant Smile; Lord Contemptuous Smile; 
and Good-Humored Smile, Esq., Gent. 

Lady Greeting is possessed of great wealth, and keeps open house, 
where she is ever most happy to entertain her friends, and her friends’ 
friends. She is a finely-formed lady, with a most winning countenance, 
engaging manners, and a fine set of teeth, and dresses in the most 
approved style. 

Sir Applausive is now old and gouty, very much given to whims and 
caprices, and withal a little vain and conceited ; yet, on the whole, a 
very good-intentioned gentleman. He is more sought after and courted 
than any other member of the family, so much so that he has often 
been known, after being completely worn out with entertaining his 
visitors, to compel his little daughter, Encouraging Smile, to receive 
guests, and excuse his presence on the ground of indisposition. In his 
testy moods, which are not unfrequent, he has been known to thrust out 
of doors those whom he had previously welcomed. Still the world 
seems willing to overlook these rudenesses on account of his other 
good qualities. 

Don Defiant is a large, close-knit, and splendidly-formed gentleman, 
who in the most quiet times goes armed to the teeth, merely to gratify 
his weapon-bearing and using propensities. Still, unless provoked, he 
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is very harmless and agreeable, and is much to be admired for his fear¬ 
lessness of character and independence of soul. We advise you, dear 
readers, to cultivate his friendship and esteem; for he will prove a 
tower of strength to you in dark and trying moments. 

Lord Contemptuous Smile (nicknamed Sneer) is the scape-grace of 
the family, although he has risen to some distinction and acquired con¬ 
siderable power. His chief aim is to pull down those placed above 
him, and with the aid of Envy, his inseparable coadjutor, he has been quite 
successful. Especially when he has prevailed upon Detraction to assist 
him, victory has been certain. 

Good-Humored Smile, Esq., Gent., is a country gentleman enjoying 
a large estate. He has a hearty welcome for every one, keeps horses, 
hounds, is fond of hunting, of cheerful disposition, and makes those 
around him happy. He believes there is a bright side on every thing 
black, and imagines that he sees it. He is an inveterate joker, and has 
considerable reputation as a wit in the country about him. 

The Smile family, taken together, is perhaps the most powerful of 
all the branches of the house of Laughter. Its influence also is 
easily obtained by any person, as the various members of it are never 
so happy as when engaged in displaying their wealth and power. 

Having thus viewed the whole portrait-gallery of this family, let 
us proceed to the second division of our subject, which is 

The grin. This, in its widest acceptation, is denominated the broad 
grin. It is a smile deepening into a laugh-proper without sufficient 
cause ; and for this reason it gives to the wearer a silly look, plainly 
showing that there exists no commensurate internal satisfaction. In 
fact, let a grin be closely scanned, in good earnest, by a person that 
can withstand its peculiarly powerful contagion* and he will be 
impressed with a sense of pain. The smile, adequately provoked, has 
like a fair stream overflown its banks, and spread over a large field, 
and become a dead, shallow pool. It might have become a laugh had 
not its source dried up. It cannot return into the gentle and becoming 
smile. A grin it has become, a grin it must remain. It can be of no 
use to a person unless for the purpose of displaying a fine set of teeth ; 
but in such cases let the wearer be wary, lest his effort be nothing more 
than an extended smile, giving him an air of affectation, which sits 
with less grace upon the visage than a veritable grin. This species of 
laughter is common to fops, boors, monkies, hyenas, and animals of that 
ilk; the two latter being unable to divest themselves of that peculiar 
configuration of the features. 

Between the grin and the laugh-proper may be found the Snicker 
and Giggle. These may be defined/grins which, having received some 
new impulse, or which happily have strengthened themselves with a 
new conceit, intrude upon the domains of Laughter, and trick them¬ 
selves out in a garb much resembling his which, however, fails to con¬ 
ceal their pretensions, since they expire in attempting a garment that 
operates on them as a poisoned shirt. They are peculiar to school-boys 
and girls. Perhaps the most offensive form in which merriment expresses 
itself is that of the female giggle ; while its most beautiful manifesta¬ 
tion is in the smile of woman. 
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We now come to the laugh; the genuine hearty laugh; the property 
of man alone ; at once his pride and his darling — like his speech, his 
reason, and his tears, denied to all inferior forms of existence. What it 
is, why it is, whence it is, we cannot determine. It is mostly the over¬ 
flowing and the music of good-nature ; the ‘ chorus of conversation/ 
as an essayist hath it — the only physician which can ‘ minister to a 
mind diseased/ ’T is a charm, a joy, a glory! The more we contem¬ 
plate it the more are we impressed with its beneficent properties. It 
seizes upon our senses and bears us onward with a wild rapture! Even 
while attempting a grave discourse upon it, we are winging out into 
the regions of fancy. Why it is let those learned in the construction 
of that being so wonderfully and fearfully made, say. Why an inward 
conception of pleasure or mirth should cause the midriff to flutter like 
a pump-valve, and force from our lungs the air necessary to respiration, 
prostrating us temporarily as completely as a raging fever, is a marvel 
past all finding out. Nay, so great a mystery hath laughter been to 
the world, and so highly hath it been esteemed, that the ancients 
believed their deities were possessed of this passion, and defined the 
laughter of the gods to be the exuberant energy in the universe, and 
the cause of the gladness of all mundane natures; and this energy 
being never failing, the laughter of the gods was said by Homer to be 
unextinguished. And as the laughter of the old divinities conferred 
glory and beauty upon the earth, so that of man throws around his 
fellows joy and happiness. And as in water face answereth to face, 
so among mortals laughter answereth to laughter. It cannot spring 
from a heart replete with sorrow, nor from a conscience filled with bit¬ 
ter reflections. The sick cannot laugh. We remember, just recover¬ 
ing from the prostration of a bilious fever, to have taken up Horace 
Smith’s ‘ Pic-Nic/ We had not read but a portion when it became 
necessary, from actual pain, to close the book; our powers being too 
small to give adequate expression to our mirth. To sum it all up, in order 
that a person may enjoy a genuine laugh, he must be in good health, 
free from all cares and disquietudes both of mind and body, otherwise 
he can only as it were snuff the savory smell of the feast. 

The sardonic laugh wa$ so denominated from a belief that a spas¬ 
modic affection of the muscles of the face which gave it a horrible 
appearance of laughter, was produced by eating the herba sardonica , 
a species of ranunculus that grows in Sardinia. This appearance of 
the features often occurs in tetanus , or locked-jaw, and other convulsive 
affections. The horse-laugh, as it is more commonly called, is a genu¬ 
ine smile, grin, or laugh-proper, with an affected cachinnation super- 
added, accompanied with contortions of the countenance. It is a mis¬ 
take to give every boisterous laugh the equine prefix. This species is 
but little used, except by men known as blusterers and bar-room 
politicians ; by whom it is used to supply the place of argument, or as 
a mantle for discomfiture. Men of education and refinement are never 
heard to give vent to it. The reason of its vulgar appellation doubtless 
is, that in order to give it expression the mouth must be opened to its 
utmost extent, so as to display the teeth, throat, and palate ; thus giv- 
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ing to its possessor very much the look which we might imagine a 
horse would assume in attempting to smile. 

Having thus taken a brief and particular view of the various divisions 
of our subject, we will now proceed to treat upon it generally. 

The salutary and sanitary effects of laughter upon the human sys¬ 
tem have long been proverbial. It assists digestion, promotes the secre¬ 
tions, expands the lungs, and stirs and hastens the lagging blood. The 
whole legion of pulmonary affections flee before laughter, as chaff 
before the fan of the husbandman. Ye .who pepsin, pills, and oxygen- 
ated-bitters, and the whole rank and file of patent-medicines have 
called unto your aid ; who, having cast out whole colleges of physicians, 
groan in unalleviated anguish — ho! all ye dyspeptics ! ‘ throw physic 
to the dogs.’ Laugh! laugh! and pleasant days shall return, made 
glorious with smoking dinners; and peaceful nights, sweetened with 
blissful slumber, shall shower their blessings upon you. Better for you 
is a volume of the Knickerbocker than seas of medicated liquids, or 
a night at Burton’s than continents of pills. Laughter is also a relief 
against choking. However complete the strangulation may be, if the 
person’s risibilities can be provoked, so forcible will be the expulsion of 
breath that the offending food or other article fixed in the throat will 
be either expelled therefrom, or the sufferer in regaining it will be 
compelled to. swallow the cause of his pain. It also gives strength 
and tone to the system. Let physicians vaunt their specifics and quacks 
bawl their nostrums ; give us, as an antidote to the fils the flesh is heir 
to, laughter, sweet and genuine laughter; laughter coming from the 
heart; and calomel, jalap, and rhubarb, sarsaparillas, panaceas, and 
certain cures shall no more enter into our system to wage war with 
nature and her mysterious ways and convert us into stalking gallipots. 
To those unaccustomed to this prescription, it may at first prove a nau¬ 
sea ; but rest assured perseverance will conquer your qualms, custom 
make it pleasant, and use repay you with robust health. But laughter, 
beside being a curative, is also a preventive ; and those given to it are 
blessed with an exuberant energy of the bodily functions, insomuch 
that corpulence is always ascribed to it, and ‘ laugh and grow fat ’ is a 
proverb. 

But far beyond and exceeding all this, it can 


and as 


Minister to a mind diseased; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain; * 

‘A sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of the perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart; ’ 


and therein is its high office. Ye upon whom misfortune lowers its hor¬ 
rid front, whom summer-friends leave cheerless in the winter of the 
soul, it is to you that laughter is given, a comforter and a blessing. 
Cherish it. Look abroad through the world, you shall find that which 
in your deepest affliction shall bid you smile. Summon up your spirits 
and smile ; and, as after the drop comes the shower, so shall laughter 
come upon you with healing in its wings. Laugh, and Fortune shall 
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smile upon you again; again will new and better friends rally around 
you; all nature shall laugh with you, and over the clouds and dark¬ 
ness of the future the radiant bow of Hope shall bend. 

Our subject is also an index of character. As a tree is known by 
its fruits,v so is a man known by his laugh. That of the cold and 
formal is cold and formal; of the blusterer, fierce and boisterous; of 
the selfish, heartless and chary ; of the hypocrite, hollow; and so on 
through the whole category of man. We can trick ourselves out in no 
plumage which shall hide or disguise our native organization, while 
there remains within us one flutter of genuine laughter. It strips us 
of all circumspection, takes from us all restraint, levels all the walk 
which custom and the thousand things of earth have built around us, 
and displays us to mankind in the perfect nudity of our character. He 
who will study laughter with a view of acquainting himself with the 
idiosyncrasies of his fellows will find himself in a short time amply 
repaid for his application, and can rest assured that the opinions winch 
he forms are free from error; for men abandon themselves to nature 
when they surrender their minds up to laughter. We recollect to have 
seen somewhere an illustration of various kinds of laughter after this 
fashion: Ha! ha! is the expression employed by gentlemen; he! he! 
that by women and children; hi! hi! by the old; ho! ho! by the 
boorish and uncivilized. The horse-laugh might after the same man¬ 
ner be exemplified by He-augh! or Whaw-haugh. It were possible 
to proceed and illustrate every audible laughter; but as we have 
already exceeded the limits we had originally assigned ourself we for¬ 
bear. The consonants made use of may be briefly stated to be, H 
principally, and occasionally E, Y, and WH. 

Let us now take a cursory glance at men as affected by laughter. 
They may be divided as follows: 

First. Those who laugh without cause. 

Second. Those who laugh without sufficient cause. 

Third. Those who do laugh. 

Fourth. Those who laugh only on good grounds. 

Fifth. Those who never laugh. 

Under the first division we may class indifferently idiots, lunatics, 
persons demented, weak, and simple. Such having none or but little 
mind are incapable of suffering from a temporary sadness, much less 
from a settled sorrow; and being so constituted that their greatest hap¬ 
piness cannot exceed mere content, and that content being theirs, their 
features are always distorted by the grin. 

Those who laugh without sufficient cause are perhaps the most nume¬ 
rous of all our divisions. They are of those hearty, good-natured, lazy 
folks, who ‘ can’t help it; ’ who laugh in season and out of season, and 
believe every cloud has a silver lining. Such persons have a quick 
perception of the mirthful and ridiculous. Doctor Johnson denominated 
them * The Laughers,* and said to Boswell, that a man should pass a part 
of his time with them, by which means any thing ridiculous or particular 
about him might be presented to his mind and corrected. This remark of 
the literary elephant suggests an idea here which, though out of place, 
we must insert; and that is, as Socrates used the mirror for the purpose 
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of improvement m moral culture, go a man should use laughter for 
advancement in intellectual training. 

Of those who do laugh, little need he said, except that they form 
that hand of choice spirits without whom the world were little better 
than a wilderness. Whatever joys society affords, whatever beauties 
nature presents, whatever offerings genius hath laid upon the altar of 
the heart, had been unappreciated and lost hut for them. They are the 
salt of the earth. 

Those, who laugh only upon good grounds are, thank Heaven, hut 
few. Beware, reader mine, if thou shouldst chance to deal with them. 
They are sly and unscrupulous; regarding truth as a cloak to lay off 
and put on at pleasure. When they are moved to mirth they express 
it constrainedly, holding on to their laugh, as it were, with their teeth. 
You may know such men by their long, gaunt forms, hollow cheeks, 
heavy heard, wiry hair, and beetling eye-brows. Shakspeare has painted 
in Cassius one of those persons : 

4 Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing.’ 

Those who never laugh! Yes, there are such, ice-bergs which 
having broken from the polar seas float down into the warm and balmy 
ocean of life, light, and rapture — lonesome and loathsome forms, rear¬ 
ing their dark fronts amid the summer isles, unloved and loving none. 
By slightly changing the words of the great master we shall have their 
character: 

4 The man that hath no laughter in himself 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted.’ 

But, thanks to a generous Providence, such persons are rarely found. 
Make no compact with such; shun them as you would a leper. The 
king who never smiled again after the ‘ Royal George * went down, died 
of a surfeit on lampreys; and it is of such stuff these non-laughers are 
made. The finer feelings of humanity are swallowed up in their 
darker and baser passions. * Whip me such stoics, great Governor of 
Nature! ’ 

Finally, laughter must he considered as one of the greatest of earthly 
blessings. It is the sun-shine of humanity that brightens and vivifies 
the pathway of life. Sarah of old said, ‘ God made me to laugh, so 
that all that hear will laugh with me/ Yes, divine Providence made 
us all to laugh, to cheer one another through the troubles and adversi¬ 
ties of this world, and to fill each others’ hearts with gladness and 
rejoicing. Let us then one and all cultivate this goodly gift to man ; 
and so shall extend the empire of peace and good-will, till warm hearts 
and beaming countenances shall gladden and illume the dreariest and 
remotest regions of earth. 

We purpose at some future time to consider our subject more exten¬ 
sively ; intending to show when and where it is proper to laugh, at 
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what we should laugh, how we should laugh, and how and by what 
means laughter may be cultivated ; and also to expose certain audible 
and inaudible expressions which have taken to themselves the name of 
laughter to merited contempt and ridicule. If, in this brief essay, we 
have helped to while away a few idle moments, and have not impressed 
you unfavorably with our subject, then have we not written in vain ; 
we are content. 

And now, dear reader, join with us in a good round laugh — Ha! 
Ha! Ha! — and so good-bye. Claude halcro. 


ITASK A LAKE. 

THE SO U BOB OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Tub Mississippi has its source in Itaska Lake, ia Minnesota, a bcautlAil sheet of water about eight 
mites In extent, and elevated one thousand six hundred feet above the Mexican Gulf, and distant 
from it nearly three thousand miles. Where it issues from the lake, the river is sixteen feet wide* 
very transparent, with a swift current 

Far hidden in the wilderness, 

Itaska Lake in beauty rests: 

As if its crystal face to bless, 

Old oaks around its cradle press, 

And nod their plumy crests. 

And when red Autumn stains the year, 

In princely garments they uprear; 

They droop above the limpid tide, 

Their banners deep in scarlet dyed, 

As warders grim their vigils keep, 

To guard an infant monarch’s sleep, 

Some royal couch beside. 

The cono-shaped cedar, spire-like yew, 

And spectral hemlock rise around, 

And yearly by that lake renew 
The wreaths wherewith their brows are crowned. 

From tree to tree the mighty vines, 

Like twisting serpents, cast their fold, 

And each in autumn-time entwines 
Those tree-tops with a coil of gold. 

Sweet flowers of rarest hue and scent, 

All round in radiant pomp are blent; 

Down the moist meadow-land, 

Where through the flowery greensward creeps the brook, 
Sweet-smelling blooms their odorous leaves expand, 

In every bowery nook; 

The golden-berried wax-work weaves its wreath 
Of verdure; and the clematis 
Shoots its soft fibres the thick boughs beneath; 

And oft tho South-Wind stoops to kiss 
The modest snow-drop in the grass. 

O’er the clear stream the gaudy mosses lean, 

To see reflected in that lucid glass 
Their velvet fringes and their festoons green. 
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And here, by gelid font and icy pool, 
The Great Stream first begins its way, 
Where Otter-tail its waters cool 
Pours out, and Winnepeg smiles gay. 
Far up that lone and unknown realm, 
By thousand sparkling lakes inlaid, 
Few, save the Indian, guide tho helm, 
Or ply'the flashing blade. 

By lone St. Croix and Crow-Wing blue, 
The hunter’s smoking camp is seen, 

Or twinkle of his birch canoe, 

From isle to islet green. 


Itaska! o’er thy clear expanse 
The white swan loves to lead her brood; 
The wild-geese’ pinions o’er thee glance; 

The wood-duck haunts thy wood; 

And oft at golden shut of day, 

The wild stag, in thy curving bay, 

Sports with the dappled roe. 

Or, plunging in thy crystal tide, 

With branching horn, and tawny hide, 

In pearly showers he scattereth wide 
Thy current’s peaceful flow. 


And Indian damsels there are seen; 

The Chippeways, with fawn-like tread, 
Who come the juicy rice to glean, 

Or plums and berries ripe and red. 

And when the frosty winter blows, 

The Sioux maiden plies her sledge, 

Or skims with snow-shoes o’er the snows, 
Or hews her fagots from the hedge. 

Grand stream! majestic in thy vast career! 

I marvel much this puny stream 
The bounding antelope might clear, 

This lake, resplendent as a dream, 
Whose crystal round the eagle’s wing 
Might circle in one swooping ring, 

Should be thy source, the infant tide 
From whence thy veins are first supplied! 


Vast stream! with wonder I pursue 
Thy rolling tide’s eternal flow 
From these clear lakes of heavenly blue, 

To where the Mexic billows flow, 

Rolling for ever! Through dark woods, 

Whose vaulted depths no step invades; 

By craggy rocks, wild solitudes, 

Where silence reigns in pallid shades; 

By frontier fort and border town, 

By squatter’s cabin, rough and brown, 

By flowering prairies, by the fires 
That flash back from the cities’ spires, 

Until I lose thee in the sullen roar, 

Where the Caribbean beats the yellow shore. 

Isaac Maclellan. 
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LETTERS FROM POPLAR-HILL. 


LETTER EIGUTII. 


Poplar-Hilly November, 18 — 

Dear Emily : Your little note Harold brought me yesterday. I am 
sorry you are going away from home, and for so long a* time. I ear¬ 
nestly hope that the bond of affection between us may not by this sepa¬ 
ration be weakened. Although I do not often see you, it is a comfort 
to write and know that I will be appreciated and understood: increased 
distance between us cannot deprive me of this enjoyment. I dread the 
long winter that has already begun, for I fear I must lose Henry, also. 
He often says he must not waste his energies at home ; but Poplar-Hill 
is dearer to him than he fancied : he cannot bear to leave it. 

Did Harold tell you how I treated him yesterday ? I was vexed 
with myself, but I was dreadfully aggravated. Early in the morning, 
I was sitting in the parlor by thfe window, looking over a new book. 
The shutters were only open to admit a few rays of light, and the rest 
of the room was dark and cheerless. After a while, father came on 
the piazza, and sat down directly before the window. By-and-by, I 
heard steps too, and mother's voice in a surprised tone. 

4 What! are you here ? ' she said to him ; 1 do n't you feel cold ? ’ 

Father said he did not; the wind was piercing,, but the sun warmed 
him. 4 Won't you sit down ?' he added, good-naturedly. 

4 I'm almost afraid; my shawl is not very thick,’ she returned ; then 
I heard her draw a chair beside him, and sit down. 

They talked some time on indifferent subjects. I paid no attention, 
for I could not always hear father's voice, he spoke so low: mother’s 
was pitched higher than usual. The wind, plaintively sobbing among the 
trees, and the dry leaves pitilessly pursuing each other across the gravel- 
walk, did not drown the sound of horse’s hoofs on the road. We all 
listened, with widely different sensations. 

4 Who is it ? ’ father asked. 

4 1 do n't know who it is,' said mother, 4 he passed down the river- 
road.' 

There was a moment’s silence; then she added : 

4 1 thought it was Harold Monteath; he comes here very often. Does 
he intend to marry Bertha ? ’ 

My book dropped from my lap, and I breathlessly listened. 

4 1 do not know,’ my father answered ; 4 Bertha is too young to be 
married.’ 

4 She is over eighteen,’ said mother; 4 she seems to be very fond of 
him.’ 

Father moved his chair uneasily, and I wished unutterable things. 
4 1 never remarked it,’ he said; 4 1 never thought she cared for him, 
except as Emfty’s brother.’ 

4 From appearances, I should think they were to be married imme- 
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diately. Night before last, he was here until eleven o’clock. You had 
better ask what his intentions are.’ 

Father answered, but his voice had fallen to a whisper, and I could 
not distinguish his reply. 1 did not care to hear more. 1 laid down the 
book, crossed the parlor, closed the door noiselessly behind me. There 
was no (me in my room. I was so thankful. 1 sat down and strove to 
compose my agitated nerves. I had seemed to be fond of Harold Mon- 
teath! my actions had expressed an affection for him! Oh ! subtle 
insinuation! was it true ? I could recall many instances when I had 
evinced a frieiidly feeling; perhaps conscience accused me of deeper 
emotions. And my father was to inquire his intentions ! It was too 
much! 

When Harold came in the evening, 1 could not meet him as usual. 
I knew that my manner was constrained and that he noticed it. I 
never passed so uncomfortable an evening. Mother was in the room, 
sitting in one comer, and without taking part in the conversation, list¬ 
ened, I thought scornfully, to all that was said. 

Harold happened to speak of the increasing trade of Beverley, and 
mother asked what business occupied him. 

‘ I am with Mr. Langworthy at present,’ he answered. 4 1 was aware 
of the superior advantages he offered me, and could not conscientiously 
decline them.’ 

‘Ah! indeed! ’ said mother, ‘ you are studying law, then.’ 

‘ I have practised law for the last two years in New-York.’ Harold 
said this with a dignity I could not but admire. Henry asked him 
about Laura Langworthy, and then followed a long dissertation upon 
beauty and grace, during which mother rose and fastened the parlor- 
windows. Hearing Harold speak very complimentary of Laura, she 
asked him why he did not marry her ? it was time for him to marry, 
unless he intended to remain a bachelor all his life. 

4 Such is not my intention,’ said Harold; 4 1 am young enough yet.’ 

4 We were talking of Bertha this morning,’ said mother. 4 Mr. Elli- 
cott thinks her too young to marry; what is your opinion, Mr. Mon- 
teath ? ’ 

Had the floor opened to receive me at that moment, I could not have 
been too thankful. I dared not look up. Harold’s answer came at 
last: 4 1 agree with Mr. Ellicott.’ Mother laughed to conceal her mor¬ 
tification, and then left us. Some time after, when I met Harold’s 
eyes, he was gazing at me with an expression I could not define. He 
left us earlier than usual, but he found opportunity to ask me if I dis¬ 
liked to see him at Poplar-Hill. I answered 4 No.’ Nevertheless, I 
hope he will not come soon again. I have told Henry what I over¬ 
heard, and he assures me that father shall not mention it to Harold. 

Henry cannot imagine why mother should act so unkindly. The 
other day, he came up-stairs with Maggie’s bonnet and shawl in his 
hand. 4 Maggie,’ said he, 4 do n’t leave your things in the parlor again.’ 

4 Where did you find them—on the floor in the hall ? * 

4 Yes,* he returned, 4 1 saw mother throw them out of the parlor; 
has she ever dime it before ? * 

4 Frequently. I seldom leave any thing in the parlor, without finding 
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it on the hall-floor. Once I found my work-basket standing in the 
dust/ 

‘ Is it possible! * exclaimed Henry ; * why does she act so, Bertha ? I 
can see no object that would induce her to treat you so unkindly.* 

‘ I understand it all. She strives to make our home as uncomfortable 
as possible, hoping we will leave it, and she have undisputed power 
here.* 

‘ But you never trouble her. It seems to me you are constantly giv¬ 
ing her a severe letting-alone.’ 

‘ I strive not to interfere with her, and wonder why I should excite 
so much uncomfortable feeling in her, as she is the head of the estab¬ 
lishment, and father has settled the estate on her.* 

* He has! ’ exclaimed Henry. 

' Yes,* I replied; ‘ I heard her say so.’ 

Henry walked away into the hall, back and forth through the west 
room. By-and-by he came back, kneeled down by my side, laid his 
head on my shoulder. ‘ Bertha, dear,* he began softly, ‘ you will never 
doubt my love for you, no matter what happens.’ His tone touched 
me : I folded my arms around him, kissed him again and again. 

He went on: * Through long absence, evil report, every thing that 
can injure me, you will remember that I loved you and Maggie best in 
the whole world : that I would do any thing to make you happy.* 

I was frightened. ‘ Please do n’t talk to me so, Henry! * I said. 

‘ Come here, Maggie,* he said to her, not heeding me. She obeyed, 
and he folded his other arm around her. * There are three of us in the 
wide world, more than orphans, were it not for the love we bear each 
other. I promise you, Bertha, you and Maggie, that I will live a 
totally different life. I will be a good man; for I am not deserving of 
you.* 

I could not answer: my tears were falling fast on the dear head 
reclining on my breast. 

‘ You will remember, Bertha,* he continued, 1 that I never had a 
mother to guide me, and if you hear dreadful things, you will not love 
me the less.’ 

I wept violently. Maggie left his side to console me. 

‘ You shall not shed those tears for me,* said Henry, regaining the 
conscious manliness that had so often sustained me, ‘ I am not worthy 
of them; but I must leave Poplar-Hill. I will no longer spend my 
energies on my own amusement, but will make a home for you and 
Maggie.* 

His self-possession calmed me ; we talked a long time. His deter¬ 
mination was fixed, that he must leave us; he had no right to stay 
longer. But he has promised to remain until I can get his wardrobe 
in order, and that will occupy a week or more. He has several times 
found me engaged while thus employed, and the dear boy has since sat 
by me while I was engaged, and by his lively conversation diverted my 
attention. How can I part with him! 

I can scarcely forgive mother all that she has done, and yet, those 
well-remembered words of Aunt Mary return reprovingly to me. ‘ It 
is strange,* she said, * that we are so unwilling to forgive each other’s 
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trespasses. I could forgive a friend any weakness to which human 
nature is subj ect. He might place my honor, my reputation in jeopardy, 
yet I could forgive; for I feel every day, every hour, how hard it is to 
resist temptation. How much more unwilling people are to pardon 
than our Heavenly Father ! If a creature only repent, and come to 
Him in humility, he is forgiven; yet man, the powerless creation of His 
hand, denies the same to his fellow-man. His feelings are grieved, his 
pride is wounded, his dignity must he preserved; never t hink ing that he 
transgresses in thought, word, and deed, every hour that he lives; or, 
perchance, if he bends his knee with a plea for forgiveness, when he 
rises, and lies down to sleep, he heedeth little that solemn sentence, 

‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those that trespass against us,’ 
or thinks that his own lips seal the denial of his prayer ! * 

I shall certainly see you before you go : until then, believe me, as 
ever, yours sincerely, behtiia Ellicott. 

LETTER NIXTH. 

Poplar-HUl , December, IS— 

Dear Emily : I came up to my room to watch Harold go down the 
Beverley road. He stopped at the nut-woods longer than usual, then 
turned his horse’s head and rode swiftly away. I may not see him for 
years, perhaps never again ! The solitary, snow-beaten road, the naked, 
shivering trees, look more solitary, more naked than ever. It is dark 
and bleak without, but it is drearier in my own heart. “When Harold 
came in this afternoon, he found me alone, and he told me many things 
concerning you. Yet it was not until the rest of the family appeared, 
that he mentioned his intention of leaving the country. He told Henry 
all his plans, in a voice so low and calm, I could scarcely distinguish 
what was said. Perhaps he did not intend me to know them; he cer¬ 
tainly did not think me an interested listener. 

He went into father’s room, and bade him good-bye. Mother was 
pleased to wish him pleasant journeys and prosperous fortunes. I shall 
long remember his ‘ God bless you, Bertha! ’ and the fervent grasp of 
his hand in parting. The wild ocean will swell between us, and 
Poplar-Hill be forgotten in more exciting scenes. His words, that came 
so often like a benediction on the restless current of my life, will seem 
more sacred, mellowed in the deep voice of the past. 

NIGHT. 

I am alone again. It is later than hsual, and, agitated and weary, 
I have recourse to my only comfort. We are separated: yet how ear¬ 
nestly, across this sheet, I look up into your loving eyes, and read 
sympathy and consolation. Oh! that you were beside me, ‘ with your 
arm around my waist, as it used to be when we were school-mates; 
those were happy days, were they not ? ’ But it cannot be. I can only 
take this stiff pen and paper, and send it forth weary miles, ere it can 
bring a sigh from your bosom. Alas! how many heart-histories are 
daily passing around the world ! If bitter, murmuring tears often 
fill my eyes, it were not strange. It is ‘ wondrous pitiful,’ poor heart, 
that thou canst nowhere find a resting-place! Before I knew the 
value of a friend, my mother was taken from me; and then the loss 
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of Aunt Mary opened the flood-gates of grief, that will never more be 
closed. At Poplar-Hill, I am denied your frequent companionship ; my 
poor comfort in Sparrow-bush has been taken from me; Harold, now 
that 1 have begun to regard him as a friend, has left us for an indefi¬ 
nite period, for he said Mr. Langworthy’s business might require atten¬ 
tion for an unlimited time; and now — how can I write, or think, or 
utter it ? — Henry, too, is going away! I must give him up, must see 
the bright dream that I might keep him at least, dispelled before the 
cold reality of circumstance and change. ‘ Who can measure the 
extent of our capacity to suffer and live on? ’ 

Henry had a conversation this afternoon with father, that has decided 
him. Mother has for a long time been very curious to know Henry’s 
plans, and has questioned continually. This, doubtless, has exceedingly 
annoyed father. So he called Henry to him, and asked, impatiently, 
perhaps, if he meant to idle his best days ? Henry replied with some 
spirit, that, as he was of age, he had some right to choose his hours of 
leisure and of employment. 

* This flippery of precious time, beside being unworthy of your name, 
is a gross wrong done to yourself and me. You see me declining, and 
must not imagine there will be wealth in store for you. My property 
is burdened with debt, and Poplar-Hill is no longer mine.’ 

Henry left him in anger, and came to me. 

‘ Never fear, Bertha,’ he said, ‘ that I shall disgrace my family. If 
the name of Henry Whitman Ellicott may not be associated with these 
ice-bound fields, that name shall grace a higher, more fertile sphere. 
You shall esteem and respect as much as you now love me, and genera¬ 
tions of Ellicotts yet unborn be proud to own me a progenitor of their 
race ! ’ 

Flushed with conscious ability, he talked extravagantly of his favor¬ 
ite schemes, and thus revived our mutual tendency to depression. But 
toward night, the dire certainty of anticipated parting flung a melan¬ 
choly shade over him, that I remarked with sadness. All the evening 
he lay on the sofa, seldom speaking, and gazing into my face with a 
yearning tenderness truly touching. I strove with varied subjects to 
interest him, and if I sometimes won a smile, his features soon relapsed 
into meditative sorrow. When we separated for the night, he came 
with me to my room, and scarce would suffer me to leave his arms. 
And now I, of all the household, am waking. Is this lonely sorrow a 
precursor of deeper grief? A voice from the dim future answers ‘ Yes! ’ 
The long-gathering shadows seem concentrated over my unprotected 
head. Oh! for some refuge from the impending storm ! I have been 
denied earthly friends that I might be led heavenward: 0 weak and 
wavering heart, why refuse the offered shelter ? 

• • • • • 

Three hours have passed since I penned the last sentence. I am 
calmer now. I trust I have found a Friend willing to shield, and 
love, and guide me, all unworthy as l am. That Gracious Love so long 
offered, so long rejected, shall not fail me. Oh! heavenly comfort! 
mine in storm and sunshine, in good or ill, for ever, ever more ! 

I have just been to Henry’s room, to take a last look at him to-night. 
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He slept sweetly. The exciting events of the day agitated not the 
dreams that visited his pillow. As 1 bent over him, his life passed 
before me, from the time when we had parted in the gaiety of child¬ 
hood. He had been in peril, and had outlived the storm ; a merciful 
Providence had spared and brought him to me : should I not acknow¬ 
ledge that Power all-wise that would take him away? My heart 
rebelled. So unwilling to trust my God and Saviour ? A gush of 
tears proclaimed the sacrifice! I kneeled down and prayed for resigna¬ 
tion. 0 Emily! weak and faltering as was the petition, it was heard. 
I arose tranquil and subdued. One light kiss upon his brow, and I left 
him. I have given him up — the last earthly friend I had to lean 
upon. Henceforth, 0 Father, my soul shall rest on Thee ! 

MORNING. 

0 subtle human heart! who can confidently trust in thee ? When 
I arose this morning, and went to Henry’s room, he was not there ; a 
little note upon the table told me all: 

* I am going, Bertha dear. I cannot bear the pangs of parting. I was awake in the 
night when you came to my room; your kiss yet lingers on my brow, my most sacred 
memory of home. God have you in his holy keeping, and unite us soon! I will write 
you. Trust me, and all will be well. Henry.’ 

His trunk was packed, his hooks gone from the table, his gun and 
fishing-rod from the wall; they were hut the tokens of a dearer 
departure. I wept passionately! 

But had I not confided him to my Heavenly Father ? I vainly 
dreamed I could have shielded him with the mighty protection of my 
love. God had revealed my self-deception. I searched my own heart, 
and from the agony of that moment found strength to look upward. I 
can trust Him now! 

Good-bye, Emily dear! think and pray often for your poor 

Bertha Ellicott. 


IMPROMPTU 
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Say not so mournftilly, dear brother mine, 

That to thy stay on earth the end is set; 

Too closely linked are other lives with thine; 

God knows, dear one, we cannot spare thee yet 
And ever, when reminding me of thee, 

The star of love shines brightly fresh at even, 

My heart's prayer, fervent, rises silently: 

‘ Oh! late, late may it be ere thy return to heaven! 1 — 


Late in a life that would be lone without thee; 

Late in a day whose morning yet is bright: 

Not while the hopes that love has wreathed about thee 
Shed in my heart so rich and pure a light, 

Even though the kindred angels wait for thee, 

And hope to see thy earthly fetters riven: 

Brother I dearest or all thou art to me 1 

Oh! late, late may it be, ere thy return to heaven! r. 
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an epitaph. 


His was a poor and common lot 
Whose dust is buried here: 

Some hours of joy and some of grief; 
Cares soon forgot, and pleasures brief; 
The changeful smile and tear. 


IL 

All youth’s illusions o’er and past, 

The work of manhood done, 

He sleeps right well, and takes no thought 
Of all the good or ill he wrought 
Beneath the sacred sun. | 


in. 

And were his dust placed side by side 
With dust from Cesar’s urn, 

’T is doubtful if the keenest eye 
The kingly atoms could descry, 

Or each from each discern. 


IV. 

Some tears were shed upon his grave 
From eyes that smiled the morrow, 
Ere Nature’s kindly hand had spread 
A robe of green above his head 
All had forgot their sorrow. 


His kinsmen, with becoming grief; 

Their legacies received; 

The doctor took his fee, and sighed, 
Explaining sagely why he died; 
But none knew why he lived. 


His friends still talk of him sometimes, 
Complacent and serene, 

As of some buried Pharaoh, 
Forgotten many an age ago, 

And vanished from the scene. 


VIL 

What more he was or did on earth, 
By Fate’s supreme decree; 
Whate’er with busy hand he wrought, 
To him, 0 passer-by 1 is nought; 

What is it more to thee ? 


ZfcTA. 
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EVENING-TALK. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECX. 


The story from which the following extract is selected represents the conversation which passes 
in a family-circle, seated round the fire on a winter’s evening. For the entertainment of the others, 
each one tells a story, or relates some incident from his own experience. The Lieutenant Yon 
Lrhndorf, whose tale is first translated, is betrothed to the daughter of the master of the house. 
The second tale is told by a visitor, Baron Geiersbkrg, a strange old man, whose mind has been 
weakened and disturbed by the sudden death of his wife and child, and the ingratitude and unkind 
treatment which he has experienced from near relations. 

* It has always been an earnest wish of my heart,* began the Lieu 
tenant, ‘just for once to see a ghost, or some kind of supernatural appear¬ 
ance. I envy the men who can relate such wonderful stories as having 
happened to themselves, and I have often walked round church-yards, 
and places reported to be haunted, in the hope of seeing a strange light, 
or some unaccountable vision ; and I have with all the strength of my 
will invoked evil spirits or ghosts to appear to me, but always in vain. 
At night, when sitting in my chamber alone, I have read such fearful 
tales that my hair stood on end with horror; I have put down my book 
and listened, straining every nerve, in the full belief that a spirit, or at 
least a hobgoblin, or elf, half-comic and half-terrible, would rise up 
before me. I was prepared for any thing, and yet not the most distant 
appearance that could be called supernatural ever came to me. An old 
friend of mine, to whom I once complained of this neglect of the spirits, 
thus explained it to me. He said, ‘ You have destroyed your power of 
seeing spirits, if you ever possessed any, by an over-zealous search for 
them, and by your constant cultivation of all that part of your nature, 
which rejoices in the horrible and supernatural. A certain naive indif¬ 
ference is the true ground upon which that singular faculty rests, or 
rather, it is a careless unconsciousness on our part which excites that 
sympathy or magnetism by which spirits are attracted to our neighbor¬ 
hood. In almost all true ghost-stories, the spirits come unexpectedly, 
when the mortals whom they visit are thinking of wholly different 
things. Indeed, there is something in that shuddering fear of the 
supernatural which we so willingly excite in our own minds, and which 
gives us a kind of fearful pleasure, which is highly displeasing to the 
spirits ; for genuine ghosts are rather afraid of a man, and only like to 
appear before him when they feel sure that surprise and terror will 
deprive him of the full use of his powers. You will never see a ghost 
while you are constantly on the look-out for one. The spirits will not 
‘ come when you do call them,* but forget that there are such things, and 
one day you may be terrified to your heart’s content.* These words 
made a deep impression on my mind ; and although they have never 
been entirely fulfilled, still I have had one rather wonderful adventure 
since, of which I will tell you now: 

‘About six mile3 from this city, in the midst of a beautiful wood, 

VOL. XL iv. 17 
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stands a little wayside inn. It is a small, insignificant house, the resort 
of carters and laborers, and offers a cool resting-place on a hot sum¬ 
mer’s day to the wearied foot-passenger. This place, I hardly know 
why, has always possessed great attractions for me. The landlord, a 
jovial, burly fellow, always reminds me of ‘ mine Host of the Garter/ 
FalstafFs friend in the ‘ Merry Wives ; ’ and I like nothing better, of a 
summer’s afternoon, than to drive out through the pine woods to his 
quiet little inn, and have a chat and a glass of beer with him in the 
low, shaded parlor. To a man who has passed most of his life in the 
city, there is a very peculiar charm in leaving behind him for a time 
all the noise and bustle of the town ; in forgetting parties and company, 
gossip and news, and all that makes up the daily life of a city, and 
giving himself up, for a few hours, to the simple, healthy life of 
nature. 

‘To reach this secluded spot, you pass from the city through the, pine 
woods until the highway is crossed by a narrow path which opens 
invitingly to the left. If you follow the windings of that path, you 
will come at last to the house, standing with its barns and cattle-sheds 
half-hidden in a grove of oak and beach-trees. And there, too, you 
will most likely see mine host standing in the doorway, and whistling 
you a merry welcome. 

‘ I had not been there for some months, when, one morning last Spring, 
moved by the warm air and the bright sun-light, I decided to give 
myself a whole day of pleasure, and to go on foot to my quiet little 
house in the wood. My longing for nature was perhaps the stronger, 
because I was just recovering from a nervous fever, which had confined 
me for some weeks to my chamber and bed. It was a most lovely 
May morning, when I set forth on my walk. The powers of enjoying, 
of thinking, and of feeling, are always strengthened and quickened by 
sickness, and I drew in with infinite delight through my newly-awakened 
senses, the soft, mild air of spring, the fragrance of the trees, and the 
rustling of the light wind in the branches. 

‘ I had received, only the day before, my first letter from my betrothed; 
and thinking of this, and of her beauty, as I gaily strolled along through 
the fresh dewy wood, I could not help singing aloud for joy. I felt as 
if no other spring ever had been or could be so beautiful as this one. 
My song excited the emulation of a sky-lark in a neighboring field, 
who rose to heaven, showering down upon me a perfect flood of melody, 
and my weak notes were soon hushed before that unequalled hymn to 
joy. He, too, felt the spring in his heart. 

‘ But now, as the sun rose higher, I began to feel tired and hot, for I 
was not wholly strong yet, and I thought with some uneasiness of the 
long hour’s walk still before me. To beguile the way, I composed a 
poem in honor of my Charlotte, and recited it, verse by verse, to the 
birds and the trees. I was very busily employed in admiring my own 
composition, when, on suddenly raising my eyes from the ground, I *saw 
before me my little inn in the wood. The landlord stood in the door¬ 
way and whistled, the cock sat on the roof and flapped his wings, the 
hens gathered round the threshold — every thing was as it usually 
appeared to me when I arrived there, except that the house stood close 
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upon the highway, and on the right-hand side instead of the left, and 
also, there was no wood behind it. It often happens, that when all 
our preconceived notions are suddenly confused, we doubt about what 
was before a fixed idea in our minds, and the impression of the moment 
seems the right one. So, for a little time, I was perfectly bewildered, 
believing that I must have wholly mistaken the situation of the house. 
The landlord beckoned to me, and I sprang across the ditch at the side 
of the road in order to join him; but being rather weak from my ill¬ 
ness, and fatigued with my walk, I missed my distance and fell into 
the ditch. I rose slowly, thinking how the roguish landlord would 
laugh at my mishap, when, lo!' mine host, with his house, cock, and 
hens, had entirely disappeared, and I still had my long hour’s walk in 
prospect, before I reached the real inn, with the cock crowing on the 
roof, and the jolly landlord whistling in the door-way. And this is the 
nearest approach to a ghost-story which I can relate to you from my 
own experience; although I confess that I still cherish the hope that 
in some unprepared moment I may be visited by a veritable revenant.’ 

‘ I believe that what you have related is true, my young friend,’ said 
the old Baron Geiersberg, ‘ for it is only as real events that such stories 
possess any interest. I will not say that the state of your nerves, 
weakened by fever, can explain this wonderful appearance, because a 
supposition is no explanation. But probably the picture of the house 
and its surroundings was vividly impressed upon your fancy, and 
unconsciously to yourself, made a back-ground to all your thoughts and 
imaginings. But by what magic a picture which, perhaps without our 
knowledge, is sleeping in the deepest comer of our minds, suddenly 
rises up, and with overpowering reality takes visible form and motion 
before our eyes, has never yet been explained by philosopher or seer.. 
And now, as you are so fond of ghost-stories, I will tell you something 
which once happened to myself, and if you can give me as probable^ an. 
explanation of my apparition as I have given you of yours, I shall feel; 
very grateful to you.’ 

‘ If we are going to have another ghost-story,’ said the father, ‘ dot 
let it be a genuine frightful one. I do n t think much of your ale-house- 
ghosts.’ 

‘At any rate, you must confess,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘ that it would< 
be rather ‘ frightful ’ if all the miserable little ale-houses at which we 
may have chanced to drink sour beer in our lives should be continually, 
coming back to haunt us.’ 

A laugh went round the circle at this idea, and then Baron Geiers¬ 
berg began his story: 

‘ I lived for a long time in the town of A-, which, as you alL 

know, is pleasantly situated on the sea-shore. I had there many friends, 
who, knowing my infirmity of absence of mind, treated me with great 
forbearance and kindness. Especially good to me was the Counsellor 
Bauer, who was a friend of my college days, and who was ever on the* 
watch lest my weakness or my distraction (how shall I call it ?) should 
lead me into harm. It is to this excellent man that I owe the preser¬ 
vation of my estates, my health, and even my life ; for my. relations 
were more than once on the point of putting me under guardianship^ 
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on the plea that I was incapable of managing my own affairs. I stood 
alone in the world, without wife or child ; and they wanted my money 

and estates, and so-; but all this is no part of my story. I must 

try to forget those vexatious times. 

‘ From my youth, I have taken great pleasure in long, solitary walks. 
I never like to have my pleasant reveries in the open air disturbed by 
conversation. Therefore, trees and fields, the wind and the sun, are 
my most congenial companions, for their gentle sympathy is never 
obtrusive, and always welcome. But the place which delights me 
most is a sea-beach where I can walk for miles on the hard sand, and 
watch the march of the waves slowly but surely advancing up the 
shore, and inhale the cool, fresh breeze which seems to bring health and 
strength on its wings. Each wave contains within itself a little history. 
How it rises and foams far out on the sea, tossing its white crest as it 
advances in the bright sun-light, gathering fresh power with every 
onward motion! Nearer it comes, glorious in beauty; and now for one 
moment a glittering wall of emerald stands upon the beach, to be 
shattered into diamond fragments in the next, and the low sighing of 
the water rippling back over the pebbles is the only requiem of its 
perished glory. 

‘ The sounds by the sea-shore are also peculiarly pleasant to me : the 
gentle murmur and play of the waves, when the wind is low, as well 
as their stormy roar in rougher weather. At all times, I love the sea. 
In the magical morning-light, or when the moon throws her wonderful 
golden bridge across its waves. I have often thought of building a 
house near the sea, and have only been prevented by my troubles and 

quarrels with my relations-; but this is neither the place nor time 

to speak of that subject: let us pass it over in silence. 

‘ One afternoon, I was surprised on the beach by a violent storm. I 
had often noticed an old ruined.tower which stood in a field above the 
beach, and which seemed to be the last remnant of a castle of some 
size; and once I asked an old countryman if it was inhabited. He 
said that when he was a boy, it had been sometimes used by the family 
to whom it belonged as a summer-residence, but that it had now been 
deserted for a long time, and was fast falling into ruins. The increas¬ 
ing violence of the storm brought this tower to my mind as the nearest 
place of shelter, and I hastened across the desolate field in which it 
Stood. To my surprise, l found the door, which was of oak bound with 
iron, standing open, and I quickly passed through the narrow entrance. 
To one overtaken by a pouring rain in the open air, the smallest shelter 
is welcome ; and I felt very comfortable in the little, damp, cellar-like 
room in which I found myself, and for some time watched the scene 
from the open door with great delight. The storm-spirit seemed to 
have let loose all his demons, the sea was lashed into fury, the wind 
roared, and torrents of rain fell. As I withdrew farther into the tower, 
to shield myself more effectually from the rain, I stumbled against a 
stair-case. The first few steps seemed in good preservation, and led on 
by curiosity, I climbed up in the darkness. When I had nearly reached 
the top, a hole in the wall gave me a glimpse of the gloomy, tossing 
ocean, and by the light thus admitted, I also saw before me a closed 
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door. 1 opened this antique-looking portal, determined to rest in the 
apartment to which it would probably admit me, until the storm was 
over. But how was I astonished to find myself in the presence of an 
old gentleman, who, seated at an old-fashioned, worm-eaten table, 
seemed very mucn engaged in reading some manuscript papers. His 
face was ashy pale, and his eyes were dim; he wore a gray dress, and had 
very white hair. Now you all look at me, my kind friends, as if you 
thought this description fitted me tolerably well; but I assure you that 
1 am not going to end my story in such a common-place manner as to 
turn my ghost into a reflection of myself. Also, I give you my word, 
this strange little man did not. please me so very much that I 
should try to imitate him, either in the fashion of his dress, or his fea¬ 
tures. No ; my face, such as it is, is just as I received it from Nature, 
and I had some time before chosen this gray, unsightly dress to mortify 
my relations, who were always tormenting me to get a court-dress and 

go to court-; but that matter does not belong here : let us pass it 

over. 

‘ When I entered the little room and found the old gentleman sitting 
there, I politely took off my hat and apologized for my intrusion, assur¬ 
ing him that I should not have made myself so much at home in the 
tower, had I not been told that it was uninhabited. He smiled rather 
queerly, but with a friendly nod pointed to a chair which stood near 
the window. 1 saw that he did not wish to be disturbed, and quietly 
obeyed his sign. He gave me another friendly nod, and went on with 
his reading. Clearing the dust away from a pane of the little window 
at which I sat, I saw spread before me a most glorious view; and I 
was soon fully occupied in watching the breaking-up of the storm-clouds 
over the sea, and the gradual quieting of nature, until the sun-light, at 
first pale and fearful, but at last brilliant and unclouded, gave a new 
and sparkling beauty to the whole scene. I turned to call the attention 
of the old gentleman to this beautiful landscape, but found him so 
busily engaged in packing away his law-papers, or whatever they were, 
in a chest which seemed let into the wall, that I forebore to disturb 
him. I noticed, too, that he took other papers from this chest, which 
he carefully read over, shaking his head thoughtfully all the time. 
When at last I turned from the window, and rose to go, my old friend 
had disappeared. I suspected that he had gone out through another 
door which was near the chest in the wall, and waited some time for 
his return, in order to thank him for the shelter I had received. But 
he did not come again, and I was obliged to go to my home without 
taking leave of him. 

‘ I thought no more of this little incident until some weeks after, 
when one evening, as I was walking on the beach, I caught sight of 
the ruined tower standing out very clearly against the bright western 
sky, and I was seized with a desire to see once more the beautiful 
view from its window. The apparent friendliness of the little old man, 
I thought, warranted another visit, and I was soon on the tower-stair- 
case, standing before the carved door of the room. I knocked; but as 
no one answered, I ventured to raise the latch and look in. There was 
no one there, so I quietly entered and took my former position by the 
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window, where I was soon absorbed in watching a beautiful sun-set, 
whose changing hues, reflected on the ocean, made a most gorgeous 
scene. When I turned from the window, there sat my old friend at his 
table, reading his manuscripts as before. I rose to excuse myself for 
this second intrusion, but the little gray man stopped me with an 
expressive gesture of welcome, which seemed to assure me that I need 
make no apology, but might come as often as I pleased. I saw by this 
that he either could not or would not speak, but preferred to make 
himself understood by signs. After this, I went often to the tower. 
The old man came and went — I never knew exactly how; but he 
always seemed glad to see me, and we stood evidently on a very friendly 
footing. Time passed on, and one autumn afternoon, just as I was 
leaving the room without speaking to my friend, who had been more 
deeply engaged in the study of his documents than usual, he rose from his 
table, brought me the papers, and by signs explained to me that I was to 
read them, and then put them away in the chest in the wall. He then went 
out by the door near the chest, carefully closing it after him. I glanced 
over the papers, which seemed to relate to family-matters of some 
importance, rather carelessly; but, as they had no personal interest for 
me, I soon grew weary of the dry legal technicalities which I could not 
understand, and I was about to replace them in the chest, when it occurred 
to me that I had better ascertain from the proprietor of these papers 
their value, and why he confided them to me. With this view, I went 

to the door by which he had left the apartment, opened it-and was 

almost precipitated to the ground, for it opened only into the empty air I 
I shrank back terror-struck. Apparently, this door had formerly been a 
means of communication with some other building, now in ruins. I 
became very uncomfortable, and left the haunted tower as soon as pos¬ 
sible, not daring to look behind me. 

‘ I felt ashamed to speak of what I had seen to my friends, for an 
absent-minded man soon learns to doubt the truth of his own convic¬ 
tions, and loses faith in himself when he sees that others have no faith 
in him. I have grown so distrustful of myself from this cause, that 
any body can persuade me I am mistaken about a matter which I 
thought I saw yesterday with my own eyes. But, although I did not 
speak of it, I never could think of that door without a shudder, and I 
always directed my steps to the opposite side of the beach, from which 
the tower was not visible. But I saw no more of the little man in 
gray, and perhaps in time the whole occurrence would have passed from 
my mind, as have, alas! so many things more worthy to be remembered, 
if it had not been suddenly recalled by hearing that the old tower was 
going to be pulled down, and a public building, of I know not what 
nature, erected on its site. Then those papers occurred to me which I 
had so often seen the old man read over, and which I had packed away 
for him in the chest in the wall. I went immediately to my good 
friend Bauer, and without mentioning the little man in gray, told him 
that once when I had been driven for shelter into the old tower by a 
violent storm, I had discovered some papers there which seemed to be 
of some value, and that, as I heard the tower was going to be pulled 
down, I thought it would be as well to secure them. My friend looked 
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at me rather doubtingly, as if the business seemed to him very impro¬ 
bable ; and he even did not hesitate to tell me in a gentle way, that I 
had probably blended something I had been reading with the events of 
my every-day life. But I was so clear in my account, and so earnest 
in my entreaties that he would go himself to the tower, that at length 
he yielded; and the next morning we set out, accompanied by two or 
three gentlemen of the neighborhood as witnesses. We also took with 
us a notary, that ever thing might be done in form. The procession 
set forth under my guidance. My heart beat violently as we ascended 
the tower-staircase, for I dreaded seeing the suspicious old gentleman in 
gray sitting at the table, when I opened the door of the room. Every 
thing there was just as I had left it, but much to my relief, the old 
man was not present. There was the little dusky window, the two 
chairs and the worm-eaten table, and the walls, black with smoke and 
dust. * But where is the chest of which we have heard so much ? ’ 
said one of my companions. I stood before them dumb and ashamed ; 
for it was nowhere to be seen, and there was no mark on the wall of 
such a piece of furniture’s having been lately removed. My vexation 
was indescribable ; for I must appear before all these people as either 
a fool or a liar, and I saw them already begin secretly to laugh at me. 
I tapped round on the wall, in the hope of discovering some hidden 
spring, for I remembered distinctly the place in the room where the 
chest stood. Just then, one of the gentlemen present opened the second 
door, and started back as I had done, when he saw before him only the 
open air and the deep abyss at his feet. I drew him back, and to 
steady myself, pressed my hand against the wall. Involuntarily, my 
fingers closed over a little knob, which, being the same color as the wall, 
had not been noticed before. Upon pulling this, a little door flew open, 
disclosing to all eyes the lost chest, "We took out all the papers, 
counted, and registered them in the presence of the witnesses. There 
were many documents and letters, and I observed that as Bauer glanced 
over them he looked very much astonished and pleased. I went first 
down the stair-way, for I feared that if I were left alone there, even 
for a moment, my little gray friend would renew his acquaintance with 
me, which I did not by any means desire. 

‘ Two or three days after, I called upon Bauer, to discover the result 
of our visit to the tower. He said to me : 

‘ ‘ By the discovery of these papers, you have conferred the greatest 
obligations upon certain families in this neighborhood, and I am happy 
to say, too, you have been the means of redressing great injuries. A 
former wealthy proprietor, who died in this part of the country many 
years since, had, through bribery and other evil means, obtained some 
documents by the concealment of which he got into his own possession 
estates of great value to which he had no right, keeping them thus 
fraudulently away from their lawful owners. After his death there 
was a diligent search made for these papers, but in vain. These miss¬ 
ing documents are the ones you discovered in the old tower ; and there 
were letters with them, proving the whole course of deception and 
knavery practised by the old man.’ 

1 Indeed, there was at the time of my visit a collection of counsellors 
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learned in the law, met together in the house for the purpose of restoring 
their rights to the injured parties. My friend was obliged to leave me 
for a few minutes to join this assembly, and requested me in his absence 
to examine a new engraving with which he had lately adorned his 
walls. As I stood up to look more closely at the picture, I suddenly 
became aware of a presence in the room behind me. I turned quickly, 
and there, to my horror, stood my little gray friend, pleasantly smiling 
at me. He made a gesture with his hand, as if he would heartily 
thank me for my trouble, and disappeared. I had never seen him so 
plainly. He stood clearly visible in the light of the setting sun, and 
waved his hand. An invincible terror took possession of my whole 
frame, and when Bauer returned, he found me half-fainting and very 
much excited. I now related to him all that I had seen. To my great 
surprise, he did not seem much astonished. ‘ I could have told you/ 
he said, ‘that there have been strange stories about that old tower for 
a very long time current among the common people hereabout, and by 
other eyes than yours has your little gray friend been seen there. For 
this reason, the place has always been considered haunted, and has 
been shunned by the country people. And strangely enough, the story 
has always been that unjustly-gained worldly goods would not let the 
proprietor of that tower rest in peace in his grave. It is very remark¬ 
able how often that superstition seems to be confirmed; and indeed, if 
under any circumstances the spirits of the departed are permitted to 
return to earth, I can imagine no motive so strong to a spirit newly 
awakened to a sense of its guilt, and loathing the crimes it committed on 
earth, as the wish to redress as far as it is allowed, the wrongs it has 
done here. Why should we doubt this, my friend, and why should the 
thought of it be so terrible to us ? * 

‘ So spoke the good, reasonable Bauer, and to assure both himself and 
me of the truth of this apparition, he took me to the house of one of 
the descendants of the little gray man, who owned a picture of his 
great-uncle. It was the same face and the same dress which I had 
seen in the tower, and the picture was almost as fearful to me as the 

ghost itself. This old Lord of Rupertsheim-’ 

At this name, the young lieutenant sprang up in a great rage, 
exclaiming: ‘ It is all a lie! a shameful Sander! The Lord of 
Rupertsheim was also my grand-uncle, andj[ will not suffer so good and 
irreproachable a character to be so cruelly belied. It is scandalous to 
bring against him these vulgar little tales of the peasantry/ 

The master of the house tried to soothe the angry young man by 
telling him that the story of the documents at least was true, as he 
had been one of the parties to whom their recovery had been 
most advantageous; but it was all in vain. Stamping with rage, the 
Lieutenant marched up and down the room. His betrothed followed 
him, weeping, her father expostulating, -while her brother, with a loud 
voice, tried to satisfy and reconcile every body, and was listened to by 
none. Meanwhile, the Baron of Geiersberg, incensed at being so 
uncourteously treated, was performing in one corner what he called his 
dance of despair, a kind of nervous paroxysm which always seized him 
when he was much excited, and which was one form of his disorder. 
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Just as this scene of confusion was at its height, the company suddenly 
became silent, and, as it were, chained to their places. So they stood 
like marble figures, dumb and motionless, while a little man dressed in 
gray passed slowly around the group. He stopped for a moment before 
the lieutenant, and looking at him with a serious air of displeasure, 
shook his finger wamingly; then he turned to the master of the house, 
whom he courteously saluted ; and finally, gliding to the comer of the 
room where the poor baron, having been stopped short in his dance, 
stood the picture of horror, kissed his hand smilingly to him, and 
disappeared. 

For a little while, the family stood silent, gazing at each other in 
terrified amazement; then the father rang the hell and ordered more 
lights, and the young officer seized the hand of the Baron, and entreated 
his pardon for his uncourteous violence. 4 Never speak of it again ! * 
said the good-natured old Baron ; 4 1 do not think any the less of you 
for defending the character of those who cannot speak for themselves; 
although,’ he said, lowering his voice, and looking fearfully round him, 
4 this seems to he an exceptional case. And now, my young friend, 
you have at least had 4 the earnest wish of your heart * gratified, hut I 
think neither you, nor I, nor any of us, would care to have such visitors 
often. In the hope that this may he his last appearance on any earthly 
stage, I assure my little friend in gray that his wishes are all fulfilled, 
and his unjustly-acquired property restored to its rightful owners ! 

4 And now, let us trust that he will for ever after rest in peace! ’ 


MORNING. 

It is morning, it is morning, 

And the weary wing of night 

Slowly lifts its sable plumage 
To admit the early light. 

Streaming o’er the distant mountain, 
With a glad and glorious sheen; 

Tinging all the tallest tree-tops 
With a hue more fresh and green; 

Glancing on the river’s ripples, 
Gleaming o’er the peaceful lake ; 

Waking all the silent songsters 
That repose in bush and brake; 

Lighting up the lovely landscape, 
Lately hidden from the view, 

Comes the golden sun in glory, 
Giving life and light anew. 

So, when merciless misfortunes 
Darkness o’er my spirit throw, 

Let the sun of hope unclouded 
In my soul serenely glow ; 

Driving out all searing sorrow; 
Chasing all the gloom away ; 

Radiating life and gladness, 

Like the light of early day. 
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LINES TO ESTELLE. 


( C. Garrick Smith, a gentleman of a sombre mind, bat of a kind heart and ample means, when 
travelling in one of the cities of Spanish America, was greeted by an orphan girl soliciting alms. 
Being struck with her beauty, he made her one of the objects of his charity, provided for her per¬ 
manently, and she became the light of his after-life.* u. Club Papbbs. 


Sweet wanderer, with the melting eye, 
Why roam’st thou friendless and alone? 
Why swells thy bosom with a sigh, 

And why that soft and plaintive tone ? 


Art thou of earthly friends bereft, 

And dost thou shed that stealing tear 
That thou in this cold world art left, 
With none to soothe thy sorrow here ? 


Then welcome to this bleeding heart, 

That long has yearned for sympathy; 

And thou shalt have, fair one 1 a part 
In all that earth allots to me. 

I ’ll wrap the mantle of my love 
Around thy frail, defenceless form; 

And pray to Him who rules above, 

To save thee from the world’s wild storm. 

I ’ll shield thee from its luring wiles, 

And guide thee in fair Virtue’s way; 

And if Temptation’s voice beguiles, 

I ’ll whisper to thee not to stray. 


And if the death-frost on thy brow 
Shall tell me that thy life is o’er, 
Beside thy clay-cold form I ’ll bow, 
And there in tears thy loss deplore. 


But when Life’s sea at last I’ve crossed, 

And heaven-lit mountain-heights appear, 

I ’ll deem thee still to me not lost, 

But look for thee in that bright sphere. 

And from those summits we shall see 
Where heaven’s bright rivers take their rise, 
And mark each wavy, blooming tree 
That sheds perfume in Paradise: • 


And see that soft cerulean sky 

That’s mirrored on that placid stream, 

Pure as an infant angel’s eye, 

When viewed by Heaven’s transcendent beam. 
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And there we ’ll feel how well bestowed 
Is worldly pelf, when freely given 
To help the sorrowing o’er the road 
That ends in that bright, beauteous Heaven. 


TWO TRIPS TO LAKE WILLOUGHBY. 


‘Bright, bright in many a rocky nm 
The waters of our deserts lie . 1 


It is noon on the Atlantic. The ocean sleeps— its heaving hosom 
unruffled by a breath of air. Nothing is heard but the steady heating 
of our engine ; that great iron heart which, as it pants and throbs, 
sends its quivering pulsations to the extremities of our noble ship. 
Oppressed with the profound lassitude which envelops us, I sit and 
dream. I muse over my erratic wanderings; and influenced perhaps 
by the course our steamer is taking, my thoughts turn to my native 
New-England, hustling New-England, land of snow and storm, of 
lovely lakes and rugged rocks. Among the vague memories which 
steal over me is one of peculiar pleasure — a picture of beautiful 
scenery, which occupies a prominent place among the more graceful 
treasures of the mind. And so, being roused out of my ennui by this 
recollection, I order pen and paper, and write this much by way of 
explanation, or rather apology, for inflicting my prosy dreaming upon. 
the happy readers of the Knickerbocker. 

Being in Vermont in the summer of 1846, I received from a kind 

and valued friend, the Rev. Mr. H-, an invitation to join him and 

Professor Adams, then State geologist, in an excursion to Lake Wil¬ 
loughby, at that time aqua incog, to most of the worthy citizens of 
Vermont. Having spent four years upon the monotonous sands . and 
among the unpicturesque pines of the ‘ Empire State of the South,’ 
and hearing moreover vague rumors of the wild beauty of the 
locality we proposed visiting, I accepted the invitation with eager 
pleasure. 

Behold us, then, one bright morning in June, rattling gaily out of the 
village of C-. The Professor, with his barometer, compass, ham¬ 
mers, etc., taking the lead, and Mr. H-and myself following. Our 

‘ wagon,’ filled with ‘ pod augurs ’ for boring the earth, bags and boxes 
for preserving specimens, and sundry and divers implements for scientific 
war upon that portion of the devoted ‘ crust of the earth ’ which lay 
in our way. And oh ! how green, how fresh, how varied was the land¬ 
scape which spread itself before us as we toiled up the steep hills or 
dashed into the smiling valleys before us ! But I will not weary you, 
0 patient reader, with a detail of our day’s travel: how we called on 
a famous family of boulders, filled with large round nodules of mica 
as thickly as plums in a Christmas pudding; how we visited the 
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celebrated rocking-stones of G-, one of which, mounted upon a 

hug$ roc k, was estimated to weigh seventy tons, and yet was easily 
rocked by the unaided hand. 

Evening found us at a fine country inn, known as the ‘ Runaway- 
pond House.’ Here was formerly a nice little lake, which one fine 
morning broke the bonds that had confined it among the hills for 
a thousand years, in an opposite direction from its natural outlet, and 
left its native home for ever, doubtless instigated thereto by the hands 
of meddling Yankees, who were trying to make its waters run up hill. 
The streams which supplied it, formerly flowing to the Atlantic in the 
direction of puritan Boston, now find their way to the stately St. Law¬ 
rence, and through the dominions of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

The moon rose full and soft over the hill which overshadowed our 
hotel as I strolled down to a sweet little pond which lay in the valley 
before us, and, stepping into a boat, pulled out upon its fairy waters. 
How enchanting a scene I The tiny lake embosomed among steep and 
verdant hills; the ‘ moon rising in cloudless majesty,’ and profound 
eilence reigning over all! What a charming place for Queen Mab and 
her court to hold their fairy revels! Suddenly the noise of dipping 
oars is caught up and sent hack with startling distinctness from a dozen 
surrounding hills. I shout and sing, and my voice comes moekingly 
back again. I try a famous Georgia song, commencing 

* Land of the South, imperial land,* 

and my mountain-chorus catches up the refrain and prolongs it with 
wonderful clearness. Engaged in my vocal experiments, my boat drifts 
among the upturned roots of a gigantic oak, and upon looking among 
the jagged prongs, I see just over my head the nest of a robin ; thus 
secured amid the surrounding water from the too easy approach of 
meddling intrusion. I feel a respect for the instinct which prompted 
the selection of this place for a serene home, and climbing stealthily 
up I peer into the nest. There is the little family, but, alas! stiff 
and cold in the moon-light. Some ruthless fowler has slain the mother 
as she sought the early breakfast for her cherished little ones, and she 
comes no more to hear their cheerful twitterings. This incident, so 
simple, saddens me at onoe. How much like man; proud of his 
strength and sagacity, he builds his castle well, secure of happiness for 
himself and his, and says, ‘ Soul, take thine ease ; eat, drink, and be 
merry.’ 4 Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee! ’ 
How few, alas ! though the lesson be daily repeated, learn to solve 
aright the great problem of life. 

We left early next morning: the slant sunbeams weaving before us 
a carpet of bronze and gold, and glancing from the polished surfaces of 
a minion diamonds which Titania had scattered during the night. Pass¬ 
ing rapidly by village and hamlet, woodland and lawn, we gradually 
retired from the presence of civilization and approached the domain of 
nature. The sun was well up in the east as we commenced a long and 
toilsome ascent, such as are not altogether unknown in Vermont even 
to this day. The Professor hammered his way deliberately up, while I, 
walking, drove his horse. Mr. H ■ ■ — and an enthusiastic friend fol- 
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lowed closely behind, philosophising upon the beauty and utility of 
mountains like the one we were ascending. Arriving at the top, we 
involuntarily pulled up in admiration of the superb landscape which 
greeted our eyes. An immense bowl-like valley, some twenty miles 
across, was scooped out before us, carpeted with the brightest of wood¬ 
land foliage ; its outer edge surmounted with a succession of precipitous 
ridges which, softened in the blue distance, looked like the embossed 
rim of some vast enameled beaker. These elevated ridges swept 
around us in nearly an unbroken circle, except in one place, where they 
terminated abruptly for the purpose of receiving the glistening waters 
of Lake Willoughby; while in the valley before us ran Willoughby 
River — a silver thread, shining capriciously among the dark woof of 
a Vermont forest. Indulging our eyes but a few moments with this 
radiant scene, we jolted on until we reached the house of the last set¬ 
tler, a kind and worthy man, who lived about a mile from the lake. 
Here we housed our jaded horses, procured a guide, slung our geological 
traps, and plunged into the woods. We soon arrived at the cove where 
our friend’s canoe was moored, and pushed out upon the calm surface 
of the most beautiful sheet of water I have ever seen. The surround¬ 
ing forests are unbroken ; no sign of the presence of the white man is 
anywhere visible. Before us the lake stretches out some seven or 
eight miles, being about four miles across at the end where we are 
embarked, and encircled with a narrow beach of glistening sand. The 
water seems perfectly transparent, minute objects being distinctly visi¬ 
ble twenty feet below us. To the east, about five miles, the Green 
Mountains, which at some time must have crossed the bed of the lake, 
have been tom apart by some convulsion of nature, and the water lies 
in the chasm thus formed, the precipices rising out of the water some 
eighteen hundred feet high upon one side, and about twelve hundred 
feet upon the other. While noticing these things, the stout arms of our 
boatman are pulling us up to this gorge, and the savans are speculating 
about the causes which have produced it. Gradually we approach the 
shadow of the great mountain. We find the lake here to be but about 
two hundred yards wide, and our guide tells us three hundred feet deep. 
Huge rocks have been precipitated into the water, and we coast along 
for some time before a practicable landing is discovered. Here we 
pause a moment in admiration of the wild and romantic scene, and 
then climb over the debris which centuries have accumulated at the 
edge of the water. It is composed of great boulders and disintegrated 
rocks, and large trees are growing upon the slight soil which is lodged 
in the crevices. We fancy it a fight matter to surmount the obstacles 
before us, but it is an hour, and we are very tired before we arrive at 
the base of the lofty cliff and look up to its solemn face rising eight 
hundred feet above us, rifted and scarred by the storms of a thousand 
years. Oppressed with its vastness, we turn toward the lake. A light 
breeze has sprung up, and its placid waters are covered with a soft 
silver lace which sparkles in the noon-day sun. Just beyond rises the 
opposing precipice, and so near that we fancy we can see the eggs in 
the nests of the swallows which are circling about. It lifts itself more 
than a thousand feet above the water, covered with a brilliant carpet of 
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green, while mid-way to its summit gleams a huge mass of feld-spar, 
like the silver shield of a Titan in a mountain of emerald. Looking 
over the wilderness which covers the sloping side of the mountain west¬ 
ward, and the undulating hills to the east, we see no sign of civiliza¬ 
tion. Our boatman tells us of a projected road through the chasm 
beneath us, and that thousands have already been expended without 
‘ making a beginning.’ Looking at the impassable nature of the route, 
we pronounce the project utterly visionary. Roses and honeysuckles 
are blooming among the rocks, and many a fine specimen of quartz and 
feld-spar are bagged by our scientific friends. We discuss the propriety 
of reaching the top of the mountain ; but, being told that it will require 
a circuit of three miles and eight hours of time, we decide that we 
do n’t care about that achievement; and, after taking a long and final 
look at the incomparable pictures around us, we turn our steps down¬ 
ward, leaving a landscape as rare and beautiful as ever haunted the 
dream of a Claude or Cole. 

The waves were chasing each other boisterously against the rocks 
when we reached our boat, tossing it about in a rude and fantastic 
style. Our boatman told us of popular traditions in the neighborhood, 
to the effect that the waters of this part of the lake are often violently 
agitated while the air is perfectly still, attributed by some to superna¬ 
tural agency, but doubtless caused by the mountain winds being col¬ 
lected and forced through the gap, while they are unfelt in the sur¬ 
rounding country. Our little over-loaded boat pitched about somewhat 
unpleasantly, but we arrived safely, and found a most delicious dinner 
of ‘ ’ longe ’ or muscalonge , smoking upon our friend’s table, during the dis¬ 
cussion of which we learned the piscatorial qualities of the lake. The 
‘ ’longe ’ is a large fish resembling the salmon, of a fine hard texture 
and exquisite flavor, generally inhabiting cold and deep water. One 
hundred pounds per day may occasionally be taken with the hook in 
Lake Willoughby, and we were told that fish weighing twenty pounds 
had frequently been caught. 

We slept in the village of B-that night, and next day went 

‘ prospecting,’ as they say in California, but without the golden results 
which sometimes follow such exercises in that'auriferous State ; a fine 
ledge of novaculite and a deposit of infusoria silica being the result 
of our labors ; so we turned homeward. 

Night had descended before the moon was risen, and the dim and 
shadowless trees were gliding spectre-like back into the darkness as we 
hastened to 

* Meet the warm welcome, the loved ones’ embrace,’ 
in the genial homes of hospitable C-. 

n. 

Six years have elapsed, swiftly and almost imperceptibly. Again I 
breathe the pure and bracing air of the Green Mountains, and partake 
of the hospitality of kind and partial friends; but not alone do I this 
time enjoy the pleasures of this land, so redolent of health and beauty : 

* A voice, and a hand, and a gentle eye, 

Had dazzled me with their spell,’ 
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and now, another pair of eyes beside my own — eyes used to the tame 
scenery of distant lands — look wonderingly at the grand, solemn, old 
mountains; and another heart heats joyously and in unison with mine, 
to the music of dancing rivulets; and thus through my dual self do I 
enjoy for the first time this magnificent scenery. 

Resolutely bent upon enjoying the good things Nature had so profusely 
spread out around us, what more natural than that I should propose a 
trip to Lake Willoughby, my first visit being still a salient memory with 
me. The idea was at once caught up, and a much-loved friend pro¬ 
posed ‘ tackling * his farm-horses and ‘ wagon/ and taking us over; 
influenced as much, I faintly imagined, by the prospect of picking up 
at a neighboring village a certain lovely Miss M-, as by the pro¬ 

spective glories of the lake. 

The weather looked portentous as we sallied out, hut being thoroughly 
armed and equipped with umbrellas, shawls, overcoats, etc., we laughed 
old Storm King to scorn; for which irreverence we were duly punished, 
as about ten o’clock the rain poured down in torrents, and we reined 
up under the friendly shelter of a great beach-tree to bewail our con¬ 
tumacy. The pitiless shower drenched cloak and umbrella, and covered 
the face of the earth with a thin sheet of water. Nature seemed 
taking a douche. Shall we go on, or return ? At last, just as patience 
became exhausted, the sun broke through the overhanging foliage; and 

we bowled merrily on, arriving at G-in time for dinner. Oh! 

those delicious spotted trout, just done to a turn ; the light, sweet bread, 
the fresh, hard butter — the memory of those simple but nice dinners 
lingers on the palate yet l A fair representative of the rosy-cheeked 

and bright-eyed Vermonters, in the person of Miss M-, joined our 

party at G - , and our suspicions regarding the penchant of our 

driver-friend were fully confirmed. 

We arrived at the western end of the lake at about four p.m. Time 
had wrought a great change in its surroundings since my last visit. 
Farms were spread out and in fine cultivation, where six years since 
flourished the tangled forest; a fine carriage-road skirted the water 
upon the northern side, winding along under the cliffs, through the very 
route we had deemed so impracticable, and passing through the Green 
Mountains with scarcely an ascent of twenty feet; and lastly, a fine, 
large, piazzaed hotel had exhaled from the primitive wilderness, from 
the roof of which, as we drove up, floated a broad gonfalon, flaunting 
its defiance to the world migratory, and proclaiming its determination 
to resist all attacks which any predatory force of travellers properly 
armed with gold dollars, might make upon it. 

The scene from the piazza, as we stepped up, was really superb ; the 
sun, just sinking to the horizon, shone through an atmosphere beautifully 
clear after the rain of the morning; its level rays striking the rippled 
surface of the lake, embroidering upon its bosom a splendid gorget of 
burnished gold. In the far distance between the lofty mountains, rose 
the sharp peak of Owl’s Head, one of the highest of the Green Moun¬ 
tain range, while nearer and covering the rolling lands beyond the lake, 
a variegated carpet of farm and forest spread itself out and filled the 
picture before us. 
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Taming into the hotel, what was my surprise to find the morning- 
papers of the day, from Boston and New-York, lying upon the reading- 
room table! Here was a change, indeed ! an unbroken wilderness, five 
years since, now supplied with the daily papers of cities three hundred 
miles distant! All this metamorphosis had been wrought by the great 
magician of the age — the Rail-road King. A daring company had 
thrown down a track among these far-off mountains, and each bellow¬ 
ing train discharged its due proportion of pleasure-seekers, and returned 
with the neighboring farmers, en route for Boston with the produce 
which was formerly hauled two hundred miles in wagons. 

After partaking of a capital supper, we took a stroll toward the 
margin of the lake. The full moon was silvering rock and water with 
her soft and melancholy light, and casting a sombre shadow half-way 
across the lake, as we sailed out upon its untroubled bosom. The fine 
lines of Southey came involuntarily to my mind : 

1 The moon arose: she shone upon the lake, 

That lay one smooth expanse of silver light; 

She shone upon the hills and rocks, and cast 
Upon their hollows and their hidden glens 
A blacker depth of shade.’ 

We coasted along the southern shore, attracted by the sound of fall¬ 
ing waters, and presently came upon a lovely water-fall, pure and cold, 
leaping from its native hills and tearing its way over the craggy rocks 
to the clear depths beneath. The scene was enchanting. Behind us 
rose the verdant and precipitous hill, a thousand feet almost perpendi¬ 
cularly from the water, and beneath us the pure element, so colorless 
and still that our boat seemed suspended in ether; the bright moon 
sailed high above us, amid her splendid retinue of stars, while beneath 
floated in a concave heaven her twin sister, attended by equally as 
brilliant a train ; and opposite, but so near that we seemed at its very 
base, frowned the stem and awful cliff, lifting its ‘ rock-ribbed ’ form 
with kingly majesty, solemn, shadowy, and sublime, in the dim moon¬ 
light. These are moments which 

‘ Wake the thoughts 
That perish never,’ 

and lead the wayward heart back to Him, its neglected and forgotten 
Creator, who having upheaved these vast mountains, has asserted His 
power and dominion by rending their granite foundations to their very 
centres. 

Suddenly music arose from the base of the precipice opposite, 
startling a thousand echoes from the surrounding shores, and * sprinkling 
the air ’ with its soft and pleasing melody. A party had, unperceived, 
rowed in the shadow of the other shore until they were opposite 
us, and had thus completed and illustrated the dream-like pictures 
around us. 

The chill night air compelled us reluctantly to retire; but we found 
slumber sweet and refreshing in the airy rooms of our indefatigable 
host. A film of white mist hung over the lake in the morning, which, 
as the rays of the sun fell upon it, lifted from the water, wreathed 
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itself in graceful folds, and floating spirit-like along the sides of the 
gorge, vanished in the sky. I longed for the pencil of a Durand or a 
Turner, to catch these rare and transient beauties, and fasten them on 
canvas, that amid the dull realities of life the mind might he recalled 
to the grace and loveliness of nature. 

After breakfast, we visited several famous localities in the vicinity: 
the ‘ Cave/ the ‘ Devil’s Den/ the ‘Avalanche,’ etc.; and later in the day, 
mounted horse to ascend the higher of the two mountains, called 
‘Annenence/ after a great aboriginal chief who once made it his home. 
The distance is about two miles, and the path very steep and rough, 
about six hundred yards being impassable except on foot. The pano¬ 
rama from the summit is very fine and extensive, but lacks that variety 
which is most pleasing in a large sweep of landscape. 

Eastward, the vast rolling valley of the Passumsic and Connecticut 
is in sight, dotted with farms which from this altitude resemble light 
patchwork let into the dark ground of the forest; some fifty miles 
beyond, rises the White-Mountain group, crowned by their giant king, 
Mount Washington. In front of us, the view is shut in by the opposite 
mountain, at the base of which lie the blue waters of the lake. To 
the right, a wilderness of mountains is visible, embracing in the extreme 
distance Camel’s Hump and Mansfield, and we fancied we could see 
still to the right the Adirondacks in New-York, although the shadowy 
outline which lay just above the horizon would have answered equally 
well fora bank of clouds. Behind us, to the north-west, the beautiful 
waters of Lake Memphramagog were in full view, branching out in 
many a lovely valley and dotted with many a fairy island. 

On the whole, one is well repaid for the trouble and fatigue of the 
ascent, especially as you are certain to bring back to the oapital dinner 
of ‘ ’longe ’ at the Lake House, a better appetite than any ‘ warranted ’ 
specific will produce. 

We had a pleasant and agreeable sail with the ladies, some four or 

five miles down the lake, on our return, leaving our friend R- to 

take round the wagon and horses: and thus we took our farewell of 
lovely Willoughby. 

It may not be improper to say here, should any pleasure-seeking 
tourist desire to visit this locality, that it may be ‘ done ’ en route for 
the White Mountains. A fine rail-road reaches from Connecticut river 
to St. Johnsbury, thence to the lake, some twenty miles. Comfortable 
hacks run to the lake during the summer season. From St. Johnsbury 
there is a regular line of stages to the White Mountains: although by 
this route you lose the fine view to which I alluded in the first part of 
this paper. 

And now, as I am about closing these imperfect sketches, a sad 
recollection arrests the train of pleasant memories. Professor Adams, 
the accomplished naturalist to whom I alluded as the companion of my 
first trip, has closed his laborious and successful researches on earth, 
and sleeps on the bosom of a distant isle, in the luxuriant clime of the 
tropics. He was engaged in collecting and classifying the mollusca of 
the islands of the Caribbean, when he fell a victim to the pestilent 
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malaria of that fatal climate — a noble sacrifice upon the altar of 
Science. A friend faithful and affectionate; a teacher patient and 
kind ; a devotee of science laborious and persevering; a man frank and 
noble, he has exchanged his beloved pursuits on earth for higher and 
holier employment in a better world. K . P . n . 


THE SH ADOW. 


BT FLORENCE PEBCY. 


L 

Seventeen long years ago! and still 
The hillock newly-heaped I see, 

Which hid beneath its heavy chill 
One who has never died to me. 

And since, the leaves which o’er it wave 
Have been kept green by raining tears : 

Strange, how the shadow of a grave 
Could fall across so many years I 

LL 

Seventeen long years ago! No cross, 

No urn, nor monument is there; 

But drooping leaves and starry moss 
Bend softly in the summer air: 

The one I would have died to save 

Sleeps sweetly, free from griefs and fears: 

Strange, how the shadow of a grave 
Could fall across so many years! 

hi. 

Seventeen long years ago 1 I see 
The hand I held so long in vain; 

The lips I pressed despairingly, 

Because they answered not again: 

I see again the shining wave 
Of the dark hair, be-gemmed with tears: 

Strange, how the shadow of a grave 
Could fall across so many years! 


IV. 

Seventeen long years ago! The hand 
Then fondly clasped, still holds my own, 
Leading me gently to the land 
Where storm and shadow are unknown: 
The summons which I gladly crave 
Will come like music to my ears, 

And the chill shadows of the grave 
Be changed to light, ere many years! 
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MY FRIENDS THE SEYMOURS. 


- 1 Her, 

That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre; 
Of her, that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with —- ’ 


Did you ever see, hurrying along the shady side of our great tho¬ 
roughfare, a spare, howed figure, clad all in black, no matter what 
torrid beams poured down upon the dusty street ? Did you watch his 
steps, now stumbling over the broken pavement, now picking a cautious 
way over the tottering bridges spanning fearful chasms, or stealing a 
precarious footing, jostling shoulder with shoulder against huge piles of 
brick ? Did you notice with what care every speck of dust was brushed 
from the black coat, or with what affectionate regard the bright shoes 
were kept from every unpleasant contact ? Did you not observe the 
pure linen and the carefully-brushed hat ? Did you see too how the 
nap had worn off, and how the polish on the thread-bare garments told 
earlier than the wrinkles, of the departure of their glory ? Then did 
you hurry your steps till you passed, and looking back for some frivolous 
pretended reason, did you notice the deep wrinkles, and the thin gray 
hairs, and the eyes that looked down upon the pavement ? Did you see 
the subdued smile that sat there in spite of all, and did you perceive 
the strange gleam of pleasure and ill-suppressed satisfaction when some 
stately nabob returned his humble salutation ? Perhaps you have not 
seen all this; for few of us are tempted to turn to peer into the face 
of a man with a rusty coat, or to ask, ‘ Who is that with the shabby 
hat ? ’ but we all walk with wonderful elation, and step with compla¬ 
cent elasticity, when Mr. B-, that great Wall-street man, nods as 

he passes, and not a button of his immaculate wardrobe but we fondly 
register it in the brightest page of our memory! 

Poor Ned Seymour I I remember his wedding-morning ; how bright 
shone the sun, and the June leaves, how they trembled in the soft 
breeze, and threw quivering shadows on the green grass! How the 
galleries and aisles swarmed, and how envious criticism buzzed from 
hp to lip as the bridal train swept down to the altar! Can I forget the 
light figure that leaned upon his arm, the lovely head crowned with 
fresh flowers, and veiled in white, that bowed to the responses ? 

And why is it that my mind dwells so fondly on the memories of 
that sweet face ? why does that glance of love and confidence, as they 
turned from the holy altar, so continually haunt me ? or why does he 
still, when he muses over his happiest days, babble again and again, 
with fond yet sad iteration, of that lovely summer mom ? 

Ned and I had been boon companions for many pleasant years. We 
had taken our Saturday’s ride many a time together, and had vied, on 
many a sunny afternoon, in building airy castles. I used to turn a most 
patient ear to his glowing eulogy of all the female virtues, as they 
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blended in the one woman he worshipped. I do believe, that so far as 
sympathy and untiring interest and continual charity go to the making 
of a friend, I was that faithful friend to Ned. Poor fellow! he had 
worn out many years of patient waiting; he had dreamed, and awoke 
to labor, and still dreamed on; and no year brought him any nearer to 
his wish. At last, Ned was desperate. His little salary, well saved 
as it had been, could only sustain him with the narrowest economy. 
I used to sit often, of a pleasant Sunday afternoon, listening to his fond 
calculations. ‘ Now I pay so much to my tailor, just to keep me in 
buttons, and I wear out my clothes so much faster because there is no 
one to take care of them ; and then, you know, there are cigars and 
wines *— cigars and wines for him, who used to grudge the poorest coin 
he spent on his own little pleasures! — ‘ and many other things that 
bachelors must have ; and theatres, that I should n’t care for, if I was 
married — why, really, I believe I could live cheaper with a wife than 
without one! ’ And then Ned’s lucubrations became rather confused, 
and he would lapse into a long, dreamy monologue, to which I would 
listen in dutiful silence ; and I could n’t say no, and dare not say yes; 
and then Ned’s cloudy castles became really so magnificent, as you see 
the heavy masses in the west blazing in gold and scarlet just as dark 
night steals on, that I clasped his hand, and wished him a bright future, 
and really hoped he would marry. 

So Ned shut his eyes, and the lady named the day. All poor Ned’s 
hard savings were drawn from the bank, hosts of friends were invited 
from city and country: Ned had one glorious wedding-day that he 
might dream of for a life-time of common days to come, and the happy 
couple spread their wings for a short flight among green leaves and 
along bright, rustling rivers, before they should fold them for ever in 
their gloomy city cage. 

No wonder that Ned Seymour, when he stretches his tired limbs 
.before the evening-fire — no wonder that he discourses with unfailing 
eloquence of that happy month ! Even I, rusty old bachelor as I have 
become, with an ache and a pain for every wind that blows, without 
sister or mother—with hardly a female friend except the grisly Hecate 
who guards my bachelor fire-side, and mends with grudging care my 
worn habiliments — even I turn away from this bright scene with a 
strange, unusual feeling at my heart, and some drops will stand in the 
comers of my eyes, that come unbidden, and will not be wiped away. 

Poor Ned came back to the stern drudgery of the counting-room: 
every day found him early at his post, and his pen flew with more than 
usual alacrity, and his laugh rang louder than ever, when the exacting 
genius of trade would let a laugh be heard; he received our merry 
congratulations with proud satisfaction, and when business hours were 
over, he took down his hat, and set out on his homeward way with an 
elasticity of gait that none of us could emulate. 

Still, Ned rather neglected his bachelor friends, and we never could 
get him to join us in our uproarious meetings, as he used to do ; but I 
could not blame him for that, when I dropped in, one dull evening, and 
found him in his chair so comfortably drawn up to the blazing hearth ; 
the neat furniture so prettily arranged ; the contented expression upon 
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his face, and the indefinable air of home that none hut a wife’s hand 
could give to his cosy little rooms. 

How heartily was I introduced as the old friend of his boyhood, and 
how I was made to take the well-stuffed elbow-chair, and what gentle 
smiles of welcome played upon the young wife’s cheek! Now, to tell 
the truth, I do not greatly delight in the company of young married 
people: the parade of happiness and the ostentation of love do not 
much enliven my own desolate heart: it is cruel to bring out the trea¬ 
sures of domestic happiness, and to flaunt them before the eyes that, if 
they understand, can only turn away in bitterness. These caresses and 
fond words, how unnecessarily they remind of the bare walls and lone¬ 
liness at home! But there was nothing here of such display, and I 
found without trouble my own place in the family. 

Ned still bent over his desk, and still his pen ran over the tedious 
columns, and still at evening he blithely took his way to Susy and 
home. But by-and-by, the wedding-suit began to show the well-worn 
threads, and neat stitches appeared here and there, and his laugh was 
less loud, and his steps lagged — only a little, but I saw it. And when 
occasionally I dropped in at the Sunday-dinner, the expedients of poverty 
became more obvious; although Ned was hardly less happy, and Susy 
was no less loving. 

And Ned toiled on, till his shoulders stooped as you saw, and his 
stories ceased, and his laugh was hushed, and crow’s-feet began to show 
themselves at the comers of his eyes, and Ned became a most excellent 
steady book-keeper, and there was no one who was more trusted by the 
firm. And gray hairs came early, and young spirits were subdued, and 
ambition had died, and Ned was still chained to his desk. So it was 
that he became the stooping, shabby, humble little man that you met 
on the shady side of Broadway. 

Still my feet tread their accustomed path, each Sunday afternoon, 
toward Ned’s lowly home. There still sits Ned, as glad as ever to greet 
me, and his arm falls from Susy’s neck when he hears my ring. Then, 
with the hearty grasp, and the kiss from Sue, I am seated in my elbow- 
chair, and I look from him to her, and Ned still tells over his old dream 
of the wedding-morn. Susy’s eyes are not so blue now, and the roses 
in her cheeks faded long ago ; and her form is bowed, and her delicate 
fingers show the marks of the needle; still on one of them shines alone 
the modest wedding-ring, and I can hardly tell, while she looks with 
such trusting love into those poor, faded eyes, whether Susy is not as 
young now as on that bright June morning when she plighted her 
maiden faith. 

Sometimes I talk over to Ned the bachelor times we spent together ; 
but he answers me with a vacant yes or no, and then his bright June 
sun seems to rise again, and he prates of his boyish love. 4 Ned,’ said 
I, 4 here you are now, old before your time ; you were a cleric in a good 
business, a promising young man, with spirit and ambition, and excel¬ 
lent prospects : if you had not foolishly fallen in love, you would have 
pleased old Nuggett, the senior partner, and you might have married 
his daughter, Miss Constance, who, you know, more than half-fancied 
you ; but you must marry for love, and love you have, Ned, as much 
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as sinful man can wish, but you must still carry the ledger like a mill¬ 
stone at your neck; must still toil and groan for your poor pittance, 
without hope or chance of change; must watch, day after day, your 
little means decrease ; must print your life’s story in deep wrinkles on 
your brow ; must see care settling down, pale as death, upon your wife’s 
fair cheek; year after year you must watch all this, till your eyes are 
closed for ever.’ 

My heart smote me as I saw the big drop upon his cheek; saw the 
spare figure writhing in the struggle with rebellious thoughts. Then a 
bright foe glowed in his dim eye — oh ! how many years it was, since 
last it lighted so ! 

‘ You see, John, my clothes are worn thin, and much patched, and 1 
have forgotten how to laugh : and true it is, that care has changed me 
much since I was young, and poverty has crushed every bright hope, 
and weighed down ambition—yet, look here,’ and he pulled from his 
bosom a miniature — a blue-eyed girl in white ; and a bridal veil 
covered her, as it were a halo, and through it there beamed such love, 
such confidence! How the June leaves rustled then, and the bright 
light from heaven shone upon that wrinkled brow, and that bowed 
form rose erect, and the rusty apparel vanished, and my friend stood 
before me as when the world envied him, when he stood with that fair 
girl at the altar. ‘ Not one dimple, not one smile, or one grace has 
changed to me in her since then,’ he murmured. 

I went to my own rooms that night: the dead leaves whirled along 
the pavement, and beat upon my windows; the coals glowed dull 
between the bars, and the chill wind stole in through the crannies: it 
was an ugly night, and I shrugged my shoulders and growled. My 
Hecate came slow to my summons, and wheezed and panted after the 
flights she had, climbed. I tried to smoke: pah ! I stirred up the 
coals: they gave out a sulky flicker and went out, and it would be long 
before my attendant could resuscitate the flame. I sank back in my 
chair; it had no comfortable comer. I tossed about in it, in fitful and 
weary reverie, and ever and anomwould come flitting across my feverish 
dreams a shadow of a fair face, with soft dark eyes, that bent sorrow¬ 
fully upon me. I brushed it impatiently away. Still would return 
that white face, overshadowed with dark-brown hair, and the melan¬ 
choly eyes that gazed full at me ; still, although I covered my face, they 
looked through and through, and questioned my inmost soul. Still I 
writhed under that sad scrutiny; and oh ! over what scenes, by shaded 
mountain-side, through crowded streets, by winding streams, they fol¬ 
lowed me ! Now it was a slender form, in a dark riding-habit, and the 
eyes turned to mine in faith and love; now it was a figure dressed 
gaily for the ball — still the eyes followed mine ; and now a lady that 
bent over her work, as listening to some strange tale, her eyes ro3e to 
mine ; and*then they turned to me again one farewell, backward look, 
and closed in long, long slumber. 

Just then I started with a twinge from my gouty toe, and Hecate 
was standing there in mute amazement, amid a ruinous heap that had 
fallen from her hands; and I rubbed my eyes lustily, and when I took 
my hands away, they were wet with tears. 
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THE TWO BETROTHALS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


The wide gable drops its shadow 
Darkly on the sanded floor, 

And I stand beside the window, 
Where so oft we Ve stood before; 

By the window where the berries 
Of the vine grow large and bright, 
And the wind is like thy fingers, 

As it lifts my hair to-night 

Oh! the stars with dimples golden 
Have filled round the blue above, 
And the moon’s white arms enfolden 
The green meadows as in love. 

And the earth wears all the gloiy 
Which it wore that summer-night, 
When I listened to your story, 

In this window’s shade and light. 

And’t was all for girlish blushing 
That my face was turned aside, 

And my heedless fingers crushing 
Up the berries, crimson-dyed ; 

And you must have seen their quiver, 
Gently drawing them away: 

’Mid the cool leaves of the creeper 
Somewhat more than dew-drops lay. 

Oh! your words were very tender, 
And your voice was low and sweet 
As the tones of my dead mother, 

In the church-yard long asleep: 
Very solemn was the plighting 
Which the angels bowed to see; 

For the pledge that you were asking 
Was not lightly won of me. 


But beside that window lofty, 

When you stood, a later time, 

Did the gorgeous curtains softly 
Shade a fairer brow than mine; 
And the gable dropped no shadow 
Darkly on the marble floor, 

But the turrets frowned abovd you, 
And the massive walls leaned o’er. 

Oh! they tell me she was fairer 
Than the roses of her clime, 

As her graceful head drooped nearer, 
Listening to your words that time: 
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And before that lofty window 

That her broad lands stretched away: 
Mount, and vale, and dark-green meadow, 
Slumbering in the moon-light lay. 

But I wonder if the shining 
Of the jewels in her hair 
Did not keep you strangely minding 
Of the rose I used to wear 1 
And if all the mid-night reaching 
Of her locks her white neck down, 
Ever won such sweet caressing 
As have felt my curls of brown! 

And beside this window often, 

With the gable leaning o’er, 

While the moon-light’s fingers soften 
Its long shadow on the floor, 

Often do I stand at twilight, 

Praying that your path may be 
Gilded round with all that life-light 
Which will not be shared with me! 

Kew-IIaten , {Conn.) 


DOGGED BY SIN. 

A TBUE TALE. 


It might be questioned whether fiction, with all its extensive com¬ 
mand of means to stir the soul and to fix it in breathless abstraction 
upon its verisimilitudes that are ‘ liker ’ than the truth, and with all its 
large range of action, so much larger than the truth’s insomuch as 
the ideal outstretches the real — whether, with all this illimitability of 
power and domain, it is superior to the truth in its impressions and effi¬ 
ciency. In fiction we thread with strained and anxious sense the mazes 
of artful plots, start and wonder at strange coincidences, revel in sym¬ 
pathy in ardent passions, luxuriate in the sweet richness of Elysian happi¬ 
nesses ; but through all is diffused a cooling sense of airy unreality, such 
as accompanies our own day-dreams. And always the warmer glows 
our sympathy the nearer the tale approaches to known truth ; the more 
it assumes the character of a development of one of Nature’s great 
laws, or the more the parts begin to form themselves into a faint image 
of some scene in our life’s history. But when in fact itself the hands 
of Providence silently work out, with all the preciseness and unity of a 
well-thought novel, one of those wonderful sequences that seemed to us 
possible only in romance, we are startled as if we meet embodied in 
solid, palpable matter the varied phantasms of our sleep. 

The following story is an example of the execution of one of those 
heavy dooms that hang over sin, wrought out to a completeness on this 
side ‘ the veil,* which novelists have sometimes made the plan of their 
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most powerful romances, speaking the voice of Nature with more than 
Nature’s forcibleness. Here Nature has, for once at least, loudly and 
clearly declared herself, and her own great voice strikes us with greater 
awe than the smaller tones of her half-guessing interpreters. 

The chief personages of the story are, so far as known, men living 
still in the lower western comer of Maine, and the near portion of New- 
Hampshire, and would wonder to see detailed by an unknown hand a 
passage in their life over which memory broods in sadness. 

Some fifty years ago, there lived in a town in the south-east corner 
of New-Hampshire a young mechanic, just beginning to earn his own 
subsistence, and promising, through wise frugality and strict fidelity, to 
accomplish this easily, and lay in store enough for his old age and 
bequests to his children. He was of instinctive good manners, frank in 
his communications with society, kind and sympathizing in his feelings. 
In form he was tall and symmetrical; his features finely cut, of a soft, 
dark hue; his eyes black and sparkling, deep set under a high forehead, 
upon the arch of which strayed curls of rich chestnut hair. His was 
just that appearance that suits the word man. He had been but a 
short time in the village before he began to attract the attention of the 
gentler sex. The more they grew to know him the stronger became 
their liking for him. With the old women he was the sum of all the 
virtues, and with the maidens the object of many a soft dream and 
warm desire. There was many a bright eye peeping round the inside 
window frame as he passed to and from his labor, and many a glance 
at church, that ought to have turned to the preacher, shot aslant to the 
young mechanic. In the cool of a summer’s eve the voices whose hum 
came through the open doors and windows, were not unfrequently the old 
women’s, chanting the praises of James Atwood : and to these the 
hearts if not the tongues of the listening maidens chimed in tuneful 
accordance. 

One morning Mr. Gilder, one of a firm of jewelers of the town, 
found on opening his store that the door had been forced and a quantity 
of jewelry, in value from four to five hundred dollars, had been carried 
off. Strict inquiries were made, but no trace of the thief could be 
found. Certain small incidents led Mr. Gilder to fix his suspicions on 
James Atwood. He, with others, had always held James in good 
esteem, and he had not of course escaped the favorable influence that 
the strong siding of the gentler half of the village had had upon the 
sterner sex; but from causes that to others might seem worthless, and 
even to himself, on strict reflection, of uncertain weight, and from a 
feeling of assurance, as if he were on the right track, Mr. Gilder began 
to entertain gloomy doubts of the integrity and honorable dealing of the 
young mechanic. The expression of these doubts on one or two occa¬ 
sions set the houses of the village buzzing like rapped bee-hives. So 
Mr. Gilder was fain to keep silent, though none the less there brooded 
in his mind these dark suspicions that scowled heavily at James 
Atwood. 

Thus things stood for some months. One morning there was a stir 
in the village, and a running from house to house. A horse had been 
stolen from the house where James Atwood boarded, and James him- 
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self was missing. This time there was small room for doubt. Indig¬ 
nant house-wifes now opened restless batteries of invective against the 
double-faced hypocrite; and the reluctant heart of the maiden was 
forced to banish from the pure shrine of its affection the image of a 
fugitive horse-thief. On hearing of this occurrence, Mr. Gilder deter¬ 
mined to pursue some course by which he might bring the thief to just¬ 
ice. On talking with the owner of the horse, and considering the long 
start the thief had, even if he were certain of his trade, he thought it 
best to wait and decide his plan according to circumstances that might 
transpire. The man whom James lived with told him that the young 
man had left all his clothes in his room, and it seemed not unlikely that 
James would steal back some night to recover them. * If he does/ 
said Mr. Gilder, ‘ whether it is at candle-light, at mid-night r or in the 
morning, I want you to call me, and I will follow him.’ 

CHAPTER SECOND. 

One spring morning in the early part of March, long before day-light 
the jeweler heard a loud rap at his door. On opening the window he 
found the owner of the horse below with the news that James had 
been at his house during the night and gone off taking his clothes with 
him. Little delay made the jeweler in dressing himself and harnessing 
his horse. 

The roads were just bare, and the mud a good foot deep. The foot¬ 
steps of the flying man were plainly to be seen, but they were all on 
the side of the road, where the grass and ice made firmer footing, while 
the horse must go in the middle of the way. Through the whole day 
Mr. Gilder followed the tracks without catching a glimpse of his man. 
With difficulty did his horse plod twelve miles during the hours of day¬ 
light. At last, just at night-fall, he came to a man building fence by 
the side of the road. Stopping his horse he addressed him : ‘ Have you 
seen a foot-traveller along this way, Sir ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir ; there is one in the house now, eating a bowl of bread and 
milk/ was the answer. 

The jeweler dismounted and stepped to the door, and opening it — 
there was no porch to the house — his eye fell on James Atwood. At 
the moment of recognition James sprang from his chair, and, seizing a 
stick that lay by his side, made for the door. The jeweler sprang at 
him as he approached, warded off the blow that James aimed at him, 
and, seizing him by the collar, with the exertion of all his strength, 
brought him to the floor upon his back. Then, jumping upon his 
breast and planting his knees upon his chest, with both hands he 
grasped his throat and throttled him. Not a word passed between 
them, but they lay glaring into each other’s eyes. 

At the noise of the scuffle, the old woman of the house came running 
in, with both her hands clasped tight before her, and her eyes bigger 
than nature ever ipade them. 

‘ What on airth is the matter ? What on airth is the matter ? ’ 
exclaimed she. 

‘ What are you doing there, Sir ? ’ growled the old man from the 
other door. 
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* Do n’t be alarmed, my good people,’ answered the jeweler; ‘ it is 
only a horse-thief I have caught.’ 

‘ Oh! a horse-thief! * said the old woman, letting down; her hands, 
and letting in her eyes with a sigh. * Well, I ’mi glad you got him 
then.’ 

• If it’s a horse-thief,’ said the old man, ‘ I won’t have any thing to 
do with him.’ 

Means were taken to secure the captive for the night. In the morn¬ 
ing the jeweler was at a loss how to carry the criminal safely heme. 
After a little meditation he cut the lacing that tightened the waist-band 
of the young man’s trowsers above his hips, and in those days supplied 
the place of suspenders. Thus letting down the pantaloons below his 
feet, he seated him on his horse, sure that if James got off the horse 
and tried to run he would find himself like a fly in molasses, or like 
‘ puss in boots.* No trouble occurred on the journey. James resigned 
himself with all the passiveness of sin in despair. 

At the next session of the criminal court James Atwood was found 
guilty on two indictments — for horse-stealing and burglary. In those 
days the penal code of New-England generally retained that harshness 
and inequality of punishment which it had derived from England, 
and which till very lately was a part of the judicial system of the lat¬ 
ter country. James Atwood, as a horse-thief, might be branded in the 
forehead or sold to service as a marine. There was no chance for the 
prosecutors to avail themselves of the latter alternative, and when they 
thought of the youth of the accused, and looked at his manly features, 
they could not bring themselves to scorch in his brow the stigma of 
crime, which like a cancerous spot must always be eating in and con¬ 
suming the high ambitions and strong hopes of vigorous manhood, and 
mar to all observers the pleasing handiwork of nature. The two 
accusers agreed to release the young man on condition that he would 
give them each a bond to pay them sums of money as he was able, 
until a certain amount was completed. To this the condemned as¬ 
sented, eager at any risk to escape the hard fates of servitude or brand¬ 
ing which the law threatened him with ; and only too joyful to evade 
the necessity of seeking the better of two such hopeless prospects, on 
terms so easy and so flattering to his self-pride. 

Alas ! for James Atwood the day that he bound himself to pay in sil¬ 
ver the losses and penalty of his sin! He thought his whole crime 
lay between man and man ; and when mutual agreements had quieted 
the difference between him and his persecutors, then all things were 
reinstated. He forgot the offended majesty of Nature, who oners but~ 
one way of pacification. The Nemesis, in her inexorable justice, was 
to be satisfied by complete self-abasement alone. Well for him if he* 
had utterly subjected himself in self-contempt and lowliness, till he felt 
a warm glow of saddened contentment growing up in his heart, Nature’s 
pledge that she was satisfied, and not to think that by the sacrifice of 
the mere good of this world he could hold to the dignity of a manhood 
he had dishonored ; that he could salve a wounded sovereignty with 
dollars, and ward off the iron blow of the stem Guardian of the moral 
laws by the bending straw of human adjustments. Hear the rest of his 
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history, and see how the Nemesis repaid on him at last the penalty of 
his sin a double portion in her aggrieved vengeance., 


CHAPTER THIRD 

Soon after agreeing to the terms of his release James went to Bos¬ 
ton and began his business there. His affairs soon prospered, and his 
old hopes and imaginings stole back into him. The sin of an impulsive 
and thoughtless youth buried in the dust, he would begin thereon to 
build the structure of his life in strength and beauty. He did not 
think the dead might turn in its grave with superhuman strength and 
shake to ruins the fair building over it. 

For two or three years things went on quietly, and with his increas¬ 
ing ability to appear in neat habit and in respectable relations in soci¬ 
ety grew his hopefulness and self-assurance. At his employment he 
stood among his fellow-workmen as an equal, and his faithfulness and 
zeal made them look upon him with more than mere indifferent tole¬ 
rance. He came by degrees to assume the superiority that lay implied 
in all their demeanor toward him. In the world outside, when each 
threaded among the mass toward his own peculiar ends, he went with 
the others, a single self among the thousands, treated with the forbear¬ 
ance and careless courtesy that the unknown, self-wrapped passers yield 
to a similar alienate mystery that stalks in living body by them. Thus 
grew up a dignity of thought and feeling of self-sufficient power within 
him which belongs to healthful manhood, and is the stimulating prin¬ 
ciple of forcible action, the foundation that supports all hope and con¬ 
tentedness. 

One day as he was passing through the streets, a form went by unno¬ 
ticed like many others, and James was going on his way in his own 
thoughts, when a voice sounded in his ears that set his knees trembling 
under him, and drew a curtain like night across his eyes. It seemed 
to him like a voice calling away out of his past years, full of boding 
to him : 

‘ James Atwood ! James Atwood ! where are you going so fast ? 5 

He needed but to turn to see what he felt, the presence of the jeweler 
beside him. 

* Well, my boy, you are finely dressed up, ain’t you ? Where did you 
get this smooth dandy coat, this dainty umbrella, and the watch that I 
suppose is hanging from the end of this chain ? Have n’t forgotten 
some jewelry of mine you made acquaintance with once, have you? 
Come, I ’ll take these things, and any money, too, if you have the arti¬ 
cle. I do n’t know but, according to agreement, the clothes ought to 
be thrown in also.’ 

According to the agreement he had no right to claim a single thing 
in this way. But James was amazed and bewildered, and felt himself 
in the jeweler’s power. He gave him his pocket-book and umbrella, 
but he held the watch close- in his hand. 

* Come, come ; give us the watch. A horse-thief has no business to 
carry a watch. Honest men can hardly do that.’ 

‘ It is my brother’s, Sir, and I cannot give it away.* 
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‘ Give it away! ha! ha! You owe it to me, man. Let me have 
it, I say. If you want it again, why just leave twenty dollars at my 
hotel, and I will leave the watch for you.’ 

Thus they separated. What black, crushing incubus lay on James 
Atwood’s heart none but the doomed can tell. The young dawning 
brightness that was just cheerfully lighting up his inner being was 
swallowed up in a black night. Two heavy hands seemed pressing in 
the walls of his brain, and he cared not if they fell inward. 

The next day the jeweler found twenty dollars at the office of the 
hotel left in lieu of the watch. 

The jeweler returned home congratulating himself with his shrewd¬ 
ness and his success. He had made a journey to Boston and back and 
made money by it. The purse he expected to empty had grown fuller, 
a thing that did n’t happen often short of fairy land. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Time went on. Days and even years as they came and went found 
the jeweler seated before his shop-window, prying with goggled eye into 
the yellow machinery of a watch, and with shining steel tool in his 
hand picking among its dainty bands and wheels, and so they left him. 
The dust was gathering on Ins upper shelves on old yellow-looking sil¬ 
ver castaways ; in white begrimed cases brass wheels were staring 
through glass faces down upon the customers, and half-legged or head¬ 
less images standing in noble defiance through the minute fall of dust 
that was constantly showering upon them. The jeweler himself was 
growing more crooked, and the events of his youth seemed to him like 
pictures through a mist. Old familiar faces would come at stated hours 
in the day and, resting on the door to his sanctum at the end of the 
counter, tell him gossip just as they had done for years, and the jeweler 
would answer them with one eye shut and the other squinting through 
a microscope. 

One day a man came in with an umbrella in his hand and a great¬ 
coat on, though’t was neither cold nor raining. He looked over the 
railing into the jeweler’s coop, and seeing the jeweler there over a 
watch, 

* Holloa! neighbor Gilder,’ he bawled, ‘ how are you to-day ? ’ 

‘ Holloa! holloa ! neighbor Smith, when did you come from down 
East? ’ 

And so they went on asking and re-asking, till the whole list of 
acquaintance on each side and the remarkable events in each town were 
run through. 

* One thing, though, I forgot to tell you,’ said Mr. Smith, laughing, 
after they were through with all there was to tell, and he could think 
of nothing more, * our neighborhood had an increase the night before I 
came away; Deacon Stone’s daughter presented her husband with a 
little music-box in a flannel wrapper.’ 

‘ Deacon Stone’s daughter ? Whom did she marry ? ’ said Mr. 
Gilder. 

* Oh ! I forgot. You had a little interest there in your younger days, 
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did n’t you ? "Why, she married a young fellow that came down our 
way. Fine fellow he was, too. Deacon Stone took a liking to him 
and set him up in business. Mary did n’t think that was reward enough 
for his merits and good looks, and so she gave him herself. His name 
is Atwood — James Atwood.’ 

* James Atwood! ’ said the jeweler, as if musing; * James Atwood! 
When do you go back again, Mr. Smith ? Perhaps I ’ll go with you.’ 

‘ In two or three days. What’s started you so quick ? ’ 

‘ Oh! nothing. It seems to me as if I should like to see the old 
place.’ 

Would that he had wanted to see nothing more! 

The first thing the jeweler did on arriving ‘ down east ’ was to ask 
the tavern-keeper where James Atwood lived. It was quite late in the 
evening, and the landlord told him that the very man had just gone 
out of the bar-room, and if Mr. Gilder would wait till morning he 
would be sure to find him at the house. Mr. Gilder concluded to wait, 
and soon after went to rest for the night. 

In the morning, as he was standing on the platform in front of the 
tavern, the landlord came out, and pointing him to a man that stood a 
little distance off, told him that that was Mr. Atwood. The man was 
standing with his back to Mr. Gilder, and the latter was close upon 
him before he spoke, and bade him ‘ Good-morning.’ The man turned 
and politely answered the greeting, but with a look of wonder and 
inquiry. 

‘Don’t you know me, James? I am Mr. Gilder. You remember 
me at P —h.’ 

An ashy paleness shot over the whole of the man’s face, and he fell 
to the ground as if a heavy blow struck him. Mr. Gilder was alarmed. 

‘ Don’t be afraid, James, I won’t hurt you. Be a man and get up.’ 

‘ For God’s sake, Mr. Gilder, what do you come hunting me up for ? 
If you have any mercy for me, any sympathy with a husband and 
father, keep this miserable secret quiet. I will give you all you can 
ask ; my store with its goods is free to you ; all that you can take with¬ 
out exposing me is yours if you will only go off and leave me alone.’ 

Mr. Gilder was avaricious, but, some how or other, he did n’t feel 
like taking all James offered him. If James would make him up 
about a hundred dollars in money and goods he would be satisfied. 

In a day or two all was arranged, and Mr. Gilder departed for home. 
The stage he rode in was heavy with his luggage. He could hear par¬ 
cels jumping on the stage-top, feel it swaying the stage from behind, 
and his finger ends in his pockets could feel the swelling in his pocket- 
book. But this feeling and hearing made him sort of uneasy ; he had 
rather beat with his fingers on the elbow-rest, and look out of the win¬ 
dow at the landscape. He did n’t see but he had a right to the pro¬ 
perty ; there was the agreement between him and James Atwood in 
his breast-pocket, where was -written in as plain terms as a lawyer 
could write it, the promise of James Atwood to pay him certain sums 
of money, with James Atwood’s own name underneath in his own 
hand-writing. And had n’t he let it run on for a long time without 
being so strict as the law allowed him to he ? And then, when he 
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applied to James Atwood, had n’t he let him pay in goods what the law 
said was to be wholly paid in money, and that, too, without taking all the 
law allowed him ? He did n’t know why he should feel so uneasy, 
when there was so little to blame himself about. For all his reason¬ 
ing the thought, and more still the feeling, of his baggage made him 
fidgety. He was experiencing, what too many experience without pro¬ 
fit, that ‘ the law * and the conscience are not always the same ; that 
a principle of generosity and broad-heartednesss enters into the justice 
of the natural constitution; that the gross material system of human 
judicatory could never hold in its artificial syntheses ; that the human 
soul with its laws was framed long before man legislated, and its object 
of obedience was rather its own moral sense; and that, transfer its 
fealty as much as you can to the worded principles of legal right and 
honesty, the divine consciousness of the soul makes a sigh in the heart 
when the standard of obedience fells short of its first implanted ideal 
of duty. Alas! that Mr. Gilder was not the only man that has felt 
this incomplete satisfaction of duty; and alas! that he was not the 
only man that has been blind to the cause of it. Alas! that the pack¬ 
ages on top that at times went to pounding the roof like fifty frantic 
base-drummers, were beating to him a far-off and indistinct tune ! 

When Mr. Gilder arrived at home and had gotten all the things 
nicely set in a row in his store-room, and had hung up a smooth Sun¬ 
day suit of clothes in his chamber closet, he began to feel a little plea¬ 
santer. Soon the sight of them would diffuse a soft, warm glow round 
his-stomach that would make his palms itch to be rubbed together. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 

Some years after, Mr. Gilder was to be found still working back of 
his front shop-window. His hair was turning white now, and his 
tongue getting all the garrulity of old age. He liked to talk of things 
he had seen or heard ; and would tell old stories by the hour to the 
friends that dropped into the shop, working away all the time at his 
watches and jewelry, and they leaning on the counter or railing, quietly 
drinking in his words, or listlessly dreaming with him, but of some¬ 
thing else. 

One day an acquaintance came in and sat down by the side of him 
to pass away a leisure hour or so, and soon, from interchange of ques¬ 
tions and remarks, the old man was led into a whole maze of past 
events, which came forth for the edification of the neighbor. His mind 
was away in the midst of the scenes of his tales, and forgetting all 
present scruples or determinations, he came upon the events of his past 
life with James Atwood ; and the more interest the hearer showed at 
the narrative, the more minutely did the old man picture the details. 
Mr. Gilder never once thought, nor did any thing but the reminiscences 
of the events dwell in his mind for after-thoughts; so he never recalled 
that the man who was his listener was the son of the neighbor from whom 
James Atwood stole the horse, and who received a bond equally with 
him. This son had found among his father’s papers such a bond, but 
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did not then understand it. He said nothing to the jeweler, but soon 
rising up, left the shop. 

It was a few evenings after, that, in the bar-room of a tavern of the 
village, there sat before the fire that blazed high in the chimney a 
group of men, apparently travellers. Their thick heavy over-coats 
were hanging around on the wall, dripping dark stains upon the floor, 
for it was rainy — and some were steaming their boots before the fire. 
They all sat quietly looking into the fire, and the silence was only now 
and then broken by tbe loud talk of the landlord giving directions to 
the hostler, or trying to make conversation with some of the guests. 
Shortly, there was a trampling of feet in the entry; and the sound of 
loud voices. A party of men entered the room, and, after much noisy 
profanity and jokes, approached the bar and ordered liquors. Amid 
the tinkling of glasses and the gurgling of decanters, they kept up their 
loud talking, telling rough stories and embellished falsehoods, between 
whiffs of smoke and the general tipplings. 

‘ Well, now, I guess I’ve got the easiest way of any of you to raise 
fifty dollars or so, when I want it/ said a heavy voice among them, 
that was well matched to a shaggy black beard, and sharp black eyes 
under a lowering forehead. 

‘ How’s that ? * exclaimed two or three. 

‘ Well, you see, there was a chap, a number of years ago, stole a 
horse from my father. He was rather a likely young fellow, and the 
old man thought it was rather hard to brand him in the forehead — the 
law let them do that in those days — and so he agreed to let him go, if 
he would give a paper to pay back the worth of the horse in a certain 
time, or when he was able. When the old man died, I found this note 
among his papers, and put it aside, for I didn’t know what to make out 
of it. But I was in at old Gilder’s shop the other day, and he got 
a-talking and told me how he had a paper from the same fellow — for 
the chap stole jewelry from him — and how he had seen him twice 
since, and both times had got money and other things from him. Now, 
you see, when I am in a strait, I am going to take this paper and start 
off down-east, where this James Atwood is —that’s his name — and 
I’m just going to draw the money out of him.’ 

All the bar-room had been listening to this story; but there was one 
man by the fire that might have been seen to start at the name, and 
lean forward to catch the remainder. Soon after, the bar-room was 
dark and quiet, and the fire flickering out of the ashes to show an 
empty room. 

The next day, a neighbor of James Atwood’s was travelling home¬ 
ward, with the news of the man’s dishonesty itching at his tongue’s 
end. 

In all the village where James Atwood lived, on the next morning 
after this man’s arrival, men were gathering in knots and talking 
close together at the comers, young children were stealing to school, 
half in a tremor, staring at the passers-by with deep, awe-struck faces; 
old wives and maids were heaving long, unfathomable sighs, and lifting 
earnest eyes to heaven in the cottages. James Atwood’s store was shut 
up, and people looked at it as if it were a haunted dwelling. The 
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doors were all closed down at James Atwood’s white cottage, and in 
the sun-light that lay warm about the door no children were playing. 
The woodbine hung heavy and solemn over the entrance. 

That same night, in the shadows, a form might have been seen 
gliding out of the town, and in the morning, a widow’s weeping and 
lamentations amid her orphans was heard in James Atwood’s cottage. 

The father had fled, like Cain, from the presence of his sin. 

The old jeweler who told this story through the trembling lips of 
nerveless old age, said : * My heart is heavy to this day, when I think 
how much I had to do with making that fatherless family ! ’ Leave 
him with the apologies of a misconceived rule of right, and the self- 
interest that trade generates, and turn to the moral. 

MORAL. 

Among the punishments of the Spanish inquisition, one was to con¬ 
fine the victim in a narrow cell, from the roof of which fell every 
moment a drop of water, that the tenant in vain twisted and writhed 
to escape; it came upon him sure as fate, each time like a globule of 
hot burning lead. The terrible invention of Rome’s vengeance on her 
heretics, is no too over-wrought a symbol of the certain fall of His 
wrath, whose messenger the Greeks called Nemesis. B . 


THE HOUR OF EVE. 

Sweet, oh! • sweet is the early Morn, 

When darkness and day-light meet, 

Ere light has come, ere darkness gone, 

Oh! then’t is sweet, ’t is sweet 1 
When the birds troll forth their hymns of joy, 
And the bright dew decks the lawn, 

And the flow’rs kiss the breeze as it saunters by 
In the gentle hour of mom. 

And lovely it is, the cheerful Day, 

When the noon-tide sun shines down 
On the busy world as it rolls away, 

On ocean, on forest, and town; 

When all mankind are awake and abroad, 
Joyous, and happy, and gay; 

Jogging together o’er life’s long road, 

In the glorious light of day. 

But sweeter than all, and lovelier far, 

Is the hour of Eve serene I 
When the lights of Heaven troop, star by star, 
Around their radiant queen: 

While she, fair Moon, from therein high, 

Seems (in our souls) to say, 

4 Come, oh! come to my quiet sky, 

From earth and from care away! ’ 

VOL. XLIV. 19 
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A SKETCH FROM MEMORY. 


* Akd, conscious of the pest employ, 

Memory, bosom-spring of joy/ Colxkicok. 


Our noble ship swung lazily at her anchor in a quiet bay on the 
coast of Peru. There was nothing about us of peculiar interest to a 
casual observer. A large open bay in which our gallant craft floated 
in magnificent solitude ; on the beach, about half a mile from us, a 
small town, the most conspicuous points of which from our position 
were a few red-tiled roofs (most of the roofs were thatched) and the 
solitary church-steeple. A short distance back from the beach cliffs 
suddenly arose to the height of about two hundred feet, and. extended 
in one long unbroken line, like a horizon of stone, for miles along the 
bay. The sea presented one broad expanse of lovely blue, unbroken by 
island, reef, rock, or bar : the land, a dry, monotonous, parched appear¬ 
ance, without one redeeming patch of green. But yet, as I half reclined 
in the bridle-port, enjoying the flavor of my after-breakfast segar, as 
well as the cool breeze which, though it was winter with us, (Phoebus 
having driven his flaming chariot as far away to the north as his bounds 
would permit,) was most grateful to my northern frame, and gazed 
dreamily down into the bosom of Ocean, as if to spell out some of its 
hidden secrets, the scene had an effect upon my imagination far beyond 
what the dull reality might seem to warrant. 

To the west spread the vast bosom of the Pacific ; and as my gaze 
melted away in the distant ocean my mind sped on until it rested among 
those lovely isles, the gems in that magnificent zone of waters. Aro¬ 
matic breezes fanned my senses as, reclining on the flowery banks 
beneath the lovely, stately groves of cocoa-nut and palm, I listened 
to the music of babbling rivulets mingled with the gay laugh of dusky 
bathers, and feasted my eyes on the thousand beauties which bounteous 
nature had so liberally scattered, from the surf-washed coral and shelly 
beach, up to the awe-compelling mountain-summit, from whose cavern¬ 
ous throat in ages gone by death and destruction rolled upon the lovely 
valleys below. 

But, half-awakening from this dream, a change in my position brought 
the hard, sterile outlines of the shore before my eyes — for the moment, 
barren no more to me. ’T was the Inca’s sun that warmed me. I saw 
troops of Indians, in their dresses of cotton gaudily stained with the 
life-blood of a curious little shell-fish, which, though caught ‘ under the 
line/ formed one of the articles of trade throughout this vast empire; 
the inhabitants of which, albeit ignorant and innocent of the policy 
and politics of Europe, and in consequence called, forsooth, barbarians, 
presented a picture of a happy people, whose industry surrounded them 
with the comforts and many of the elegancies of life, procured often in 
the teeth of an obstinate nature. And of a government , beneficent and 
just, than which none other has cared so deeply for the rights of the 
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aged, the orphan, and the widow. I saw the plains covered with wav¬ 
ing crops, watered from streams which Nature had placed leagues 
away, but which the intelligence and industry of the Indian had brought 
to his doors. But soon came the propagators of Christianity and civiliza¬ 
tion, the cross in one hand, the sword in the other ; the Gospel on their lips, 
avarice in their hearts. Then followed a scene of ruin, war, and blood¬ 
shed. As the smoke and dust passed away and the red surges of war 
subsided, I discerned again the poor Indian, living, but no longer happy 
and free ; laboring, but in the fields of his master. I saw the stern 
usurper heaping up gold and crimes. I saw the galleons of the old 
world, richly freighted with the treasures of the new, parting the waves 
majestically on their homeward course. The vesper-bell chimed in a 
thousand valleys, and the poor Indian knelt, a Christian ; of course, in 
that one act a thousand times repaid for the loss of fortune, country, 
friends, and self. But as I gazed upon his dull and stony eye, and noted 
the abjectness of his figure, I doubted if the change had been for the 
better ; I doubted if the knowledge that with hand and knee he must 
perform a certain part was sufficient to compensate him for all his 
losses. But ere long I saw the avenger coming. This accumulation 
of ill-gotten wealth whetted the appetites of less fortunate adventurers, 
who often tore from their grasp their coveted treasures. I saw the gal¬ 
leons of the oppressors captured, rifled, and sunk by their vulture foes; 
their towns burned and churches plundered. The very spot where then 
I dreamed had been thus visited: the inhabitants were employed in 
their devotions; their foes arrived and landed ; they were driven to the 
mountains, and the town was sacked. 

I was interrupted in my reverie by the arrival of a mess-mate, who 
called back my thoughts to the present. He proposed that I should 
accompany him and two or three others on an excursion to a neighbor¬ 
ing village to be seen at the distance of about ten miles on the other 
side of the bay. We knew not what beauties might be concealed within 
its walls, and he proposed that we should enlighten ourselves thereon ; 
beside this, we might have a pleasant sail there and back, which would 
help while away the day. In addition to these reasons he adduced 
others of a more casual nature, to wit: that as the markets in our vici¬ 
nity were not over-stocked, we might be enabled to replenish our larder 
by a foray upon our more distant neighbors. As my duties did not 
occupy me for that day, I incontinently acceded to his proposition. 

It was not long before the boatswain’s mate’s pipe was heard calling 
away the ‘ second launch,’ followed by his voice hastening the laggards. 
As we expected a * soldier’s wind,’ we took but half a dozen men with 
us, and were soon gliding away from our noble* craft, with its frowning 
tiers of guns, upon our course. The wind was light, and we fanned' 
lazily along ; but we had the day before us, and a stock of segars (to 
say nothing of the beverage ‘ which cheers,’ but oft ‘ inebriates ’) on board, 
so, each armed with one between his teeth, we flung care to the dogs* 
and determined to hoist in as much comfort as possible. We chatted 
of home and friends ; of our cruise, and wondered when it would ter¬ 
minate ; of politics, of course, or we would not have been true Ameri¬ 
cans, how little soever we might be personally interested in. them ;; of 
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the surrounding country; and, in short, of every thing of jest or earnest 
that first entered our heads. And thus we glided on past those steep, 
monotonous cliffs until, almost before we were aware, we neared our 
place of destination. We ran on till just outside the surf we dropped 
our anchor. How, now, are we to reach the shore ? No boat is to be 
seen along the sand. Two or three of the natives, half-breed Indians, 
are busy transporting some rough logs down to the beach. What men 
of giant strength must they be! They take a log twenty feet in length 
and one in diameter in their arms and carry it with ease. Four or five 
of these logs are laid abreast of each other and secured together with 
rough grass rope ; a little platform laid across the middle; one shove 
from a couple of men, who then jump from the water to the logs, each 
one with a pole in his hand, and in a few moments the ‘ balsa/ light as 
a cork though ungainly in form, is gallantly breasting the surf. 

This impromptu ferry-boat was soon along-side, and after having (with 
the assistance of a very small stock of impure Castilian) settled with 
our dusky Charons (who knows, they may have been lineal descendants 
of the children of the sun !) we, with some perturbation be it confessed, 
mounted the little platform erected for our accommodation a few inches 
above the surface of the balsa. Our boatmen, by means of their long 
poles, impelled us swiftly toward the shore ; the end of a rope used in 
securing the logs steadied us sufficiently to retain our footing as, like a 
dancing feather in lightness, we shot over the surf. As we neared the 
beach the men sprung over-board, and seizing the balsa ran the ends of 
the logs well on the sands, so that we could walk dry-shod on shore. 
Halting for a few moments, we saw our boatmen cast adrift their rope 
fastenings and drag the logs upon the beach. The balsa of the present 
day is no improvement on the vessel of the same kind used in the time 
of the Incas. In fact, no improvement can be made. For cheapness 
and facility of construction nothing of the kind can equal them. For 
buoyancy, also, they are remarkable ; the wood of which they are made 
called the ‘ balsa * wood, being the lightest known. The Indians used 
to pass from one end of the coast to the other on them in carrying on 
their traffic with the different provinces. They are burthensome, sail 
quite well, and even beat to windward in these smooth waters. We 
then shaped our course inland over the sands until, after wading in this 
tiresome manner for a quarter of a mile, we entered the precincts of the 
little town of Colan. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we were now enabled to carry 
our forms erect over a solid pavement of stone or brick, sheltered from 
the burning rays of a tropical sun by the umbrageous shade of trees, or 
of the more homely awning, the produce of the cunning hands of man. 
No; we were evidently not among the descendants of the bustling, 
progressive Saxon. The spaces left in towns between the rows of 
houses for the accommodation of man and beast, commonly denominated 
streets, were here left as dame Nature had made them, ankle-deep in 
sand. The houses were principally formed of bamboos forced in the 
sand, secured together with strips of hide, and the interstices filled up 
with mud and sticks. In height they were seldom over one story, and 
the roofs were thatched. Shops there appeared to be none, with the 
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exception of three or four that had a bunch of withered twigs over the 
door, the usual sign in Spanish countries that ‘ vine ’ and ‘ aguardiente ’ 
were for sale there. What business the inhabitants followed for a live¬ 
lihood would have puzzled more acute observers than ourselves, and we 
often asked each other the question, ‘ What on earth do these people do 
for a subsistence ? ’ With the exception of a few old women at work 
weaving ponchas, every one seemed idle, lying listlessly about on the 
sand or swinging in grass-hammocks. The fleas and ourselves were the 
only things that appeared full of life. I have often noticed this fact in 
my wanderings, that wherever the fleas were most active the men were 
most lazy. I have looked upon this circumstance as providential; for 
were it not for the circulation kept up by these minute irritants, I fear 
the human bipeds would, soon, from sheer forgetfulness, cease to exist. 
In front of about every other door was a pet game-cock, secured by the 
leg to a stake. This same lazy and thriftless disposition seems to encou¬ 
rage blood-thirsty and cruel natures; and these poor game-cocks, of 
themselves gallant and noble birds, are kept and trained by their indo¬ 
lent masters that they may slay each other for their Sundays’ gratifica¬ 
tion. How disgusting this to an enlightened, say nothing of a Christ - 
ian mind! 

There is one employment, however, which Nature has forced upon 
these people, namely, the procuring of fresh water. There is not a 
drop within about ten miles : and as it never rains here, cisterns are of 
course out of the question. All that is used, therefore, has to be brought 
on the backs of donkeys. It is this want of water which gives the 
country so barren an appearance ; for not a green thing is to be found. 
What induced people to settle here, is a matter of wonderment; and 
the cause of their remaining, if it be not laziness, is inexplicable. We 
unanimously concluded, that ‘ in all our goings to sea ’ — of all the 
places we had ever visited, this was the one most devoid of interest and 
beauty. This sentiment had no sooner been voted, than we were fain 
to admit our precipitancy. A careless glance into an open door-way 
before which we w T ere passing, was suddenly changed into an earnest 
and admiring gaze. The advancing muscles were checked, as if the 
spell of some necromancer had instantaneously changed them to stone. 

Just within the door-way, enchantingly slumbering among the meshes 
of a cool, yielding grass-hammock suspended a foot above the floor, lay 
a being of surpassing loveliness. Barely fifteen summers in this torrid 
clime had sufficed to clothe her form with the most fascinating graces 
of the woman, without depriving it of the freshness of childhood. The 
parted lips, like two jealous roses moist with the freshness of early 
morning, just betrayed the even, pearly rows which Nature had placed 
to guard and ornament this instrument, made to discourse naught but 
notes of sweetness, melody, and love. ’T is true, the fire of her native 
sun, unchecked by embowering tree or spreading vine, had shaded her 
delicate brow and cheek ; but it had not impaired the exquisite soft¬ 
ness of her skin, and to the eyes of some, in fact, gave an idea of rich¬ 
ness which imparted an additional beauty. One foot, with the tiny 
slipper just caught on its extremity, hung carelessly over the depressed 
side of the hammock, sufficient to show that Nature had here been 
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unsparing of her gifts, and had not hesitated until she could pronounce 
the work perfect. For our heating hearts and throbbing pulses attested 
that from the glorious crown of dark-brown braided hair to the tip of 
her enchanting, seductive little slipper, perfection reigned. But sud¬ 
denly, by some mesmeric influence, doubtless, which nearly every one 
has often experienced, the long, silken lashes rose — one flash of those 
dark eyes conveyed to their owner the knowledge of her position, and 
in an instant she had gracefully risen to her feet, (as lightly as doth the 
sea-bird rise from its rest on the swell of a crested billow,) the flush 
on her mellow cheek and sparkle in her eye acknowledging her appre¬ 
ciation of our silent homage. ‘Ah ! 5 said I to W-, ‘ the spell is 

broken ; I breathe again ! * 

‘Aye/ answered he, ‘ but be careful, or you ’ll find that the spell has 
been broken physically, to be bound only the more closely mentally; 
that your limbs have been set free, only to enchain your heart! * 

By this time, we were within the threshold. I had suddenly formed 
a desire to smoke, and it was requisite to have the wherewith to light 
my segar. So, pulling one from my case, with the most complimentary 
Spanish I could muster, I asked the senorita por un poco de fuego. 
As she kindly hastened to oblige me, ‘ Hang it! ’ said I to Charley, 

‘ how provoking that I cannot express myself fluently to this divine 
creature! I have but one consolation : that you are equally unable to 
address her.’ 

‘ Humph! ’ said Charley, ‘ I think it is truly fortunate that your 
acquirements in Spanish are so limited; else I fear you would purchase 
yourself a grass-hammock, a game-chicken and a poncha, and settle 
down here as a family-man, under the lee of one of these sand-hills/ 

‘ Wretch ! ’ I muttered — but she had returned, and before her sunny 
smile my vexation at Charley’s banter vanished, as a cloud which 
momentarily obscures the sun. 

After toying with time to the utmost in lighting my cigar, I told her 
that as I was a foreigner, I begged she would excuse any seeming want 
of courtesy; that, could my lips compass the depths of her sweet lan¬ 
guage, it would be insufficient to express the feelings of my heart. As 
she was blushingly hesitating for an answer, (the mantling flush rising 
to her cheek ere the words could reach her lips, as the pale beams of 
the moon first mellow the darkness of night, ere she herself in queenly 
majesty rises above the horizon,) we were most unpleasantly interrupted 
by a new arrival. The startled expression of the young girl, l Mi Tia / * 
at once explained the relationship of the new-comer; whose piercing 
eyes, and wrinkled face, unsoftened by a single gleam of kindness of 
heart, the very quintessence of acerbity, was a certain index of her 
disposition. In a sharp manner she asked us, * What is your business, 
gentlemen ? ’ I told her as simply as possible, that we had desired but 
to light our segars, and offered a 1 puro ’ for her acceptance. She took 
it, slightly mollified; but as I glanced around, I found to my despair, 
that my fair enchantress had fled, and here had this old hag taken her 
place! So fair visions and foul night-mares chase each other through 
our minds, when Sleep holds empire over us ! So, for a moment, in the 
ocean, you view with delight the graceful, brilliant dolphin ; one dart, 
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he has vanished ; and his place supplied by the pirate shark, hungry 
after his prey. 

I turned, as in a dream, and almost unconsciously followed on with 
my hand on Charley’s arm. The remarks of my companions were 
unnoticed. * Fair vision! ’ I apostrophized, ‘ with what an intoxicating 
effect have you burst upon my ’wildered senses! Whence came you ? 
Who are you ? I know not the name that the holy father pronounced 
at your baptism, so I will name you l Mi Alma ’—my soul —for there 
you have indelibly impressed your image ; like the reflection of the rock 
in the mirrored waters beneath, it is always there. Other causes may 
ruffle the surface and cause the image to disappear for a moment, but 
it is only hidden in the depths ; the first still interval, and it reappears 
in all its calm and holy beauty. 'Mi Alma! ’ I will think of you by 
that name ; I will implore and supplicate you in my dreams by that 
name ; I will pray for you by that name ! I leave to those rude peo¬ 
ple by whom she may be surrounded, her every-day name; that will 
do for her every-day friends, in every-day life; but to me, she is 'Mi 
Alma / ’ No one knows her by that name, and with it I will ever 
recall her image to my imagination. What if we never meet again ? 
I have seen her once, and that once is to me for' ever! Henceforth I 
will dote upon her memory, and ravish my soul with the remembrance 
of her charms. Does Nature fill my mind with beauty ? that beauty 
will take her form. Does the soft murmuring of the forest entrance 
me with melody ? ’t is because in it I hear the music of her voice. In 
the stillness of the night-watch at sea, do the stars seem fraught with 
intelligence, and do I in answering to their sympathizing regards hold 
silent converse with them ? ’t is because in them I feel her pitying 
glance. Do odoriferous groves of roses and hyacinths, with creeping 
honeysuckle, overpower my senses ? ’t is because in imagination, my 
head pillowed on her bosom, her sweet breath fans my heated brow, 
and I languish with delight. I will seek the lonely places aloft, at 
sea, and watch the clouds weaving mystic garlands round thy name ! 
On shore, I will wander far from the filthy traffic of men, and lay me 
down upon the beach where the mysterious element gently washes the 
sands, for there I will hear the spirit of the wave softly whispering thy 
name, 'Mi Alma ’ / ’ 

Here a hearty slap on the shoulder interrupted my rhapsodies, and 
Charley burst in with : 

‘Avast there, mess-mate ! won’t that kind spirit be sufficiently oblig¬ 
ing to whisper the aunt's name, occasionally ? ’ 

I was thunderstruck; in my absent mindedness, I had been dreaming 
aloud! Fortunately, we had sauntered on alone, and no one else had 
heard me. Before I could express my vexation, he interrupted me with: 

‘ Why, old fellow, I would not have believed that a man who had 
been knocking about the world for the last dozen years, as you have 
done, should have such soft, romantic spots left in his heart! * 

‘ I don’t see,* said I, ‘ why, because one has travelled far and seen 
much, he should look upon mountains and valleys merely as so much 
earth; regard the heaving ocean simply as a vast expanse of water; 
or, still less, glance carelessly and unmoved upon the graceful form and 
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features of a lovely woman, the crowning glory to the beautiful in crea¬ 
tion. Why should we depopulate the woods and glens, the seas, heavens, 
and winding rivulets of the fancied creatures of our imaginations, and 
look upon all hut as so much earth, air, wood, and water, formed of 
such and such component parts ? Still less, why should we divest each 
fair being that we meet, of that mantle of womanly virtues of which 
her face may be the index ? Hang this spirit of materialism! say I: 
111 none of it! There is already about us too much of this matter-of- 
fact, plodding, reducing-things-to-first-principles sort of life/ 

* Perhaps so ; but think you that while you are dreaming, there is 
no danger that you may neglect some of the important duties of life, or 
that you may become unfitted for its rough bufferings and stem 
realities ? * 

‘ I hope not, Charley; I have never yet been so carried away by my 
meditations, as not to ‘ rise tacks and sheets’ at the proper time. I 
don’t allow myself to be fancy-smitten until I have time to spare ; and 
to prove it to you, I ’ll bet you I ’ll beat the launch ’ (which, by the by, 
had preceded us on our trip) ‘ back to the ship.’ 

It was amusing to see the sailors beating down over the sand: one 
with a load of onions, another a basket of eggs; one poor fellow 
bothered with a vigorous turkey under each arm, each flapping his 
wings lustily, reminding us of ‘ Barney’s brig,’ caughtin a squall ‘ with 
both main-tacks aboard ’; and others again, with bunches of chickens, 
all cracking their jokes upon each other, and full of fun as the ship’s 
pet pig after the pipe to dinner. 

Both boats were soon under way, but the wind was light and baffling, 
being the interval between the land and sea-breezes. The launch 
stretched away outside, while we kept in under the land; in consequence, 
when the land-breeze set in as evening fell, we caught it first, and were 
enabled to run our course with an easy sheet, while the launch, when 
she got it, was so far to leeward as to be obliged to beat. We soon 
had as much wind as we wanted ; and our boat, which was large and 
schooner-rigged, flew through the flashing water as I held back on the 
weather-helm, dashing onward toward the Southern Cross, which 
gleamed, placid and beautiful, ahead. 

It was not long before we mounted the side of our floating home, 
and descended to refresh ourselves in our quarters, and recount to our 
mess-mates the events of our cruise. The launch did not arrive till 
long after us; and without waiting her return, I retired to my lonely 
berth to rest, and in my dreams again to enjoy the blissful companion¬ 
ship of ‘Mi Alma .’ 


THE BITTER 

All night we stood beside his bed; 

All night, with broken sighs, 

We sadly turned his aching head, 

’ And wished the mom would rise. 

His little hands, so thin and pale, 

His eyes, half-closed with pain; 

Without, the wailing autumn-gale, 

And cold November rain: 


NIGHT. 

The great trees rocking in the blast: 

Ah 1 soon it all was o’er; 

The little heart that beat so fast 
Could beat for us no more. 

For ere the mom its beams had lent, 
Upon his little hand 
He laid his cheek, and softly went 
Into the better land. h. w. a. 
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North-American Review for the July Quarter. Boston: Crosby, Nichols and Com¬ 
pany. New-York: C. S. Francis and Company. 

We shall doubtless be considered as somewhat * late in the day ’ with our 
notice of the current number of our venerable Quarterly; but the explana¬ 
tion is a very simple one; the notice was crowded out of our last number. 
The articles, including the usual cluster of briefer ‘ Critical Notices,’ are 
twelve in number, and are upon the following subjects: Mr. Bellows’ Ser¬ 
mon on ‘The Moral Significance of the Crystal Palace; ’ Whittier’s Writ¬ 
ings in Prose and Verse; ‘ Records of the Governor and Company of Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bay in New-England; ’ ‘American Hospitals for the Insane; ’ 
‘The Works of Joseph Addison;’ ‘A History of the Island of Cuba, its 
present Social, Political, and Domestic Condition; also its Relation to Eng¬ 
land and the United States; ’ ‘Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words; ’ ‘ The 
Chinese Rebellion; ’ 1 Martineau’s Translation of Comte’s Philosophy; ’ 
‘Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for 1854;’ and ‘The Literature of Youth;’ with twenty brief ‘Critical 
Notices ’ of recent publications. The review of Dr. Bellows’ Address upon 
the theme of the Crystal Palace has very little to do with that eloquent pro¬ 
duction, but is rather an essay, in itself apart, although upon a cognate 
theme. It is admirably written, as the subjoined passage (illustrating the 
point that the artificially disclosed qualities of matter have an equal, fre¬ 
quently a higher, utility and charm, than the materials in a natural condi¬ 
tion) will sufficiently attest: 

* The pavement on which we tread was part of a shapeless mass of stone, cropping 
out from some hill-side. As one feature of a picturesque scene, breaking up the mono¬ 
tony of smoothly-sloping ground, contrasting its solidity with the light grace of tree 
ana stream, and its neutral color with the unvaried green around, it would have 
reminded us of the Maker’s wisdom. New, clearer signs of his forethought are 
revealed, however ? when the rock is quarried, and we find that by the forces in opera¬ 
tion many ages since, the stone was cleft into thin, smooth plates, and even cut by 
Nature into perfect parallelograms. We pause before a suburban villa. The wood of 
which the house is composed was beautiful and serviceable in its native state. Not to 
mention the vital necessity of its chemical influence, a tree is a marvel of strength and 
grace ; it is a servant of man, patiently standing and holding out its living baskets of 
truit, and holding up its regal canopy; it is a palace of the birds, domed, windowed, 
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and draperied, for their abode. But the trees have hidden capabilities for human habi¬ 
tations j they can be cut into shining smoothness, put together into combined strength, 
carved into ornamental shapes, the whole process resulting in an artificial growth^ more 
varied and useful, and equally symmetrical. In the Gothic order, the curving lines of 
native beauty are preserved; in other styles, the rectangular form, with its severer 
moral significance, is substituted. And the compactness and fine texture of the tree 
are more evident now that it is transformed; the rough-bound book is opened; we 
read its fair pages, and wonder that Nature has helped us to build our roomy homes 
out of mere gases and liquids. The frail tenement, when completed by a fair coating, 
which is made from gross earths and ores, and may be mixed to any shade which the 
most fastidious fancy may choose, seems converted to marble, or freestone, or even to 
a huge prism of gray basalt, or an opaque crystal of yellow topaz. Nay, its connection 
with the gross earth is cut off, and its terrestrial nature laid aside; it is associated with 
the heaven of home, and the tall column and casing are glorified shapes, when con¬ 
trasted with the rough body of a tree, rooted in the ground. And the same pleasure, 
in view of an imagined change from a lower to a higher stage of existence, is relt when 
the material is brick or stone; the inorganic clay or rock appears to be gifted with 
life, and to be growing up, day by day, into form; it is raised from dust and darkness, 
to enioy a limited immortality in the sun-light. 

‘There are sermons in stone buildings, hooks in bricks, and good in everything. 
All needful transfigurations of substance are but little lower than angelic. And 
although it be a change to less external beauty, yet the higher human purposo served 
lends a higher beauty; so that an unsightly telegraph-pole may be more noble than 
the tree from which it was formed, and a city may be grander than a forest. It is no 
new sentiment that the loveliness of a landscape is less than that of the human virtues 
its soil may nourish, and that the glory of the sea is not so great as that of the com¬ 
merce which floats upon it. The universe is not simply a gallery of paintings for our 
diversion; it is a great school of design, of industry, and of holiness, for the develop¬ 
ment of souls. 

‘ Evidently, the final combination of many materials in a finished dwelling entered 
into the plan of creation; qualities were put into matter for this precise end among 
others. With this faith, we will not loiter at the porch of the villa, but enter it. The 
door-lock has an elasticity, polish, and power that were not in rough ore, and were 
received in the process of manufacture. We look, perhaps, through a hall-window, 
stained with gold-color, and behold Nature sublimated to fairy-land or the luminous 
loveliness of Paradise; the glazier’s mere mechanic art has secured 

‘ ‘ The fight that never was on sea and land. 

The consecration and the poet’s dream. ’ 

We tread upon a carpet, the fibres and hues whereof were once interesting as the cloth¬ 
ing of sheep, the scarlet of cochineal insects, and the various colors of chemical pro¬ 
duction ; nevertheless, the combining of these in a fabric of fair pattern and mossy 
surface, to be pressed by the sovereign step of civilization, creates for the humble sut>- 
stances a beauty as royal as that of a flowery field, and a dignity as great as that of a 
courtier’s mantle spread in the pathway of a queen. All the kingdoms of nature, the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, lend their contributions to a floor-oarpet, be it neither 
Wilton nor Axminster, only a cheap double-ply; all the fairies brought their gifts in 
the natal hour of its invention, although the nag of ruinous extravagance, instead of 
the witch of good-fortune, may have flung her shoe after it. The wall and wall-paper 
were originally sand, lime, cotton, and earths; now, mingled, smoothed to a surface as 
delicate as the lily’s, or starred with constellated patterns, and lit with reflected sun¬ 
shine or the soft light of lamps, our rooms inclose us around in a narrower sky, fair as a 
white veiled heaven suffused with moon-light.’ 

Had we but space, we should be glad to follow the writer throughout his 
extended catalogue raisonne , but as it is, we must refer the reader to his 
arguments in detail, in the Review itself. 

In the paper upon ‘Whittier and his Writings,’ justice is rendered to 
that * strong-minded,’ forcible, often exquisitely imaginative, and at all times 
thoroughly American poet We quote two or three paragraphs: 

‘The Quakerism in which Whittier was reared, and which he has always professed, 
stands, as we have already said, in strange conflict with the belligerent tone of many 
of his writings. We should hardly have expected so rude and martial a strain from 
the quiet, drab-coated professor of the mild tenets of his sect. Perhaps his tone is 
more in accordance witn the spirit of the early founders of the denomination than the 
comparatively uninteresting dullness of the modern type. Of late years, the Quakers 
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have lost their desire for propagandism, and have become more accommodating and 
worldly-wise. But in early times, no sect had so zealous and wide-awake champions as the 
Society of Friends. George Fax, James Naylbr, and even William Penn show that 
their Quakerism had not wholly subdued their combative tendencies. • • • We 
are naturally led, from the consideration of our author’s Quakerism, to that strong 
religious fervor which is manifested in every part of his writings. So deeply-rooted is 
it, and apparently so blended with his imaginative powers, that in some oi his produc¬ 
tions one can hardly tell which predominates. His religious views embrace a simple 
faith in the Quaker doctrine of the inward light, combined with an intense apprehen¬ 
sion of the brotherhood of man. In order to show his devotional spirit, we quote the 
concluding stanza of ‘ The Quaker of the Olden Time: ’ 

* ‘O spirit of that early day, 

So pnre, and strong, and trne! 

Be with ns in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew 1 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 

The cross of Truth to hear, 

And love and reverend fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer! 1 

* The poems entitled ‘ Follen/ ‘Questions of Life/ ‘My Soul and 1/ and others of a 
similar Kind, are exquisite in their delicacy of thought and expression, and show a 
wrestling with some of the gravest and most perplexing questions that come under the 
consideration of meditative minds. 

‘ Whittier rarely writes without being so impressed with some strong feeling, that 
he cannot fail to awaken a corresponding emotion in his reader. Of this his verses 
written in memory of his friends Dear witness. We would refer emphatically to the 
‘ Lines to a Friena on the Death of his Sister/ and to the perfect poem entitled ‘ Gone.’ 
For the same reason, he writes with such energy as not to give himself much concern 
about the customary ornaments of poetical diction. His imagery, when he introduces 
it, comes without an effort, as the natural accompaniment of ms verse, never obtruding 
itself on the reader’s attention, or seeming other than an essential part of the whole.* 

‘ The free and dexterous use of proper names is another characteristic of our poet. 
With an affluence of these his extensive knowledge supplies him, and he displays 
uncommon skill in weaving them harmoniously into nis verse. Even the long sesqui¬ 
pedalian Indian words present no insuperable difficulties. There is something strangely 
impressive in the effect of the introduction of a melodious or sonorous name, particu¬ 
larly if it indicates a place of which we have no personal knowledge. The imagination 
is touched in that vague and mysterious way in which it delights, and the burden is put 
upon the reader of supplying the requisite beauty or sublimity to fill out the supposed 
conception of the author. In this art Milton is the great master, and he had his ori¬ 
ginals in the epic poets of antiquity, while Goldsmith furnishes a rather ludicrous 
instance in the well-known line, 

* 4 On Tomo’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side,* 

the locality of Pambamarca never having been precisely ascertained. In ‘ The Bridal 
of Pennacook/ Whittier, describing the Indian marriage-feast, gives us the following 
tempting bill-of-fare: 

‘ ‘ Steaks of the brown bear, fet and large, 

From the rocky slopes of the Kearsarge; 

Delicate trout from Babboosuck brook, 

And salmon speared in the Contooeook; 

‘ ‘ Squirrels which fed where nuts fell thick, 

In the gravelly bed of the Otternic; 

And small wild hens, in reed-snares caught, 

From the banks of Sondagardee brought; 

4 4 Pike and perch from the Snncook taken, 

Nuts from the trees of the Black Hills shaken; 

Cranberries picked in the Sanamscot bog, 

And grapes from the vines of Pisoataquog.’ * 

‘Of Whittier’s prose style we have already spoken at some length. It is classical, 
vigorous, and never dull, with a vein of humor running through it, which lacks aban¬ 
don, and seems somewhat inflexible and metallic. We subjoin, as favorable specimens 
of his humor, two anecdotes from the ‘ Supernaturalism of New-England ’: 

‘ * Nearly opposite to my place of residence, on the south side of the Merrimack, 
stands a house which has long had a bad reputation for ghosts. One of its recent 
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inmates avers most positively that, having on one occasion ventured to sleep in the 
haunted room, she was visited by a child-ghost, which passed through the apartment 
with a most mournful and un-babylike solemnity. Some of my unbelieving readers 
will doubtless smile 1 at this, and deem it no matter of surprise that a maiden’s slumbers 
should thus be haunted. As the old play-writer hath it: 

* * ‘ She blushed and smiled to think upon her dream 
Of fondling a sweet infant (with a look 
Like one she will not name) upon her virgin knees.’ 

‘ ‘ There was a print of the Enemy, which made no slight impression upon me when 
a boy; it was the frontispiece of an old, smoked, snuff-stained pamphlet, the property 
of an elderly lady (who had a fine collection of similar wonders, wherewith she was 
kind enough to edify her young visitors,) containing a solemn account of the fate of a 
wicked dancing-party in New-Jersey, whose irreverent declaration that they would 
have a fiddler if they had to send to the lower regions after him, called up the fiend 
himself, who forthwith commenced playing, while the company danced to the music 
iucessantly, without the power to suspend their exercise, until their feet and legs were ’ 
worn off to the knees! The rude wood-cut represented the demon-fiddler, and his 
agonized companions literally stumping it up ana down in cotillions, jigs, strathspeys, 
and reels.’ 

‘ In a different vein are his reflections upon the sight of a parson, showing his tend¬ 
ency to wander from the most common-place suggestion into the remote regions of his 
favorite speculations: 

* ‘ In certain states of mind, the very sight of a clergyman in his sombre professional 

f arb is sufficient to awaken all the wonderful within me. My imagination goes wan¬ 
ering back to the subtle priesthood of mysterious Egypt; I think of Jannes and 
Jambbes ; of the Persian Magi; dim oak groves with Druid altars, and priests, and 
victims, rise before me. For what is the priest even of our New-England, but a living 
testimony to the truth of the Supernatural and the reality of the Unseen — a man of 
mystery, walking in the shadow of the ideal world, by profession an expounder of spi¬ 
ritual wonders?^’ 

An elaborate article upon ‘ Cuba and the Cubans,’ as set forth in the work 
thus entitled, written by our correspondent, the popular author of 1 The St. 
Leger Papers,’ and Mr. Everett’s ‘ Letter to the Comte de Sartiges,’ follows 
the papers upon American Insane Hospitals, and the ‘ Writings of Addison.’ 
It is a well-digested synopsis of the facts embraced in the productions of 
which it treats. In the article upon the ‘ Use and Misuse of Words,’ we 
find this passage; and we venture to say, that here in Gotham no twenty 
literary gentlemen, of capable taste and culture, could together pronounce 
upon its propriety, without instancing the especial bard par excellence to 
whom it applies: 

‘Passion, in the minds of the anarchists of letters, instead;of being poured through 
the intellect to stimulate intelligence into power, frets and foams into mere passionate¬ 
ness. It does not condense the faculty in which it inheres, but diffuses the faculty to 
which it coheres. It makes especial claim to force; but the force of simple sensibility 
is a pretentious force, evincing no general might of nature, no innate, original, sell- 
centred energy. It blusters furiously about its personal vigor, and lays a bullying 
emphasis on the ‘Me,’ but its self-assertion is without self-poise or self-might. The 
grand object of its tempestuous conceit is to make a little nature, split into fragmentary 
faculties and impulses, and disporting a convulsive feebleness in a slushy expansiveness 
of language, look: like a great nature, stirred by stroDg passions, illumined by positive 
ideas, and directed to definite ends. And it must be admitted that, so far as the public 
is concerned, it often succeeds in the deceptioD. Common-place, although crazed into 
strange shapes by the delirium-tremens of sensibility, and uttering itself in strange shrieks 
and screams, is essentially commorirflace still; but it often passes for the frenzy and 
upward, rocket-like rush of impassioned imagination. The writer, therefore, who is 
enabled, by a felicitous deformity of nature, to indulge in it, contrives to make many 
sensible people guilty of the blasphemy of calling him a genius; and if he have the 
knack of rhyming, and can set to music his agonies of weakness and ecstacies of imbe¬ 
cility, he is puffed as a great poet, superior to all the restraints of artistic law, and is 
allowed to huddle together appetite and aspiration, earth and heaven, man and God, in 
a truculent fashion peculiarly nis own. 

* The misuse of words in this literature of ungoverned or ungovernable sensibility 
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has become so general as to threaten the validity of all definitions. The connection 
between sign and thing signified has been so severed, that it resembles the logic 
of that eminent master of argumentation, of whom it was said, ‘that his pre¬ 
mises might be afflicted with the confluent small-pox without his conclusion 
being in any danger of catching it.’ Objects are distorted, relations disturbed, lan¬ 
guage put upon the rack to torment it into intensity, and the whole composition seems, 
like Tennyson’s organ, to be * groaning for power/ yet the result both of the mental 
and verbal bombast is simply a feverish feebleness, equally infecting thought and style. 
Big and passionate as are the words, and terrible as has been their execution in compe¬ 
tent hands, they resolutely refuse to do the work of dunces and maniacs. The spints 
are called, but they decline to come. Yet this resounding emptiness of diction is not 
without popularity and influence, although its popularity has no deep roots, and its 
influence is shallow.’ 

We had thought to make a few suggested remarks upon the paper on 
4 The Literature of Youth/ but our limits forbid. For this and other unno¬ 
ticed articles in the 'North-American,' we point to its own fair pages, of 
most satisfying typography. 


Sunny Memories op Foreign Lands. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Author of 

‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin/ etc. In two volumes: pp. 758. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 

and Company. 

The late lamented Colonel Stone, so long one of the editors of the Com¬ 
mercial Advertiser and New - York Spectator , once made an amateur dinner- 
orator very ridiculous by representing him as standing up at the head of a long 
tableland pulling from ‘ the deep Charybdis ’ of his coat-pocket a written speech 
of some six pages of fools-cap, commencing his ‘ spontaneous effort ’ with: 4 Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen; being unexpectedly called upon , I rise to say a few 
words/ etc., etc. A loud and prolonged laugh * took the starch out of him ’ 
in a moment, and he was entirely unable to go on with his manuscript. 
Something like this 4 unpremeditated ’ dinner-speech must be considered such 
of the 4 Letters ’ in these volumes as were avowedly written by Mrs. Stowe 
after she arrived at home, who was more indebted for 1 what was passing before 
her’ to her memory than to her immediate observation. On this point our 
contemporary, The Albion , has expressed the obvious thoughts of nine out of 
ten of the readers of these 4 Sunny Memories 4 Her reminiscences 4 are 
penned in the shape of letters to her relatives in this country; but there is 
scarcely a single one among them that has the genuine twang of the mail- 
bag in it. They seem as though they were composed at leisure; not as 
though they were flung off, fresh from the writer’s mind, during the rare 
intervals for correspondence afforded by her incessant occupation, her rapid 
movements from place to place, and her ill-health, which is not seldom 
hinted. The world enjoyed its quiet laugh when Miss Bremer told it that 
her letters on America were not intended for publication. Perhaps it may 
even smile so great a genius as Mrs. Stowe, when it has reason to doubt 
if her letters were ever written at all — at the dates and places assigned to 
them. And gallantry forbid that we should hazard such a surmise on mere 
internal evidence, which we might very easily misinterpret. The lady’s 
candor is our warrant She says in her preface that 4 the Letters were for 
the most part compiled from what was written at the time and on the spot: ’ 
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and as though this were not sufficient to disturb one’s faith, she adds, with 
remarkable naivete: ‘Some few were entirely written after the author’s 
return! ’ Just imagine a book-maker seated quietly in her boudoir in Mas- < 
sachusetts, exuberating in sentiments (apparently spontaneous) on foreign 
art, or scenery, or men, or institutions, and then quietly dating them at an 
interval of eight or ten months, and a distance of three or four thousand 
miles! Such small fraud puts one out of humor. You look for an honest 
record of impressions, and you find a got-up composition, set-off with quo¬ 
tations and guide-book lore. At the same time you are apt to be confused 
as to what is real and what is assumed. In off-hand writing, one would 
scarcely have met on neighboring pages such contradiction as meets one 
here; though it is not surprising when part of a narrative is penned on the 
spot and at the moment, part compiled, and part added.’ 

But, all this aside and apart, the volumes are extremely pleasant reading. 
True, the good lady admits that she has given every thing couleur de rose , 
but she asks, naturally enough: ‘ Why not ? These * memories ’ are the 
impressions, as they arose, of a most agreeable visit.’ How could they be 
otherwise? ‘To admire and love,’ she adds, ‘may now and then be tole¬ 
rated as a variety, as well as to carp and criticise. America and England 
have heretofore abounded toward each other in illiberal criticism. There is 
not an unfavorable aspect of things in the Old World which has not become 
perfectly familiar to us; and a little of the other side may have a useful 
influence.’ From this honest expression of intention, we are not left at a 
loss to discern the quo animo of the author. We pass, however, to a few 
extracts; for much will she ‘ grace her cause by speaking for herself.’ Our 
first extract is a long and not very savory one, but it contains the very best 
description we have ever seen of the transforming powers of the dreadful 
‘ nausea-marina: * 

< You remember our ship-launching parties in Maine, when we used to ride to the 
sea-aide thro ug h dark pine forests, lighted up with the gold, scarlet, and orange tints 
of autumn. What exhilaration there was as those beautiful inland bays one by one 
unrolled like silver ribbons before us! and how all our sympathies went forth with the 
grand new ship about to be launched! How graceful and noble a thing she looked, as 
she sprang from the shore to the blue waters, like a human soul springing from life into 
immortality! How all our feelings went with her! how we longed to be with her, and 
a part of her—to go with her to India, China, or anywhere, so that we might rise and 
fau on the bosom oT that magnificent ocean, and share a part of that glorified existence! 
That ocean! that blue, sparkling, heaving, mysterious ocean, with all the signs and 
wonders of heaven emblazoned on its bosom, and another world of mystery hidden 
beneath its waters! Who would not long to enjoy a freer communion, and rejoice in a 
prospect of days spent in unreserved fellowship with its grand and noble nature? 

‘Alas I what a contrast between all this poetry and the realprose feet of going to seal 
No man, the proverb says, is a hero to his valet de charribre. Certainly, no poet, no hero, 
no inspired prophet, ever lost so much on near acquaintance as this same mystic, grand¬ 
iloquent old Ocean. The one step from the sublime to the ridiculous is never taken 
with such alacrity as in a sea-voyage. 

* In the first place, it is a melancholy fact, but not the less true, that ship-life is not 
at all fragrant; in short, particularly on a steamer, there is a most mournful combina¬ 
tion of grease, steam, onions, and dinners in general, either past, present, or to come, 
which, floating invisibly in the atmosphere, strongly predisposes to that disgust of exist¬ 
ence which in naif an hour after sailing begins to come upon you; that disgust, that 
strange, mysterious, ineffable sensation whicn steals slowly and inexplicably upon you; 
which makes every heaving billow, every white-capped ware, the ship, the people, the 
sight, taste, sound, and smell of every thing a matter of inexpressible loathing! Man 
cannot utter it. 

4 It is really amusing to watch the gradual progress of this epidemic ; to see people 
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stepping on board in the highest possible feather, alert, airy, nimble, parading the deck, 
chatty and conversable, on the best possible terms with themselves and mankind gene¬ 
rally; the treacherous ship, meanwhile, undulating and heaving in the most graceful 
rises and pauses imaginable, like some voluptuous waltzer ; ana then to see one after 
another yielding to the mysterious spell! 

‘ Your poet launches forth, * full of sentiment sublime as billows,’discoursing mag¬ 
nificently on the color of the waves and the glory of the clouds; but gradually he grows 
white about the mouth, gives sidelong looks toward the stairway; at last, with one des¬ 
perate plunge, he sets to rise no more! 

* Here sits a stout gentleman, t who looks as resolute as an oak log. ‘ These things 
are much the effect or imagination,’ he tells you; ‘ a little self-control and resolution,’ 
etc. Ah, me! it is delightful when these people who are always talking about resolution 
get caught on ship-board. As the back-woodsman said to the Mississippi River about 
tne steamboat, they ‘get their match.’ Our stout gentleman sits a quarter of an hour, 
upright as a palm-tree, his back squared against the rails, pretending to be reading a 
paper; but a dismal look of disgust is settling down about nis lips; the old sea andnis 
will are evidently having a pitched battle. An! ha! there he goes for the stair-way; 
says he has left a book in the cabin, but shoots by with a most suspicious velocity. You 
may fancy his finale. 

‘Then, of course, there are young ladies—charming creatures—who. in about ten 
minutes, are going to die, and are sure they shall die, and do n’t care if thev do; whom 
anxious papas, or brothers, or lovers consign with all speed to those dismal lower 
regions, where the brisk chambermaid, who has been expecting them, seems to think 
their agonies and groans a regular part of the play. 

* I had come on board thinking, m my simplicity, of a fortnight to be spent some¬ 
thing like the fortnight on a trip to New-Orleans, on one of our floating river-palaces: 
that we should sit in our state-rooms, read, sew, sketch, and chat; ana accordingly I 
laid in a magnificent provision in the way of literature and divers matters of fancy- 
work with wnich to while away the time. Some last airy touches in the way of mak¬ 
ing up bows, disposing ribbons, and binding collarets haa been left to these loDg leisure 
hours as matters of amusement. 

‘ Let me warn you, if you ever go to sea, you may as well omit all sueh preparations. 
Do n’t leave so much as the unlocking of a trunk to be done after sailing. In the few 
precious minutes when the ship stands still, before she weighs her anchor, set your 
nouse, that is to say your state-room, as much in order as if you were going to be 
hanged; place every tning in the most convenient position to be seized without trouble 
at a moment’s notice; for oe sure that in half an hour after sailing an infinite despera¬ 
tion will seize you, in which the grasshopper will be a burden. If any thing is in 
your trunk it might almost as wellDe in the sea, for any practical probability of your 
getting to it. 

* Moreover, let your toilet be eminently simple, for you will find the time coming 
when to button a‘cuff or arrange a ruff will be a matter of absolute despair. You lie 
disconsolate in your berth, only desiring to be let alone to die; and then, if you are 
told, as you always are, that ‘you must n’t give way ; ’ that ‘you must rouse yourself’ 
and come on deck, you will appreciate the value of simple attire. With every thing in 
your berth dizzily swinging backward and forward, your bonnet, your cloak, your tip¬ 
pet, your gloves, all present so many discouraging impossibilities; knotted strings can¬ 
not be untied, and modes of fastening which seemed curious and convenient when you 
had nothing else to do but fasten them, now look disgustingly impracticable.’ 

There is a world of observation and wisdom in many of our author’s pass¬ 
ing comments upon what she sees that is un-American to her in England. 
Take the following for example: ‘A man builds a house in England with the 
expectation of living in it and leaving it to his children, while we shed our 
house in America as easily as a snail does his shell We live a while in Bos¬ 
ton, and then a while in New-York, and then perhaps turn up at Cincinnati. 
Scarcely any body with us is living where they expect to live and die. The 
man that dies in the house he was born in is a wonder. There is something 
pleasant in the permanence and repose of the English family estate which 
we in America know very little of.’ This is precisely what we have always 
greatly affected. We never would change a house or a servant if it were 
possible to avoid it. A home is no home which is in (me place to-day and 
another to-morrow. Mrs. Stowe inculcates many other things upon her 
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countrymen which she saw in England; and among the rest the general love 
and veneration of trees: 

‘ Trees here are an order of nobility; and they wear their crown3 right kingly. A 
few years ago, when Miss Sedgwick was in this country, while admiring some splendid 
trees in a nobleman’s park, a lady standing by said to ner encouragingly, ‘ Oh! well I I 
suppose your trees in America will be grown up after a while! ’ Since that time another 
style of thinking of America has come up, and the remark that I most generally hear 
made is: ‘ Oh! I suppose we cannot think of showing you any thing in the way of 
trees, coming as you ao from America! ’ Throwing out of account, however, the gigan¬ 
tic growth of our western river bottoms, where I have seen sycamore trunks twenty feet 
in diameter—leaving out of account, I say, all this mammoth arboria, these English 
parks have trees as fine and as effective of their kind as any of ours; and when I say their 
trees are an order of nobility, I mean that they pay a reverence to them such as their 
magnificence deserves. .Such elms as adorn the streets of New-Haven, or over-arch the 
meadows of Andover, would in England be considered as of a value which no money 
could represent; no pains, no expense would be spared to preserve their life and health; 
they would never be shot dead by having gas-pipes laid under them, as they have been 
in some of our New-England towns; or suffered to be devoured by canker-worms for 
want of any amount of money spent in their defence. 

‘ Some of the finest trees in this place are magnificent cedars of Lebanon, which 
bring to mind the expression in Psalms, ‘ Excellent as the cedars.’ They are the very 
impersonation of kingly majesty, and are fitted to grace the old feudal strong-hold of 
Warwick, the king-maker. These trees, standing as they do amid magnificent sweeps 
and undulations of lawn, throwing out their mighty arms with such majestic breadth 
and freedom of outline, are themselves a living, growing, historical epic. Their seed 
was brought from Holy Land in the old days ol the crusades; and a hundred legends 
might be made up of the time, date, and occasion of their planting. These crusades 
have left their mark everywhere through Europe, from the cross-panel on the doors of 
common houses to the oriental touches and arabesques of castles and cathedrals.’ 

At a breakfast in the ‘West-End’ Mrs. Stowe meets, among others, with 
Macaulay ; and with an extract from this portion of her work we must 
close our notice of * Sunny Memories: ’ 

‘Macaulay's whole physique gives you the impression of great strength and stamina 
of constitution. He has the kind of frame which we usually imagine as peculiarly 
English; short, stout, and firmly knit There is something hearty in all his demon¬ 
strations. He speaks in that full, round ? rolling voice, deep from the chest, which we 
also conceive of as being more common in England than America. As to his conversa¬ 
tion, it is just like his writing; that is to say, it shows very strongly the same qualities 
of mind.’ 

‘ Macaulay is about fifty. He has never married; yet there are unmistakable evi¬ 
dences in the breathings and aspects of the family circle by whom he was surrounded 
that the social part is not wanting in his conformation. Some very charming young 
lady relatives seemed to think quite as much of their gifted uncle as you might have 
done had he been yours. 

‘Macaulay is celebrated as a conversationalist, and, like Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
almost every one who enjoys this reputation, he has sometimes been accused of not 
allowing people their fair snare in conversation. This might prove an objection, possi¬ 
bly, to those who wish to talk; but as I greatly prefer to hear, it would prove none to 
me. I must say, however, that on this occasion the matter was quite equitably managed. 
There were, I should think, some twenty or thirty at the breakfast-table, and the con¬ 
versation formed itself into little eddies of two or three around the table, now and then 
welling out into a great bay of general discourse. I was seated between Macaulay 
and Milman, and must confess I was a little embarrassed at times, because I wanted to 
hear what they were both saying at the same time. However, by the use of the faculty 
by which you play a piano withhoth hands, I got on very comfortably. 

‘Milman’s appearance is quite striking ; tall, stooping, with a keen black eye and 
perfectly white hair — a singular and poetic contrast. He began upon architecture and. 
Westminster Abbey — a subject to which I am always awake. I told him I had not yet 
seen Westminster; for I was now busy in seeing life and the present, and by-and-by I 
meant to go there and see death and the past. 

‘Milman was for many years dean of Westminster, and kindly offered me his ser¬ 
vices to indoctrinate me into its antiquities. 

‘ Macaulay made some suggestive remarks on cathedrals generally. I said that I 
thought it singular that we so seldom knew who were the architects that designed 
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these great buildings; that they appeared to me the most sublime efforts of human 
genius. 

* He said that all the cathedrals of Europe were undoubtedly the result of one or two 
minds; that they rose into existence very nearly contemporaneously, and were built 
by travelling companies of masons, under the direction of some systematic organiza¬ 
tion. Perhaps you knew all this before; but I did not, and so it struck me as a glorious 
idea. And if it is not the true account of the origin of cathedrals, it certainly ought to 
be; and, as our old grand-mother used to say, * Um going to believe it.’ 

‘ Looking around the table and seeing how every body seemed to be enjoying them¬ 
selves, I said to Macaulay, that these breakfast-parties were a novelty to me; that we 
never had them in America, but that I thought them the most delightful form of social 
life. 

1 He seized upon the idea, as he often does, and turned it playfully inside out, and 
shook it on all sides, just as one might play with the lustres of a chandelier to see them 
glitter. He expatiated on the merits of breakfast-parties as compared with all other 
parties. He said dinner-parties are mere formalities. Tou invite a man to dinner 
because you must invite him; because you are acquainted with his grand-father, or it is 
proper you should; but you invite a man to breakfast because you want to see him. 
You may be sure if you are invited to breakfast, there is something agreeable about 
you. This ideaiatnick me as very sensible; and we all, generally having the fact before 
our eves that we were invited to breakfast, approved the sentiment. 

* ‘Yes,* said Macaulay, * depend upon it, u a man is a bore, he neVer gets an invita¬ 
tion to breakfast.’ 

* 1 Rather hard on the poor bores ’ said a lady. 

* * Particularly,’ said Macaulay, laughing, ‘ as bores are usually the most irreproach¬ 
able of human beings. Did you ever near a bore complained of when they did not say 
that he was the best fellow in the world ? For my part, if I wanted to get a guardian 
for a family of defenceless orphans, I should inquire for the greatest bore in the vicinity. 
I should know that he would be a man of unblemished honor and integrity.’ ’ 


Our author writes well and appreciatively upon art, and shows that she 
feels as well as observes its beauties. Her volumes are illustrated with seve¬ 
ral excellent wood-cuts of scenes and objects which she witnessed while on 
her travels, and the paper and printing are unexceptionable. If she had 
omitted altogether the long introductory matter, from the English news¬ 
papers, describing her various ‘ professional * receptions, we think it would 
not have been deemed bad taste by even the most rabid of her anti-slavery 
admirers. 


History of Cuba : or Notes of a Traveller in the Tropics. By Maturin M. Ballou. 

In one volume: pp. 230. Boston : Phillips, Sampson and Company. 

The feeling which prevails in the United States, in relation to the acqui¬ 
sition of Cuba, which, whether acquired by conquest or purchase, is in our 
judgment simply a question of time, will doubtless cause a wide sale for 
works which treat in detail of the 4 Queen of the Antilles.’ The volume 
before us is a political, historical, and statistical account of the island from 
its first discovery to the present time, and is replete with authentic and val¬ 
uable information, much of which falls little short of romantic interest Mr. 
Ballou’s volume opens with an elaborate survey of the history of Cuba, 
from the time of its discovery by Columbus, winding up with a political 
disquisition on the immediate future of the island. The author explains the 
views of those who believe in the existence of a secret treaty between Spain, 
Prance, and England, by which Spain is guaranteed the perpetual possession 
of the island on condition of her earn ing out the abolition views of the 
British Government. The conviction is general that the Africanization of 
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Cuba has been resolved on, and that there is no probability of a peaceful 
solution to the question, by the sale of the island to the United States. The 
most intelligent residents live in constant dread of a convulsion more terrific 
end sanguinary than that which darkened the annals of St. Domingo. The 
measures which have signalized the administration of General Pezuela 
show the determination of the Spanish government to emancipate the slaves, 
and bring the colored and white population into a state of social equality, 
so that any revolutionaiy movement would enkindle a war between the two 
races, terminating in the extinction of the whites. The author’s descrip¬ 
tions of the scenery, manners, customs, etc., of the island, are graphic, and 
show him to have been an accurate observer, with a true eye for the pictu¬ 
resque. We give two brief extracts, one descriptive of the volcmte , (a car¬ 
riage which we should like to see introduced into the streets of our beloved 
Gotham,) and the other affording a dear picture of sugar-making in Cuba: 

‘Thb volante, that one vehicle of Cuba, has been several times referred to in the 
foregoing pages. It is difficult without experience to form an idea of its extraordinary 
ease of motion, or its appropriateness to the peculiarities of the country.* It makes 
nothing of the deep mua that accompanies the rainy season, but, with its enormous 
wheels, six feet in diameter, heavy shahs, and low-hung, chaise-like body, it dashes over 
and through every impediment with the utmost facility. Strange as it may seem, it is 
very light upon the horse, which is also bestridden by the postilion, or calisero. When 
travelling any distance upon the road, a second horse is added on the left, abreast, and 
attached to the volante by an added whiffle-tree and traces. When there are two horses 
in this style, the postilion rides the one to the left, leaving the shaft-horse free of other 
weight than that of the vehicle. 

1 When the roads are particularly bad, and there is more than usual weight to carry, 
of baggage, etc., a third horse is often used, but he is still placed abreast with the 
others, to tne right of the shaft-horse, and guided by a bridle-rein in the hands of the 
calisero. The Spaniards take great pride in these volantes, especially those improved 
for city use; and they are often to be met with elaborately mounted with silver 
and in many instances with gold, wrought with great skill and beauty. There 
were volantes pointed out to the writer, of this latter character, in Havana, that could 
not have cost less than two thousand dollars each, and this for a two-wheeled vehicle. 
A volante equipped in this style, with the gaily-dressed calisero, his scarlet jacket 
elaborately trimmed with silver braid, his high jack-boots with silver buckles at the 
knee { and monstrous spurs upon his heels, with rowels an inch long, makes quite a 
dashing appearance, especially if a couple of black-eyed Creole ladies happen to consti¬ 
tute the freight. Thus they direct their way to the Tacon Paseo, to meet the fashion 
of the town at the close of the day—almost the only out-door recreation for the sex.’ 

‘The sugar-cane {arundo saccharifera) is the great source of the wealth of the island. 
Its culture requires, as we have remarked elsewhere, large capital, involving as it does 
a great number of hands, and many buildings, machines, teams, etc. We are not aware 
that any attempt has ever been made to refine it on the island. The average yield of a 
sugar-plantation affords a profit of about fifteen per cent on the capital invested. Im¬ 
proved culture and machinery have vastly increased the productiveness of the sugar- 
plantations. In 1775, there were four hundred and fifty-three mills, and the crops did 
not yield quite one million three hundred thousand arrobas, (an arroba is. twenty-five 
pounds.) Fifty years later, a thousand mills produced eight million arrobas; that is to 
say, each mill produced six times more sugar. The Cuban sugar has the preference in 
all the markets of Europe. Its manufacture yields, beside, molasses, which forms an 
important article of export. A liquor, called agucutiente, is manufactured in large quan¬ 
tities from the molasses. There are several varieties of cane cultivated on the island. 
The Otaheitian cane is very much valued. A plantation of sugar-cane requires renewal 
once in about seven years/ 

The volume is well-printed upon good paper, and illustrated with several 
clearly-executed wood-engravings. It is worthy of a better cover, let us 
hint to the publishers, than one of mere paper. 

* 14 When I first saw the rocking motion of the volante as it drove along the streets, I thought 
‘That must be an extremely disagreeable carriage t ’ but when I was seated in one, I seemed to 
myself rocked in a cloud. 1 have never felt an easier motion/— Miss Bkshee's Lxttxbs.' 
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*A Sabbath-Day’s Journby among the Green Mountains’ brings our 
‘Up-River’ correspondent again before our readers. 4 Where’er he goes, or 
how he fares,’ is a matter of interest to all his friends, and ‘their name is 
legion: ’ 

‘July thirty-first. — Rode twenty miles through the mountains to go to 
church. It was a Sabbath-day’s journey to be sure, but time well spent. The 
sun was veiled in clouds, and the air a-tempered to a delicious coolness, after the 
insufferable heats of the dog-days. A shower over night had allayed the dust, the 
grass had been newly cut, and the hills rejoiced on every side. We sallied forth at 
seven o’clock in the morning, and our course lay along the Winooski River, with 
mountains on the right hand and on the left. At the junction of Dog River 
and the Winooski we passed an admirable bathing-place for those who are privi¬ 
leged to live in that vicinity. High banks shield it from observation, impervious 
corn-fields hedge it around; the shallow stream descends over a bed of pebbles 
into a rock-girdled basin, where the water is copious and one may dive deep with¬ 
out striking his head against a snag. I tried the bath here a few days before, 
and found it good. Winooski River is warm, but the River Dog is as cold as ice, 
and you can go, like the Russians, from a hot bath to a cold, and standing at the 
confluence of the streams you are like a paralytic man, one half of whose body is 
warm and the other cold. 

‘At Middlesex is an awful gorge. The bridge spans a narrow chasm, and you 
look down a hundred feet or more where the water has gnawed its way, and the 
rocks are literally honey-combed. On either hand you have the palisadoes on a 
small scale, but vast fragments are hurled all about, and the jagged cliffs, with their 
over-beetling pines, the water-falls and foaming rapids diversified with little black 
pools in the midst of the mountainous region round about, render the scene one of 
the wildest imaginable. We were shown a mill-stone in the bed of the gulley,. 
deposited many years ago, during a freshet, in the very spot where the white habi¬ 
tation irretrievably went to pieces, floating miles and miles ‘ away from its dam.’ 
There was a mass of high irregular rocks where the river took a sudden turn, and 
here, at the time of the aforesaid freshet, we were informed that the boiling flood 
meeting with opposition was projected fifty feet in a voluminous jet into the air. 

‘ The stream here, I believe, is called Mad River, and its rabid conduct justifies 
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the name. Like the River Dog, it has craunched up many bridges beneath its 
angry jaws, and its fury is irresistible soon as the snows of winter are in melting 
mood, or storms of rain come down. It would be worth while to travel a hundred 
miles to see it in a paroxysm, and, standing on a high bank, to watch the bams, 
and houses, and other wooden morsels go down into the gulping whirlpools, and to 
hear the cracking timbers, as when a monster swallows great bones. Who would 
suppose that the river which before this sleeps so quietly on the green and grassy 
meadows, or only frets with a little peevishness over the stones, should shortly lose 
its heaven-reflecting calmness and roar aloud among those awful depths and gloomy 
shades ? I looked down upon a great rock among the ruins. So had the action of 
water worn upon it that it seemed like a skeleton of some vast antediluvian mon¬ 
ster whose descendants no longer browse upon the earth, but had here perished in 
his ramblings, and his rounded bones, his vertebrae, and head, with gaping eye¬ 
holes, were sepulchred amid the wildest monuments the hand of Time had ever 
epitaphed or floods corroded. 

4 Standing near this spot upon that peaceful Sabbath, with no habitations near, I 
heard a grander sermon than was ever preached by uninspired lips. There, riveted 
upon the spot, I gazed in silence on the scene, or, clambering to the very edge and 
clutching tight the trunks of trees, looked down into an abyss like that where 
samphire-gatherers hang, and shuddered with affright. There is a sense of horror 
and of human feebleness amid such harsh, convulsive elements, as if one stood 
almost within the presence of his God. One breathes again more freely on return¬ 
ing to securer spots more distant from the brink of danger. Yet have we never 
thought that on the flowery meads where sweet security appears to dwell, there is 
as real a danger, without the constant and protecting hand of God ? It is not the 
angry floods which devour most victims. The sting of an insect which flits in a 
sun-beam may be the cause of destruction as certainly as if we struggled amid the 
rapids or went over the fells. It requires no less power to make us safe in a hay- 
field than to shelter us among the fury of storms. Sometimes, when not a cloud 
is seen to mar the heavenly blue, and all the air is fragrant with the smell of sum¬ 
mer herbs and fragrant grasses, there floats upon the buoying winds some fell 
miasma, and the seeds of death are taking root beneath the rosy cheeks of health. 
The winged reaper glides through the air with his invisible sickle, oftener than he 
comes with flapping wings and noisy demonstration. 

4 There are many places in this State unknown to the multitudes of travellers who 
go about every summer in quest of recreation. 

‘The other day I visited a locality called ‘the Gulf’ Here is just room for a well- 
beaten carriage-way, while on either hand the mountains rise abruptly to a height 
of seven or eight hundred feet. You may ride two or three miles in the perpetual 
coolness of this deep dell, into which the sun scarce shines except when it is over¬ 
head. It looks like an eligible spot for the propagation of wild-cats, and the tute¬ 
lage of a few bears. Near by is also a mineral spring, holding in solution a little 
lime and magnesia. 

4 We arrived at a little village just as the bells began to ring. Went to church 
twice. The choir consisted of a quartet of excellent voices, and fer better than 
nine out of ten which you hear in large cities. When I think of the untutored 
attempts which you naturally expect in out-of-the-way places, the nasal twang, the 
uncouth pronunciation, the drawling cadences, and the discordant execution of 
fugue tunes which have been taught by itinerant singing-masters—music which 
would not edify a saint and which would make a sinner giggle—>1 was agreeably 
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surprised at the precision of the choir at Wakesfield. The effect was singular to 
hear the service of the Church of England read among the wild Green Mountains, 
and although the congregation was not large, it was more numerous than might 
have been expected. There are some old parishes in these parts, and the large 
Bibles and prayer-books presented a hundred years ago or more by the English 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts remain still upon the 
desks. 

‘1 should have mentioned that during our morning ride we met a minister in a 
little wagon going somewhere to look after his mountain flock, with a sermon in 
his head, or in his pocket, or both. He was jogging along at a slow rate, and looked 
sorrowful, as if the message which he was about to convey would be of no avail. 
If there were not some incorrigible, stony-hearted sinners in his congregation I am 
deceived in my auguries. The whole expression of the equipage conveyed the 
idea of righteous grief; and I said to myself, ‘ He is going to that meeting-house 
which we passed by the way-side.’ It was a forlorn and cheerless-looking house 
of God, without a tree about it, with a most ugly portico, and grin-provoking 
cupola. To my eye it was not half so inviting as a saw-mill. I suppose, however, 
that it would be possible to worship God in it, and in spite of it There are some 
pretty churches among the Green Mountains, and some towers, turrets, cupolas, and 
steeples which would make Michael Angelo feel queer. They seem to have been 
dreamed by some carpenter of no taste in a fit of indigestion. 

‘Vermont, however, does not stand in any bad eminence with respect to the mat¬ 
ter of church architecture. The Bishop of the State is a very accomplished man 
in that and kindred subjects. Wherever his hand has been, you see the marks of 
good taste. These buildings were constructed before much attention was given in 
that direction. It costs no more to erect a church with some regard to the correct 
principles of art and the object intended than the reverse. In all parts of the 
country we see very ambitious buildings on which great expense has been lavished 
on cushioned seats, standing as monuments of the ignorance of some little Wren, 
some ill-informed Sir Christopher, of local fame, who built them. As one of our 
own poets has said: 

* ‘ Bom* lofty dome of consecrated bricks, 

Where all the ‘ orders 1 in disorder mix, 

To form a temple whose incongruous frame 
Confounds design and puts the arts to shame I 
Where styles discordant on the vision jar; 

Where Greek and Roman are again at war: 

And, as of old, the unrelenting Goth 

Comes down at last and overwhelms them both . 1 * 

‘ On returning home in the cool of the day by a different route, we had a view 
from a high point of one of the most magnificent valleys which my eye ever looked 
upon. There were vast and level meadows, smooth, and green, and close-clipped 
as an English lawn, with tall elms standing in them, and the Winooski, parted fre¬ 
quently by rocky islets, flowing in the midst; vast fields of corn just showing its 
silken tassels, and an abundance of crops upon the undulating hill-sides, and every 
variety which the eye could desire. As I looked at the beautiful vista, I heard the 
scream of a steam-whistle, and a long train of burden-cars rolled along in a straight 
line, presenting a singular contrast of the artificial with the natural There is no 
travel here on a Sunday. The iron rails had been unheated by the rolling Jugger¬ 
nauts ; but it might have been a case of necessity for aught I know, and probabi¬ 
lity favors the conclusion that they could not wait until Monday morning, f. w. s . 1 


* ‘Saxe’s unpublished poem of the ‘Money-King, 1 as read at the Yale-College Commencement. 1 
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The late Nathaniel Bowditch Blunt. — The following obituary, from 
the New-York * Spirit of the Times' weekly journal, is a just and well- 
deserved tribute to one who was among the most prominent and respected 
of our eminent public citizens. We knew the lamented deceased well, and 
feel that even the high encomiums whioh are here awarded to his memory 
fall short of his real deserts: 

• It was with sorrow the most poignant that we heard of the sudden death of Nathan¬ 
iel Bowditch Blunt, late District-Attorney of this city. He died at Lebanon Springs, 
N. Y., on the sixteenth of July, in the fiftieth year of his age. He was taken ill on 
Tuesday evening, the eleventh, and died on Sunday evening following about ten o’clock. 
He was in the fullest enjoyment of health when attacked; he suffered no pain, and 
was conscious until nearly the last hour of his life. No serious danger was appre* 
hended until the daypreceding his death. His disease terminated in congestive fever, 
of which he died. He had skillful medical attendance, was surrounded by land and 
sympathizing friends, and was watched and ministered to, from the first moment of his 
illness until ne breathed his last, by his wife and children, all of whom were with him. 
He had recently left this city for a month’s quiet and recreation in the country, having 
been rather more than usually fatigued by his professional labors during the month of 
Jane and the earlier part of July. He leaves a widow and four ohildren — the eldest 
having just reached her seventeenth year—to mourn his irreparable loss; while his 
relatives and 4 troops of friends ’ are woe-stricken, as with the loss of a brother. We 
have known him personally for many years, and cheerfully give place to the following 
tribute from a mutual friend. 

4 ‘Mr. Blunt was indeed a man to love; generous and unselfish to a fault: ever 
actively alive with the warmest sympathies and the kindest impulses; whether the tie 
that bound him to you was affinity or consanguinity, whether he was friend, or guard¬ 
ian, or benefactor, nay, even in the professional relation of counsel to client, or public 
officer to the public, he was ever the same devoted^ enthusiastic, zealous,, indefatigable 
doer and worker of good deeds, as 4 diligent in business as fervent in spirit,’ and often 
most untiring and unflinching in the performance of an unpleasant duty, or in profes¬ 
sionally serving those whose circumstances forebade the idea of compensation, and who 
had nothing but gratitude to return. As a politician, public officer, advocate, and citi¬ 
zen, he was ever independent and manly. As counsel and friend, and as a man, he 
was always self-sacrificing, chivalrously generous, frank, conscientious, buoyant, hope¬ 
ful, and warm-hearted. But as a husband and father, and in the bosom of his family, 
no hand may unmask, and no tongue can describe the reciprocal devotion and love, 
and happiness that charmed the rosy hours there. 

* 4 He was no office-seeker, yet he held places of public trust and power by the free 
gift of his friends, and often in spite of his obstinate refusal disingenuously to conci¬ 
liate his political opponents. He knew how well and faithfully he should discharge the 
duties or office if elected, and he knew that the obligation of gratitude would rest upon 
the public, and not upon him. Comparisons are in bad taste; still I believe the united 
voice of all now living who have held the post of District-Attorney of this city will 
agree with me in saying the duties of that unpleasant and often painful position were 
never performed with more zeal, conscientiousness, promptness, Kindness, and ability 
than while filled for the last few years by the lamented N. B. Blunt. 

4 4 But it was not in the electoral suffrages of his friends that Mr. Blunt found his 
entire reward. He held a firmer and more deeply-rooted position in their affectionate 
admiration and esteem. His brilliant legal talents, his intuitive perception of the points 
of his case ? his self-possession, rapid combinations, and marvellous memory, his intense 
activity, his zealous devotion to the duties of his profession, which he had practiced 
unceasingly for upward of twenty years in the judicial halls of our city and State, had 
won him the admiration and esteem of those who encountered him in this sphere of his 
usefulness; while his kind and generous heart, his active benevolence, his buoyant 
social feelings made him ever a devoted friend, a welcome guest and companion, and 
giving a charming zest and freshness to his whole character, made him greatly 
beloved. 

4 ‘All this was fearfully shown when the melancholy tidings rang through the city 
that he was no more, lien, in their consternation, refused to believe it. Public men, 
and private citizens, and his professional brethren, when they met to condole together, 
or express their sympathy for his afflicted family, found themselves speechless with 
emotion. There was no display of rhetoric; indeed, all who essayed to speak apolo¬ 
gized, stammered, rambled, choked in the utterance of their words, ana sat down. 
Even those who were his reputed enemies hastened to pronounce his eulogy. And 
when the last sad offices of nis funeral obsequies were performed, as old men and 
young men, those who knew him but by repute and those who had grown gray as they 
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watched his efforts from youth op, mayors, aldermen, and cooncilmen, judges, states¬ 
men, lawyers, sheriffs, ana eminent private citizens; the enthusiastic, the earnest, and 
the indifferent; the politician, whose heart had hardened and withered in scorn at the 
frailties of men; the lawyer, whose sympathies had been so often invoked as to have 
lost all spontaniety; the stranger, touchea by the magnetic influence of what was pass¬ 
ing around him; and the friends who had but a week since looked upon his form and 
features in the fullness of life and health, as they approached his coffin to take their last 
fhrewell of that familiar face, each and all were overcome with a grief no strength of 
will could repress. Gushing tears fell like rain from eyes that had been dry for a quar¬ 
ter of a century, and stalwart men, that seldom flinched before, bowed in sorrow, and 
with straining heart-strings, sobbed like children. 

* * Thus has ended the too brief career of an honest and useful man. He has not 
lived in vain. His name and works are inextricably mingled with the public doings of 
this great city during the last twenty years. He has left a noble example of professional 
and public life. He will live in the affectionate remembrance of his profession, and his 
fame be by them transmitted to the latest generation; while his children, beside his 
darling memory, have an ancestor to emulate, and do inherit a name deserving to be 
perpetuated by the highest aims and exertions of which they are capable/ * 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —Listen to 1 Sear Shore Slcetches, 
Nirnber Two ».* Does not the lively author * maintain the promise of his 
spring ? ’ These papers strike us as being very susceptible of humorous 
illustration: 

‘ ‘ Come, Btjzzy ! you ’ve been in the water long enough. You begin to look as 
blue round the gills as a cat-fish/ 

*‘ One more duck, Major,’ answered the juvenile, ‘ and I’m with you.’ 

“Not another one! ’ said Major Whiptop, grabbing him by the arm. * One more 
‘duck’ and your appetite for dinner’ll be dished. So come along. I’m thirsty, 
and-they Ve a prime chowder for luncheon.’ 

‘ That last argument was a clincher. Btjzzy gave in, and came out of the surf 
arm-in-arm with the Major. As they splashed along toward shore, Buzzy’s atten¬ 
tion was attracted by something moving along at a slow pace on the beach. He 
eyed it for some time, and then broke out with: ‘ That bangs Bannaker 1 — a regu¬ 
lar old oyster-wagon horse with a full-blood racing blanket on, and a groom airing 
him! I can read the letters on the rag from here: O-L-D P-A-R-R: 
Old Parr ! What does it all mean, eh ? * 

1 ‘ Why,’ answered the Major, ‘ have n’t you heard of the great scrub-race that’s 
coming off this afternoon over the Plaguey-mean Course ? It will be the richest 
thing of the season, sack-races, soaped pig-tails, etc., eta, not excluded! Two 
such looking old rips as have been entered! It has been unanimously resolved by 
the proprietors of the course that it shall be a mile-heat, and as well as I can 
emember their card runs thus: 

1 ‘ ‘ Scrub-Races. — Plaguey-mean Course. — The summer meeting over this 
course will commence on’Friday, the fourth of August, and continue-till it ends! 

4 ‘ ‘ First Day, Friday, dub purse .05 cents and a bottle of whiskey. Mile heat 
Scipio Africanus Green names Mingo Bings’ ch. h. Old Parr, by Good Luck; out 
of dam Old Oyster-cart, 21 years old. Julius Gbsar Hannibal names Charles 

George’s roan h. Corkscrew Polka, by Whiskey; dam Fiddle; aged-.’ 

There you have the bill of fare. See what it is to have a good memory,’ concluded 
the Major, as they entered the bathing-house. 

‘In the afternoon, Buzzy and the Major, having finished a couple of bottles of La 
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Bose Medoc at dinner, ‘ tacked out’ for the shady, breezy piazza, and at last, ‘ com¬ 
ing to anchor ’ in two arm-chairs, flung out the ‘ blue bunting * of smoke from 
their segars. (Nothing like ‘ nautical ’ terms at the sea-side 1) Thus Buzzy to the 
Major: 

“D’ye know that that claret don’t agree with me ? It’s got daws to it! Hanged 
if I do n’t believe the vulture that preyed on Prometheus’ liver was nothing but a 
bottle of hotel daret’ 

‘ ‘ May be you ’re right,’ hummed the Major, ‘and you ’re punished, like him, for 
stealing my ‘thunder ’ to animate your jokes.’ 

‘ He stole fire 1 ’ broke in Buzzy. 

‘ ‘And that’s the reason he ‘ burned his fingers 1 ’ But here we are I Is n’t that 
a neat turn-out ? ’ added the Major suddenly and energetically, as a pair of well- 
matched, showy bay horses harnessed to a light trotting-wagon were driven up the 
road toward the hotel under an easy trot, and stopped directly in front of where the 
Major sat. ‘ I fancy the mile is n’t made yet that they can’t go over inside of 2: 40. 
So come, Buzzy, jump in.’ In a minute more the reins were in the Major’s hands, 
and off they went, bound for the scrub-race. 

‘The directors of the course having marked out a mile along the sea-beach and 
called it ‘Plaguey-mean,’ were almost broken-hearted when they learned that the 
admirers of the turf had held a meeting to know whether it would be lawful for 
them to admire a race on the sand. An affirmative decision gave great relief to 
the directors, and the race bade fair to come off swimmingly — if the tide only rose 
high enough! Four o’clock was the hour named for the races to commence; and 
at that time crowds, consisting of the ‘ unfair ’ sex, were gathered in and around 
the course. Every horse for miles around had been pressed into service and brought 
there — perhaps to teach them ambition, certainly to carry their owners, riders, 
drivers, and tormentors up and down, in and out, and all around what ought to have 
been the fenced-in race-course. 

‘A fish-horn is blown; the judge’s stand — a flour barrel — is mounted by a florid¬ 
faced man stout enough to be respectable. With a gesture of his hand in imitation 
of the Count Palatine in the ‘ saw-dust ’ play of Mazeppa, and with a voice strong 
enough to crack a shaving-glass, he roared: ‘ Bring forth the fiery, untamed steeds I ’ 
changing the last word in the sentence so as to suit the scene of action. There 
was a commotion in the crowd; then followed such explosive yells and roars of 
laughter that, as the breakers came rolling in toward the beach, one stood on end 
in fright for a second before it dared to break I In front of the stand stood * Old 
Parr,’ bracing himself up against the sea-breeze and looking down with his one eye 
and an air of mild unconcern on the shifting sands of the sea. The twenty-seven 
years that had rolled over his head had rolled all the meat from his bones, and he 
stood there, except his hide, an admirable specimen for an anatomical museum. 
The race was to be * under saddle,’ and so he was Jare-backed, and had a rope hal¬ 
ter to guide him by. Mr. Mason, in his admirable work on the ‘Horse,’ says: ‘To 
become a valuable and a good race-rider requires more capacity, judgment, expe¬ 
rience, and honor than are often found in boys in the habit of riding.’ Whether 
the proprietors of the course had read this or learned it by experience, they decreed 
that Mingo Bings, the owner of ‘ Old Parr,’ should ride him. He was certainly a 
pretty old boy, for when the riders were weighed (by years) Mingo was sixty-four, 
and Charles George, a dim mulatto, and rider of Corkscrew Polka, only fifty- 
eight. Mingo Bings gained the start, and was told when the fish-horn blew ‘ to 
strike out! ’ His jockey dress was white, black, whitey-brown, and brown; 
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namely, a very old white hat, a black face, whitey-brown shirt, and brown breeches. 
The horn sounded. Mingo Bings mounted. It sounded again. He gave his 
horse not the rein, but the rope-halter. He commenced chewing it I Bings jerked 
his mouth, and up came ‘ Old Parr’s ’ head in the air with such violence that Mingo 
was nearly floored. He jerked it down, and up went ‘Parr’s tail. Some one in the 
crowd asked Mingo if he’d smoke ? He at once assented, took the segar, lit it, 
and reposed, as the judge said, * Like a Romin warryer on his nobil steed! ’ 

‘ But where was ‘Corkscrew Polka,’ the competitor in the race ? The horn kept on 
sounding; the crowd continued cheering ‘ Old Parr’s’ attempts to g’lang. Suddenly 
there was a rush, and Polka was before them, attended with unbounded applause. 
There he was, standing up in an oyster-cart dragged by another horse! and under 
saddle. ‘ Corkscrew Polka ’ stock went up, up, up. Bets ten to one on the horse in 
the wagon were freely made. * He’s above Parr ! ’ shouted the judge. * He’s 
beyond Parr ! ’ shouted the crowd as he passed his competitor in the race. It was 
growing exciting. As no whips were allowed to be used, the spurring exhortations 
to movement used by the rival race-riders eclipsed any thing in that line Buzzy 
ever heard. The prospect of the stakes sharpened their efforts. Mulatto George*s 
voice could be heard high over Mingo’s, crying, ‘ Go it, ole hoss! Go it; you’s 
good for de money 1 Go it 1 ’ 

‘ In an hour and a half; by the judge’s watch, ‘ Corkscrew Polka ’ came in winner 
by half a mile: this, as Major Whiptop declares, being the first race on record won 
by a horse under saddle in wagon ! * 

Look for Number Three in our next - - - Reader, if you wish to see a 
specimen of American character, read the following extract from a letter to 
the Editor from an officer of the United States Army, at Fort Vancouver, 
and the spirited lines which succeed: 

‘ Looking lately at an old number of the Knickerbocker, I saw your likeness, 
and I assure you it brought up many an old association. Eighteen years ago I was 
a roller-boy in Ann-street, in the office of the Sandford Brothers, and worked 
many a night in pressing the sheets of the Knickerbocker in the old standing- 
press, after they had been worked off and dried. I remember having often at those 
times seen yourself and Mr. Edson. John M. Moore I used to see there too. He 
was then conducting the ‘Parlor Magazine.’ I well remember how his eyes 
expanded with delight one day, upon your telling him that you had received from 
England an autograph letter of Byron’s. His ‘Have you? — by Jove!.’ is not 
easily forgotten. I shall never forget attempting with another boy to carry the 
form of type containing Moore’s New-Year’s Address for the ‘Parlor Magazine’ 
from Ann to Liberty-street. The type had been set in Sandfokd’s office. It was 
New-Year’s eve, 1836, about eight o’clock. The pavement in Broadway was 
covered with snow and ice, and of course thronged with people. We got it as far as 
the comer of John-street, where an unlucky pedestrian put his boot through it, and 
knocked it into ‘pi! ’ . . . Oh! the roller-boy days in Ann-street! Well, so the world 
wags. The roller-boy has now a commission in Uncle Sam’s army, and in attaining it 
has seen many a poor fellow’s head knocked into ‘pi ’ with far less feeling certainly than 
he experienced on the night of the mis-adventure above related. . . . But I must 
not trouble you with this lengthy rigmarole. These reminiscences ‘ will out ’ at 
times, however, in spite of us; and whenever I turn my thoughts back to good 
old Gotham, they rush thick and fast. Dear old Gotham! There I left a father; 
there I left a mother— whose parting admonitions I have never forgotten, although 
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at times I may have slighted them. Both are now in the tomb; gone ere the 
wanderer oould return; but that wanderer’s name was the last on their lips.’ 

‘So JKa ©It £Su0ittt, 


‘BY THBODOBB JOHN ICKKBgON, U. 8. ▲ . 


1 On stfil! still on, through smoko and blood, 
At Monterey we stemmed the flood; 

Dread Yera Cruz we saw brought low, 

In spite of sullen, desperate foe; 

And Cerro Gordo’s towering height 
We crowned in thickest of the fight. 

* Ah I shall I e’er forget the morn 

I bore thee through the waving corn, 

And down the slope so proudly rushed, 
Where Padeebnab hosts were crushed ? 
Thy stock was shivered by a blow, 

But I was safe: forget it I no l 

* Can I forget that same glad day 
When, hot for Cherubusco's fray, 

I knelt upon the blood-stained sward 
And strengthened thee with scanty cord; 
Then, with a shout of victory, soon 
Bushed on to join our brave platoon ? 

‘ Good-bye, old musket mine! Thy lock 
Has weathered oft the tempest’s shock; 
And though I leave thee with regret. 

And go to don the epaulet, 

It never shall forgotten be, 

That epaulet was won by thee 1 * 


There’s an American roller-boy poet for you. - - - * There is a clergyman in 
Western New-York, well known for his readiness in every good cause with pen 
and person, voice and purse, and who is among his reverend brethren a * Caleb 
Quotem ; ’ filling with honor, if not with profit, in many numerous assem¬ 
blies and ecclesiastical bodies, and religious and philanthropic organizations, 
the offices of scribe and secretary, mainly because his chirography is accord¬ 
ing to the perfect standard of copper-plate penmanship. His duties as secre¬ 
tary and voluntary agent for one of his many public bodies led him into one 
of the Western States. Visiting from village to village and church to church, 
he at length encountered a conservative brother of the same ecclesiastical 
order. In politics he would have been an * Old-Fogy.’ After opening to the 
conservative his mission, our * Caleb Quotem ’ was asked to show his papers; 
for no man could occupy his pulpit without these necessary appendages. He 
very frankly told him that, being the secretary of the said society for which 
he was acting as agent, he had not thought it necessary to give himself cre¬ 
dentials ; that all the benevolent world must know that he was the secretary 
of said society: 

* Conservator : 1 But I am part of that same world and do not know it. You 
should have brought a certificate from the clerk of your Presbytery.’ 

‘Agent: ‘Very well; give me pen and paper. I will make out such a certifi¬ 
cate instanter. I am the secretary.’ 


‘ Good-bye 1 old musket mine, good-bye 1 
I leave thee not without a sigh; 

For many a year we *ve been together, 

In pleasant and in stormy weather: 

Ana though the parting wrings my heart, 
Yet, dear old musket 1 we must part 

* Oh! many a sad and weary way. 
Through the dark swamps of Florida, 
With aching limbs and blistered feet, 

I Ve trod, the Seminole to meet; 

And many a night in bivouac lay, 

And hugged thee in my arms till day. 


‘ On Palo Alto’s well-fonght field 
The dread artillery thunder pealed; 

And though thy tones were heard not then, 
Nor foemen stood within thy ken, 

I owned the love which war reveals, 

The soldier for his musket feels. 


* Besaca de la Palma heard 
The voice of war within thee stirred; 

And when brave comrades all around, 
Wonnded and dying, strewed the ground, 

I held thee closer to my heart, 

For thou hadst nobly done thy part 

‘Fort Vancouver, (TP. T.,) June 24,1854.’ 
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4 Conservator: 4 You the secretary ? How am I to know this ? I need a cer¬ 
tified copy of your election from the clerk of the higher ecclesiastical court—the 
Synod.’ 

‘Agent : ‘I can satisfy you: I am the oierk of that body also, I have the plea¬ 
sure to inform you. With writing materials I can soon make out all the creden¬ 
tials.’ 

4 Conservator: 4 But, after all how am I to know that you are really the same 
man whose name is attached to all these certified credentials ? ’ 

Agent (by a happy thought) exhibited the comer of a nameless indispensably 
by a sudden and adroit loosening of a few buttons, and a slackened suspender; and 
there, in the very best of Perkins’ indelible ink, his name was registered in full 1 
The 4 proof’ was complete 1 * 

OnR readers will recognize in the ‘ Faint Recollections of an old Rope- 
WaW the characteristics of a correspondent in the 4 City of Elms,* who 
has often entertained them with his quaint and original sketches: 

4 Several generations of boys since, a long, low, weather-stained rope-walk stood at 
the foot of our garden; and, although now a street well built up occupies its former 
site, I like, in imagination, to re-construct the old brown building, at times, and to fancy 
the snow sifting, the sun shining, or the rain pattering down upon its ragged shingles, 
after the old fashion. The smell of tar always reminds me of it. Then the modern 
dwelling-houses, distressingly real and common-place, in white paint and green blinds, 
seem to give way for a while, and the old rope-walk is there again. Burdocks, thistley 
and other vegetables of an ambitious and spontaneous character, flourish along its 
sides, alive with chirping crickets; cats, sleeping well after life’s fitful fever, surrounded 
by half-bricks, old boots, clam-shells, and effete kitchen utensils, are scattered here and 
there; while, from the inside, comes the soft hum of wheels and the musical jingle of 
spindles. I used to take a position at one of the numerous little side-windows, occa¬ 
sionally, and study the interior: a pleasing sort of calm pervaded it, and there was 
something Rembrandtish about the lights and shadows peculiarly fascinating. The 
golden sun-light streamed in through many a chink and crevice, gilding the cordage, 
checkering the blackened timbers, resting in patches on the smooth, hard-trodden 
ground; and it was pleasant to contemplate the quiet, sober-seeming figures walking 
alowly backward: one, just starting on his slow journey, from where a boy was labo¬ 
riously and misanthropically turning a wheel; one, dim and shadowy in gloom; one 
appearing very sunny for a moment, far down the distance — all reminding me, more 
or less, of pictures of John the Baptist. It was esteemed a good deal of a privilege to 
gain admission to the old rope-walk on rainy Saturday afternoons, and at such times the 
son of the proprietor was much courted, and decidedly popular. 

4 There was a colored boy who filled a subordinate post in the institution, who, I 
remember, distinguished himself in the eyes of a youthful group, one evening, by sud¬ 
denly vaulting on to the back of an unsuspecting cow. Gordon Cummings — the 
famous English Nimrod, who hunted all sorts of savage animals in the unexplored regions 
of Africa, and thought nothing of dropping a lion or so, just to ascertain if his rifle 
was in good order for giraffes and elephants—never performed a feat equal to what that 
little 4 nigger’s ’ seemed then. The crowd, of course, applauded the colored boy for his 
heroism, and promised to do what they could for him in the way of plug-tobacco; but 
the cow, being unaccustomed to such treatment, tore about in a circle for a while, shot 
off at a tangent, and, in a wild and furious manner, disappeared around the corner of a 
neighboring lane. 4 Nigger ’-boy, when last seen, evidently very much shook up, and 
bounding badly. Some thought it rather doubtful whether the little 4 nigger ’ would 
come back any more; and one juvenile, who was vainly endeavoring to free his hair 
from a large supply of burrs—rubbed in by a young red-republican democrat, radically 
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opposed to good clothes, on account of having no seat to his own trowsers—in a high, 
crying key, repeated those touching, but somewhat vindictive lines, (Shbllby, I believe,) 

4 4 Niggkk, nigger, chaw tobacco; 

If you die, it tain't no matter.’ 

But he did come back, though; for the next day I observed him in the bottom of our 
garden, 4 hooking raspberries.’ 

‘The young man that turned the wheel in the old rope-walk was remarkable, among 
other vagabondish characteristics, for the freedom of his ideas in regard to the owner¬ 
ship of fruit, and a style of pantaloons peculiar to himself: the latter having belonged 
to a full-grown man originally, took in his entire person, and rendered other garments 
superfluous. Rope-yarn and tar answered the purpose of buttons, and his arms protruded 
where pockets had been. On festive occasions, or when mingling in society, his head 
was commonly ornamented with a frowzy kind of a cap, apparently manufactured out of 
dirty canyfcp, tar, and old chestnut-burs, in equal proportions. His transitory vacations 
from the crank were usually spentjin foraging among the adjacent gardens: and when he 
was n’t up in our old apple-tree, it was because he was giving his whole attention to 
some body’s gooseberry bushes. It was of no use to think of chasing the young man, 
not the slightest; for, by long and well-directed practice, he had acquired a facility in 
sliding from the highest branch of a tree, scaling a tall picket-fence, and scrambling 
through one of the rope-walk windows, that made pursuit utterly futile and ridiculous. 
If, as a matter of curiosity, I followed him up, and looked in, he would be found divid¬ 
ing his plunder with the John the Baptist, or quietly turning the crank, in a way that 
plainly said, 4 1 ain’t the boy as did it.’ When fruits were not in season, his fragments 
of leisure were passed in tormenting kittens, and in constructing ingenious little pow¬ 
der-mines in the earth, for blowing up contemplative 4 hopper-toads.’ His friends, if 
he had any, did n’t take much pride 4 into ’ him; and, consequently, I am not able to 
record any thing in relation to his subsequent career. He may be an inmate of the 
State-prison; perhaps he is a member of the Methodist Church, in good standing; pos¬ 
sibly he is playing on a glorified hand-organ, with Mozart for an attentive listener.’ 

We recollect (for how should we forget?) hearing our late lamented friend, 
the eminent David Graham, Junior, narrate one evening in the sanctum the 
‘facts’ mentioned in the subjoined ‘spiritual communication’ to the Editor 
from a legal correspondent: * It fell to my lot some time since to have a case 
to try of considerable importance, and pending in a distant county. I spent 
not a little time in preparing for the trial, and at the time appointed set out 
to attend it. The whole day was spent upon the rail-road, until mid-night, 
when, fatigued and jaded out, I reached a hotel and took a bed. My body 
seemed at once to fall asleep. Not so, however, the mind. It had been 
considerably over-worked, and could not at once come to a state of rest It 
dreamed, and, of course, the theme was connected with the law. I seemed 
to be in the old Supreme Court in the days of its glory. There was the 
mild countenance of Kent, the Chief-Justice, and the noble head of Spen¬ 
cer. Smith, Thompson, Van Ness, and Yates completed the court. The 
great dignity and good sense displayed in the bearing of Thompson was as 
charming as the fascination and brilliancy which sat upon the face of Van 
Ness. The action on trial was brought by the composer of a piece of music 
against a musician — some Mons. Jullien of his day — to recover damages 
for improperly performing the music. The parties prosecuted and defended 
in person. The author, after stating his case, and showing in a forcible 
manner how his feelings and his reputation had suffered from the careless- 
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ness and unskillfulness of the defendant, proceeded to sing his song in the 
way it should be mng . He produced his 4 tooting-we’pon,’ as Natty Bumpo 
would have called it, blew a clear, shrill note, took the key, and went on to 
sing. He made a very happy 4 hit* The piece was a fine allegro ^ move¬ 
ment. It pleased the judges exceedingly. It was repeated with evident 
pleasure, both to the singer and his judicial listeners. Then separate strains 
were sung and repeated, and the author explained the propriety of his man¬ 
ner of rendering the language and sentiment of his song. Most evidently 
he 4 had the ear of the Court,’ and he put up pipe and sat down with a most 
satisfactory expression on his countenance. The defendant then arose to 
argue his side of the novel case. To my surprise he made no objection to 
the plaintiff’s right to maintain such an action; but, after a pathetic appeal 
to the judges, 4 cmdere alteram ’ partem ] he proceeded to render the song 
himself, contending that it was most clearly an andante movement, and must 
be so executed. That rendering he gave it; and, on the suggestion of the 
dignified Judge Spencer, he repeated it in a still more slow and majestic 
manner. It was soon apparent that the song with this rendering gave the 
Court quite as much satisfaction as the other had done. At the suggestion 
of Judge Kent, the parties sung the song in rotation, in whole, and then 
verse by verse. The more the Court heard of the case the more evident 
was it that the Judges were a little at fault; that they could not decide such 
a case as that 4 off-hand.’ Finally, after some deliberation with his brethren, 
the learned Chief-Justice stated that 4 The Court felt some difficulty with 
this rather unusual case: that, as the parties were probably aware, the 
Judges had paid rather more of their devotions to the goddess Justitia than 
to the muse .Melpomene : that, in short, they were so much strangers to 
music, both as a science and an art, that they were really unable to say 
which of the able and skillful artists before them had correctly interpreted 
the spirit and sentiment of the song: that, evidently, there was much to be 
said and 4 much remained unsung ’ on both sides; much, too, that it. would 
be both pleasant and profitable to hear: that this case was likely to be a 
leading one hereafter in this class of actions, and that it therefore should and 
would receive careful and deliberate attention from the Court: and that the 
Court would take the papers, and he, the Chief-Justice, would, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Court, immediately devote himself to the study of music: 
he would both learn to read music and learn to sing, and would then take 
up this song and learn to sing it as it ought to be sung; and he would then 
sing it in open Court, at the next or some future general term. And the 
judgment of the Court would be, that as he should then sing it so it should 
be sung in all future time 1 ’ The papers in the case were then handed to 
the Court, and the next case was called. It was a dog-suit But an 
unlucky bell broke my slumbers and prevented my reporting that case.’ As 
Bunyan says, 4 Lo! it was a dream.’ - - - 4 Once upon a time,’ when we 
stood on the summit of the 4 Round Top ’ of the Kaatskills, high above 
even the high 4 Mountain-House,’ we peeled from a large birch-tree a thick 
horizontal 4 slab ’ of bark. Very smooth it was as we manipulated it between 
our fingers. Presently the 4 concentric rings ’ began to separate, and re-sepa- 
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rate, and separate again, until sheets thinner than paper, larger than fools* 
cap, and of the most exquisite texture, were rolled up as a scroll in our 
lap. On one of these, in our apartment at the 4 Mountain-House/ in the 
evening, we wrote a letter to a distinguished literary friend in England, to 
whom it proved a very great curiosity. We are reminded of this circum¬ 
stance by a letter this moment received from a friend resident in the ( Buck¬ 
eye State/ written upon an ‘ infinitesimally attenuated ’ piece of birch-bark, 
and dated ‘ Marquette, Lake Superior, August first, 1864.’ We must give a 
* strip ’ of it Our friend says: * I can’t half tell you my disappointment at 
not finding you at Cleveland on that Sunday morning you 4 half-promised ’ 
to be there. Oh! but you have missed a most pleasant time, certainly; 
and such trout-fishing! Talk about your fishing at the East! Think of a 
string of nineteen fish, weighing forty-three pounds, and one of them 
weighing four pounds three ounces; and such weather! You can have 
no idea of it in your dear town of Gotham. In walking yesterday to Dead 
River, some five miles, I saw two deer, with 4 any amount ’ of grouse; and 
the same day, a friend going to the Iron Mountain, only ten miles from the 
Lake, had a stem view of a 4 bar ’ trotting along before his horse for a half- 
mile Of course, he was without a gun! ’ - - - 4 1 have always been a 
delighted reader of the Editor’s Table of your Magazine,’ writes an Elmira 
(New-York) correspondent, 4 and have lately looked with especial regard 
upon that portion of it which you occasionally devote to the 4 Little Folks,’ 
in which you serve up & monthly collation of child-sayings, verifying the 
thought that 

‘ ‘A grave grown man will start to hear 
The strange words of a child.* 

I wish to furnish you with an item in regard to a boy of twenty months 
with whom I was acquainted in Milwaukee a year or two ago. He was 
rather backward in the acquisition of his mother tongue; and at the age 
I hate mentioned could only articulate 4 Pa,’ 4 Ma,’ and a few other 4 words 
of one syllable,’ among which was the word 4 whoa /’ learned from his 
father while riding with him in the family-carriage. His father was a very 
pious man, and somewhat tedious in saying grace. One day at dinner, the little 
fellow felt more than usually impatient to lay hold of the good things smok¬ 
ing before him; and when the blessing was about half pronounced, exclaimed 
to his father, in a tone quite mandatory for an infant, 4 Pa, whoa ! ’ The 
effect upon all at the table was comical in the extreme; and the sober parent 
performed the remainder of his duty with an evident relaxation of the facial 
muscles, and with no disposition to restrain the inevitable merriment of his 
guests. I doubt whether a more expressive saying in as few words ever 
issued from the lips of a child.’ Exactly: and how often would 4 children 
of a larger growth,’ in churches, at public meetings, or in listening to long 
4 graces ’ at private tables, say 4 Whoa / ’ if they were as simple, honest, and 
direct as their little brethren ? - - - 4 We have some queer preachers 

away out here in the West,’ Writes an Illinois correspondent; 1 divines I can 
hardly call them. If their impressions of religious truth are as amusing as 
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their modes of expressing them, they most be droll enough. One of the 
most singular geniuses I ever knew of this kind was a Dutch blacksmith, 
who has been a notorious tippler and profane man in his time; but, becom¬ 
ing 4 convinced of the error of his ways/ he was baptized by the 4 old Iron- 
jackets/ and took it into his head that he had 4 a call ’ to preach. As may 
be supposed, his discourses were decidedly original. He had a way, too, of 
lugging in phrases which were often more forcible than appropriate, and on 
such occasions his broken Dutch rather helped him than otherwise. On one 
occasion he attempted to discourse on the passage of the Red Sea by the 
children of Israel. He introduced his subject by an elaborate account of 
their flight from Egypt, which was by no means remarkable for its accuracy. 
Be was decidedly felicitous in his comments on the abstraction of the gold 
and silver ornaments; but in getting through the wilderness he had more 
trouble, and was even worse bothered than the subjects of his narrative. 
In closing his discourse he was more fortunate, and finished off with the 
following unique peroration: 4 Veil, mine frients, dere dey vos. De hills he 
vos pefore him, und de hills he vos on dat side, und de sea he vos on de oder 
side, und de Echipshans he vos behinds him. But, mine frients, Moses he 
stchruk te waters mit his rot, and dey goesh in; and de waters he gits up 
on dish hants, and de waters he gits up on dat hants, and he gits ofer; but, 
mine frients, when he gits out he feels ferry glad, cos he feels he has cot out 
of a mitee bat schra-ape. But de Echipshans he comes up, and he tinks he 
can go ofer; and he coes in, and he gits in; but de waters he gits ofer him 
on his right hants, und de waters he gits ofer him on his left hants, and, mine 
frients, he gits in a ferry bat schraape! ” - - - The following description, by 
a ‘boozy’ English cockney, absolutely seems to stagger, especially toward 
the close. The confused inversions remind us of the man who undertook 
to drive a troop of pigs out of a pumpkin-field: 4 When I started to stone 
’em out, every single pumpkin took up a pig, and run through the de^Pas 
if the fence was after him: ’ # * 

*1 have been to Niagara, you know — Niagara Falls — big rocks, water, foam, Table- 
Bock, Indian curiosities, squaws, moccasins, stuffed snakes, rapids, wolves, Clifton- 
House, suspension-bridge, place where the water runs swift, the ladies faint, scream, 
and get the paint washed off their faces; where the aristocratic Indian ladies sit on the 
dirt and make little bags; where all the inhabitants swindle strangers; where the cars 
go in a hurry, the waiters are impudent, and all the small boys swear. 

* When I came in sight of the suspension-bridge, I was vividly impressed with the 
idea that it was some bridge; in fact, a considerable curiosity, and a considerable bridge; 
took a glass of beer and walked up to the Falls; another glass of beer and walked 
under the Falls; wanted another glass of beer, but couldn’t get it; walked away from 
the Falls, wet through, mad; triumphant, victorious—humbug! humbug, Sir! all 
humbug! — except the dabliness of every thing, which is a most certainty, and the 
cupidity of every body, which is a diabolical fact, and the Indians and niggers every¬ 
where, which is a Satanic truth. 

Another glass of beer — ’t was forthcoming immediately; also another; all of which 
I drank. I then proceeded to drink a glass of beer, went over to the States, where I 
procured a glass of beer; went up-stairs, for which I paid a six-pence; over to Goat-Island, 
for which I disbursed twenty-five cents; hired a guide, to whom I paid half-a-dollar • 
sneezed four times, at nine cents a sneeze; went up on the tower for a quarter of a 
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dollar, and looked at the Palls; didn't feel sublime any—tried to, but couldn’t; took 
some beer, and tried again, but failed; drank a glass of beer, and began to feel better; 

thought the waters were sent for, and were on a journey to the-; thought the 

place below was one sea of beer; was going to jump down and get some; guide held 
me; sent him over to the hotel to get a glass of beer, while I tried to write some 
poetry. 

‘ Man came back with the beer, drank it to the last drop, and wished there had been 
a gallon more; walked out on a rock to the edge of the fall, woman on shore very much 
frightened; I told her not to get excited if I fell over, as I would step right up again; 
it would not be much of a fall, any how; got a glass of beer of a man, another of a 
woman, and another of two small boys with a pail; fifteen minutes elapsed, when I 
purchased some more of an Indian woman, and imbibed it through a straw; it wasn’t 
good; had to get a glass of beer to take the taste out of my mouth; legs began to tan¬ 
gle up—effect of the spray in my eyes; got hungry and wanted something to eat; went 
into an eating-house, called for a plate of beans, when the plate brought the waiter in 
his hand; I took it, hung up my beef and beans on a nail, eat my hat, paid dollar to a 
nigger, and sided out on the step-walk, bought a boy of a glass of dog with a small 
beer and a neck on his*tail, with a collar with a spot on the end; felt funny, sick; got 
some water in a tin cup, drank the cup and placed the soda on the counter, and paid 
for the money full of pocket; very bad headache; rubbed it against the lamp-post and 
then stumped along; station-house came along and said if I didn’t go straight he’d 
take me to the watchman; tried to oblige the station-house—very civil station-house, 
very; met a baby with an Irish woman and a wheel-barrow in it, couldn’t get out of 
the way, she wouldn’t walk on the side-walk, but insisted on going on both sides of 
the street at once; tried to walk between her; consequence, collision, awful, knocked 
out the wheel-barrow’s nose, broke the Irishwoman all to pieces, baby loose, court¬ 
house handy, took me to the constable, jury sat on me, and the jail said the magistrate 
must take me to the constable; objected; the dungeon put me into the darkest constable 
in the city; got out, and here I am, prepared to stick to my original opinion: Niagara 
UTius humbug / non excelsus, nan indignus admiralconi ! ’ 

As a poetical companion-piece to the above, we annex the following from 
a pleasant Northern correspondent, who can sympathize with his English 
‘brother in spirit He too has been tempted—he too has ‘ indulged: ’ 


* I waited for the train at Coventry.' Txhktson. 


‘Young policeman, fat and stout, 

(Tor I know thee by thy stars,) 

Tell, oh! tell me, have they come ? 

They, the Saratoga cars? 

‘ Thus addressed, the stolid Charles 
Gently raised his head of tow, 

And from out his pinguid lips 
Musically answered, ‘ No! ’ 

‘ Young policeman 1 tell me, now, 

Are they rushing on the sight? 

Will they cheer these eyes of mine, 

Ere the coming on of night? 

‘Then again he raised his head, 

And a beam of heavenly light 

Shot athwart his tallow face, 

As he answered: ‘ Guess you ’re tight! * 

‘ On a barrow long and red, 

In confusion down I sat, 

With my nose my fingers blew, 

Smashed my eyes down o’er my hat: 


‘ Babies squalled in wild amaze; 

Baggage-inasters bawled their checks; 
Olden dames for band-box smashed, 
Peered around through awful specs! 

‘Fumes of oil, and steam, and smoke, 
Rose repulsive to the sense; 

Sparks like flitting glow-worms danced 
Glimmering in the twilight dense. 

‘Up I scrambled! —down to earth 
Fell the metamorphosed man, 

And my ‘ tights,’ so spotless once, 

Oh! how sadly did I scan! 

‘ Far before me through the mass 
Sped the barrow, urged along 
By its owner, who had urged 
Me, in accents touching, strong. 

‘ Thundering on with awful yell 
Rushed the Saratoga cars, 

And before my vision bright 
Gleamed again those brilliant stars. 
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‘Seemed I then beyond my boots 
Wider, higher to expend. 

Till my form the figure took 
Of that d6p6t, vast and grand. 

‘ Walls around on every side, 

Far above, an arch's span; 

Gates like Gaza’s, bound with strength, 
Such the metamorphosed man! 

‘Porters yelled, and news-boys screamed; 

Pea-nut venders with them vied; 
Hack-men shook their snake-like whips, 
Luring passengers to ride. 


‘Through the throng my piercing eye 
Caught the flutter or a dress, 

And my feelings, all suffused, 

Floated in its loveliness. 

‘ Through the throng my hurraing form 
Pressed its way, resolved, intent; 
Like the runner for the prize. 

Were my fleeting foot-steps bent. 

4 Nearer, nearer still I came: 

Now I plainly saw her back; 
Feelings such as fail of words 
Overcame me — she was black! ’ 


There was a predicament for you I - - - l A Legacy , and what Came 
of It' communicated in a letter to the Editor by ‘ Mr. Boozy,’ has a lesson 
‘ underlying ’ it, which will not be lost upon those whose ‘withers’ are not 
‘unrung:’ 


‘I am, or rather was , a small farmer, residing on a tolerably productive tract of land 
bequeathed to Mrs. Boozy by a bachelor uncle who died — peace to his ashes! — about 
two months after we were married. I bless the memory of my wife’s uncle, for had he 
forgotten Mrs. Boozy in his will, your servant at the present writing might have been 
in far more embarrassing circumstances than those in which he is now placed. 

* When Mrs. Boozy and I took possession of the farm, she was perfectly cool and 
collected; for, in the words of the great Micawbeb, she had for years known that 
something was about to ‘ turn up; ’ but I was in ecstasy: in fact, I felt very thankful for 
the circumstance which had thus opportunely occurred, placing us in a situation to get 
a living. 

‘Well, we commenced farming in earnest. Mrs. Boozy made capital butter and 
cheese, and I raised very fair crops of wheat and corn. I trimmed up the apple-trees, 
put in grafts, planted shade-trees and did various other things to beautify and improve 
the premises. Mrs. Boozy found farming profitable. Five years after taking posses¬ 
sion of the place, we ‘figured up,’ and found we had a thousand dollars in the bank, a 
thousand in rail-road stock, and some loose change in pocket, to say nothing of a fine 
lot of cows, a span of horses, etc., etc. 

‘Mrs. Boozy was a very fortunate woman. One night, about six years after we were 
married, she said to me: 

‘ * Boozy, I think of selling the farm.’ 

‘ ‘Think of selling the farm y Mrs. Boozy! —you’re joking ! 9 

‘ ‘ Not a bit, Boozy : Widow Goher says it’s a perfect shame for us to live off here and 
work like slaves, when we are abundantly able to settle in Skinpenny and enjoy our¬ 
selves : and I think Widow Gomeb knows. I think she is right’ 

‘ ‘ Widow Gomeb may-’ 

* ‘Now, Boozy, you need n’t go on in that way! The farm is mine, and the stock is 
mine, and I shall sell, and remove to Skinpenny, if I think proper, Mr. Boozy ,to the 
contrary notwithstanding! ’ 

* ‘ But how shall we live ? ’ I meekly inquired. 

‘ * On the interest of my money,’ answered Mrs. Boozy j after saying which, she pro¬ 
ceeded to undress herself, and we retired; she to dream of the pleasures of life in Skin¬ 
penny, I to reflect on what Mrs. and Mr. Boozy were coming to. 

‘ Next day, I felt ‘ out of sorts,’ but I knew it would be useless to say a word; for 
Mrs. Boozy is a ‘strong-minded woman,’ (women who have property in their own right 
usually are ,) and my advice to all young men contemplating marriage is, ‘ Beware of 
strong-minded women and —‘ vidders ’/ — (Weller ;) for, as far as my experience goes, 
both are exceedingly pleasureless and profitless ‘institutions.’ 

‘ That afternoon Widow Gomeb, Widow Datus, and Susan Gbeen (a blooming Mias 
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of forty-five) drove up to our door, having come all the way from Skinpenny on pur¬ 
pose to visit ‘dear Mrs. Boozy,’ whom they ‘hadn’t seen for a whole week; 7 thinking 
perhaps she would give them a few of her beautiful gooseberries, currants, and cher¬ 
ries; ‘they would look so beautiful on their tables at home.’ 

‘I busied myself in the field till the trio had gone, and then I went to the house, to 
find my—no, Mrs. Boozy’s ‘beautiful gooseberries, currants, and cherries’ (they were 
of choice varieties, for which I paid quite a sum, and this was the first year they had 
borne any fruit) all gone; and, worst of all, Mrs. Boozy in tears; it was ‘ so lonesome; 
she couldn’t bear the thought of living on the farm any longer; Widow Datus said she 
‘ wouldn’t live there for the world; ’ Miss Green had ‘ rather die than be obliged to 
stay there over night; ’ and Widow Gomer said she had better sell, even if she didn’t 
get more than half what Mr. Boozy thought the place was worth.’ * 

‘A few days after, Mrs. Boozy made Widow Gomer a visit, and (just think of itl) the 
widow told her she had a son who, she thought, would like to purchase the farm, ‘pro¬ 
vided he could get it at a low price? To make a long matter short, he bought it for less 
than half what it might have been sold for; and now the widow lives with her son on 
that * odious farm,’ and we live in Skinpenny: but I cannot see that we enjoy ourselves 
any better than we did before we took up our residence here. For my own part, I am 
perfectly miserable. Our garden is so small that I cannot busy myself in it more than 
one day in a week, and the neighbors’ hens dig up every seed I plant. When 1 think 
how much we lost, and how little we gained, when we changed our place of abode, I 
can hardly contain myself.’ 

‘P. S.— Mrs. Boozy and I visited Widow Gomer at the farm to-day. I asked the 
widow if she could spare us a few of her ‘ beautiful goose-berries, currants, and cher¬ 
ries.’ She said she was ‘ sorry, but they had no more than they wanted for their own 
family use.’ ’ 

Friends of 1 Mr. K. N. Pepper, Esq.,’ if you have tears to shed, prepare to 
shed them now! ’ 4 Sech wo!’ Pepper’s horizon is edged with sombre 
colors. The very zenith is rather dark. The rest of his voyage can be 
done in black paint. What is to become of his 4 Grate Pome' now that his 
mind persists in running upon funerals? Notice the thrilling effect his 
‘ genus ’ has thrown into the last two stanzas of his 4 effort.’ Pepper is no 
‘or’nary ’ person: 

k N<orth-Demosthenes Four-Corners , July 20,1854. 

4 Mr. Clark. Editor. Sir : Since I favored you with my last great changes 
have obscured the face of the sun of Liberty and Happiness which have been in 
the habit of shining in favored spots regular. Despots continue to sway the aspect 
of things. But their reign is short, Sir. I repeat it Short. Changes must come. 
As a significant fact, Mr. Pepper has changed. He is no longer playful He is 
gloomy — gloomy. I am afraid his genus is about to sink in a blaze of glory and 
go out. Yes Sir. I begin to be alarmed for his existence. His heart is too sus¬ 
ceptible. Altogether. It has been touched Sir. Rudely touched. Many of the 
strings have I fear been snapped. But let the eloquent and feeling letter he wrote 
upon the subject tell the tale. It will be seen that he is the combined victim of 
Affection and a Tyrant. But my hand is influenced by the emotions of my heart 
It trembles. Adieu. P. Pepper Podd. 

‘ Pepper's laik , guly 12. 

1 ‘Dere Feler: Having ons moar a opertoonity ov cending you a few lins i avale 
miself ov it to oncet moar perticeler as i hev much to inform you wich i cant bery into 
mi oan boosum. 

* ‘ o Podd, Podd, wot hapines—wot misery — wot rapcher and goy—wot mizzery & wo 
ive suferd sens i rote be 4. it semes moar like a dreme oanly i no it ant & a dreme 
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woodent maik me loos so much in boddy. ime thin as a waifer dere boy & a good dele 
witer on the serfis. mi apetiat (wich you no wos alus precaris) hes now dwindle into 
nothink & i doant beleve ive ete a hanful in 4 day. i kepe insid the hous & lay on mi 
fais a-groning dredfle & sying al the time i doant gron. but i no it must be a speshy of 
ageny to hev to wate long fur a explanashun ov this miss teiy. ile releve you in but few 

werds. it was the 21th of gune. erly in the morning, i-o mi felinks is sech i 

doant know as i can revele. wy did i comens the haroink tale, but ile subdoo mi 
emoshuns & persede with camnes. rite pen. kepe a ritink. paws not. 

* 4 had jest got threw a-washing out side the door and wos a-wiping miself onto 
the toul wen i herd a shrik giv by a butifle young Lady in ageny. i lookt around 
in frensy and saw nothink, in a instant a 1 hors wagon floo around the corner drawed 
by a frantic animle. in that wagon was a man a-holding ov the lins and a young Lady, 
mi resolooshun was tooc. i put a stun into the toul & wen the hors cairn up i spoted 
him. he draped so cuick the man and young lady boath pitcht forards & wos picking 
thairselves up wen I turned round, wot a vizzhun she wos. threw al the dert i cood 
se Buty. Mi preserver sed she in a angilic vois a-seting herself onto a stun, i floo too 
her and maid a faint ovfaling onto 1 ne. doant sed she youl derty your pans wich wos 
troo besids being considerit. so i dident but i tooc her hand & sed she was welcum to 
mi servis wich wos no truble, and ide be hapy to spot a hors for her every day. she 
smiled hevinkly & sed i wos ‘A-Jack’ (a cmart ainshen.) i cald her Helin wich she 
sed wos a mistaik as her naim wos Han ah gane Walters, i then sed she had also 
mistooc mi cignacher wich wos Mr. K. N. Pepper Esq. Youd orter seen the looc ov 
supris & plesyour as her fechers wos spred with wen i opend onto her with that 
anounsment. she tooc notis ov me for a ninstant kind ov wild, then sudently giv way 
too her emoshuns & wep. in a short time the toul sacherated with her teres & i wos 
thinking ov giting a dri 1 wen she drid up the fount & she & the man wich she cald pa 
as wos hirt onto his hed stad with me severil days, i red al mi pomes to her & we got 
pirty thic. al 2 oncet the Faither rekiverd and anounsd that thay must go hoam. 
Ken you leve sed i in broken ax cents and with a thic vois. hers wos thic wen she sed 
she coodent no way. we then hugd. wot bliss! but the crul Faither put in his ore 
& Al wos ore. he had to chok her of. as he wos levin he remarc that he wos werth 
$900 dolars & he thot it wos redickalus rayther. but ef it wos spoart to him it wos 
deth to me & her. She sed 2 or 3 times she shoodent eat eny think & the onfelin rech 
at last spoak and sed it wood saiv vitels. Wen thay disapered round the corner she 
waivin her hankerchif i holdin up my bans in mewt dispar i sunc onto the floar & 
in mi ageny tor of al mi vest butons in 1 gerk, & struc sumthink hard onto the floor, 
it wos 1 ov mi aingles puf-coams as fel in the hart rending strugle. i dident mind the 
ile but kist it al the rest of the day. it is be 4 me now. it is al as kepes me aliv. 
heres wot i rote wen i becaim cam enuf to hoald a pen: 

4 4 Co tf )t Single as is (Son. 

44 oH anah Hanah Hanah dere 

gane W alters I were the vizzhun now ? 

Dispers for ever moar i fere 
(bi) Your Faither with the angry Brow. 

* * o Hanah ken i say youm gon ? 

To a onkind Fait must Pepper bow ? 

A. then wele pile our cursis on 
(to) Your Faither with the angry Brow. 

4 4 0 wot a lod to carry round! 

To fre hisself he dono how, 

A onhapy man now walk the ground 
(its) Your Faither with the angry Brow. 

4 4 but lovly Hanah doant dispar, 

doant talk on bad doant rais no row, 

1 man ull fele remors & cair 

(its) Your Faither with the angry Brow. 
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‘ 4 wot during hee cum It ore our dremesl 
Wot Hap'nis one, wot mlz’ry now! 

But Gustis lay the blaim It semes 

(onto) Your Faither with the angry Brow. 

* 4 In Graiv we mete ef no wars els 
Ml Hanam dere 1 malk a vow 
Or sooner ef Deth the sperit cuels 
(ov) Your Faither with the angry Brow. 

4 4 o Podd, Podd, i wos afraid i shood di be 4 i got that dun. but its dun now and i 
doant no wether to send it to her or let it be found amongst mi efex. ef i doant bury 
it will be the last Dear Podd, good bi peraps for ever. Podd good bi, good bL onoet 
moar good bi from your old fren K. N. Pbpphb. 

4 4 P. S. enoloased is a lock of mi har. ef I di let mi funerl be privit let Hakah 
6AKES puf coam be berid with me. Tell her i was troo and dide for her. 

4 * Fair wel x. n. p.’ ’ 

Farewell, for the present, ‘grate PoteP - - - 'The Miner's Burial? by 
J. Swett, of California, is a graphic sketch of an only too frequent occur¬ 
rence in the 4 Golden State: ’ 

1 1 remember many burial scenes in the old church-yard of my native village, 
when I gazed upon the long procession of mourners slowly moving over the meet¬ 
ing-house green, and winding through the narrow gate-way. I remember how 
the iron bell high up in the belfry tolled out the solemn notes in muffled monotone, 
till the warm blood flowed back on my young heart and dark thoughts of the cold 
grave chased away the sun-light of boyish existence. Yet, when on a summer 
Sabbath I strolled about the grave-yard, where the little children played every Sun¬ 
day noon, and saw the flowers blooming and the green grass springing up over the 
the graves, it seemed a pleasant thing to lie down to sleep in the shadow of the old 
church. It is a beautiful thought that the spirit may come back to linger round the 
scenes of its earthly home, and the universal desire to be laid to rest among friends 
may be but a yearning of the soul for the companionship of kindred spirits. 

1 1 remember many burial scenes, but there are two which come back to me at 
times with all their over-powering emotions: one, when, a mere boy, I wept over 
the grave of my father; the other, when in after-time, my heart changed by years 
of restless excitement, I stood by the grave of a brother-miner in one of the wild 
mountain-glens of California. There have been many such burial scenes in the 
Gold-Land, and few who have witnessed them can ever forget, till the memory of 
the strange scenes, and wild emotions, and thrilling excitement of a miner’s life 
lades away from the mind. The rain had descended in torrents for many dark days 
and gloomy nights, and every stream and brook had become a rushing river sweep¬ 
ing madly down through narrow canons. The swollen waters seized one of our 
little hand of miners and hurried him to au instant and awful death: but, after 
holding the pale form in their cold, clammy embrace for three days, yielded up the 
body, and we consigned our brother departed to a miner’s grave. We buried him 
when the long and fearful storm had passed away, and nature was rejoicing in the 
warm, life-giving sun-light; and, as we stood round the pale form, the melancholy 
gloom cast over us by the sad event passed away from our hearts, as if some feeble 
rays of the life and light of a spiritual existence opening on the new-born soul 
were beaming down upon the mourners around the worn-out tenement of clay. 

‘I have seen the great borne to their last home, when the muffled drum beat like 
the hearts of the assembled people mourning for their leader. I have listened to 
services in the dimly-lighted church, where the deep-toned organ swelled in solemn 
reverberations over the vast assembly till the soul was lost to all save the mournful 
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requiem; but no scene ever seemed so affecting as the simple mountain burial. 
Far away in the rugged mountains of the Sierra Nevada, where the head-waters 
of Feather River are gathered from snowy peaks and poured through rocky canons, 
a little group of rough miners stands on a green shelf of the mountain at whose 
base the waters send up a ceaseless roar. A rude coffin lies on the ground, and 
they gather round to oast a last look on the face of him who but three days ago 
was the life of the weary company that clustered round the evening camp-fires. 
Few words are spoken, few tears are shed; for hearts roughened by California life 
are not easily moved to deep emotion; but the workings of bronzed feces show 
that the waters are flowing in channels which have long been dry. 

1 No temple reared by human hands covers the little band of mourners, but the 
blue vault of heaven resting on the everlasting hills which rise up like colossal pil¬ 
lars against the horizon forms the dome of a grander cathedral than ever architect 
conceived! The hills are its golden altars; the rushing river its mighty organ; 
paintings richer than those by ancient masters are hung upon its walls; and through 
the crystal dome the pure sun-light comes pouring down over the temple of the 
Invisible. A little rivulet with silver cascades flashing in the sun is leaping down 
the mountain-side, sending up a low music that falls dreamily on the ear. No toll¬ 
ing bell is throbbing on the passing breeze. The solemn stillness, broken only by 
the low voices of Nature, seems more fitting. 

An old gray-headed miner reads a chapter from the Bible, the first that he has 
read for many long months; but while he is reading, memories of a mother who 
taught him to pray come over him, and the old iron-visaged man is a child! A few 
simple lines, a lament, the tribute of a brother-miner, are read, and the old gray¬ 
headed miner, turning again to his Bible, repeats the simple and beautiful prayer of 
our Saviour, more appropriate than any human language. That night, when the 
pale moon looked down upon the new-made grave, and stars came drifting from the 
dark depths of the heavens like spirit-eyes from other worlds, one solitary mourner 
stood by the resting-place of the miner, one who there learned a lesson never to be 
forgotten. 

1 There are times when the events of a life-time are crowded into a moment; 
when the spirit, bursting from the bonds of sense, turns its piercing eye inward, 
analyzing all its secret motives, and then, turning outward and upward, sweeps 
away into fiiturity, defying the control of reason or will, and brings back to the 
doubting mind the voice of inspiration. When a stranger’s letter shall convey the 
tidings far across the Atlantic to a pleasant home in Old England, a widowed 
mother’s heart shall be wrung with untold anguish. No tears of sisters or mother 
may ever fall on the grave of the young Englishman; but, for away, eyes shall 
grow dim with weeping and hearts sad with mourning. Those who laid him in a 
foreign grave are even now separated, never again to visit the place; but memory 
will make many a pilgrimage to the solitude of that wild mountain glen. Strangers 
shall pass by that quiet spot, and seeing the initials rudely carved on the granite 
head-stone, wonder who lies buried there. The wild birds shall sing over him, and 
the wild flowers bloom every spring around the grave. And when the spirit of the 
storm breathes on the organ of the hills—the swollen river—there shall rise up a 
solemn requiem for the young stranger who was consigned by stranger hands to a 
miner’s grave in the mountain wilds of the Gold-Land.’ 

It is probably not unknown to our readers that there is a set of lazy har¬ 
pies about the city of Washington, who, whenever a bill has passed Congress 
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for the aid of any particular class of subordinates in the public service, levy a 
tax upon them, to pay for their alleged 4 services ’ and 4 exertions,’ in getting 
the bill through Congress. A certain ‘general agent,’ who was presumed by 
his correspondent to be of this stamp, was thus addressed through a late 
number of the San-Diego Herald 

* San-Diego , 20 th March , 1854. 

4 My Dear Charles: I have received your modest request of the fourth of January, 
that I will give you five or ten per cent, of any sum that Congress may hereafter, in its 
infinite beneficence, appropriate to my relief a request, which, you state, you make to 
me at the instance of * a number of officers stationed in Texas/ 

4 For the benefit of those gentlemen, as well as yourself I have asked Mr. Ames to 
print your letter and my answer in the world-renowned San-Diego Herald —the only 
method I see of communicating with your advisers, as a letter directed to 4 a number 
of officers stationed in Texas/ might possibly never reach them through the ordinary 
channels. 

4 Upon mature reflection, of nearly five minutes, I have come to the conclusion to 
decline acceding to your proposal. This decision has resulted from several considera¬ 
tions. 

* In the first place, I do n’t know you, Charles. I never heard of you before in all 
my life. To be sure, I see by your card, which you so kindly inclosed, and which my 
wife has just stuck up in a corner of the cracked looking-glass that adorns our humble 
chamber, that you are a General-Agent, (which may be a new military rank, for all I 
know, created with the Lieutenant-Generalcy, and if it is, I beg your pardon and touch 
my hat, for I have a great respect for rank,) and a Notary-Public, and that you live on 
Seventh-street, opposite the Odd-Fellows’ Hall, (why not move across the street?) But 
all this does not amount to friendship, intimacy, or even common acquaintance; and I 
declare, Charles, I do not even know now whether you may not be some designing 
person, who, seeing that a bill is likely to pass for the relief of certain distressed offi¬ 
cers, seeks to levy a little black-mail, say five, or even ten per cent, on the scanty pit¬ 
tance, under the pretext of having influenced Congress in its humane decision; a thing 
that I believe all the General-Agents, Notary-Publics, United States Commissioners, 
and Commissioners of Deeds that ever lived opposite or in Odd Fellows’ Hall would 
fail to accomplish, had not Congress made up its benevolent mind to do it without con¬ 
sulting them. 

* Secondly. Why should I promise to give you ten per cent of that allowance? (Oh 1 
don y t you wish you might get it? I hope /shall.) You say you have made an effort 
to get it for us. Ah! Charles, I love and honor you for doing so, if you have ; but 
how, when, and where, tell me, where did you make that effort? But, if you did so, 
what of it? Perhaps you made an effort, too, to get me the pay I now receive. Per¬ 
haps— startling thought!—you will be writing to me for 4 five or ten per cent’ of 
that humble income! Do n’t try it, Charles ; you would n’t get it, I assure you. 

‘As to your making an effort, that’s all nonsense. Every body makes efforts nowa¬ 
days. Every body that ever I read of, except Mrs. Dombey, made an effort; and if my 
grandmother were to die, and leave me a thousand dollars, you might, with equal pro - 
priety, inform me that you made an effort for that venerable person’s decease, and claim 
4 five or ten per cent.’ of that amount of property, as to humbug me with your making 
efforts to influence Congress, who, as I said before, I solemnly believe is independent 
of all the efforts of all the Notary-Publics in all Washington. 

4 From these two considerations, I conclude that you have no claim, or shadow of a 
claim, on me, but that your proposal is merely a request for charity, to the amount of 
4 five or ten per cent.’ on the small sum that you, living in Washington and watching 
the signs of the times, begin to believe Congress is going to allow me. This charity I 
shall decline bestowing, for three good and sufficient reasons: 

4 First, I am very poor myself 
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‘ Second, I have a family to support on eighty-nine dollars eighty-three cents a 
month, which is n’t such a tremendous income, in a country where flour is thirty dol¬ 
lars per barrel. 

‘ Third, I ’ll see you . . first, giving you full permission to fill the blank with any 

kind aspiration for your future welfare and happiness that may occur to you, and that 
you may deem appropriate. 

‘ Farewell, Charles. Remember me kindly to ‘ a number of officers stationed in Texas’ 
when you write. Invest properly and judiciously the ‘five or ten per cents’ you get 
from them. In your future efforts forget me, and remember to 

* * Be virtuous, and you will be happy.’ 

‘Adieu! Yours respectively, 

‘George H. Derby, 

1 Lieut. Top. Engineers. 

* To Charles De Selding, Esq., 

Seventh-street, opposite Odd-Fellows’ Hall, General-Agent, Notary-Public, Commis¬ 
sioner of Deeds, and United States Commissioner for all the States in the Union, and 
elsewhere! 1 _ 

It is not often that you find a neglected, discarded author so full of 1 fun and 
philosophy’ as the correspondent who sends us the subjoined: a writer, let us 
add, from whom our readers have often heard, and never without gratification: 

‘In the basement of a store on L-street, directly back of the Post-Office, 

flourishes a small bibliopolist. If you should happen to have a spare dime about 
you, the first time you send to the post-office after receiving this, by handing it (the 
flime, not this letter) to the messenger employed in that pilgrimage, and requesting 

him to purchase of the before-mentioned bibliopolist a book called * The C . 

of B. .., events might follow that will be spoken of below. The writer of this, 
some three years or more ago, wrote a book with the above-mentioned title. From 
a wish to afford the public the gratification of an early perusal of the book, which 
he knew that same public must be impatiently longing to read, (as the public 
always is the first book of an author,) he with great liberality published it himself; 
without first running the gauntlet of book-publishers, (as he might have done, and 
as most others would, although, of course, without a shadow of success in finding 
a publisher.) Well, I have no new experiences to relate, touching the gratitude of 
the public. After this extraordinary instance of my kindness in seeking to afford 
them what I knew must be so great a gratification, they, instead of discontinuing their 
usual avocations for a week, or a day even, to have a gala-time over the book, paid 
no attention to it whatever, and in fact seemed totally unconscious that any thing 
extraordinary had happened. They had the hardihood and effrontery to continue 
their pursuits of business or of pleasure the same as before. And this after all 
the sacrifices I had made to please them! I was led to exclaim, ‘ In laboring pro 
bono publico, cui bono f ’ (I was obliged to consult the last leaves of a spelling-book 
to find expressions adequate to clothe my sufferings in.) 4 Not us, certainly,’ was the 
emphatic answer of the public. But who ever expects any justice from the 
Public? —an ungrateful monster that once banished Aristides, and again ‘struck 
Billy Paterson ’ ? Yet there are are some brazen-faced fellows who contend that 
the public are pretty near right in the long run! To what length a fondness for 
paradox will sometimes lead men! 

‘After the surprise naturally felt at such an astonishing want of gratitude for 
benefits conferred had passed away, I slipped back into my customary channels of 
thought and action, forgave the public, and forgot all about the books. I had 
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shipped them off to New-York as soon as they were published, and they were 
Stowed away in the third story of a hardware-house, where they remained for a 
year or more. The proprietor of the store being a friend of mine, I desired him 
to find a customer for them in the lump, if he oould. No such customer presenting 
himself and being about to move, for a small consideration he ‘ let them slide ’ 
down into this bibliopolist’s establishment I cannot refrain, however, from men¬ 
tioning, as an extenuating circumstance for publishing the book, that a friend, who 
has more pecuniary resources than literary judgment, having seen some of the MSS., 
offered to guarantee the expense of the publishing. 

‘ The author once called at this place in L-street, and taking up this book, 

and laughing disdainfully, said to the book-seller: ‘I know the author of this. I 
should think, having the sale of such a work, that you occupied an inconvenient 
room. It is too bad to make the public, in such crowds as they would be likely to 
come for so popular a book, descend and ascend so many steps. And then, you 
have only one door both for ingress and egress. In a pleasant day, I should think 
your customers would be liable to run one another down in coming in and going 
out/ 

‘The book-seller did not seem to fancy these jokes. He did not like the idea of 
having any of his ‘ stock ’ made the subject of such sarcasms. He coolly asked: 

‘ ‘ What fault have you to find with the book ? ’ 

‘I replied that ‘I thought the faults spoke for themselves—not so the merits/ 

‘ ‘Perhaps you are jealous or envious of the author,’ retorted the book-seller. 

‘I very honestly and earnestly disclaimed any such feeling. 

‘ ‘Well, said the book-seller, suddenly changing his tone, ‘who the devil is the 
fellow that wrote this book ? ’ 

‘ I replied: ‘ He is clerk, I believe, to a brick-maker/ 

‘ ‘Clerk to a brick-maker I ’ repeated he; and then laughingly continued: ‘He 
thought, I suppose, that the fact of being able to make a brick implied a capacity 
to make a book. At least, I should judge so from this romanoe of his; ’ and then 
he laughed immoderately at his own facetiousness. 

‘ ‘ Perhaps you are right, to some extent,’ said I; 4 but I believe the author had 
‘ a brick in his hat ’ when he commenced the work.’ 

* ‘He was not much of a ‘brick ’ himself, at all events,’ replied the book-seller; 
and leaving the man in excellent humor with himself, not on account of the bargain 
he got with his book, but for the exhibition of humor he had displayed, I ascended 
the steps to the side-walk, glad to breathe the fresh air, and feeling no increased 
admiration for book-sellers. 

‘ Now, -to be serious about the book, (although it is a veiy small matter to be 
serious about,) it was written when I had about three years less experience as a 
writer, and three years less maturity of judgment than I now have; weights under 
which you will very naturally conclude no literary progeny of mine could keep 
their heads above water. Still, a glance at the book might gratify some sort of 
curiosity. The printer, you will observe, seems to have exerted himself to the 
utmost not to surpass the author, and if he failed to succeed, the fault was not his, 
but the author’s, who made too high a mark for his emulation. The man who made 
the paper has nothing to be ashamed of except the company of the author and the 
printer; but paper-makers, I believe, are exceptions to the rule that ‘ a man is 
known by the company he keeps.’ 

‘There were only about six hundred copies of the book struck off; and what I 
wanted to inquire was, if it could not yet be made worthy of being published, 
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without undergoing a less thorough change than the fellow’s knife did that had 
been so long in the family. Will you see if the springs or rivets even of the book 
are not worth saving for some * enterprising house ’ ? Could n’t the sophomorical 
bombast and pedantry be taken out of it, without cutting away so large a part as 
was taken from the dog, when his tail was cut off just behind his ears ? ’ 

We’ll ‘see about it,’ by and by. ... There is an institution connected 
with the Banks of New-York called l The Clearing-House .’ We have 
adopted a principle of its operation in the present number. Availing our- 
selves of the sultry, oppressive month of August, ‘ wherein no man can 
work,’ we have made a ‘ clear sweep ’ of deferred matter, twelve pages of 
which have, from time to time, been crowded out. So that while our readers 
will find themselves benefited by the * freshet,’ we shall have a ‘ clear field * 
in subsequent numbers. - - - One of the most extensive and superb 
printing and book-selling establishments in the world will be that of the 
Brothers Harper, when it is completed. The western half, fronting upon 
Cliff-street, in a slightly crescent form, is already inclosed to the top. We 
have watched its growth, during the summer; its story after story of arched 
floors and iron columns, until it now stands, like a segment of the Roman 
Coliseum, the marvel of the whole neighborhood. Every vast story is iso¬ 
lated, and each is perfectly fire-proof And it is as imposing in appearance 
as it is safe in reality. Nothing has been omitted that could add to its per¬ 
fect security. Looking at the structure to-day, during a pause in proof¬ 
reading, from our printing-office window, and thinking how many, many 
years we had known the firm, we saw Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher Har¬ 
per, standing upon the very spot where we saw them stand a comparatively 
short time ago, looking with sad eyes upon the ruins of their late establish¬ 
ment ; but now gazing with undisguised admiration upon their new one. 
Success to ‘ The Brothers,’ say we 1 - - - The following will perhaps recall 
to the mind of the reader the wag who ‘ ran the toll-gate ’ of Cayuga Bridge 
one cold winter night, as set forth some years ago in the Knickerbocker. 

* My cousin Tom was the most genial-hearted and liberal-minded man I ever met. 
When a boy, his last penny or marble was readily surrendered to the playmate who 
appeared to want it most, and, as he grew up, the small inheritance which was left him 
by his father was stowed away, from time to time, in the drawers of ‘ charitable socie¬ 
ties ’ and beggars’ pockets, so that when he arrived at the age of twenty-five, he found 
himself minus money and, of course, minus friends. 

‘It ig singular that people do not take better care of the ‘siller,’ when it is proved 
daily and hourly that without it man is a non-entity, but, with it, a dummy is 
invested with the greatest importance. Tom was in a quandary on his twenty-fifth 
birth-day. 

‘As I said before, he was without 'money, and, consequently, without friends, and 
another source of considerable inconvenience to him was bills —not such as are issued 
by those most respectable institutions called banks, but such as are composed of bits 
of foolscap paper, and which, in this case, showed 
‘ Thomas Noggs, Esq., 

*To Messrs. So and So, Dr. 

to a large amount. 

‘ Tom ruminated. What to do he was unable to determine. Tailors, in flash waist¬ 
coats and patent-leather boots, visited him frequently, and —went away excited. 
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Boot-makers, and dealers in horse-flesh, with knit brows and determined airs, visited 
him at his boarding-house, but to no purpose. His land-lady reminded him that he 
had forgotten to settle for the last three-months’ board, that provisions were very high, 
and that 1 she would be obliged to him if he — would pay. The washer-woman 
demanded an immediate settlement, and when Tom told her she must wait a few days, 
she raised a storm of the first magnitude. 

* What a scarcity of funds occurs among one’s creditors when they hear that he is 
short / What large bills they have coming due 1 what visions of bank-notes float 
before their eyes, which must be paid immediately, or be protested! 

‘ Tom fell into a brown study. * Something must be done,’ said he to himself * or I 
shall be worried to death. Uncle Joshua will stay a year longer, at least; if he should 
happen to drop off now, I could manage these troublesome bills without difficulty; for 
he can't go without leaving me ten thousand, at least.’ 

* Tom meditated long and deeply, and, finally, a great idea popped into his head. 
That night he slept as sound as a lord. Next morning the citizens of Skinpenny were 
surprised and alarmed; for, on a shingle nailed up by Tom’s window, appeared, in 
flaming capitals, those words of awful import, 




Knots of mien and women gathered at the comers of the streets — and talked. 
Some were in favor of removing the invalid immediately to some secluded locality; but 
who would do it? No one in the village had had the disease, and no one cared to 
breathe the atmosphere by which he was surrounded. 

1 Joe Blacklock (whose credit, by the way; was not much better than Tom’s) took 
care of the patient. He was seen occasionally in the street, but he avoided every body 
and every body avoided him. 

* Tom was no longer troubled by his creditors. 

* He was pronounced by Joe, who was his only physician, to be past recovery, and 
for several days the story was current that all was over with the invalid. 

* Matters went on in this way for several weeks, when, by one of those mysterious 
dispensations of Providence, uncle Joshua was taken away, and Tom came into pos¬ 
session of property valued at twenty thousand dollars. He recovered rapidly, and when 
he first made his appearance out of doors, he was greeted by hosts of friends. Tom 
paid up his debts, married an amiable and handsome wife, built a snug cottage a short 
distance out of town, and lives happily. 

‘ There were no more cases of small-pox in Skinpenny that season. h. l. s.’ 

We have our correspondent’s second letter. - - - Opposite our publica¬ 
tion-office, in the superb building of the Messrs. Appleton, corner of Broadway 
and Leonard-street, in Room Number Sixteen, of Number Three Hundred 
and Forty-Seven, Broadway, is the studio of Mr. T. D. Jones, a young 
sculptor, formerly of Kentucky, a gallant State, which has good cause to be 
proud of her gifted son. We called at his rooms to examine a medallion- 
bust of our old and esteemed friend, the late lamented David Graham, Jr. 
We confess that we had much doubt of his success, after hearing that all 
he had to represent the original was a daguerreotype and a 1 Silouette ; 1 but 
the result of his conception and admirable execution is as near life as it could 
possibly be made. It is a wonderful likeness, under the circumstances. 
The finely-chiselled, compressed lips, the expanded nostril, the classical 
bead, the disposition of the hair, all will at once be recognized as presenting 
A faithful limning of the beloved and lamented original Mr. Jones uncovered 
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for us a bust of a distinguished merchant, not yet in the marble, ordered for 
the great room of a commercial exchange, which is, without any exception, 
the most perfectly life-like copy of a well-known original that we ever saw. 
If this praise seem extravagant, we will withdraw it the very moment any 
person who has seen the sitter and the bust, shall affirm that the latter is 
exaggerated. - - - The following account of certain * Sharp Practice in 
Erie ’ will interest a good many readers, lawyers and speculators especially: 

‘ Having occasion recently to pass a few days not far remote from Erie, Pennsylvania, 
I was made acquainted with certain facts in her recent history which 1 have not seen 
written out, and which convinced me that, although ‘ lone wandering,’ she was not yet 
wholly lost. A few weeks ago, and in the heat of the battle, an action was prosecuted 
in the borough, which resulted in a verdict of four hundred dollars and costs, for the 
plaintiff. The victim was a man who had seen better days, but whose sum total now 
told less than two hundred dollars. An old dilapidated saw-mill, about thirty miles 
from the borough, was all that he could call his own. Like Thebes and Palmyra, it had 
once flourished, and, like them, it had gone to decay and ruin. It saw, with prophetic 
eye, the sad fate that was one day to overtake its ambitious but deluded neighbor, and 
it preferred premature death to surviving Erie’s fall. 

‘Now the man favored of justice was acquainted with his adversary’s condition, and 
well knew that the sheriff must needs return nuUa bona , in part, if not wholly, unless 
measures were taken not ordinarily used in enforcing judgments. He, therefore, de¬ 
cided upon the following: Having found a man who, for a consideration, and for the 
fun of the thing, entered heart and soul into his scheme for furthering the ends of the 
law, he invested him with a rustic’s garb, and instructed him in the modus operands. 
The newly-installed countryman bent his steps to the sheriff’s office, and with all the 
gravity and honest dignity of a true yeoman, told that functionary that he had heard 
he was going to sell the mill -privilege ; that he lived near by, and would like to buy it, 
and would give him six hundred dollars for it. The sheriff replied that he would like 
to accommodate him, but that he was at liberty to sell the property only in the manner 
in such case made and provided by statute. After expressing a strong desire to pur¬ 
chase, and his willingness to go the six hundred dollars for the mill, the ploughman left. 
Now it happened that our worthy officer had a young friend, noted for his sharpness, 
and the prominence of his speculative ‘ bumps; ’ and he took an early opportunity to 
call upon him and demonstrate to him the art of putting money in his purse. The 
plaintiff, too, was not over-careful to conceal the countryman’s eagerness to dip into 
real estate, and his consequent high bid for the mill; and ere many hours had passed, 
the countryman was not the only one eager to invest. The sale was hurried on, and, 
when the hour arrived, the sheriff announced to a larger and more anxious crowd than 
he had dreamed of, that the property was to be sold on an execution, and that the highest 
bidder would take it. Bids were freely offered, and it was soon manifest that the highest 
bidder must, in truth, bid high . Four hundred dollars was offered ; and at length, four 
of the most eager sharpers consented to go in together and divide the spoils. Five 
hundred dollars was bid; the mill was struck off to the worthies, and our hero, the 
plaintiff, gave a satisfaction-piece, with which he was evidently well satisfied. 

‘For him, the scheme had worked well. Let us look at the joint owners of the mill¬ 
pond. With them, a nimble sixpence was better than a dull shilling, and hence, their 
first movement was to convert their ownership in fee, into specie, and divide the spoils. 
The necessary papers were drawn up, and with elevated feelings the lucky four set 
out to locate — not their mill — but the eager countryman, whose highest aspiration, 
they supposed, was to call their property his own. A few hours’ ride brought them to 
the mill-pond; and now wo to their victim. Few inquiries, and a very brief search 
satisfied them that he had gone to purchase a mill-privilege in the moon, and that a 
coup de main they had little dreamed of, had overtaken their high hopes and flattering 
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prospects. They had ‘built upon the sand,’ and were ‘their own destroyers/ With 
curses on the poor old mill, and with feelings better imagined than portrayed, they 
turned their backs on their possessions, determined henceforth to devote their energies 
to the general cause, and to eschew all individual enterprise. But the war now wore a 
changed aspect to them. They had to fight against their own ‘ kith and kin/ and their 
own banners displayed other words than ‘ Wide gauge or no gauge/ To that law-suit, 
more than to any thing else, is undoubtedly owing the suspension of the Erie War. 

‘ J. H. 8/ 

They cure ‘sharp * in Erie. - - - l The Conquest of Grey town, a Nashnal 
JPome ,’ set to the air of * The Star-Spangled Banyer/ was unfortunately not 
sent for competition with the others, sent to the Committee, at the office of 
the ‘ Evening Post .’ The author, in a post-script to the Editor, says: 4 Tho 
above was rote too late for any of the prises of The Post. If you will make 
it all rite, let me hav as much puter as it ought to fetch, fur it has ’gin me 
much trubbel for to rite it: ’ 

‘ Oh ! say, have you seen what a conquist has been 
Achieved by the Oyane — Geo Hollins commander? 

When the stripe and white stars floated over her spars, 

As she called on the town of San Wan to surrender j 
And the Paixhan’s red glare, and bungs bustin’ in air, 

Gave proof by day-light that the foe was not thar: 

Oh! say, does the star-spangled banyer yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

‘ On the shore of San Wan thar was not seen a gun, 

For the foe had vamosed and gone off to the ked’ntry; 

And the streets were all bare, as the army warn’t thar, 

For the captins and cuunles run arter the sed’ntry: 

Said Marcy’s dispatches, (I mean him with the patches,) 

‘ Loco-foco’s the motto, so burn ’em with matches! ’ 

And say that the star-spangled banyer doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

‘ Oh! where is the foe that so vauntingly swore 

‘That them bungo-boat niggers’ lives should have purtection ’? 

For Borland has said that we shan’t get ahead, 

If we don’t ‘ lay pipes ’ now for ihe coming election: 

So shoot every gun on the town of San Wun, 

And sing out for Frank Pierce and freedom like fun: 

And the star-spangled banyer in triumph shall wa-a-a-a-ave (crescendo) 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! ’ 

How these lines 4 stir the blood! ’ - - - Blackberries are good, too; quite 
as sweet and luscious, when fully ripe, as the Strawberry’s successor, the 
Raspberry, of which we made mention in our last number. And hereabout 
they do greatly abound; multitudinous clusters of big ones, with, round, 
divided, tesselated surfaces, shining-black, like a fly’s eye. And a 4 right 
pleasant’ thing it is to take a small willow-basket of sweet bread-and butter ’ 
with a tea-cup of powdered sugar, and three or four ‘little folks,’ and go up 
into the woods to pick them fresh from the bushes. Needn’t mind their pur¬ 
ple lips and red-tipped fingers: the chattering gipsies not less cleanly and 
kissable; and the color all 4 washes out! ’ - - - ‘It’s a flail!’ said we, 
after sitting for a long time at one of our river-windows, listening to a dull, 
measured ‘thump-thump l * 4 thump-thump! ’ now sharp and flat, and now 
muffled and non-resonant. It was a pleasant reminiscence of boyhood’s days; 
so we sallied out, and sought the barn whence the sounds proceeded. Asking 
permission so to do, we ‘took a hand’ at one of the flails, and as we 4 thumped, 
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thumped, thumped away * at the new oats, we enjoyed a review of the past 
that was worth a dukedom. A turn at the fanniog-mill completed the illu¬ 
sion : 4 Miles G. Aspen, five years of age! * - - - Mr. Horace Mann, the 
distinguished Public Instructionist, in a recent discourse, urges with force the 
congregating of young men and young ladies in the same classes at colleges 
and academies* There will be a change! —and it will probably strike no 
one more forcibly than our new correspondent, who sends us the following: 

* You know that there are in the world a class of very well-meaning people who 
think to be merry a sin, and the least departure from Sabbath-day propriety a breach 
of what should be the eleventh commandment. And you know too that in family 
boarding-schools (‘ where the students have all the advantages of a pious, well-regulated 
family ’) the teachers are apt to be of that class, and the scholars, by the rule of con¬ 
traries, (which, by the way, seems to be a law of human nature,) are generally as much 
inclined in the other direction. 

‘At our school, which was male and female pretty equally divided, it was considered 
contrary to all rules of propriety and very detrimental to manners and morals for the 
young ladies and gentlemen there caged to associate, or even to speak with each other, 
except upon stated and special occasions. This rule, as you may suppose from the 
nature of things, was considered an undue exercise of despotic power, and a fair sub¬ 
ject fbr evasion; and many and divers were the occasions on which it was slighted and 
trampled under foot. And at length it had come to the ears of ‘ the faculty’ that such 
was the case, and that on sundry occasions pairs, male and female, had bean observed 
to enter the front-gate of the yard from the village street at unseemly hours of the 
night, in direct contravention of the statute in such case made and provided. This 
was a breach of discipline ‘ not to be tolerated by no manner of means ;’ and, as a 
remedy, it was proposed in a solemn convocation of the powers that were, that one of 
their number, whose room was conveniently situated for the purpose, should keep care¬ 
ful watch and ward, and that when he should see a guilty pair approaching from their 
nocturnal violation of the law, he should stealthily creep out, pounce upon them, and 
having caught them in flagrante delicto, they should, before the assembled school, be 
made to feel ‘the terrors of the law. 7 

< This scheme soon became known to some of the sinners, and no sooner known than 
a counter-plot was hatched. It was determined that one of the boys should array 
himself in the dress of a lady, or in so much of a lady’s dress as he could get, and we 
knew how to get on; that another young gentleman should accompany this counterfeit 
lady upon an evening’s walk, and that when they returned they should take good care 
to be seen by the official spy. To obtain the necessary materials for the disguise, a 
descent was made upon the painting-room, where the young ladies kept the garments 
which they used while pursuing their studies; there a gown, shawl, and hood were 
procured, and with these we made what served our turn for a lady on the occasion; 
not very graceful, certainly, nor calculated for close inspection; but ‘ she ’ did , as the 
sequel showed. Thus equipped, the lady and her attendant gentleman sallied forth! 

‘It was about eleven o’clock of a beautiful summer’s evening; the moon shone 
brightly in mid-heaven, and not a sound was to be heard save the faint chirp of 
the cricket, or the far-off bark of some sleepless cur. The faintest foot-fall was pain¬ 
fully distinct. The guilty pair passed through the front gate into the village street, 
and in a few minutes returned, as it had been arranged that they should be detected at 
this stage of their crime. As they entered the gate, a signal was made by one of the 
conspirators to attract the attention of the official look-out. He approached the window 
of his room, looked out, when, lo! to his eager gaze, in plain sight, appeared an offend¬ 
ing pair, apparently unconscious of their danger, and enjoying with great gusto their 
stolen interview. He quietly slipped out of his room and passed down to the steps in 
front, and there, in the shadow of the building, awaited their approach. The pair stop 
about mid-way of the yard and seem to be gazing at the stars. The guardian of the 
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night grows impatient, and saunters slowly toward them. They commence a slow 
retreat. He quickens his step, and they keep their distance. He grows furious at the 
audacious attempt to escape, and breaks into a desperate run. 

‘And now commenced a race, the like of which I may never hope to see again. The 
lady and her attendant gentleman take to flight like startled deer. The steps of the 
pursuer and the pursued resound through the deserted street like the charging of a 
squadron of horse. On they flew: the pursuer gains; the gallantry of the gentleman 
leaves him, and with it he leaves the lady; and now, poor thing! what shall she do? 
The foot-steps behind her grow more distinct every moment: she strains every nerve, 
but her dress impedes her steps; it will not do; she must either yield to her fate or 
else adopt a desperate and last resort. And then, in her frenzy throwing aside all 
maiden modesty, she seizes the skirts of her dress, and quickly drawing them up 
around her waist, with freed limbs she darts away, and is soon beyond the reach of 
pursuit! 

‘And the pursuer? There he stands, the picture of astonishment and chagrin. 
When he saw the first upward movement of the lady’s dress, he had stopped, (he was 
a modest man,) transfixed with horror at the idea that such depravity should exist and 
be displayed before his face and eyes: and next, as the upward movement displayed a 
pair of stout calf-skin boots and cassimere pantaloons, the consciousness of having been 
‘ sold’ flashed upon his mind and completed his discomfiture; which was in no wise 
diminished by three hearty cheers from the throats of the young scamps who had 
* bought ’ him so cheaply. He crept back to his room ‘ a sadder, but a wiser man.’ ’ 

Mr. E. L. Davenport, the distinguished American actor, who in seven 
years’ successful professional exertion in Great-Britain, has gained for 
himself a reputation of-the highest order, has accepted an engagement 
at the Broadway Theatre, where he will soon appear. His is a high, 
honorable character, personally, from which cause, added to his professional 
excellence, he has 4 troops of friends.’ - - - We strongly suspect, from 
the ‘ hand of write,’ that the ensuing ‘ court-scene ’ comes from the facile 
pen of our old friend the author of ‘The Puddleford Papers: ’ 

* Litigation about title to pigs; the pigs having run wild all summer. 

‘Witness, a boy, a little deafj and a little * daft.’ 

‘ Lawyer : ‘ Do you know plaintiff’s pigs ? ’ 

‘Witness: *Ha?’ (very loud.) 

‘ Lawyer : (raising his voice) 1 Do — you — know — plaintiff’s pigs t ’ 

‘Witness: ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Lawyer : ‘ How long have you known them ? ’ 

‘Witness: ‘Ha?’ 

‘ Lawyer, (louder still:) ‘How long have you known them? ’ 

‘Witness: ‘ Fed ’em all last spring.’ 

‘Lawyer: ‘Were they all about of a size? ’ 

‘Witness: ‘Ha?’ 

‘ Lawyer : ‘Were they all about of a size ? ’ 

‘Witness: ‘Ha?’ 

‘ Lawyer, (rises on his feet, petulantly, and shakes his fore-finger, at the con¬ 
clusion of each word, at witness:) ‘Were — they — all — about — of— a —size ? ’ 

* Witness : ‘Some ov ’em wer, and some ov ’em ivarn’t! ’ 

‘Great explosion in court-house: lawyer magnetized, and witness staring 
vacantly around.’ - - - Posts! —look at the offer that is made you by Mr. 
Derby, on the cover! 
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The huge doors of the great granary of Los Portales were flung wide 
open. How significant a name ! The Gates. 

From the long grove of silver poplars which skirt the avenue lead¬ 
ing to their antiquated mansion, the lords of the hacienda had often 
admiringly beheld the busy husbandmen, as they gathered in the rich 
harvest; and then those portals were flung open just as wide. 

The almost gigantic maize still waved green on the surrounding fields, 
and the equally luxuriant crop of wheat and other grain remained 
standing, except where trampled or mown down in gaps ; and yet a 
more than usually insatiate reaper had been busy with his sickle. Truly 
he had gathered into his gamer a proud yield. Amid the bright ver¬ 
dure burnished steel had darted forth its brighter rays from spear and 
blade ; and the whilom carols of the blithesome rustics were surpassed 
and forgotten in the clangor which blended with the rustling of the 
ripening com. 

Over the temporary inhabitants of that place the twin brothers, 
Death and Sleep, held dominion ; and from the similarity of their line¬ 
aments it was hard to distinguish between them. In the graceful lan¬ 
guor of soft repose, the veiled eye and its veiny guard bespeaking 
absolute quietude; and, again, the rigid angular position of limbs and 
body, livid, swollen lips, pinched nostril, and fallen jaw, what criteria 
were there to guide the judgment to a just conclusion ? None. The 
transparent eye was perhaps sightless, and the full-measured breathing 
often proceeded from those who were mutilated beyond the reach of 
identification. Short-chopped straw was deeply strown on the floor of 
the roomy building, as a bed for blue-uniformed figures who, stretched 
for the most part in rows, garnished either side ; and in the aisle thus 
formed, a promiscuous group or single recumbent form lay in a state of 
suspended volition. All wore the same chastened aspect. A cloister- 
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like stillness reigned throughout, save when some pang extorted a con¬ 
fession of unendurable agony in sharp exclamations ; or low mutter- 
ings, disjointed, and at times incoherent, testified that the intellectual 
faculties of one of the sufferers were disordered by an indented skull. 
Poor fellow ! He ran on in rhapsodies in the ideal presence of friends 
afar off; and his dull and listless looks illy comported with the air-cas- 
tles which in his delirium he reared and as speedily demolished. Under 
the influence of opiates, but oftener from exhausted nervous power, the 
majority of the — for the most part youthful — assemblage slumbered. 
To me, as I wandered about, the whole was stimulated to an elabo¬ 
rated waking dream, a dazzling phantasm ; so abrupt was the transi¬ 
tion from the late volatility of town quarters, and the later turbulence 
of strife. A profound calm succeeded the storm. How peaceful was 
the scene ! So little stirring about was there that the motes in the 
sun-beams which strayed through crack and cranny scarce moved, and 
the twittering birds had returned to their wonted haunts under the 
eaves. 

My mess-mate, the amiable Lieutenant C-, calm as a lake on a 

summer’s morn, scarce looked like the recipient of a staunchless wound; 
but so it was. In strolling voiceless by, a solitary in that crowded, 
cob-webbed hall, I refrained from more than a nod to my friend ; for 
the one he most loved among his brethren of the sword bent fondly 
over him, during a whispered intermingling of fervid thoughts. The 
fingers of the stricken man, more delicate and slender than beseemed such 
a ruthless calling, slowly drew from his bosom what appeared to me to 
be a locket, secured by a ribbon around his neck, pointed to, and replaced 
it as they again whispered. Not many seconds had winged their flight 
away, when by chance I again looked. The golden bowl was broken ! 
Aye, it was true. The wheel stood still at the cistern! In Greenwood, 
where we laid all that was mortal of the young officers on our return, 
I have sometimes wondered if there were any mystical connection 
between the above-related incident and the chaplet of flowers that 
periodically depks his grassy mound. Is there not one who can tell ? 

In a smaller sort of out-building was Colonel B-. A perforated 

limb induced him to a temporary state of quiescence ill suiting his active 
temperament. Some objects leave a more vivid impress on the 
memory than others, as any body knows from experience. There lay 

M-, a lad whose pranks had often procured a sound rating, or a 

lodging in the guard-house. From a ghastly jagged wound in his face 
the crimson bubbles rose and burst at each respiration ; and even in the 
torpor which chained him, the tossings of his well-knit frame indicated 
a high fever; and unconsciously he had rolled or writhed from the 
dusty pallet of straw on to the hard floor. 

The trappings of war were so thickly scattered about that I inad¬ 
vertently stumbled against a prostrate officer who had usurped the mid¬ 
dle of the passage-way for a couch, and a knapsack for a pillow. He 
had selected dismal house-mates. What seemed singularly out of keep¬ 
ing was the segar he smoked the while. Neither of us was disposed 
to bandy meaningless compliments, nor to make apologies. After a 
brief interval of time, but a very few moments, I re-passed him. His 
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position was exactly the same. My heart smote me. I had in thought 
wronged him. He was no longer soothed by the sedative qualities of 
the narcotic weed, for it had dropped from his mouth, and was extin,- 
guished. The fragile cord that bound his soul to earth was snapped 
asunder ! That manly form was inanimate. 

In the open air, side by side, arranged according to rank, were many 
blue jackets within which no pulses played. How many of my corps, in 
the first full flush of manhood^ with roseate tints of an anticipated joy¬ 
ous future yet on their cheeks, lay dreamless! Feet that in stout and 
nimble vivacity had brushed away the dew of the morning now lay 
still and stiffened. Was that Romaine ? It was, indeed. The health¬ 
ful glow had not fled from his fine oval face, though he was the first 
of the five who successively fell while bearing our regimental colors. 
It was curious to observe the contrast between the effect of gun-shot 
and other wounds. The sword-cut generally causes the countenance to 
distort, and on the mind leaves an idea of excessive pain; but the 
unseen bullet carries placidity on its wings, and not unfrequently fore¬ 
tells an unruffled euthanasia. 

I was seeking one of the living, and it was chiefly to that end that 
my search had been so minute. My proteg6, Crummie, had been seen 
among the injured, and he was not without considerable difficulty 
found. 

‘ Cheer up, my brave little fellow ; all may yet go well. Cheer 
up! 

I knew the voice. It was that of Brigadier-General S-. 

‘ General/ said the pallid-featured boy, 4 General, I did my duty, 
did n’t I ? ’ He turned his eyes that they might look into those of the 
brigadier, both of whose hands clasped Ins own. 

* Nobly! my fine little man, nobly ! 1 

* Do you think, General, do — you —’ 

He was unable from very faintness to finish what he desired to say. 
Before the tourniquet had been applied to his thigh an officer had hastily 
bound his sash round it; but already much of the life-blood had 
streamed away from the ruptured arteries and sapped his strength; and 
anon the lad mournfully rolled those orbs, brighter and brighter grow¬ 
ing, that they might tell his sympathizer what/his tongue in its feeble¬ 
ness could not. The elastic step of Dr. H-was heard approaching. 

There was habitually such an air of perfect composure and even plea¬ 
santness in the countenance of the surgeon, though cutting within half 
a hair’s breadth of a patient’s life, that it acted like a medicated balm; 
instead of alarming by mysterious becks and nods, his manner infused 
confidence. 

* Well, my gay little drummer, how goes it ? I hope you ’ll not flinch if 

it should be necessary to — to —that is--’ The kind-hearted surgeon 

pretended to have his attention called off to some distant object; but by 
intuition Crummie caught his meaning. A zephyr sprang up and 
somewhat revived the youth; and then his proud expression replied 

that he would flinch for nothing ; he was a soldier. Dr. H-, in a 

side-whisper, intimated that amputation was the sole hope of prolong¬ 
ing the allotted time of prdbation ; even that was a desperate resort. 
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Notwithstanding he had despoiled a score of their just proportions since 
sun-rise, and that with an unshrinking nerve, the surgeon would fain 
have avoided the new demand upon him. All eyes were narrowly bent 
on the operator to divine what was passing in his mind; but they could 
detect there no mark of indecision. He had a painful duty to perform, 
and the nerve to do it well. Not an untroubled eye but his looked 
upon that scene, as the lad of sixteen hitherto unclouded summers lay 
as helpless as a lamb for the slaughter. His associates, to whom he 
was as a younger brother, keenly felt the dart they could not arrest; 
but the most youthful of the number did not permit sorrow to moisten 
their eye-lashes. They were buoyed up by the chivalrous spirit of a 
heroic age. There is a time before the nobler passions of the soul are 
tampered with and blunted and weakened by self-interest; and that 
period is boyhood. 

A ringing sound struck our ears, and deepened the shadowy droop of 
rumination on all faces; they were digging graves ! The Greeks, we 
are told, have a beautiful and touching custom when one dear to them 
dies. The betrothed, if such there be, the nearest relative or friend, 
calls to the departed, saying * Come! come! * The limits of his 
shroud confine him; he stirs not. Covered with the loveliest flowers, 
he is lowered into the earth. Returning in a year, they all, stooping 
down, in gentle accents remind the departed that he is not forgotten. 
Will any one thus visit the spot where the soldier sleeps ? No. He is 
far away among strangers; his remains have become assimilated with 
kindred mould ; and the hillock above him has been levelled by the 
ploughshare. 

A raised plank rests aslant near the outer doors of the granary. 
Slowly, carefully, aye, gently, the languid boy is lifted by two sturdy 
comrades, who in their agitation hardly draw breath, and laid upon the 
damp platform. The exertion sends a tremor through his whole nerv¬ 
ous system. He faints! By the speedy application of restoratives his 
sight becomes less dizzy and blurred, and his cheeks less blanched. The 
instrument-case opens with a sharp click . The polished knife, the saw, 
and all the appliances made ready for use, the surgeon turns up his 
coat-cuffs, and by well-understood yet scarcely perceptible signals 
beckons his assistants to their proper stations. The dark moustache of 
the man who with a smile led his brigade into the turmoil droops more 
and more. He feels a vibrating thrill as he holds the hand of the suf¬ 
ferer in his. 

‘ Courage ! * is all that his now tremulous voice utters. Who can 
doubt the courage of that lad ? Not a groan is heard from him as the 
cold knife transfixes the limb, gliding rapidly to the surface, and the 
vital current splashes the ground. The inexorable blade encircles the 
thigh, and the saw grates through the bone; the severed vessels are 
taken up, and the operation in a minute more is completed. Such 
firmness is admirable. We draw a long breath again. 

* Elwood ! * he calls to one of his own age, who immediately leans 
over him. It is a message from the borders of the unknown world to 
his mother! Those sparkling orbs grow brighter. Oh! how bright! 
and his lips make the least visible movement, as if communing with 
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some ethereal one. On his bedewed brows beams an intelligence — a 
harbinger of unspeakable things. The few soldiers who came round 
as spectators approached on tiptoe. Not a rustle nor a word disturbs 
the last sense that abides with us — hearing. All seem aware that 
their young comrade is fast going down into the dark valley. Does he 
see aught not permitted to those uncalled ? A flutter for a second plays 
upon his lips. Will he recover, then ? No. It is the soul taking its 
farewell! 

Thus has the hand of the tyrant fallen upon that young heart and 
quenched its light; but not for ever; it shall be eternally re-lumined. 
All around are the forms of those who have passed away in the blaze 
of battle. The trumpet shall awake them no more until the reveille 
of the resurrection-mom. 

What heeds the Mexican rustic, as he turns up the clods of the val¬ 
ley, who lies beneath his feet ? The earth blooms as fair as ever ; syl¬ 
van melodists there sing as sweetly, and nothing rises to remind the 
traveller of the scene of the conflict. w. h. Brown*. 


TWENTY-ONE. 


BY A. NSW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Thus far have I come on with Youth, and now 
Manhood, with sterner brow, 

Waits to conduct me on my future way. 

A moment yet I stay, 

To take a fond and lingering look — the last — 
At the dear past; 

And one — a doubtful and a hopeful one — 

At the strange world I am to enter on. 

I doubt! I fear! 

I know that much of joy must leave me here. 

Even now I farther seem 
From the earth-heaven of my early dream. 

The melody that filled the summer air, 

Like a rich flood, has left me unaware; 

The clouds that' linger round the sun at even 
Seem not so near as once to the bright heaven; 
The sky is not as blue, the grass as green, 

I nowhere see the beauty I have seen. 

Some pleasures fade with every passing year; 
And even when first there fell upon my ear 
Only the distant murmur of the strife, 

I missed a something from my sum of life: 

I know not if it were the idle play 
Of a free spirit in its newest day, 

A fancied joy, 

A hope that only seemed a memory: 
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Or if the boy still felt the tender care 
Of spirits who had known him otherwhere; 
Not yet earth-blind, 

Could view the glory he had left behind — 
The lingering radiance of the setting sun 
Gilding the brightness of the rising one. 


I doubt! I fear I 

Faint in the distance far, I seem to hear 
The solemn swell and murmur of the sea 
That rolls between eternity and me; 

And now I stand upon the silent shore. 

Oh I nevermore 

The eager hopefulness of manhood’s prime, 

The loves and joys that blessed the earlier time, 
Gild with a roseate hue the evening hour 1 
The fruit has fallen, as fell the earlier flower. 
Slow to its setting sinks the evening sun, 

Far to the eastward stretch the shadows dun; 
Dim through the mist before my tired eyes, 

The visions of the long-gone time arise: 

I seem 

To be awakening from a troubled dream; 

The past 

Is but a fearful vision at the last. 


But this is idle alL 

No fancied fear shall cast a gloomy pall 
Over my hope of life. Here I dismiss 
All vain regrets for any parted bliss ; 

All fear of evil that the future hath: 

Along the backward or the onward path 
No more I ’ll roam; 

With hand and brain I ’ll build my soul a home. 

I ’ll rear the walls with purest marble, wrought 
From the vast quarry-mine of ancient thought: 

I ’ll build it strong and high, 

With graceful turrets pointing to the sky, 

That ever as I wish I may look out, 

And faintly hear the distance-mellowed shout, 

And calmly watch the hurrying to and fro, 

And see, not feel, how goes the strife below. 
Within my spacious halls the softened light 
Shall blend its many colors, sad and bright; 

And pictures, fancy-painted, day by day 
Shall decorate the walls, and pass away. 

Each passing breeze shall bear 
The voice of music to my charmed ear; 

Songs that were sung 

In deathless numbers when the world was young; 

And harps, whose chords to-day 
Are trembling with the rush of melody, 

And the sweet voice of sages, calm and deep, 

Shall rest upon the weary brain like sleep. 

So will I live; and even if wild unrest 
Should drive me from my builded house at last, 
Some weary brother may find shelter there, 

And bless the houseless builder for his care. 
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BEING THE OBSERVATIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD OP DIVERS MEMBERS OF 
THE FUDGE FAMILY. 

BEN DEBED INTO WRITING BY TONY FUDGE. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIFTH. 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTE8S AND COUNT. 

‘A man can buy nothing in the market with gentility.’ — Lord Burleigh. 

* Quel est l’id6al d’un jeune homme riche ? Le club, le sport, et le cigare. Et d’un 
jeune homme moins riche? Une bourse bien remplie.’— Limatrac. 

I wish to relieve my sensitive reader. Wilhelmina has forsaken 
the paternal mansion by stealth ; hut Wilhelmina is a countess! It 
is on her card, and her card is in the porcelain plate upon Mrs. Fudge’s 
table ; and the servants are instructed to speak of her as the Countess, 
and no longer as Wilhelmina. To prevent confusion, I shall still speak 
of her myself, as Wilhelmina. The card alluded to, reads in this way : 

* The Countess Salle, 

'nie Fudge.’ 

It is a pretty card, and useful. There is a crest at the top of it. 

The circumstances connected with this sudden bridal were made 
known in a plaintive letter from Wilhelmina addressed to her bereaved 
parents jointly. Young Spindle, she assured them, was out of the 
question; she could never, never love him. The Count Salle, who 
was now her devoted husband, she had been attached to for a long 
time. In marrying another she felt that she would do a great wrong 
to her own heart. She had fondly hoped that he might have won his 
way into the confidence of her dear papa, and so secured his consent; 
but foreseeing that her dear papa was unalterable in his opposition, she 
had at length given her consent to a clandestine marriage. 

She assured them of the profound attachment of the Count both to 
herself and to the family interests ; and she did hope that he would he 
received, ere long, with open arms, by her forgiving parents. The Count 
had with a great deal of frankness and candor told her of ‘ his compa¬ 
ratively limited means ’; it was his intention to call upon her father, 
in reference to certain necessary business arrangements; and she did 
hope ‘ that papa would receive him as a son, whose interest was now 
closely cemented to the family.’ 

The Count himself was one of those adventurous European gentle¬ 
men, who, having exhausted the greatest part of his means and cha¬ 
racter in the pleasures of the old world, had determined to commence 
afresh upon the American side. The reported successes of sundry old 
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friends and the admiration which American ladies were understood to 
entertain for titles, encouraged him to hope for favor. Reasoning like 
most Europeans, he had counted the Fudge display as evidence of great 
wealth, and had long ago fastened his affections upon the artless Wil- 
helmina, as one fitted to adorn his home and to equip his rank. 

The appearance of the Guerlin had not a little disconcerted him. 
I have frequently had occasion to observe that our most favorite and 
popular exiles are exceedingly shy of their brother nobles. It must be 
remembered, however, that rank implies a certain degree of exclusive¬ 
ness ; and exclusiveness implies more or less of distance. 

The Count was distant to the Countess ; whether he distrusted her, 
or feared that she might have a distrust of him, I cannot say. It is 
certain that he thought it safer to urge matters with the attractive Wil- 
helbhna, and bring the affair to a crisis. Having secured that accom¬ 
plished young lady, he took an early occasion to make an expiatory call 
upon Mr. Solomon Fudge ; and used the same opportunity to open 
negotiations with that gentleman, with respect to certain marriage- 
settlements upon the daughter. 

My uncle Solomon was certainly relieved to find that the affair wore 
the regimen of an orderly and legal marriage ; and the announcement 
of the event under the usual head in his favorite morning-paper, took 
a heavy load off his mind. As for Mrs. Fudge, she was excessively 
charmed by the half-column in the Herald , which was headed ‘ Clan¬ 
destine Marriage in Upper Tendom.’ 

But the old gentleman’s gratification at learning of the legality of 
the affair was not by any means so extravagant as to work itself off in 
any large moneyed advances to the Count. His notion of marriage 
was wholly different from that of his European son-in-law. He had 
married himself in those old-fashioned times when men supported their 
wives, and not wives their husbands. It seemed to him an orderly and 
business-like way. He should have no objection to indorse for a limited 
sum, in favor of the Count, provided he should enter upon a safe and 
remunerative business. He thought the Count’s knowledge of French 
might qualify him for a position in some foreign shipping-houses, which 
he was good enough to name. 

The Count swore fearfully. 

My uncle Solomon was unruffled ; his manner was entirely calm ; 
he sat in his usual position ; he turned his gold-bowed spectacles end 
for end, with nice regularity, upon his office-table. 

The Count grew insolent, and wished to know if Mr. Fudge was 
aware that he had done an honor to the family in marrying his 
daughter ? 

My uncle Solomon said ‘ he was not; * and turned the gold-bowed 
spectacles end for end. 

The Count said he had sacrificed his rank to his affections. 

Mr. Fudge said he ‘ was sorry for it.’ 

The Count said, ‘ Enjin , Mr. Fudge, I have marry your daughter, as 
you ver well know; will you now make settlement upon her, like one 
gentleman ? * 

Mr. Fudge turned the gold-bowed spectacles end for end, very com. 
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posedly, and said he regretted that he should he able ‘ to do no such 
thing/ 

* Ver well! ver well!’ said the Count, with a very quick utterance, 

‘ I will make you know of it, Mr. Fudge ! ’ And the Count passed 
Out of the office, shaking his light walking-stick, gracefully mounted 
with an opera-dancer’s leg in ivory, in a most violent manner. 

The Count Salle had shown himself to be a somewhat dangerous 
man in his aggressions upon female character; but I think my uncle 
Solomon had a considerable contempt for his powers or capacity in any 
other direction. I think that after the disappearance of his noble son- 
in-law, he replaced his spectacles upon his nose, and reverted to his 
morning-paper (perhaps with a stifled fatherly sigh in favor of * poor 
Wilhe ! ’) in his usual composed manner. 

Yet my uncle Solomon was very vulnerable : a man whose Wall- 
street engagements are large, especially in Dauphin or Cumberland, is 
• always vulnerable. But who or what was the Count, to disturb the 
speculations, or to break upon the quietude of the bank-officer of Wall- 
street ? Money makes a stout panoply against any shafts that come 
from beggars; and even the reputation of riches is a shield that no 
poor man can easily pierce through. 

Poor uncle Solomon, sitting in his bank-chair, looking through his 
gold-bowed spectacles, reading his morning-paper, forgets that he is a 
father; he feels strong in his reputation at ‘ the Board; ’ money is still 
his idol. 

The Count has fallen in very naturally, and in a fraternal way, with 
Washington Fudge. The Count has formed his own ideas of that 
young gentleman’s intimacy with the Countess de Guerlin ; judging, 
perhaps, from some previous knowledge of that lady’s character; judg¬ 
ing perhaps from the vivacious temperament of the young gentleman ; 
judging perhaps—erroneously. 

He, however, cultivates a familiarity very flattering to his brother-in- 
law. Washington even grows proud of the connection, and is sponsor 
for a great many opera-house tickets, which serve the bridal pair and 
himself, jointly. It is rather a feather in his cap, to stroll down 
Broadway arm-in-arm with the Count, meeting the Spinples or the 
Pinkertons, as the case may be, in an ineffable French manner. He 
even cuts some of his older hum-drum acquaintances, and loans small 
sums to the Count. He thinks the old gentleman will ‘ poney up,’ 
sooner or later. It looks very much as if it would be later. 

He finds, indeed, the old gentleman rather crusty with himself; he 
is compelled to abandon the thought once entertained, of a fast trotter 
and wagon. He abandons, at the same time, an opening in a down¬ 
town counting-room, secured to him by the efforts of my uncle Solomon. 
He is, in short, reduced to great straits to ‘ raise the needful.’ He gets 
a hint, meantime, from the Count, of the small dealings ‘ on time ’ at 
the Board. He knows something from the wise ones, of the occasional 
appearance of his father at that market. He indulges in a quiet way, 
under the advices of the Count, and proves very successful. He fan¬ 
cies he has a tact for those things. I never knew a dealer in the stocks, 
who did not fancy that he had a certain tact. 
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If Washington lacked confirmation from his own experience, he 
would have been supplied by the complimentary advances of his noble 
friend, the Count. At length, however, Mr. Washington does make 
an error : he loses : loses largely : he is positively without funds. 

The Count said it was unfortunate — ‘ ver unfortunate ; * and all the 
more so, because a new mining-stock (I think it was lead, zinc, and 
copper combined,) was about to be offered at the Board — a few thou¬ 
sand shares only — sold by stress of circumstances, (as such great stocks 
usually are,) and warranting immense returns. The Count thought 
seventy per cent, at the very least. It was understood that a bishop 
had recommended it, and held a few shares. A certain vestry-man of 
high moral worth vouched for it. A late Governor had written a letter, 
in which he said that ‘ if he ever dealt in stocks, (which he did not,) 
he did not know of one which, by the promises extended, gave reason 
for a holder to anticipate so enormous a return.’ 

The Herald said it had been noised that a holder in the Lead, Zinc, 
and Copper Mining Company, would offer a certain number of shares 
at the Board. The statement however, must be received with distrust. 
From inquiry, the commercial editor had ascertained that the report 
was fabricated by persons interested in a rival company; no shares in 
the fore-mentioned mine were to be had for ‘ love or money.’ 

The Count knew better. If he had ten thousand dollars by him, he 
could make thirty. He had n’t it by him. Neither had Wash. 

A thought struck the Count. Twenty days would turn the profit. 
Could Wash make a loan for twenty days only ? Washington did n’t 
think he could. 

The Count suggested that Mr. Fudge’s paper (the elder) was current 
in the street. Washington supposed so. 

The Count suggested that a small note for ten thousand dollars, at 
twenty days, in his father’s name, signed — as a matter of form — by 
Washington —for his father, would be sufficient to raise the wind. In 
less than twenty days the paper could be taken up, and he, Wash, 
might pocket a pretty profit of from ten to fifteen thousand dollars, at 
the very least. 

Washington demurred somewhat. But the Count was an artist 
in his talk, and presently rounded the belief of the banker’s son into his 
own shape of thinking. 

The paper was drawn up, and my accomplished cousin Wash put 
his father’s name — in a hand very like the old gentleman’s —*■ to a 
* promise to pay,’ twenty days after date, the sum of ten thousand 
dollars! 

Uncle Solomon at that very time was passing his gold-bowed specta¬ 
cles end for end upon his office-table, and remarking to a brother 
banker, in his stately way, that crime was frightfully on the increase. 

‘ The habits of our young people are growing very extravagant,’ said 
the brother banker. 

‘ I think they are,’ said my uncle Solomon. 

And I believe he was honest. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 

IN WHICH SOCIAL REPUBLICANISM 18 SET FORTH. 


* Stand not so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing 

From dead men’s dust and bones; and none of yours. 

Except you make or hold it.* Ben Jonson. 

We are capital republicans — Fudges, Pinkertons, Spindles, and 
all of us. Of course we are. Who doubts it? And there is not a 
people on earth who show such tender regard for those who have the 
misfortune to be bom under a different regimen, and to wear titles. 
I may say that American ladies are conspicuous for this sort of charity. 
Orphan-asylums are very well in their way, and so are schools for the 
blind; but compare these objects of benevolence with what is due to a 
Baron, or a Count, or a Prince ? Think of a man who has been the 
slave of courts, who has not dared to murmur against the smile of a 
queen! how our graceful feminine charities flow out toward him, enve¬ 
lop him, sustain him, and soothe him ! Gentleness forgets itself in a 
tempest of sympathy, and modesty flings away its veil in the earnest¬ 
ness of the sweet alms-giving. 

What a brilliant and tenderly-remembered epoch in the family annals 
was that when Lord Morpeth attended the Pinkerton ball; or when 
the Baron of Strelitz-Schwerin took Miss Spindle by the hand and 
taught her how to pronounce his aristocratic name ; or when the Prince 
of Heligoland, in lightish pantaloons, with a stripe, (for all the world 
just such as a common man might have worn, so humble was the 
Prince,) consented to a drive in our family carriage, and afterward took 
tea with the Fudges ! 

I was once accidentally interested in a poor peasant family that came 
from Paisley in Scotland, and landed in New-York with scarce a penny, 
and three sick children to provide for. I brushed about among the 
wealthy people with whom I was on speaking terms, with the hope of 
raising money for them ; but no body thought me serious. A happy 
idea occurred to me. I dropped a paragraph in a morning-paper, stat¬ 
ing that a poor gentleman of a distinguished Scotch house, and wearing 
the title of Lord Glenartney, had arrived in town, and was, with his sick 
family, in extreme want. I brought the paragraph to the notice of my 
aunt Phcebe. She thanked me kindly, and asked if I thought it would 
be comme il faut to call, and was particular to learn the proper hour. 

I told her I thought his lordship might consider it a little brusque , 
and hinted that, being really in want, he would not object to a little 
money coming from an unknown source. The money was sent; and 
my aunt insisted that he should be invited to dine on his very first 
going out, with herself. He did ; but being an honest, plain-spoken 
fellow, the truth came out. I think my aunt never wholly forgave me ; 
and never thought a charity or attention so ill-timed as that to poor 
Glenartney. 

The Pinkertons arranged a little fete at their ‘ fine country-place,* 
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two miles out, for the Countess de Guerlin. The invitations were 
very numerous. People who were not invited wondered who the 
Countess really was ; people who were invited did not wonder at all. 
The ladies who had not already enjoyed that distinction were crazy to 
see her. They had heard she was so elegant, and modest withal, 
ready to chat with any body ; replied, it was understood, with rare 
condescension to questions that were put to her. She had even 
thrummed an air on Miss Spindle’s piano with the JEolian attachment; 
and such playing ! 

But hours passed, and the Countess did not come. Could the Count¬ 
ess be ill ? It was wondered, in that event, what physician would be 
honored with a call. People talked of what house she would probably 
occupy upon the Avenue, in the event of her remaining. It was 
hoped she would remain. ‘ What an accession,’ said Miss Spindle, * to 
our circle! ’ 

Still the Countess did not come. It was remarked, moreover, that 
the Fudges, who had been thrown by accident into relations with the 
Countess, were also away. People wondered very much what it could 
mean. Miss Pinkerton said she was intriguee horribly. 

Twelve o’clock sounded, and there was no Countess, no Fudges. A 
buzzing, vulgar lawyer, whom people were surprised to see at the 
fete,, and who, it was understood, had some time acted as professional 
adviser of Mr. Quid, hinted in comer groups that she would n’t come, 
in a way that greatly incensed people. 

And the lawyer was right. The Countess did not come at all. The 
Pinkertons found the next day, to their amazement, that the Countess 
had sailed under another name in the steamer which left port on the 
very noon preceding the fete. 

There were other people, trades-people among them, who shared the 
amazement and concern of the Pinkertons. Mr. Brazitt, however, 
was cheery and vivacious. He had 4 touched ’ a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the funds which had been advanced to the Countess on the 
strength of her claims to the large Bodgers estate. 

Had Mr. Quid bought off the Countess ? Not he. But he had 
received a valuable and interesting pacquet per steamer from his old 
friend, Mr. JenkIns. A portion of the contents of this pacquet had 
been communicated in a quiet way to the Countess, and had been laid 
before the Fudges. 

The facts made known were not flattering to the distinguished end- 
gree. It appeared from the communication of Mr. Jenkins that the 
so-called Countess de Guerlin had been long under the eye of the 
Paris police, and was strongly suspected of certain swindling operations 
to a large amount, in connection with a professor of French in the Rue 
St. Honor6, and a Colonel Duprez, which last-named individual was 
now in custody. 

Her history was not a little romantic. She wore her father’s name, 
(excepting the title,) although without any legal claim to it. Her 
mother, it appeared, was femme de chambre to the wife of Monsieur 
de Guerlin. This maid-servant of Madame de Guerlin had previously 
served that lady when she bore the name of Madame Bodgers, and 
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had superintended the toilet of the little Mademoiselle Bodgers, who 
came, in time, to be Mrs. Quid. 

At what precise epoch the escaping Countess came into the world, 
whether after or before the death of Madame de Guerlin, was not 
known. It was natural enough, however, that a man of the catholic 
social views of de Guerlin should treat with a more tender regard his 
own daughter, though ^wrongfully bom, than his step-daughter, who 
traced her origin to the old scion of the ’Bodgers house. And this ten¬ 
derness will perhaps explain how the artful Countess was in possession 
of those pretty trinkets which told so cleverly upon the sympathies of 
my cousin Wash, and which once adorned the bosom of lie widow 
Bodgers. 

Mr. Quid did not grieve over the evidences of dissoluteness in the 
character of Mrs. Quid’s step-father ; or, if he did, he found abundant 
consolation in other papers accompanying that evidence, to wit: full 
testimony from the mairie of the commune of his marriage to Miss 
Bodgers, daughter of the deceased Samuel Bodgers, late of Newtown, 
United States of America. 

Mr. Jenkins had executed his task in a business-like way, and Mr. 
Quid was grateful. 

The Pinkertons, who had bespoken through a third party (who was 
to communicate on his own responsibility with a graceful small writer) 
a short sketch of their fete champetre , countermanded the wish. The 
Joneses, who had not been invited, never ceased their inquiries, through 
common friends, about the disposition of the fete, and even carried 
their ill-will so far as to speak of it to the Pinkertons themselves. Of 
course the Joneses knew what the character of the Countess was from 
the beginning. ‘Any one who had seen the world must have known 
what she was.’ 

The Spindles removed the iEolian attachment from their piano. Mi as 
Spindle abandoned French and pursued German. 

Mr. Brazitt, as I have remarked, was cheery and vivacious; he 
was the only man, indeed, who seemed seriously to have enjoyed the 
visit of the Countess; and he made use of the whole affair at a politi¬ 
cal dinner which came off shortly after, in a strong speech, illustrating 
in an exceedingly happy manner the tendency of true democratic and 
republican principles. He was cheered vociferously throughout; and 
Mr. Quid, who was present, but somewhat maudlin with wine, cried 
out lustily, ‘ Go it, Brazitt.’ 

As for our family, they did not bear the departure of the Countess 
with the composure they should have shown. Miss Jemima recalled 
her little conversazione with considerable rancor. The old lady, 
her mother, said the thought of it made her * kind o’ sickish-like.’ 

My aunt Phcebe would have borne the sorrow better, and have 
shared her mortification quietly with Wash, if my uncle Solomon had 
not insisted vexatiously upon the topic. He regretted the Countess — 
exceedingly. He feared Ph<ebe would be lonely. He thought the 
Joneses had not shown her so much attention as they should have 
done, and appealed to Phcebe. He was surprised that she had not left 
her cards at leaving; but he supposed ‘ it was the French way.’ He 
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asked if Phcebe intended to write the Countess ; and if so, in English 
or in French ? 

As for Mr. Quid, he did not suffer the cheerful aspect of affairs to 
divert his mind from business. Nothing now lay between him and the 
full enjoyment of the Bodgers estate but the will in the hands of Mr. 
Bummer. He did not feel so anxious for the preservation of that 
document as upon the recent occasion of his visit to the office of Mr. 
Bivins. 

He called his son Adolphus into consultation. In the course of it 
allusion was made to Miss Kitty Fleming. Adolphus expressed him¬ 
self sportively, to the effect that ‘ it was a dull run to pursue that game 
any farther.* 

His father urged great caution until it could be known what might 
be done with Blimmer. He was determined to make a vigorous effort 
to possess himself of the paper now in that gentleman’s hands. In case 
he should fail, Adolphus must perceive that his chance still lay with 
Miss Kitty, and, to tell truth, ‘ she was a pretty enough girl, and he 
thought that he might do worse.’ 

Adolphus thought, ‘ perhaps he might.* He drove out with Arabella 
Spindle the next day ; a thing he had not done before for a month. 
She entirely agreed with him that the Countess was an odious woman ; 
nothing lady-like about her. They made themselves, in fact, quite 
merry in recalling her vulgarities. They drove until dark. But Mr. 
Q,uid was very agreeable. 

‘ Such a piquant young man! ’ said she to her mother. 

Mrs. Spindle said he was — very. 

CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVENTH, 


QUID TREAT8 WITH BLIMMER AND BIVINS. 

Cicero, speaking about the Cataline conspiracy, in a letter to a friend, 
says : ‘ When a man has once transcended the bounds of decency it is 
in vain to recede, and his wisest way is to push on boldly in the same 
confident course to the end of his purpose.’ 

Mr. Quid took a considerable sum of ready money with him when* 
he made his call upon Mr. Blimmer. Irish Jerry, still in the Blim. 
mersville employ, had an indistinct recollection of the gentleman. By 
dint of a nervous scratch over his left ear the lad called up quite a 
train of associations in connection with that elegant gentleman. He 
remembered a long walk to Fulton Ferry, a sort of holiday for him ; 
he remembered considerable practice in capitals, and writing generally, 
afterward ; he remembered still more clearly a severe thump upon his 
head given by Mr. Blimmer, very gratuitously, (as Jerry thought,) 
later in the day. 

What made the association still more lively was the fact that Mr. 
Blimmer on the present occasion made a Tom-foolery errand, by which 
Jerry might take himself off. The lad did indeed clatter down the 
stairs with commendable energy; but presently returned in a cautious 
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manner and took up position on the outside of the Blimmersville-office 
door. There was not much passing upon the Blimmersville stairs, 
and Jerry was able to gratify a very active if not laudable curiosity. 

The interview opened with a little benevolent crimination on the 
part of Mr. Quid, for the double play of Mr. Blimmer. The accused 
gentleman defended himself with a great deal of amiability, and con¬ 
gratulated Mr. Quid upon the improved aspect of affairs now that the 
Countess had retired. 

Mr. Quid expressed himself gratefully, and hinted that there was 
now only one obstacle to the peaceable and judicious arrangement of 
the whole matter. He hinted that, Mr. Blimmer knew very well what 
that obstacle was. 

Mr. Blimmer remarked in a tone of half-inquiry ‘ that he probably 
referred to the will which he had the honor of receiving from the 
hands of Mr. Bodgers shortly before that gentleman’s death.’ 

Mr. Quid said he did so, and regretted that he was only in posses¬ 
sion of a copy of that instrument. He thought he could make it 
worth the while of Mr. Blimmer to transfer to him, as a person 
related to the deceased, the copy still in his possession.’ And Mr. 
Quid, by an inadvertent kind of gesture, passed his hand into his coat- 
pocket, drawing from thence a very plumply-filled wallet. 

Mr. Blimmer loved the sight of bank-notes, both as proprietor of 
Blimmersville, and as an individual. He did not, as the reader will 
very well understand, place any extraordinary value upon the paper in 
his possession. Of his own hand-writing, and of that of Jerry, he had 
frequent specimens in circular letters and other documents. He did 
not consider, therefore, the moneyed propositions of his visitor as wholly 
inadmissible. 

Mr. Quid proceeded like a man of business ; he counted out a large 
sum — larger than had fallen under the eye of the Blimmersville pro¬ 
prietor in a long time. He proposed to hand this sum over to Mr. 
Blimmer, without receipt or other writing, provided he was at once 
put in possession of the will of Mr. Bodgers, now in Blimmer’s 
keeping. 

Mr. Blimmer spoke pathetically of a trust imposed on him by an 
old acquaintance, under so distressing circumstances as attended the 
burning of the Eclipse ; he was also aware, however, of the interests 
of Mr. Quid, through his late wife, and of the strong desire which 
those so near of kin would naturally feel to possess themselves of little 
mementos of the deceased. 

This last view of the case prevailed with him ; and, having received 
from Mr. Quid the proffered sum, he transferred at the same time to 
that gentleman the draft of the will which has been already brought 
to the knowledge of the reader. He farthermore solemnly declared to 
Mr. Quid that he had put him in possession of all the documents of 
every kind, which had been handed him by the deceased Mr. Bodgers. 

Mr. Quid glanced his eye over the instrument, and observed with 
special gratification the quaint and highly interesting character of the 
signature. It certainly differed very much from that affixed to the 
paper already in his possession. 
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Mr. Quid sometimes smoked a mild Havana; he drew one from his 
pocket. Would Mr. Blimmer draw a match for him ? 

Mr. Blimmer drew a match. 

Mr. Quid dexterously lighted—not the segar — but the comer of 
the will. Mr. Blimmer feigned a strong demurral. But the paper 
burned easily, and presently was thrown, a mere cinder, upon the ashes 
of the grate. 

* You will perceive,* said Mr. Quid, in an amiable tone, ‘ that I have 
made you a party to this little transaction for the sake of fuller security. 
You drew the match, I lighted the paper. I think that is the state of 
the case ? * 

Mr. Blimmer smiled awkwardly, and said he believed it was. Mr. 
Quid offered him thereupon a segar, and they smoked together in a 
familiar manner. Some remarks were passed between them in 
respect to Mr. Bivins, of Newtown. Both seemed to agree that he 
was a man they should be very cautious of. Indeed, he seemed the 
only individual whose pertinacity was to be feared. Mr. Quid expressed 
the belief that he held the means of thoroughly quieting the investi¬ 
gations of that gentleman. 

Mr. Blimmer hoped he did. 

When Jerry returned from his errand a half-hour after this, he was 
thoroughly blown. Mr. Blimmer scolded him for having been gone a 
very long time. Jerry said, and said truly, that he never ran faster 
in his life. The fact was, he set off late. 

Mr. Quid walked home, flourishing daintily his gold-headed cane. 
He talked in a sportive humor to himself, and remarked jocularly to 
Mr. Quid, ‘ that the affair had rather a cheery look. As for Bivins, * 
Baid he, * he thinks I am interested in the will. Ha I ha! so I am ; 
so I am, Mr. Bivins. Should be happy to find the will, Mr. Bivins — 
very happy. Fiatjustitia ruat ccdum. Ha! ha ! Mr. Bivins ! * 

fin his magnanimity he thinks he can well afford to put the copy in 
•the hands of that gentleman. It will look generous; it will divert 
suspicion; it will show a tender interest in the Flemings that will 
serve to counterbalance any wayward tendencies, just now, of Adol¬ 
phus. 

Indeed, that very afternoon Mr. Quid drove out to Newtown. He 
visited the office of Mr. Bivins, on the meeting-house comer, and quite 
cheered the ’Squire with his gayety of spirits. He alluded to the con¬ 
versation on a previous visit. He wished to give assurance to Mr. 
Bivins that he had spoken in good faith. The fact of being relieved of 
so impertinent an adversary as the foreign lady, who called herself the 
Countess de Guerlin, had in no way lessened his interest in the Fle¬ 
ming family. His ideas of strict justice remained the same. He 
might say, without self-flattery, that they would always remain the 
same. 

’Squire Bivins took the occasion to supply himself with a fresh quid, 
and to remark that ‘ he had no doubt of it.’ 

Mr. Quid continued to say that he had pushed his inquiries with 
zeal, and that he had the happiness now of informing Mr. Bivins that 
he had come into possession of a document which appeared to be genu- 
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ine, and which corresponded accurately with the description of Mr. 
Bivins. 

It is needless to say that the ’Squire was somewhat taken ‘ aback.’ 
Since the flight of the Guerlin he had observed, or rather Mehitabel 
had observed, that the visits of Adolphus to Newtown had become less 
frequent. He argued from this that the young gentleman and father 
were about to abandon the attempt to secure the estate through mar¬ 
riage ; and he was plotting within himself how he might in the safest 
manner cause a summons to be issued to Mr. Quid to produce the will, 
which he believed to be in his possession, before some court of probate. 
That Mr. Quid should make a voluntary proffer of that instrument 
was something the ’Squire did not wholly understand. 

Yet the fact was undoubted; Mr. Quid said he should be most happy 
to lay the document before Mr. Bivins ; and alluded to a sentiment 
previously expressed, in a foreign tongue indeed ; but he believed Mr. 
Bivins was aware of its import — to wit: Fiat justitia , ruat cedum. 

Mr. Bivins took the will and glanced it over. There was no doubt 
it was his own hand-writing. 

Mr. Quid turned pale, but recovered in a moment. Blimmer must 
have had a good copyist. 

‘Aye,’ said Bivins, running his eye down to the foot; ‘ and there’s 
Harry’s signature.’ 

Mr. Quid turned pale again. 

‘ But,’ said Bivins, a little disconcerted it seemed, ‘ it is n’t worth a 
rush! ’ 

‘ No ? ’ said Quid, with an involuntary smile playing on his lip. 

‘ Not a rush! ’ said Bivins, more emphatically still. 

‘ How so ? ’ said Mr. Quid, nervously. 

‘ The law,’ said Brvms, pronouncing that monosyllable in a tone cal¬ 
culated to produce great awe, ‘ the law requires two witnesses at least 
in the execution of all such instruments.’ 

‘Always ? ’ said Quid, disposed half to regret the needless sacrifice of 
the morning. 

‘ There may be cases,’ said Mr. Bivins, speaking solemnly, and with 
an air of great authority, ‘ where a will with but a single witness, or 
indeed no witness at all, other than oral testimony, might perhaps be 
good ; as in the case of a soldier dying on the field of battle, or a mari¬ 
ner at sea, or-’ 

‘And how about the signature ? ’ said Quid, growing excessively nerv¬ 
ous; ‘ the signature of Mr. Bodgers?’ 

Mr. Biyms put on his spectacles, which he had removed in the heat 
of his legal expressions, and ran his eye over the names at the foot. 

‘ Truman Bodgers,’ said he, reading the name attentively; ‘ it 
does n’t look quite right; there’s something wanting, to be sure,’ said 
he, growing more decided in his belief; and he held it at arm’s length 
from him. ‘ I can’t believe it’s altogether his,’ said he. And his eye 
ran from the name of Bodgers to the name of Flint, and he stroked 
his wig in a reflective manner, and laid the paper upon his knee, and 
removing his spectacles placed them upon it, and, eyeing keenly Mr. 
Quid, said : ‘ It’s my opinion, Sir, that this paper is a forgery! ’ 

VOL. XLrv. 23 
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‘ Bless me ! ’ said Mr. Quid, affecting great concern, 4 you do n’t say 
so ! And who, pray, was the forger ? * 

‘A man I never would have suspected,’ said Bivins, feelingly. 
4 Observe, Mr. Quid, we are talking in confidence.’ 

Mr. Quid assented. 

4 It is my opinion,’ said he, ‘ that this paper has been signed and 
witnessed by the same individual; and that individual is Harry 
Flint ! ’ 

Mr. Quid shows a surprise, which, under the circumstances, is very 
natural. 

4 Mr. Flint,* said Bivins, continuing his reflection, ‘ was a young man 
attached to my office; a well-to-do young man; but he was a little 
tender, as my daughter Mehitabel has told me — for I am a poor 
judge in those matters — toward Miss Kitty Fleming, who is, you per¬ 
ceive, the legatee. Now Mr. Bodgers had undoubtedly drawn up this 
instrument in her favor, but never to my knowledge did he execute it. 
The signature has certainly not got the ’Squire’s usual flourish. Harry 
Flint, being a clerk of mine, may very naturally have had the hand¬ 
ling of this paper among others of the ’Squire’s which passed back and 
forth from the office. And as the ’Squire slipped off without signing 
it, he may, you understand, have put in the name with his own to make 
the paper good. As he was in love with Miss Kitty, it would have 
been natural enough, you know, to wish to put her into possession of the 
’Squire’s property.’ 

* To be sure,’ said Qum. 4 But why do n’t Harry Flint appear ? ’ 

* There’s just the point,’ said Bivins ; 4 and it counts more strongly 
against him than all the rest. On a sudden he slips off to California. 
Why did he go ? My daughter Mehitabel, who is an observing woman, 
has, I think, touched the matter in the right place. She says * Kitty 
rejected him ! ’ ’ 

It seemed rather a strong case against poor Harry ; but the ’Squire 
had forgotten, what we very well know, that Harry Flint had taken 
his departure from Newtown several days previous to the loss of Mr. 
Bodgers. 

Mr. Quid, in an equable mood of mind, although perhaps not 
entirely so self-possessed as before his visit, bade Mr. Bivins good-day, 
leaving with him the document which had suggested such a novel train 
of reflections to the ’Squire, and of which Mr. Quid had very little fear ; 
first, on the ground that the signature of Mr. Bodgers lacked its usual 
flourish, (for which he thought capital reason might be found in the 
unpractised hand of Mr. Blimmer’s copyist,) and next, because it 
lacked the requisite number of witnesses to be made an effective instru¬ 
ment. 

If there was a forgery in the case the matter was even better than 
he hoped. He was perfectly satisfied in his own mind that Mr. Brvms, 
with all his sharpness, was charging upon Mr. Harry Flint an impro¬ 
priety which might be more safely laid at the office-door of his respect¬ 
able friend, Mr. Blimmer. Mr. Flint was, however, absent, and the 
charge being communicated in confidence, and the will void on other 
grounds, he thought Mr. Flint might very properly wear the weight 
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of the ’Squire’s amiable suspicions without any interference on his 
part. 

Mr. Quid, I may remark again, went home in excellent good-humor. 
He thought well of his sagacity; he thought well of his apparent 
generosity; he thought well of Adolphus Quid ; and he thought even 
better of Mr. Quid, Senior. 

It would be strange if Mr. Bivins did not speak of his extraordinary 
suspicion in his family circle; of course it would. And it would be 
stranger still if Miss Bivins did not repeat the suspicion, with some few 
additions of her own, in a confidential manner. In this way it came 
about that half the old women of Newtown understood, on the ‘ best 
authority,’ that Harry Flint, who had gone away in such haste, had 
proved a forger ‘ for a vast amount.’ And it came to Kitty’s ears, 
among the rest, who was greatly shocked, but did not trust it at all. 

And it found its way after a time to the home of the old aunt. (Mehi- 
tabel Bivins said everywhere she feared it might.) She, good woman, 
fearfully disturbed, wrote off a letter full of trouble about the lying scandal 
of the town, and urged Harry to come back, if it were only for a short 
visit, to make his name good again, and to cheer up little Bessie, who 
was grown thin and ailing — all the worse for the Christian lecture 
that Mehitabel Bivins had read to her, with the other girls, in the 
Sunday-class, about the awful sin of forgery, which she feared an old 
townsman (Bessie knew who she meant) had been guilty of. 

Miss Mehitabel was immensely gratified in being able to add yet 
another topic to her usual range of gossip. Adolphus Quid came 
more rarely to Newtown. Indeed he came now very rarely. Mehi¬ 
tabel wondered (with the neighbors) if he had jilted poor Kitty ? She 
pitied her, indeed she did. And what is more she told every body in 
the village, with that sharp tongue of hers, how much she pitied her. 
She knew from the beginning that young Quid was not in earnest. 
She hoped, indeed she did, that matters were no worse than they 
seemed! 

And Kitty had need of pity, both earnest and kind. Not that her 
heart was broken by any negligence in attention of that out-sided gen¬ 
tleman, Adolphe ; I think, indeed, that least of all in the old Bod- 
gers house she regretted the growing absence of his gay carriage at 
the gate. 

And yet she had yielded measurably to her mother’s whim; the 
hearts of girlhood are very pliable. Often-times she had set up before 
her — Duty, (for obedience to her mother in all things seemed duty,) 
and tried to transfigure it into Love. And even though she had not 
yet thoroughly succeeded, her very struggle toward the fond old mo¬ 
ther’s wish quickened her sensibilities and made her keenly jealous of 
a slight. 

Therefore, when the long-continued visits and the frequent offerings 
became rare and uncertain, Kitty, from very sympathy, wore half the 
pain which clouded her mother’s face. For until then, with a simpli¬ 
city which interpreted language at its full meaning, she had never 
once imagined that Adolphe had played false, or pretended to greater 
feeling than belonged to him. Never once, under the guidance of the 
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old mother’s observation, had she questioned the earnestness of his feel¬ 
ing ; her only hesitancy lay in doubt as to her own. To change the 
inquiry now was very, very humiliating. 

But there was not long occasion for any question of this sort. 
Mehitabel sharpened her tongue more and more upon poor Kitty’s 
forsaken condition. Adolphe’s visits grew more and more rare. Finally, 
there came one day a pitiful letter from him, saying ‘ how sinoerely 
he had been attached to her, and how much he regretted that his father’s 
wish forbade farther intimacy with one whose memory he should always 
cherish very affectionately.’ 

Kitty had not one tear for this letter, though she felt very bitterly. 
With a woman’s instinct, she looked through the words to the very mar¬ 
row of his intent, and the falsity of months past flashed on her in a 
moment. It is a bitter thing when a guileless woman first learns to 
regard any manly character — no matter where she finds it — with 
contempt. It weakens that better estimate of humanity which gives 
sun-shine to life. It breaks down womanly faith where womanly faith 
ought to be strong. 

I said Kitty had no tears to shed over the letter ; certainly not in 
the reading of it, nor for hours after. But at night, by herself, when 
she recalled her mother’s bitter mortification and her own delusion, (to 
be guarded against ever after through the whole course of her life by 
a watchful and constant suspicion,) she grew troubled, and shed tears; 
not girlish tears, but those of a woman. 

I think the little scholars of her next day’s school remarked something 
more of dignity in her manner than they had seen before ; they thought 
at first she would have been severe. But, if any thing, she was more 
kind than ever. 


CHAPTER THIBTT-EIGHT. 


MY UNCLE SOLOMON IS BROUGHT TO BAY. 

‘ The state of man is not unlike that of a fish hooked by an angler. We flounce, and 
sport, and vary our situation ; but on a sudden we discover our confinement, checked 
and limited by a superior hand, who drags us from our element whensoever he pleases.’ 

Shenstonk. 

Twenty days had nearly gone by, and yet the Copper, Zinc, and 
Lead-Mining Company did not grow upon the confidence of the out¬ 
siders in Wall-street. Quotations of the stock were far more frequent 
than the Herald had predicted. Shares could be had for ‘ love or 
money,’ and for very little of either. They had fallen from seven and 
an eighth to five and three-quarters. So far from being in a condition 
to pay up the paper in his father’s name, Washington Fudge found 
he would fall short in the sum of from three to four thousand dollars. 
It worried him : it seemed to worry the Count. 

The last-named gentleman had mean time made another and unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to secure a handsome allowance in behalf of Wilhel- 
mina, from Mr. Solomon Fudge. My uncle Solomon was most sincere 
in his refusal. He was without the means, if he had entertained the 
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wish to comply. This, however, the Count did not know, and could 
not believe. He shook his stick at the old gentleman with a heartier 
indignation even than before. He would ‘ make Mr. Solomon Fxjdge 
know of it.’ And he did ; for now the rich banker was vulnerable, 
even to so beggarly an enemy as the Count. 

The forged paper of my cousin Wash was in the hands of a note- 
broker in the street, whom the Count had recommended to Washing¬ 
ton. The Count called upon the broker; he wished to see him 
privately. He was anxious to know if a certain note, describing it, for 
ten thousand dollars, had been offered him ? 

It had been. 

And he had discounted it ? 

The broker had done so. 

The Count regretted exceedingly, but he had strong reason to fear 
that the note was not good ; that, in short, it was a forged note. 

The broker thought he knew the paper of Mr. Fudge ; he had bought 
a great deal of it; and moreover, the present note was actually offered 
by his son Washington Fudge. 

‘ If you wish,* said the Count, ‘ you shall walk with me to the office 
of Mr. Fudge. You will satisfy yourself. I do assure you it shall be 
safe.* 

It was but a little way, and the broker accompanied the noble son-in- 
law of the banker to the Wall-street office, where I had occasion first 
to present to the notice of my reader the late mayor and vestry-man — 
the eminent merchant — my uncle, Mr. Solomon Fudge. 

He is not so erect as when we saw him first. I think he is thinner. 
He has had his troubles — not at home only, but on ’Change. It is very 
doubtful if he can hold out for even a week to come. But the world 
knows nothing of this. Every one counts Solomon Fudge a rich man. 
His carriage comes to take him up at three, as it has any time in ten 
years past. He joins his wife in her Sunday pew, and sits grandly in 
the comer, in his starched cravat — keeping up the bubble, if it may be, 
until the end. 

He may have some bitter thoughts about the children of his rear¬ 
ing. He certainly does not pride himself greatly upon the distinguished 
connection his daughter has made, nor does he join his wife very fer¬ 
vently in her praises of their elegant son, Washington. Yet with the 
stout animal courage that was in him from the beginning, he staves off 
the thought of such things. And in his great establishment upon the 
Avenue, or in his kingdom of Wall-street, where the bank-clerks scrape 
and bow their reverence, he wears his dignity very grandly still. 

The world of feeling was never very large for him, and age has not 
added to its bigness. Neither daughter nor son have opened any new 
avenues in that direction; and now, should some new trial come to 
probe the old cramped heart, which way shall my uncle Solomon look — 
through his gold-bowed spectacles — for sympathy ? To the claret 
coach, or to the Countess Wilhelmina ? 

Well, my uncle Solomon gravely lifts those gold-bowed spectacles 
when the Count and his companion come in. The note-broker begged 
pardon for intrusion; he wished only to assure himself—of a matter 
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he could hardly doubt — if the note he held in his hand was a good 
note ? 

Mr. Fudge took the paper, and waved the broker grandly to a chair. 
He brought down his gold spectacles — read the note — laid it down 
quietly. * It is not mine,’ said he, ‘ it’s a forgery ! ’ 

The Count Salle advanced, with his ivory-headed stick under his 
arm. He had a year’s accumulated revenge in his look. 4 It cannot 
be,’ said he, 4 for it is of your son.’ 

* My son! ’ said Mr. Fudge, startled for a moment. 

1 Mr. Washington Fudge,’ said the broker, ‘ presented the note for 
discount.’ 

The old bank-officer nervously grappled the paper. ‘ It shall be 
paid,’ said he. But turning his eye upon the Count, he saw an ex¬ 
pression in his face which subdued him. The note might be paid, 
indeed ; but the crime — if crime it was — remained. 

He caught at the hope of bargaining with the Count, for the honor 
of his son. He unfolded the paper again — very coolly. 

4 Ten thousand dollars — ten thousand-’ 

It was too late : the animal strength was giving way, even if the 
money could be found. His voice seemed to fail him, and his eye 
wandered from the Count to the broker ; his hand, too, dropped, and he 
fell back in his chair. They brought in some water from the outer 
office, and the news went out that Mr. Fudge was suddenly taken 
ill. The porter set off for a carriage ; another messenger went for a 
physician. 

He revived somewhat presently, and wished his 6on to be sent for. 
They took him home in a hackney cab. On the way he passed a 
claret coach, in which sat a lady in brocade, looking out very intently 
upon the passers along Broadway. Mr. Fudge saw the carriage, and 
knew it; he saw the brocade, and knew that, too ; but the expres¬ 
sion of his face did not change; he made no motion to stop. Why 
should he ? 

There was a confusion in his great house upon the Avenue when he 
reached home. It was a thing so unheard-of for Mr. Fudge to come at 
such an hour of the day ! The servants only pardoned it when they 
learned that Mr. Fudge was taken really ill. 

Washington came in shortly after, and entered his father’s room — 
the family room, indeed ; but Mrs. Fudge was not there. Mr. Fudge 
asked the physician, who had cautioned him against excitement of any 
kind, to leave him a little time alone with his son. 

4 Washington,’ said the old gentleman, 4 have I treated you well, my 
cluld?’ 

Washington was not prepared for this comparatively tender manner 
of the old gentleman; he was disturbed by it; he expected a row ; he 
could only answer, 4 To be sure you have, father, always.* 

4 Have I ever denied you any wish of yours, Washington ? ’ 

The son said he never had. 

The old gentleman appeared to breathe with some difficulty; Wash¬ 
ington arranged his pillows for him. He had never done such a thing 
before ; and the very act seemed to soften both father and son. 
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* And Washington,’ continued Mr. Fudge, now that he spoke more 
easily, * when you have wanted money, you have not found me unwill¬ 
ing to give it to you ? ’ 

* Good God ! father,’ said the son, touched in earnest now by the old 
man’s tone, * do n’t talk to me in that way ! ’ 

‘ Well, I wo n’t, Wash,’ said the father; * but come here, nearer 
to me.’ 

Washington came so near that the old gentleman took his hand. 
• Washington,’ said he, * tell me honestly — the note this morning — for 
ten thousand dollars — Wash — tell me — it was not — yours ? * and 
the stately Mr. Fudge grasped nervously the hand he held in his. 

Washington dropped on his knees — a new position for the elegant 
lad — and said only, in a voice choked more by the sight of the old 
gentleman’s emotions than by any regrets of his own, * Will you forgive 
me, father ? ’ 

I think the father would have forgiven him — there, in the family 
chamber, where the son was horn, who kneeled by him now; I think 
he lifted his other hand, as if to draw his recreant son more closely to 
him, in memory, as it were, of old and dear affections ; hut his strength 
failed him. The nerves of his arm were palsied. His head inclined to 
one side. He murmured something unintelligibly, and Washington 
lifted his face to catch it more nearly ; hut there was no understanding 
the drivelling words of the old man. The muscles of his cheek had 
given way; his jaw drooped; the eye stared with a ghastly expression; 
and he had no power to change the fixed lids. 

Yet he tried to talk, hut it was in vain; the brain even seemed 
touched ; and he knew not that his words were indistinct. 

Mrs. Fudge, the stately lady, who had just returned from her morn¬ 
ing drive, came into the room with a great rustle of brocade, and found 
the old man, her husband, a hopeless paralytic, and Washington stupe¬ 
fied beside him. 

Sombre hints of some cruel misfortune which had befallen the Fudge 
family, ran round the town. The creditors pressed their claims ; the 
long-cherished stocks were forced upon the market; and in forty-eight 
hours after the events I have detailed, my uncle Solomon was declared 
bankrupt. 

Through regard to the infirm state of Mr. Fudge’s health, some 
measure of indulgence was shown ; and the shame and dishonor of the 
son escaped for the time publicity. A morning-paper, indeed, in the 
hope of levying a small tribute from the wreck, intimated that ‘ a recent 
case of fraud, in which one of the parties was of high connection, was 
attracting remark in the circles of Wall-street; but we forbear at 
present the mention of names.’ 

Mr. Fudge, however, was quite beyond the reach of any such appeals 
to his honor or his pride. His nurse and his gruel were more to him 
now than the sneers of any morning-papers. Thus the Count failed in 
his last effort to win tribute from his broken-down father-in-law. 

Wilhelmina came home to ming le her tears and ejaculations with 
those of the old lady; but there was very little of self-reliance in either 
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to cheer the house, or to give comfort to the desolate old man; least 
of all, when they learned, by the vigorous action of the creditors, that all 
tokens of wealth would be taken from them, and that the staff on which 
they had leaned so long was broken hopelessly. 

Dr. Muddleton sends them a copy, prettily bound in green and gilt, 
of his ‘ Sermons in Affliction/ But he never reached their hearts with 
his tongue ; he can hardly hope to do it with his pen. The pew is sold, 
with the pink reflections from the chancel-window, for the benefit of 
the creditors. The house upon the Avenue is shortly to pass into 
other hands. 

The Pinkertons do not make consolatory visits; but draw the proud 
moral that people should not live beyond their means. 

Only little Kitty, from far-away Newtown, living in the Bodgers 
house, offers them a home "with her, if they choose ; and Mrs. Fleming 
is a sister once more to Phcebe. Jemima sends a pot of sweetmeats 
for uncle Solomon ; and Bridget, more than ever — with this view 
before her of the vanity of carriages and of Avenue houses — is dis¬ 
posed to accept the attentions of the opposite retired grocer; and to 
content herself with a humble and may be useful life. 


‘were there no songs.’ 

BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 


Were there no songs but those I read 
To soothe this heart of mine, 

How oft would sorrow on it feed, 

Its silent hopes decline I 
But ah I there is a Jiarp within 
That Fancy’s wish obeys; 

And often when my days begin 
It lifts its note of praise. 

If there is one more sacred mood , 
Than other men can feel, 

One wish by them not understood, 

One love they can’t reveal; 

If there is aught that can atone 
For friendships left behind, 

It is to hear, when left alone, 

The Music of the Mind. 

There is no harp the fairest hand 
Has moved with rapture’s art, 

That can unite the soft and grand 
Like this within my heart! 

I know not how its frame is made, 
What keeps its strings in tone, 

What hand has ever on it played 
Like Nature’s hand alone. 

Pittsburgh , (Pa.,) 1854. 
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SUN AND RAIN. 


BY II. COPPEE, TJ. 8. ABUT. 


The burning heat, the melting heat, 

Pervades the air with the spirit of glare; 

Intrudes in the haunts of the river elves, 

Into the earth like a miner delves, 

Till a parching thirst is everywhere. 

No sound on the land, no wave on the sea, 

But stifling silence, and restless glow: 

Stupidly seething the white clouds flee, 

Madly the hot earth rolleth below! 

Ah! now a soft-moaning voice is heard, 

The voice of the south-wind beginning to blow; 

Yet the lofty trees are lulled, not stirred, 

For the words he utters are soft and low: 

The scarce-formed waves just begin to dance, 

Sadly and slowly — now scarcely at all ; 

Till one by one wind-legions advance, 

And to rout and to rescue their brethren all 

Ho! ho! the window flies to with a crash, 

And whirlwinds of dust spin up in mid-air; 

The waves that were dancing begin to dash, 

And the trees are groaning in tumult of fear. 

The small white clouds grow as dark as the night, 
And bear in their bosom an armory dread; 

And the sun shrinks away from the gathering fight: 
They must wage their battle without his aid. 

Then my little daughter, with claps of hands, 

Who has flown to the threshold again and again, 

Now at length in her joy, very still she stands, 

And calls me to see the big drops of rain: 

Then we join our hands and away we run, 

With naked heads on the shelterless plain, 

And we bless the God of the burning sun, 

That He, too, is the God of the cooling rain I 

Let it come full fast, this glorious boon; 

Let it soak our clothes till they drip again; 

Let it come with the blast of a trumpet-tone, 

Like the sound that tells of the shock of men. 

See Nature is clapping her thousand hands, 

And leaping in glee when the lances are thrown; 

The Elements war with their cloudy bands, 

And she drinks the blood of the slain alone! 

Aye, the thirsty Earth drinks deeper still; 

Craving and drinking, and craving ever, 

The dust flies out as the leaflets fill, 

And the tree-foot stands in a mimic river. 
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Oh! then in the sympathy manhood hath 
With Naturehood in her thankful mood, 

With gladdened tree and rejoicing plain — 

I laugh at the storm in its gloom and wrath: 

And I love the rain! I love the rain! 

I love the rain, when the storm is past, 

When the few bright drops in tree-chalices caught 
In wayward sprinklings downward are cast, 

On the shining earth like an after-thought 

Ajgd when it is finished; when wind and storm 
Have rumbled away to the fabulous caves, 

And the sun rolls out with a mirror-like form, 

Giving life to the verdure aud light to the waves; 
And to aromas of freshness gives birth, 

Which cluster around all living things; 

When all the ephemeral beauties of earth 
Fly out in the glory of butterfly-wings, 

Oh! then my heart joins the joyous strain, 

And I love the rain! I love the rain! 


A DAY IN CANTON. 

Sadly and sleeplessly had the weary night passed at Acow’s miserable 
hotel; or, as the Chinese themselves very k appropriately term it, * a cow¬ 
house.’ The fierce hum of myriads of exasperated mosquitoes outside 
of the bar, and the noise of the Celestial watchman, as he remorselessly 
banged two large pieces of bamboo together, from time to time, for the 
double purpose of proving his watchfulness and warning all evil-doers 
to avoid his puissant presence, had sadly interrupted the visits of* Death’s 
half-brother.’ The heat, too, was intense, and morning witnessed the 
rising of as unrefreshed a party as often collects at the matin * chow- 
chow ’ in Canton. 

The question naturally arising at table was as to how we should dis¬ 
pose of ourselves during the day. We had already seen the foreign 
* factories ’; the old Hongs; the dirty, narrow, and crowded streets; the 
famed city wall, that Ultima Thule of foreigners; and all and several 
of the curiosities of the place. We had purchased silks at Washings, 
shawls at Wohangs, China ware at Keucheongs, and chess-men at 
Chougshings. We had gratified our curiosity by staring at the junks, 
mandarin-boats, canal-boats, sampans, Hong-boats, fast-boats, and flower- 
boats ; and had duly wondered at the * immensity of the river popula¬ 
tion.’ In short, we had seen the * lions,’ and with our own eyes had 
verified those descriptions which are multiplied usque ad nauseam by 
almost every traveller who plants his foot in the Celestial empire. 

Fortunately, during the conversation, some one chanced to mention 
the frequency of the executions at this period in Canton. It seems that 
the rapid progress of the insurgent Ty-Ting in the north has alarmed 
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the authorities in the south of China. The blood of the twenty-five 
thousand imperialists destroyed by him at Nankin, has not called unheard 
for vengeance. The flight of the emperor from Pekin renders his adher¬ 
ents at Canton none the less zealous in his cause, and accordingly the 
authorities have their powers of perception so sharpened, that many 
poor wretches are detected as rebels who never had the slightest sus¬ 
picion of that important fact themselves, and are weekly decapitated by 
scores in Canton. It should certainly be a source of great consolation 
to them that the operation is performed by the august mandarins in person. 
One gentleman told us that he had seen one hundred and sixty-five placed 
in a row, so that each one could distinctly witness his predecessor’s fate, 
and all shortened by a head at one sitting. At the same time three cru¬ 
cifixions occurred. Crucifixion is the punishment for pirates and other 
murderers, taken in flagrante delictu — the more merciful beheading 
being reserved for those whose crime it is to be suspected . It is per¬ 
formed in this wise : the subject is bound hand and foot upon a short 
cross; then the executioner scores him across the face with a sharp 
knife in several places, castrates him, disembowels him, and terminates 
the operation and his life at the same time by cutting out his heart. 
It is said that the Chinese bear all these punishments with remarkable 
fortitude, or, more properly, apathy. One viewing the mismanagement 
of the imperial government can scarcely be surprised at the general 
feeling there is in favor of Ty-Ting throughout the empire, even by 
those who are afraid to declare themselves openly his friends. He has 
thus far proceeded very wisely in his campaigns, destroying all idols 
and forbidding smoking, women, or other inflammable materials in his 
camp. The women are left behind to garrison the captured towns, and 
are commanded by officers of their own sex. He has also pursued a 
policy toward the foreign residents in north-eastern China much more 
conciliatory than was that of the imperial Touti Loo. 

The information concerning executions proved so interesting that four 
of us determined to visit the place where human blood flowed so freely. 
Accordingly we started off, entirely unarmed, which we afterward had 
reason to consider very imprudent; for, not only is the place located 
amidst the outcasts and vilest of the vile Canton population ; but these 
rascals, ready at any time to murder a foreigner, are now rendered 
doubly exasperated by the news of the dressing the imperialist scoundrels 
received at Shanghai, for their unprovoked attack upon the foreign 
residents there. We took a Hong boat — one of the ordinary passenger 
boats on the river — which are all very comfortably fitted up with 
lounges, Venitian blinds, etc., and proceeded down stream for about a 
mile. Smoothly and gaily we glided along through the myriad boats 
that crowded the bosom of the living river. Many a pretty face 
peered through the jalousies of the gorgeous ‘ flower-boats,’ those splen¬ 
did dwellings * whose mystery of iniquity ’ no white man may pene¬ 
trate, to catch a glimpse of the ‘ Tauquis ’ as they floated by. And 
many were the handsome Chinese bungalows we saw, snugly embow¬ 
ered in leaves, and precisely resembling those curious figures on antique 
china that so exercised our school-boy imaginations concerning the land 
of the Orient. But ‘ flower-boats ’ and cottages passed away; and 
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crowding through a dense mass of dirty fishing-boats, we landed at last, 
in a most desolate and filthy part of this desolate and filthy city, and 
immediately endeavored to secure a guide to the Aceldama, trying to 
make our desires known by sundry pantomimic representations of de¬ 
capitation, which must have been highly edifying to the spectators. 
Every one of the ragged and pig-tailed Mongolian rascals was at first 
exceedingly shy, but the suggestion of a ‘ quarter ’ in futuro , as ‘ Kum- 
shaw ’ (equivalent to the Arab ‘ Backsheesh,’) excited a magic influence 
at length over one of our boatmen, who, with great fear and trembling, 
volunteered as our escort. He took us winding through many narrow 
and filthy streets, and even made some efforts to deceive us as to the 
locality ; but we detected him, and the threat of retaining the ‘ Kum- 
shaw ’ acted potently to preserve him in the path of rectitude. Still 
he wavered somewhat, and repeatedly asked us if we * were not afraid.’ 
Of course we answered very brusquely in the negative, though we be¬ 
gan to be puzzled by the fuss and mystery of his conduct. At length 
our impatience began to merge into ill-humor, when, suddenly turning 
to the left, our guide drove through a narrow alley, and following him, 
we found ourselves in an inclosure of some thirty feet by eighty, sur¬ 
rounded by dead walls, and having no pavement but the muddy and 
uneven soil. Against one wall leaned three crosses, each of perhaps 
seven feet in height, and six in stretch of arms. Some blood-gouts 
marked the ground, and in a rude and dirty pen beside the crosses lay 
a pile of at least one hundred and fifty, probably many more, human 
heads, in various stages of decomposition. Hair and pig-tails enough 
for three or four hundred more, which had rotted away from other 
skulls long removed, were lying matted in one festering and disgusting 
mass. The bodies are always removed for burial. There was no 
block — the custom being to shear off* the head as the victim leans for¬ 
ward in the attitude of leap-frog, by a downright blow. Oftentimes 
these blows need to be repeated, as was shown by the mangled state of 
some of the necks. In other instances they were cut clean through the 
intervertebral substance ; and in one or two, the sword had shorn 
through the body of a vertebra itself. And this was all. In this 
place, where hundreds were monthly sacrificed, it would be utterly im¬ 
possible for six hundred to -witness the spectacle at one time. 

While we were engaged in making these observations, a crowd of the 
canaille , the ‘ unsoaped ’ of Canton, had begun to collect; and before 
we were ready to depart, they blocked up our only mode of exit, and 
commenced making observations at the ‘ Fauquis,’ in a Billingsgate 
Chinese, doubtless of a highly disrespectful character. We suggested 
to them by signs the probability of their soon sharing the fate of the 
trunkless heads beside us, if they persisted in their misdeeds, but our 
pantomime was received with a perfect yell of fury. Affairs looked 
precarious, but there was no retreat; therefore we advanced. Happily 
they opened at our approach, though they closed immediately on our 
rear, treading on our heels, jostling and cursing us, but offering no other 
violence. To have resented these indignities would have been death; 
so we pocketed them and made the best of our way to the boat, well 
pleased to be once more safe on the muddy waters of the Choukiang. 
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As we rowed up-stream, the proposition was made to visit several 
other places of interest on the river, and was immediately adopted. 
The first of these was the great Buddhist Temple at Houam, opposite 
the foreign factories of Canton. We landed on a broad flight of stone 
steps, and at once entered the sacred grove — a large inclosure, with a 
firm, hard soil. It is shaded by sundry magnificent, broad-spreading 
trees, and frequented by numerous dirty, lounging priests, whose persons 
would furnish a broad field for the labors of an entomologist. These 
wear no pig-tails, and have vowed themselves to celibacy, though the 
use of that is more than questionable, for no woman would look at the 
miserable wretches any how. A bursted cannon also lay upon the 
ground inside of the inclosure — an expressive relic of the ‘Fauqui’ 
opium-war. This temple is called the greatest Buddhist place of wor¬ 
ship in the world, and it may well be so, though that at Singapore is 
generally considered more beautiful. The first entrance alone is a 
temple in itself, profusely decorated on the gaudy roof with carved 
figures of unheard-of dragons, etc., and within guarded on either hand 
by three immense josses sitting , at least sixteen feet high. They are 
handsomely carved and gilded ; have faces of portentous ferocity; are 
garnished with eyes and noses in their bellies ; and all appear in atti¬ 
tudes well calculated to exhibit their muscular proportions, such as 
strangling serpents, hurling thunderbolts, etc. The next entrance was 
of precisely the same character, and equally furnished with giant josses, 
some of whom were females. Then we arrived at a joss-house, closed 
from all vulgar eyes; but even here the invaluable ‘ Kumshaw’ ob¬ 
tained us entrance. This contained, six of the gigantic josses on either 
hand, and two still larger directly in front, having a sort of altar with 
handsome lamps, etc., on it, placed before them. All were profusely 
gilded, and all had joss-sticks in bundles, or long spirals, ever burning 
before them. Yet another large and profusely ornamented temple, with 
one joss larger than any yet seen, in the very centre of it. That 
‘ quarter ’ and the hopes of a present of cigars, procured us every atten¬ 
tion from the shaven brethren. They led us into numerous retired 
nooks and quiet little shrines for different deities, in which were col¬ 
lected numerous josses of various magnitudes, and doubtless widely 
different estimation, inasmuch as we observed a great difference in the 
profuseness with which the increase of joss-sticks was offered up to 
them. We saw the priests’ ‘ chow-chow house,’ where rude tables were 
spread, sufficient to accommodate several hundred persons. We stood 
on the margin, and stared down into the concavity of the immense iron 
pot, six feet in diameter, wherein is boiled the rice for these two 
hundred lazy Buddhists, who subsist partly on the remains of an endow¬ 
ment, made ‘ lang syne,’ by some old king to the ‘ institution,’ and 
partly on what they can squeeze from the superstition of the lower 
orders; for the better classes eschew the mummeries of Buddha, and 
profess no morality save the doctrines of Confucius. These priests 
drive quite a little trade in expelling the ‘ devil ’ from the persons of the 
sidk-, praying for large fortunes for the miserably poor, and other equally 
useful services. Among other things, we saw the ‘ sacred hogs,’ which 
are fed and pampered until they are too fat to walk, and finally die a 
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natural death from repletion. But we missed seeing the oven in which 
the mortal remains of our sacerdotal friends are duly burned for the 
preservation of the ashes. However, we regretted it the less, as it is 
said to be very much like any other oven. 

The next of the ‘ lions ’ was Houqua’s house. This was built by the 
old Hong merchant of that name — the grandest and richest of those 
grand old thirteen immortals who, prior to the English war, held, by 
imperial edict, the monopoly of the entire foreign tea-trade of China. 
He was worth thirty millions of dollars, and having been duly squeezed 
by his imperial Majesty, and having been allowed the honor of contri¬ 
buting from his private funds several war-jjunks to the royal navy, was 
graciously permitted, on the payment of a further immense sum, the 
distinguished privilege of wearing the dress of a mandarin of the blue 
button with a peacock’s feather. He died one day. But the privilege 
of the dress, some of the money, and the paternal mansion descended to 
young Houqua. The residence stands directly on the river, with nothing 
about it, save its size, to attract attention. Like many other Chinese 
houses, its front is a dead wall, only broken by the gate of entrance. 
When we called, the master of the house was absent, but the servants, 
with the utmost politeness, exhibited the establishment to us, and seemed 
to take pleasure in doing so. It was really a magnificent dwelling — 
large, roomy, and replete with exquisite carving and gilding. The 
furniture was extremely expensive. Entire partitions were formed of 
beautifully-wrought glass ; others of exquisite open wood-work. There 
were four open courts, wherein flowers bloomed, birds sang, and the re¬ 
freshing, balmy air freely circulated. The tables, couches, and chairs 
were framed of rose-wood, inclosing polished slabs of very valuable 
stone. Delicate mosaic work abounded. The arrangements for the 
most voluptuous enjoyment of opium-smoking abounded in every room. 
Young Houqua’s own portrait graced one apartment. All bespoke the 
owner to be a man of great taste and immense wealth, and we left with 
a feeling of half-envy toward the ‘ almond-eyed ’ for his possessions. 

On our return down the river, we enjoyed perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing sight of all, and one not witnessed, in fact, by every foreigner who 
writes learnedly about the ‘ river population * of Canton. We were 
pulled through the canals intersecting a large part of the floating city. 
Squares upon squares of boats were threaded by means of these narrow 
channels, and then other squares on squares of miserable houses, built 
on piles, and supporting teeming myriads of these most original people. 
It was doubtless exceedingly ‘ lie Venice,’ except the gondolas, palaces, 
houses, moonlight, and people. Now and then, in these narrow pas¬ 
sages, a pretty mouth would waft a soft ‘ chiu-chiu * to our delighted 
ears ; but oftener far, the derisive laughter of ragged long-tails, and the 
shrill ‘ Hi-ya, hi-ya, Fauqui,’ even of the children, gave us notice that it 
was time to leave, glad that we could do so without a literal ‘ brick in 
our hats.* The dexterity with which the Chinese manage boats in these 
crowded passages is astonishing. On our return, we yielded up the boat 
to its proprietor, the celebrated ‘ Old Head,’ whose age is supposed to be 
almost coeval with that of Canton itself. 

A lounge in the Hong Gardens completed the evening. There we 
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saw walking the meek Chinese, the 1 nobby 5 Englishman, the busy 
Yankee, the noble-looking Moslem, and handsome Oriental Jew, in his 
flowing costume. There, too, passed us the Worshippers of Fire — the 
famous Grhebirs — alas! how little resembling the brilliant creations 
of Moore! And long did we sit and slap mosquitoes as we talked of 
Buddhist rites, infanticide, and divers other topics connected with the 
Orient. 

* ’T is the land of the East; ’t is the land of the sun ; 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done t ’ 

of which deeds perhaps more anon. B . H . j. 


KITTY LEE. 


When the quaint-gabled house, like a bird on its nest, 

So looks ’mid the trees, that you deem 
It has gathered its loved to its warm, brooding breast, 

And sunk in the twilight to dream, 

Then, with the step of a fawn, and a flush 
On her cheek like the first summer-rose, 

Trips she down the broad walk, and with deepening blush, 
Stops, the light garden-gate to unclose. 

XL 

Past the blossoming orchards of apple and peach, 

Past the rock where the brook in its flow 
Through the white, shining pebbles, comes dimpling to reach 
And kiss its broad forehead of snow; 

Down the lane at whose foot the wild-cherry tree stands, 
Where the stile is a clambering vine, 

And the pathway beyond, through the soft meadow-lands, 
Seems a band of embroidery fine; 

in. 

Down where she can trace, with her smile-lighted look, 

The path that seems beck’ning, to fade 
Till’t is lost to her gaze by a turn of the brook, 

Where the willows are spreading their shade. 

Ah! we do not believe, Kitty Lee, that the call 
Of the balmy south wind is the spell 
That has lured thee to walk in the dim, dewy fall 
Of the twilight in valley and delL 


IV. 

For we see, as do you, with a start and a smile, 

In the shadowy path falling free, 

The firm, manly steps that are nearing the stile, 
And we wist where they ’ll pause, Kitty Lee ; 
And we know by the womanly tenderness true 
That speaks in the heart’s quickened beat, 

And the eye-lids half veiling the soft orbs of blue, 
Kitty Lee comes a lover to meet 
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THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 

See yon figure draped in black, 

The hood above her face; 

With down-cast eyes she swiftly goes 
Through every crowded place. 

The busy merchant steps aside; 

The children cease to play; 

And kindly eyes her steps pursue 
Upon her silent way. 

She enters by a portal dim, 

Ascends a dreary stair, 

And crosses, with a gentle step, 

The dormitory bare. 

A range of narrow pallet-beds 
Is close against the wall, 

And forms of weak and wasted men 
Are lying on them all. 

The moan is hushed on every lip 
When she is lingering near, 

And to the feeble voice is bent 
Her unreluctant ear. 

She soothes the strong man in his pain, 

And rests his weary head, 

And to the fevered, tossing limbs 
Adjusts the narrow bed. 

She watches all the weary night 
Beside a lantern dim, 

Half-murmuring to herself the while 
The fragment of a hymn. 

The gladsome notes of morning-birds 
The freshness of the air, 

Tempt not her weary eye-lids from 
Their sad and watchful care. 

She knows not who the sick may be, 

But yet thoir pillow tends; 

As seldom are the dying watched 
Who die among their friends. 

Although a fatal pestilence 
' Infect the heavy air, 

Yet near the lips of fevered men 
She breathes the parting prayer. 

She does not shrink. Her simple faith, 

More strong than human love, 

Sees, through the open gates of death, 

Her happiness above. Sigma. 
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LETTERS FROM POPLAR-HILL. 


LETTER THE LAST. 


Poplar-Hill, January , 18— 

Dear Emily : I have just left my father composed in death ! I have 
been up since two o’clock, and am almost exhausted. Father had not 
been well for days, although not confined to his room. Last night he 
was stricken with paralysis, and never spoke after. Mother was over¬ 
whelmed with grief and could render no assistance ; so I sat for hours 
supporting father’s head that he might breathe more easily. His eyes, 
wild with agony, were constantly fastened on my face, and followed 
me whenever I moved. It required all my fortitude to maintain my 
calmness. At the last he suffered much. The funeral will take place 
on Thursday, and I write so that I may send this if there is an oppor¬ 
tunity. 0 Emily, that you might be with me now ! 

Thursday afternoon. — It is all over now! The last sleigh-lood 
has passed down the avenue, the last kind neighbor departed. Mother, 
aunt Eliza, and Elfie are alone down stairs ; Maggie has wept herself 
into a deep slumber, and the darkness of the closing day is stealing 
around me as I write. My poor, dead father ! Oh ! to think he will 
never more be seen in his accustomed place, never more delight in his 
beautiful earthly home! 

The link that bound me to my step-mother is severed; she is nothing 
to me more. Ah! how soon she convinced me of this! On the 
solemn stillness of that death-bed she did not intrude her boisterous 
grief: she spoke no word of comfort to the agonized spirit: she gazed 
not with loving sympathy into the eyes that had so long beheld her 
with protecting forgiveness. She could not bear to witness the death- 
struggle of one she had so cruelly wronged.' When it was past, and 
she gazed upon the features composed in death, a bitter smile, that told 
her heart’s resolve, lingered on her lips. During the days that elapsed 
before the funeral I saw her but seldom. They told me she was over¬ 
come with grief; my heart was touched, and I longed to console her. 
Elfie, poor child ! demanded much of my attention. Her nervous tem¬ 
perament, wrought upon by her mother’s injudicious words, suffered 
severely. She wept unceasingly for hours, and when I won her to 
calmness she was prostrated with lassitude. Though so indifferent to 
me before, she clung to me now, and in leading her to the Fountain of 
all consolation I was myself consoled. Margaret bore the loss, mother 
said, with stoical composure ; but to me, her quietness revealed a more 
enduring grief. She was often found in the chamber of death, and 
from the pale face on which she gazed her own borrowed an unearthly 
hue. The light in her clear, thoughtful eyes tells me she has looked 
from time into eternity, and has beheld unutterable things. I feel that 
God is making himself manifest to her young heart. 

One day, while giving directions about the mourning, I was obliged 
to consult mother, and went in search of her. I found her at length in 
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the closet where the linen is kept, apparently sorting and arranging it. 
I did not immediately notice her embarrassment, but as I spoke my 
eyes lingered on a name legibly written on sheets and pillow-cases at 
my feet. I stooped and read * Henrietta Whitman,’ my mother’s name. 
The blood mounted to my temples, and the face before me borrowed its 
hue from mine. 

‘ These are my mother’s,’ I said, ‘ and therefore mine; what are you 
doing with them ? ’ 

‘ They belong to Poplar-Hill,’ she returned, loftily, ‘ and Poplar-Hill 
belongs to me.’ 

‘ But this is my mother’s linen,’ I persisted; ‘ these never could 
belong to you ; she brought them to the house.* 

‘ I am aware of that fact, Bertha, but they are nevertheless mine 
now ; your father left me every thing.’ % 

She did not heed the flashing of my eye, but went on counting and 
laying the linen in its old places. 

He gave her every thing! Alas! I soon understood it too well. 
Could I insist upon my rights when my father lay motionless below ? 
Could I rouse ( the demons of envious passion in the home where he had 
so long dwelt? Ah! no. I could more willingly relinquish every 
earthly possession than that thy memory be profaned, 0 my father ! 

She was very busy those few days. I saw and felt that her every 
movement barred me more effectually from my home, yet I had no 
power to resist. 

Old Mrs. Ford, who had been here all the time, told every one that 
it was heart-breaking to witness Mrs. Ellicott’s grief. She said to 
Judge Howard in my presence : ‘ It seems as though Mrs. Ellicott never 
would be resigned. She is reduced to a shadow. I never saw so 
intense a sorrow.* 

I involuntarily lifted my eyes to his face ; he read their quick intel¬ 
ligence and changed countenance. I never wished more earnestly to 
read a human heart than his at that moment. As soon as mother saw 
hifn she burst into tears. My eye was on him ; he felt its magnetism, 
and withdrew to a distant window until she was composed. I was 
called away in the midst of a recital of her woes, and I doubt not both 
speaker and auditor were relieved. 

The days passed heavily to me. The children were with me almost 
constantly, but their presence did not banish thought. Oh! how ago¬ 
nizingly came the reflection, ‘ You must leave Poplar-Hill! * and now 
that mandate almost crushes me. 

Had Agnes been here I know we would have gone immediately to 
Kilvale. My brother-in-law told me, and indeed very kindly, that he 
should expect to take Margaret and me to New-York with him ; but 
this seems only a temporary home. It is very difficult to discern the 
silver lining to this portentous cloud. It is a simple thing to say, ‘ The 
Lord will provide,* but, weak and sinful as we feel ourselves to be, it 
is difficult to believe that God will condescend to care for us. 

I had a very long conversation with your father yesterday. I had been 
miserable for days. The faint hope in a new life that I trusted was 
mine seemed shrouded in eternal darkness. How clearly he pointed 
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out to me the Day-Spring from on high ; and oh! what comfort to my 
aching heart! In the burial services he prayed earnestly for us all — 
Agnes, Henry, Bertha, Margaret, now motherless and fatherless! / 

A short letter came from Henry last week. He had accepted a 
clerkship on hoard an ocean-steamer, and would sail ere the intelligence 
reached me. I may not judge, yet I fear his sudden departure affected 
father more than he would acknowledge. When he read the letter he 
handed it back to me, saying, ‘ Poor boy! Tell him, Bertha, to keep 
his name unsullied, and it will be more precious than silver or gold ! * 

He was thinking, doubtless, of the scant patrimony he had to bestow, 
and fondly flattered himself that an aristocratic name would counter¬ 
balance the deficiency. I fear that now Henry would, for our sake, 
covet wealth above every earthly good. 

4 1 shall make a home for you and Maggie,’ seems an anticipation too 
distant to be realized. 

My brother Walter’s sleigh is coming up the avenue. What can 
have happened ? I must run down. . . . 

Forgive that tear; it was a tear of thanksgiving! My heart is full. 
I know not how to write. The sleigh from Kilvale brought me a 
note from my brother-in-law. It ran thus : 

* Mv Dear Bertha : 

‘ You have doubtless thought me unconcerned or indifferent to your 
welfare ; but circumstances have caused me to conceal my feelings. I 
knew it was hard, and yet your position had duties that might not be 
disregarded without regrets. Your infirm and enfeebled father was yet 
to be made less happy by your absence, and he needed all that you 
could do to shield and cherish his stricken spirits. 

‘ I knew that in the nature of things he must soon pass away, and 
you would wish, when he was gone, to rest upon the consciousness of 
having done your duty to him while he needed you. It was a great 
4rial, a stem battle, to endure all the annoyances of your situation. 
Now your duty to him is closed, and of course there is an end to your 
present relations. Now you will of necessity re-cast your fortunes in 
less obnoxious companionship. 

‘ My house and heart are open to you and Margaret as long as you 
need a friend to lean upon or a home to shelter you. Perhaps I have 
done wrong in not speaking of this before, and your pale, resigned face 
reproaches me now. Forgive me ; I could not endure its meek sup¬ 
plication. I will send the sleigh for you early to-morrow; for I must 
return immediately to Agnes. Good-night, my poor child. 

‘ Your brother, Walter Ludlow.’ 

And must I leave thee, dear home ? If thy sorrows were paramount 
to thy joys, thou art none the less beloved. Six months beneath this 
roof have wrought many changes in my character. I have lived years 
in those months. Their effects might have been fearful save for the 
restraining spirit of God. 

I look around me, and every article of furniture has its association 
with the past. Here my mother lived and died ; here the sports of our 
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infancy resounded ; here aunt Mary has sometimes * entertained an 

angel unawares; ’ here Harold, and Henry, and my poor father-; hut 

I cannot go on! If my parting with ye, loved scenes, is not all of 
sadness, it is not all of joy. 


NIGHT. 

I am very tired, and must only close this sheet. Maggie and I have 
packed our clothes and hooks, and given directions about their removal 
to Kilvale. When I told mother of our intention to leave so soon, she 
seemed surprised hut made no remark whatever. She merely assented 
when I told her I desired to take my mother’s portrait with me. Elfie 
came up stairs while we were packing, and throwing her arms around 
my neck, told me she was so sorry to part with me. Her words brought 
tears of real sorrow from me ; yet, in the midst of our distress, mother 
sharply called Elfie down stairs, and, half-frightened, she brushed 
away her tears and left me. 

And now, with dear Poplar-Hill, I must also hid you, loved Emily, 
farewell! Yet not as the first, to which I expect not to return, hut with 
an earnest hope of seeing and hearing from you soon again. In the 
quietness of Kilvale, or in the home of Agnes in New-York, I shall 
write to you. And if, perchance, I may soon rest my head on your 
bosom, and read in your loving eyes the sympathy that has so often 
been mine, none will he more blest than bebtha Ellicott. 


TO MT SOUL. 


Why art thou vexed, my soul, • 

With ceaseless lust of feme? 

Nor honor, nor the pride 
Of an undying name, 

Nor wealth, nor loud acclaim, 

Should be thy aim. 

n. 

Look on the church-yard, and 
Among the nameless dead 
Behold the monument 
Above the great man’s head, 

His epitaph unread 
And praise unsaid 

xn. 

Better the'simple mound, 

With grasses wild o’ergrown, 

Than sculptured bust, or urn 
Of monumental stone, 

If to thy God alone * 

Thy worth was known. taut*. 
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OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL 

T E M P L B OF WAR: TEMPLE OF 


PALACE. 

PEACE. 


Hark! to the shout that wakes the Eastern world! 

The flag of battle is again unfurled l 

From Albion’s snow-white cliffs, from G-allia’s plain, 

See steel-clad warriors pressing o’er the main ; 

From gallant navies floating, see advance 
St. George’s standard and the flag of France. 

Foemen for ages, now as friends they fight, 

Their mutual war-cry, 4 God defend the right l * 

Hark! how with startling clang and horrid jar, 

All rusted o’er by peace, the iron bar 
That closed the gates of Janus, falls to earth. 

From its wide portals opened hasten forth 
The turbaned Moslem, and a host of spears 
From Danube’s bank, and giant cuirassiers, 

Mounted on coal-black steeds of Norman blood, 
Champing the bit impatient. • Now the road • 

Shakes ’neath the wheels of a long rumbling train 
From Strasbourg’s arsenal. A martial strain 
Comes floating on the breeze; then hasten on 
A host of bearded Cossacks of the Don; 

4 God and our Church! ’ their watchword. Next appear 
The unarmed millions, betwixt hope and fear, 

Straining their fetters, burning to be free, 

And to revenge long years of tyranny. 

But all in vain the eye essays to scan 

The countless throng, though foremost in the van. 

And mingling here and there along the line, 

The Crescent and the Cross their folds entwine 
In loving union. Wondrous sight to see, 

Christian and Turk arrayed in harmony 
Against a Christian foe, whose hated thrall 
Is fraught with equal danger to them all! 

The vision changes, and with glad surprise, 

Another picture greets our wond’ring eyes; 

Another temple’s gates are oped to-day, 

And to its portals flock a long array 
Of peaceful warriors, struggling to be first 
In every art and science. They have nursed 
Full many an infant thought, till it has grown 
A thing of good to all; men who have known 
What’t was to fight and win — a noble band, 

From distant climes and our dear native land. 

Through the long galleries and aisles we scan 
The inventive power and master-mind of man; 

. List to the busy spindles’ ceaseless hum, 

Singing a song of peace! The gorgeous loom 
Suspends on every side with lavish hand 
The trophies of a battle far more grand 
Than victory ever smiled on. Here we find 
The bloodless conquests of the immortal mind; 
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The embodied toil of thousands here we view, 
Showing what heads can plan and hands can do. 
Each art has lent its proudest works to grace 
And scatters gems of beauty o’er the place: 

The fields, the woods, the flocks, the sea, the mine 
Their varied gifts bestow, and all combine 
To please and to instruct Raise high the strain, 
And let the dome reecho back again 
Our song of triumph for the struggle past, 

For trials o’er, success achieved at last! 


FRENCH-AMERICA. 

Adolphe St. Julien was a descendant of one of those numerous 
French families who fled from France during the Revolution, to America. 
These people, who assume to be citizens of the world, have lived for 
generations in the United States without ever becoming a particle more 
American. You might pulverize them in a mortar with the dust of 
America ; you might re-create them out of that dust, and they would 
be Frenchmen. Belonging originally to a nation which pretends to 
teach the world, they have been unable to learn the habits of the new 
people among whom they live. 

It was necessary that Adolphe St. Julien should have a profession. 
He was sent from his father’s plantation in Louisiana to study medicine 
in the city of New-York. He received from his parents at home the 
most beautiful letters, worthy of Milord Chesterfield, or Madame de 
Sevigne, who would have detected in them many passages of their own. 
He responded to these epistles with a dutiful regularity ; and in return 
for his father’s noble counsels and his mother’s agreeable descriptions of 
society, he inclosed to their direction the most beautiful filial sentiments 
he could find in his library, and sometimes a draft at sight. 

It was the continual sight of these drafts which reminded his parents 
to pay a visit to the city of New-York, where they might once more 
behold their son, and renew many pleasant acquaintances among their 
circle of Northern friends, with whom Adolphe was already endeavor¬ 
ing to become intimate. 

It was the night before his parents’ expected arrival in New-York 
that Adolphe sat among a joyous party of Northern acquaintances, all 
students of medicine like himself. They had a little supper of oysters 
and whiskey-punch, which Adolphe had now begun to taste without 
finding that it brought the tears into his eyes. 

They spoke of * Woman, dear woman! ’ and those Yankees, usually 
so impassive, struck their hands on the table and broke their glasses 
together at the word. 

They spoke of young girls of good family to whom they had breathed 
sighs ; to whom they had written verses; for whom they had under¬ 
gone a thousand toils, with the hope of engaging them at last in mar¬ 
riage. 
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‘As for me,’ said Adolphe, ‘ I have been spared all the labor of which 
you speak. My affections were disposed of by my parents before I was 
bom, and my little Julie, who is doubtless growing up in my absence, 
will meet me at the altar on the day fixed, and I shall have nothing to 
do but make the responses to the priest.’ 

* I have heard of that French plan,* growled Harry Bell, one of the 
students ; ‘ I have heard how French women are espoused to their future 
husbands in the nursery, and are obliged when they marry to consult 
their parents’ heads instead of their own hearts. It is a plan fit for 
Turks, not Americans. It ought to be forbidden by law.’ 

‘ It ith comfortable for the man,’ lisped young Anstice, another stu¬ 
dent, ‘ but lookth very like thelling a woman to a huthband, ath you 
thell niggerth.’ 

Adolphe thought of Edith Van Dam, the beautiful New-Yorker with 
whom he had lately danced at several parties ; who had once permitted 
him to walk with her in Broadway ; who had twice addressed to him a 
remark, of her own accord; who had treated him, in short, with as 
much liberty as if she had been already a married woman. He felt 
that he had not repelled these advances; that his heart, notwithstand¬ 
ing the boldness of her attack, had not remained insensible to her 
charms; that, in short, he had abandoned to her his heart. He drank 
up his whiskey-punch in silence, and resolved to confide in his parents 
the sentiments which he could no longer conceal from himself. It is 
true that, though the parents of Julie St. Clair were bom in America, 
as well as the parents of Adolphe, still Julie had been espoused during 
her infancy to Adolphe, and the marriage would infallibly take place. 
* We have made an excellent match for our daughter,’ said her parents. 
‘ The happiness of our son is assured,’ said the parents of Adolphe. 
Is it not obvious that these citizens of America are still very French ? 

It happened that the day after the arrival of Adolphe’s parents at 
New-York was a day of religious observance with Monsieur St. Julien ; 
for it was the anniversary of his grand-mother’s death. On that day 
it was his habit to dress with expressive solemnity, in colors more sad 
than those which he was accustomed to wear. On that day he spoke 
seldom; his voice was only heard in husky tones ; he often leaned his 
head upon his hand, and at times gave a sudden start expressive of tra¬ 
gical affliction. 

The family on that day always addressed him with peculiar solici¬ 
tude and deference, having a respect for the perennial grief, which 
exhibited itself most remarkably whenever he happened at this time of 
the year to be in New-York ; for it was at Greenwood Cemetery that 
the venerable lady had reposed for many years, beneath a costly mau¬ 
soleum composed of flower-pots, gilded iron-work, and angels of plaster- 
of-Paris. To this cemetery the family rode out together at noon-day. 
They strewed the grave of their grand-mother with artificial flowers; 
Monsieur and Madame St. Julien mingled their tears; Adolphe rushed 
alternately into the arms of his father and mother ; they walked pen¬ 
sively from the spot, hand in hand, and partook of a light repast in the 
carriage outside of the gates. 
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Is it not obvious that these Americans still continue to be very 
French ? 

Adolphe thought the occasion favorable, when the heart of his father 
was softened by grief. He entered the library trembling. 

* My father,’ he said, with a charming hesitation, ‘ I come on this day 
to intrust you with a confidence. It is respecting a young person in 
Whom I begin to find my heart profoundly interested/ 

‘Aha ! ’ interposed his father, with a gay smile, tapping him on the 
shoulder, ‘ this confidence is touching. Well, well, youth must have 
its follies! It is money, doubtless, that you wish. I know that the 
heart, in youth, is sometimes expensive/ 

‘ My father, you mistake/ exclaimed Adolphe, with an ingenuous 
blush. ‘ The person in whom I am interested is a young orphan miss, 
belonging to one of the first families here, whose name is Van Dam, 
and to whom I desire, with your consent, to propose marriage/ 

Monsieur St. Julien placed his hands behind his back, raising his 
shoulders and elevating his face with a sardonic expression which he 
had copied from the busts of Voltaire, 

‘ It strikes me, Adolphe/ he observed, in a harsh voice, ‘ that your 
memory is impaired by the climate of the North. It is able to retain 
the horrible name which you have just pronounced ; it allows to escape 
the fact that your affections are already disposed of/ 

‘ It strikes me, my father/ replied Adolphe, clasping his hands, ‘ that 
the happiness of my life is concerned in this proposal/ 

Monsieur St. Julien started, lifted his eyes to heaven, and grasped 
the back of his neck with one hand, as if he was desirous of raising 
himself from the ground by that part of his body, at the same time 
exclaiming, ‘ My son, would you make miserable the old age of your 
father ? ’ 

* My father, would you make miserable the youth of your son ? * 
ejaculated Adolphe, falling on his knees with a beautiful appreciation 
of dramatic effect. 

‘Adolphe/ resumed his parent, addressing him in a heart-broken voice, 
‘ do not call down on your head the malediction of a father, the tears 
of a mother, the sorrowful frown of that sainted one whose death we 
this day commemorate. Go, my son/ covering his face with one hand 
and waving the other in the air, * Go, Adolphe! at least this day respect 
your father’s grief! ’ and he buried his head in his handkerchief until 
Adolphe had stolen on tip-toe out of the room'. When this was accom¬ 
plished the good father took his hat and went out of the house, hum¬ 
ming an opera air, and smiling to himself as he went. What by¬ 
stander, during the scene which has just passed, would imagine that 
Adolphe and his father were Americans ? 

Monsieur St. Julien went to seek his old friend Devoe. They had 
been companions in youth; they had been all their lives like brothers; 
for neither of them had ever imagined to ask a favor of the other in 
their lives. ‘ Ha ! comrade ! ’ exclaimed Devoe, raising his hand in a 
military salute and assuming his favorite character of soldier of the 
enipire. Born of French parents in New-York, he had never travelled 
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from the city farther than Hoboken. Yet the poor veteran paced the 
Battery during the sunny afternoons wrapped in his military cloak; and, 
after breakfasting on snuff and dining on bouilli , used to recount his 
campaigns at night over a glass of sugar and water. 

* Old friend Auguste, 7 said Monsieur St. Julien, ‘ you look so young 
it encourages me to speak of the affairs of youth. My poor hoy, Adolphe, 
has conceived a violent attachment here to a young girl whose name 
continually escapes me, Ah! it is a Miss Dam, the daughter, you 
remember, of an old friend of yours. I come to ask what we might 
probably count on in the way of dowry. You have been concerned 
with t}ie estate.’ 

Auguste had indeed been concerned with the estate of the departed 
Mr. Yan Dam, having received a charitable legacy from that gentleman, 
whose daughter he had formerly taught French. 

His answer was enthusiastic ; his knowledge of the property accu¬ 
rate. The old friends parted with mutual satisfaction. 

* I have twisted your carabine for you, comrade,’ said Auguste, look¬ 
ing after his bosom friend with the smile of an assassin; ‘ you will not 
hit the golden mark at which you aim.* 

It seems that Auguste also, though a native-born New-Yorker, was, 
at least in his ideas of friendship, very French. 

‘Adolphe, 5 said his father that evening, patting him on the head with 
an air of noble benevolence, ‘ I have thought over your confidence 
respecting a certain young lady; I have said to myself, We should 
listen to the heart of youth as well as to the counsels of old age. We 
should sacrifice the feelings of a father to the happiness of a son. Let 
me not, then, control your affections. Do you yourself make her the 
proposal of which you speak ; for it is the custom here in affairs of the 
heart to act in person. Adolphe, receive my blessing! ’ Adolphe 
threw his arms about his father’s neck. Tears stood in the eyes of 
both. 

Madame St. Julien smiled on them both like an angel, though she 
had at the time her own secret grief; having just received private 
intelligence of the death of tbe only man she had ever loved. 

* Miss Yan Dam,’ whispered Adolphe in the pauses of the dance, in 
which they were again partners, ‘ I wish to speak of a proposal which 
interests me in the bottom of my heart.’ 

The beautiful blonde, after smiling at one friend and nodding to 
another, turned her great blue eyes on him, saying, * Well, Sir, what do 
you propose ? ’ 

‘ You have several times done me the honor to accept my hand in the 
dance,’ said Adolphe, bowing, and placing the hand in question on his 
heart. 

. ‘ Well, Sir, what then ? * 

‘ You have also done me the honor to walk with me in the street; 
and sometimes, of your own accord, to address me a remark.* 

1 It is all very true ; but please make haste to the conclusion.’ 

‘ I am not insensible to all these things. I have understood from 
than that you will not be insensible to the affection which I now 
declare. I abandon to you my heart. I propose to you marriage! ’ 
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The blonde assumed an air of the most profound surprise. 

‘Are you in earnest, Mr. Julien ? * she said at length, while her cheek 
colored and her eyes sparkled. 

Adolphe began to gesticulate. 

‘ Restrain yourself, you will be observed,* exclaimed the young lady, 
much alarmed. ‘Am I to understand that, because I have treated you 
with common civility, you suppose I wish you to make a declaration of 
love ? * 

‘ I am not blind,* retorted Adolphe, piqued by her rude Northern 

m ann er. 

‘ Do you not see that I treat every gentleman of my acquaintance 
exactly as I treat you ? * resumed the other. 

Adolphe, with increasing pique, explained that no lady of his 
acquaintance at home would treat him with such freedom, unless, 
indeed, it was a woman already married, or a young girl infatuated 
with love. 

‘ Have you not learned,* said Miss Van Dam, raising herself to her 
full height, ‘ that freedom — innocent freedom — is the birth-right of 
every American girl.’ 

‘ I do not comprehend,* murmured Adolphe. 

‘ It is time you should comprehend,’ answered the young lady, scorn¬ 
fully. ‘ I could pardon the French arrogance which led you to miscon¬ 
strue my actions, if it had proceeded from any other cause than your 
obstinate French ignorance of the country of which you are a citizen. 
I cannot pardon willful stupidity.* 

So saying, with a haughty bow, she expressed a wish that he should 
consider their acquaintance at an end. 

‘ Let us console ourselves,’ remarked Monsieur St. Julien to his son.* 
My old friend Auguste, who bears me a grudge, deceived me about 
the dowry. We have that dear little Julie in reserve after all.* 

‘ My dear father,’ observed Adolphe some years afterward, on the 
morning of his marriage with the little Julie, ‘ my dear father, I am 
convinced that in these affairs it is better to consult an old head than a 
young heart. I thank you for permitting me to make that experi¬ 
ment in love, a VAmericaine, at the North which has produced this 
conviction.* 

‘ Would that I had been allowed a similar experiment! * sighed the 
little Julie to herself between the responses of the marriage ceremony. 

‘ Perhaps it would have produced a similar conviction.* 

It was this same Adolphe who was found some time after his mar¬ 
riage, by an intimate friend of the family, expiring in his library, with 
a bowie-knife planted in the centre of his back. 

It is well known at the South that the French Creoles have a 
taste for eccentric modes of committing suicide, so that no suspicion 
rested on this intimate friend, to whom the bowie-knife belonged, and 
whom the little Julie afterward married. He had become dear to her, 
she said, from his association in her mind with the last moments of 
her departed husband. 

It was a French end to a French existence, which no American can 
comprehend. M . 
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IT IS ALMOST MORNING. 


BT L. J. BATES. 


L 

Watching lone one stormy night, 
O’er a daughter’s pillow, 

While the bark in wild affright 
Leaped the bounding billow, 

And the gale moaned wide and wild, 
With a voice of warning, 

Thus a mother soothed her child: 

‘ It is almost morning I ’ 


Ah! how oft the weary heart, 

Bowed in utter sorrow, 

Long hath watched the hours depart, 
Waiting for the morrow I 
And, when hope hath almost fled, 
Hailed the welcome warning: 

1 Lift once more the bended head, 

It is almost morning 1 ’ 

ILL 

Often hath the erring soul 
Through the mid-night dreary, 
Prayed for faith to make it whole, 
Waiting, worn and weary ; 
Watching, longing for the day, 

And the joyous warning: 

1 He hath wiped thy sins away, 

It is almost morning 1 ’ 


Patriot, for thy native land 
Though thy heart be bleeding; 
Slave, beneath a tyrant’s hand 
Vainly interceding; 

Dark although the night may be, 
Not a star adorning, 

Lo 1 the day-light gilds the sea! 

‘ It is almost morning! ’ 


To thy unaccustomed feet 
Though the way be weary; 

Though thy brow the storms may beat, 
Life seem void and dreary ; 

Moon nor star make glad the skies 
With its solemn warning; 

Look aloft with Faith’s dear eyes; 

* It is almost morning! * 
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n. 

From the unforgiven sin 
That hath bowed thy spirit; 
From the evil thoughts within 
That we all inherit; 

From the wrong so hard to bear; 

From the cold world’s scorning ; 
From the midnight of despair; 

1 It is almost morning 1 ’ 

VH. 

Dark although the night may be, 
Mad the billows hoary, 

Morning walks along the sea, 
Morning, light, and glory! 
Breaks for thee the night of life: 

List, a double warning: 

From all earthly care and strife, 

1 It is almost morning I ’ 
Grand-Rapid*, {Mich.,) Aug. 7,1854. 


MEMORIES. 


NUMBS® ONI. 


I am of no particular age, but have lived long enough to see wicked¬ 
ness and vice prevail, while youth and loveliness have been cut down. 
I have seen men toil physically by day and mentally by night, to obtain 
wealth, and at last lie down occupying no more ground and taking no 
more with them than the beggar who fed at their gates. 

Pleasant memories have I too of the young and the good, the youth, 
the maiden, and the little child. These things, have frequently, at the 
time of their occurrence, been scribbled off and thrown loosely into the 
drawer of my escritoire. If I attempt a selection, the probability is 
that I shall become tired and throw up my task with disgust; so I shall 
take the first that comes to hand : it is called 

€\)t IBotfterlt** (Sfrl*. 

‘ Oh ! though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my tears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died! ’ Lonqtillow. 

I was beginning to feel sadly the fatigue of a long ride on a hot July 
day, when we stopped at one of the stations, and a small party got into 
our car. This attracted little or no attention at the time; but after 
riding again a few miles, I could not but notice a man nursing a very 
young infant, and as the child appeared either sick or fretful, the yoimg 
man was obliged to resort to various , expedients to render it quiet. 
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Among others he walked many times up and down the car, and this, as 
may be imagined, was attended with no little difficulty, for the road 
oyer which we travelled was an old and rough one. Ever and anon, 
as the cars jostled, the rrnrse was obliged to catch suddenly, first on one 
side and then on the other, to preserve his balance. 

The oddity of the thing, with the outre dress of the child, excited my 
risible faculties in no small degree, and while my fellow-travellers 
were, with few exceptions, dozing over their books, I was racking my 
brain to conjecture the probable history of the man and his infant. 
At this juncture of affairs the man stopped at his seat, and put on his 
hat, winch was enveloped in a large piece of fresh black crape ; and I 
now observed, for the first time, that he wore a full suit of coarse but 
very deep mourning. A homely attempt too had been made in the 
dress of the child. Its little bonnet, the remnant of a much larger one, 
had been trimmed with a narrow black ribbon, and the sleeves of its 
red frock were also tied with black. A light now broke upon me, and 
I knew the whole history, as if it had been written on the page before 
me. This man had lost the wife of his youth, and he was carrying his 
first-born, now a motherless babe, to some of its relatives, where it could 
be reared in a more fitting manner than by himself alone. 

As may be imagined, I felt no longer any inclination to laugh, but 
upon a jolt happening just as the father was passing my seat, I invited 
him to share it with me. This he did, and I then observed that the 
babe inherited the black eyes and raven hair of its father, while its 
complexion was delicately fair. This I noticed to my neighbor as a 
singularity. With a sigh he answered, * Yes, her mother was always as 
fair as this child is now.’ I felt sorry for having, though unintention¬ 
ally, given pain, and busied myself in amusing the little beauty, for 
beautiful she certainly was, although so young. 

Our route lay together for several days, and my new acquaintance 
and I became quite sociable. I found him to be a very plain but prac¬ 
tically intelligent farmer, from the far West, of the name of Mercer. 
Just before parting, I happened to say to Mr. Mercer that it was * a 
Shame that he had not yet given his daughter a name.’ At that instant 
the child clutched at a rose which I held in my hand, and Mr. Mercer 
laughingly said, ‘ There now, you have named her, and she shall be 
called Rose.’ So the name was agreed upon ; and at parting, I put a 
little purse in her hand, saying, 4 Here, Rose, is the wherewithal to 
buy your christening-frock, for I must also be considered your god¬ 
father.’ 

So we parted ; they continued their journey in a little cramped canal- 
boat, and I in one of our comfortable steamers, to visit far-off lands, to 
which I had often in my dreams started, but had awoke to find it a 
dream. Now, on the first evening of leaving my native land, I retired 
to my state-room as others did, and tried to sleep ; but now that I was 
actually started, I felt fevered and excited, longing for rest to still the 
nervous workings of my brain and unquiet beating of my heart, but 
afraid to sleep, dreading that, like so many other times before, I should 
awake and find it a dream. I looked at my baggage ; there it lay, but 
it was the same that had so many times before accompanied me through 
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our own States. I had recourse to various souvenirs du cceur presented 
by friends at parting. I opened a paper, and held between me and the 
light a long ringlet of fair hair, cut from the brow of my beautiful 
sister, my only relative on earth. While I looked I saw a pair of 
heavenly blue eyes beside the ringlet, and the farewell tears streaming 
from those eyes were hidden in the arms of her husband, to whom I 
had given her a few short months before. That vision had the effect 
of bringing me to my senses, for 1 felt that my heart had a tie to my 
country stronger even than mere patriotism. 

For months and even years I roamed in strange lands, and revelled 
among the grandest works of the Old Masters. I feasted my eyes in the 
halls of science and art till the spirit was weary, and then I threw 
myself upon the works of Nature, and oh ! how poor appeared the 
master-pieces of those whose * hearts of fire and hands of skill had 
wrought such power,’ when compared with those imperishable works 
of the great Master of all ! 

It was after a day spent afar from the haunts of men that I returned 
to the little way-side inn that for the sake of pleasant associations I 
called my home. My landlady had prepared my supper, and beside 
my plate lay a large pacquet of letters from my own loved country. 
Quickly I read that my sister was a widow, and urged my speedy re¬ 
turn, if I would once more see her in life. 

Soon I was on my way to my native land ; but oh! with what 
different feelings I now crossed the ocean. Then it was all life and 
hope; heart and soul were buoyed up with great expectations of all that 
was before me in the great unknown world I was about to explore. Now 
I was filled to satiety. I had seen all, until there was no more to see, 
and still I was weary and heavy-hearted, for the only being on earth 
that I really loved — the only one akin to me — was about to depart. 
How slowly we seemed to move ; and oh ! how earnestly I prayed that 
my beloved sister might at least be spared until I should see her once 
more. Our passage was called ‘ the quickest on record,’ but to me 
it appeared an almost endless one. 

And now, of a calm summer evening, I approached the old homestead, 
our childhood’s happy home. The house was so still that I felt a strong 
foreboding that Death itself was within. With noiseless step, but with 
a quick breath and a beating heart, I stood within the old hall. Afraid 
to move, and yet fearful that by the least delay I should lose the last 
breath of the loved one, I hesitated, for I could not choose but feel that 
she was still there. In an agony of suspense I entered the servants’ 
hall, and knew by the pains taken to suppress all noisy demonstration 
of astonishment at my sudden appearance, that she still lived. An old 
servant at once took me to the room of the dying, for I with a glance 
perceived that life had nearly ebbed out. A few short years had not 
lessened that heavenly beauty. The light ringlets still strayed over the 
pillow, as I had so often seen them in her childhood and youth : where 
would they next lie ? Those slender, maiden-like arms were thrown 
around me, and for a second of time I was happy. Why could I not 
ever hold her thus? For what had I travelled, for what studied? 
Why lavished a mine of wealth in searching into the scientific, the 
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abstruse, if I had not learned one thing, how to defy death, to cheat 
him of his victim ? 

Thus I felt and thus I spoke when my angel-sister gently rebuked 
me. ‘ The ways of God are not our ways. You sin, my brother, in 
speaking thus. All has been done that the skill of man can do, and 
you forget who has gone before me. I shall be reunited to one who 
was dear to me in life, and who will welcome me in the world to which 
I am going.’ A sinking spell succeeded this, and her child was brought 
into the room. A mother’s love looked out of those eyes as die gazed 
upon her child, and exclaimed, * My child! my child ! could she but 
have gone before me, I had died happy. Will you, my brother, be a 
father to my orphan, my Amie ? ’ Taking the sweet girl of three sum¬ 
mers in my arms, I promised that she should never feel the want of a 
parent’s love and care. 

As the sun departed to his home in the west, the soul of my sweet 
sister departed to its home in the skies. Then was I indeed alone ; the 
light of my life had departed, and all was darkness. How I lived 
through the long days preceding the funeral, I know not. I never 
knew ; only that one morning an old family servant came to my room 
and asked me if I would not ‘ like to see Miss Alice once more.’ 
Opening the chamber-door, she left me. It was printed on my heart as 
a picture, and there it still is, as on that bright morning when I entered 
that neat room, with its beautiful occupant. Now, years since, I see 
that white dimity quilt, with its fringe gently waved by the air that 
enters through the bowed shutters. Her books are all there ; the chair 
on which she sat. There is even the pin-cushion, with its little ruffled 
cover. I have taken it in my hands ; it is the same, or just like the 
one she had in her girl-days. Here is even the seat she gave me when 
I last visited her in this room. On the bed lies a still form, and Why 
am I looking at every object in the room save that one? It is all 
familiar; the same that I have so often looked upon before. Now I 
will look, for I have persuaded myself that she is sick and asleep. I 
walk firmly to the bed and gaze, but why have I ? Worlds would I 
give did I possess them, to dream again the dream of the last few 
minutes. ’T is true she sleeps, but it is the blue-veined sleep of death, 
* the sleep that knows no waking.’ 

Again I know nothing till I see the family vault opened, which I had 
never been within but once, and then I was a small boy, and my sister 
an infant. That was to receive our mother. I looked in now and saw 
a new coffin. A still newer one was placed beside it. She had 
devotedly loved her husband in life, and in death they were not 
divided. 

None but those who have passed through the trial know the awful 
loneliness of a house out of which has gone a funeral. We feel as if the 
body has left the chill of death there, and it will need much fire and 
sunshine before we again feel warmth ; we speak in subdued voices and 
step lightly, for are they not round about us still, though invisible ? 

The recollection of the happiness I had enjoyed in this house, and of 
the loss I had sustained, was too agonizing for me to bear, and I deter¬ 
mined to go among new scenes, and if possible give a new tone to my 
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thoughts and feelings. My little niece I had baptized at our village 
church, and then, leaving her in good and faithful hands, I again set out 
on my wanderings. 

In looking over some memoranda made in former days, 1 came across 
one which brought to my mind an infant face which at that time had 
made a great impression on me, as being surpassingly beautiful. - It was 
Rose, my other little god-daughter. I at once determined to seek out 
my quondam travelling companions, and with what direction I had, I 
succeeded in doing this with little difficulty. Fortunate it was that I 
did so, for I found the child friendless and almost homeless. The 
father had fallen a victim to the pestilence that visits so many of our 
Western cities; and leaving his child poor, I found the relatives very 
willing that I should take charge of the little helpless one. I took her 
home with me, and gave her as a sister to Amie, who was delighted to 
have a playmate so nearly her own age. 

And now they have, as it is called, finished their education. They 
are both lovely and beautiful, although altogether different in appearance. 
Their love for each other is such as you seldom see in sisters. This is 
their first evening at home, for they have just returned from school, 
and are seated on each side of me. They are talking over a little fete 
that I am to give them on their coming out. I look into their, pure 
sweet faces, and feel glad that I cannot see what is before them, for 
well I know that time and fate will not spare them the gray threads 
of life any more than the rest of mortals. Pride will enter their hearts 
when they receive the adulation of the world ; and it will be well if 
jealousy does not also have a share in alienating their hearts, now so 
closely united. But what is this ? While 1 am indulging in croaking 
thoughts the sprites have rolled aside the comfortable arm-chairs. 
Amie is seated at the piano, and Bose is declaring that ‘ Uncle shall 
practise a new waltz with her/ I had forsworn the dance with my 
introduction to the gout; but what avail good resolutions when opposed 
to youth and beauty ? Poor St. Anthony resisted divers temptations, 
but when assailed by 4 a laughing woman with two bright eyes/ he was 
no longer spiritual, but flesh, blood, and human nature, hke myself. 
So here we go, round and round. Whew! how delightful it is! I ex¬ 
claim, ‘ Richard is himself again/ for this takes me back to the time 
when I used to dance with the peasants during their vintage. I feel at 
the least ten years younger. 

Confound it all l I have struck my gouty foot against the table-leg. 
I will neither dance or write any more to-night for all the women in 
Christendom. *. *. 

Baltimore, {Maryland.) 


A CONFIRMED TOPBR. 

* His name was a terrible name indeed, 

T was Timothy Thady Mulligan, 

And whenever he emptied a tumbler of punch, 
He always wanted it full ag'in 1 1 
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THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


BY i. SWETT. 


l. 

When man first traversed Southern seas, 
Which wash the cold Antarctic pole, 

And spread the sail to favoring breeze 
Where the Pacific’s blue waves roll, 
From unknown wastes he turned his eyo 
To the blue ocean, hung above, 

And saw upon the star-lit sky 
The symbol of a Saviour’s love! 

n. 

1 The Cross! the Cross! ’ burst from each lip, 
As gazing with delighted view, 

They pressed the deck of their lone ship, 
And crossed themselves, believers true. 
The wanderers, filled with doubt and fear, 
Beheld upon the heaven’s broad dome, 
Far in that Southern hemisphere, 

The emblem of the Church at Home I 

m. 

The hardened sailor’s gaze was turned, 
Amid the lightning’s lurid glare, 

To where the holy emblem burned, 

And courage triumphed o’er despair: 

He saw no more the Polar star; 

Another guide to him was given, 

The Southern Cross, that beamed afar, 
Symbol of home, and hope, and heaven! 


Ye brightest stars on Night’s pale brow, 
Flooding the sea with silver rays, 

Before the Infinite I bow, 

Upon whose throne thy glories blaze! 

Thus shall ye shadow to the soul 
A cross inwrought on Heaven’s bright floor, 
While ages’ noiseless surges roll 
Upon Eternity’s dim shore. 


Yo altar-fires! whose watch-towers stand 
Upon the confines of those spheres, 
Where through the galaxy’s broad band, 
A glimpse of unknown worlds appears; 
Stars of the Cross 1 where man may trace, 
Upon the temple of the sky, 

An emblem of redeeming grace, 

Whose holy light shall never die! 

VOL. XLIV. 25 
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SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


A SKETCH FROM THE COVE. 


Of all the charming days I have spent at the Cove, I think the Sun¬ 
days have been the pleasantest. The mere idea of Sunday, a day of 
rest and worship for the whole Christian world, is beautiful everywhere ; 
but here in this quiet village a deeper hush seems to reign in heaven 
and earth; the birds sing more softly, the waves break more gently, 
and the joy of Nature seems subdued by a feeling of quiet holiness. 
In storm or in sun-shine, the very atmosphere of Sundays here is differ¬ 
ent from that of week-days. The day is kept in this family in the 
most primitive manner. All the bustle of the great farm is stilled ; 
no work being done except that which is absolutely necessary. It is 
truly ‘ a day of rest : ’ and I have often wished that the zealous anti- 
Sabbatarians who hold conventions and make long speeches to prove 
that the Sabbath is not an institution ordained by God, could pass one 
quiet, peaceful Sunday here, and I am sure they would confess that, at 
least, it is the very best of man’s institutions, and as such ought to be 
reverenced. And lest any such eager reformers should chance to be 
among my readers, I will describe the manner in which this lovely 
July Sunday at the Cove has been spent, and they shall judge whether 
the situation of the hard-working man all over the world would be 
benefited, or the reverse, by the abolition of an institution which devotes 
one day in in seven to rest from labor, innocent recreation, and intel¬ 
lectual and religious improvement. I confess that I never understood 
the real value of this institution until I came here; but since I have 
seen its blessed effects, both upon the bodies and minds of the people 
of the Cove, I feel a new reverence for it, and for the wisdom, whether 
human or divine, which ordained it. And I wish to say here, that I 
do not refer to that sanctimonious, half-superstitious observance of the 
Sabbath which exists in so many of our cities, whose gloomy severity 
makes the day intolerable to children and tedious to grown people. 
The institution I advocate is a cheerful, peaceful, and happy one, the 
realization of which I saw at the Cove. 

Every Saturday night the whole tribe of Wilson commence their 
preparation for the Sunday by a thorough bathing process ; and, in 
spite of the bustle and noise which always attends this scene, the vast 
heatings of water, and the crying of the be-scrubbed children, there is 
always something poetical and significant to me in this Saturday-night’s 
purification. By nine o’clock the ablutions are over, and the soap is 
washed out of the eyes of the last red-faced child, and all is still at the 
farm-house. Early this morning the household were astir, and, the 
needful work of the farm being quietly and speedily accomplished, the 
whole family, neatly dressed, with their Bibles and hymn-books in their 
hands, were ready to accompany me to the village church. The good 
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farmer locked the house-door, put the key in his pocket, and after look¬ 
ing over his little flock to see that all were there, we set forth on our 
walk. And a most lovely walk it was ! Our way lay first across the 
Cove beach, which separates the point from the village. The boats 
were drawn up high on the sands, and the little curving beach, usually 
so gay and busy with the arrivals and departures of the fishermen, 
now lay white and quiet in the morning sun-light, while no sound broke 
the silence but the lazy dash of the retreating waves which harmonized 
well with the peaceful spirit of the scene. It was the most beautiful 
of July mornings. The sky was cloudless, and the air, laden with the 
fragrance of the new-mown hay, came ever and anon in gentle breezes 
to us from the fields beyond, as we slowly passed across the beach and 
up the rocky path which led through deep pine woods to the church. 
I had often admired the picturesque situation of this little church. It 
stands on a wooded cliff over-hanging the sea, shaded by a grove of 
hemlock-trees, and from the windows you catch lovely glimpses of the 
sea and the islands framed by the drooping hemlock branches. In the 
pine wood we met troops of villagers coming by various paths to the 
church, and I could hardly keep from smiling, when, in the cleanly- 
shaved, awkward-looking men, in very old-fashioned long-tailed coats, 
and uncomfortable tall black hats, I recognized the merry sailors of the 
Cove, with whom I had cracked many a joke when, in the far more pic¬ 
turesque attire of red shirts and white duck trowsers and weather¬ 
beaten tarpaulins, they hauled their boats up the beach, or spread 
their nets to dry in the sun. But their serious faces warned me that 
my mirth was untimely, and that the spirit of the Sunday was in their 
hearts, and not merely put on with their Sunday clothes. We entered 
the church, and I took my place by the open window. Every thing 
was calm, and solemn, and still. The little church boasted no organ, 
and the only sounds which broke the silence within were the gentle 
murmur of the waves, the occasional song of a bird, the whisper in 
the pines, or the rustle occasioned by the entrance of some member of 
the congregation. At last the minister appeared and the services 
began. Never have I seen the true spirit of worship so entirely car¬ 
ried out as in that humble Cove church. The people prayed with their 
minister, they sang with him, they almost preached with him. There 
was no affectation of a devotion they did not feel ; their earnestness 
was heart-felt; they ‘ worshipped in spirit and in truth.’ There was no 
drowsiness, no wandering of attention; and as I looked at their up¬ 
turned sun-burnt faces, marked so deeply with the lines of care and of 
toil, and yet so beaming with the earnest devotion of true religion, 
those beautiful lines of Keble came to my mind : 

* Oft in life’s stillest shade reclining, 

In humble quiet unrepining, 

Meek souls there are, who Tittle deem v 
Their daily strife an angel’s theme, 

Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr’s palm.’ 

I never before saw such a collection of good faces. There was not 
much beauty among them, if beauty consists in regular features and 
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delicate complexion; but their kind good hearts softened and ennobled 
their rough countenances, and I loved to look upon them. A sturdy, 
solemn race are those Cove fishermen. They sang the hymns with all 
their strength; and if there was more of the roar of the sea than the 
melody of the pine-woods in their voices, their hearty devotion made 
their music sound far better to me than that of the well-trained choirs 
of our city churches, who sing languidly through the appointed number 
of verses with finely-accorded voices, but who, however much they may 
please the ears of their hearers, wake no religious emotions in their 
hearts. But God knows when the heart sings, and I think He heard 
and accepted those hymns of praise and love which ascended through 
the still air on this lovely Sunday morning. 

The simple and fervent prayers of the minister seemed to find a faith¬ 
ful echo in the hearts of his people, and they listened to his sermon, 
which was a pious exhortation to a good life, from the text of the Golden 
Rule, with devout attention. 

At the end of the service, and before the benediction was pronounced, 
the minister rose, and in a troubled voice requested the congregation to 
stop for a few moments, and then called for Simon Carter to come for¬ 
ward. An old man, with silvery hair and bent form r came forth from 
the most obscure corner of the church, and walking with tottering step 
up the aisle, stood in front of the low pulpit, with bowed head and 
clasped hands, while the minister solemnly reprimanded him, before the 
whole church, for having passed the previous Sunday morning in his 
field making hay. In a few well-chosen words he set forth the value 
of the Sabbath as a day of rest and of worship, especially to a working 
community like theirs ; and then, after a short address to Simon in par¬ 
ticular, in which he represented the evil influence which his especial 
example might have on those younger than himself, he dismissed the 
congregation with a benediction, in which he included by name the 
Sabbath-breaker before him. The people rose to go, but still the old 
man remained standing before the pulpit, with bowed head, as if he 
dreaded to meet the eyes of his neighbors with the shame of this public 
rebuke upon him. But the good minister had not preached in vain. 
The doctrine of charity and forbearance toward their fellow-men was 
still sounding in the ears and hearts of his hearers. Their golden rule 
was not laid by as too precious for use, but was coined into kind words 
and deeds for daily life. And when at last old Simon raised his head, 
and walked slowly out of the church, he met with sympathizing looks 
and cordial greetings on every side, and even the minister stopped in 
passing to say a few pleasant, encouraging words to him. At the 
church-door and in the church-yard the villagers formed themselves into 
groups, and talked over the affairs of the week ; the prospect of fair 
weather for the fishing-fleet, which was to sail on the morrow; what 
vessels had been heard from ; and what were due in the coming week ; 
but there was no levity and no noise, and they soon dispersed by differ¬ 
ent paths to their homes. But I lingered in the quiet church-yard, and 
seating myself on one of the low grassy mounds, watched the people, as 
they disappeared one by one, until the last lingering form was hidden 
from my view by the shadowy pine-trees. 
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It was a lovely scene. The place was silent with the indescribable 
hush of a Sabbath summer noon. There was no breeze on land or sea; 
every thing was still, except the soft rush of the tide at the foot of the 
cliff and the whisper of the pine-trees which shaded the graves around 
me. But my heart was busy with what I had seen and heard. Never 
had I been so impressed with the solemnity of public services. Here 
in this little fishing-village the true ideal of worship seemed to have 
been preserved. There was no listlessness, no lukewarmness in their 
devotion ; and one felt, in looking at their serious, earnest faces, that its 
influence would not pass away, but would cheer and bless many an 
hour through the coming week. But why was it so ? Why did I find 
among these rough, untutored fishermen this true religious spirit — such 
sincere devotion ? The murmuring pine and the rushing sea answered 
me. They had been the teachers of a natural religion, which lived and 
worked in the hearts of their simple pupils. God’s voice teaching les¬ 
sons of beauty, and mercy, and love, spoke through His glorious works 
to His ignorant children, and they heard that voice and placed their 
little temple to His worship within sight of their much-loved ocean, and 
shaded it with their ministering pines. 

In the afternoon, Farmer Wilson did not go to church, hut passed the 
time in wandering over the farm with his children, and from my win¬ 
dow I caught glimpses of the happy group, all through the long sum¬ 
mer afternoon, now quietly seated under a tree, now picking up stones 
and shells on the beach ; and then again I saw them slowly lingering 
along through the fields, with their hands full of flowers and green 
houghs. Quiet rural pictures they made, suggesting peaceful, happy 
thoughts; and when at last, as if tired with roaming about, the father 
seated himself in the low, broad porch, and with the children gathered 
round him, sang good old hymns and psalm-tunes, long forgotten in our 
city churches, he looked the perfect embodiment of serene, quiet enjoy¬ 
ment. Since tea, we have been sitting in the porch, watching the sun 
set and the misty twilight stealing over the sea, and listening to the 

distant bells of G-ringing for evening service. The sound came 

upon the wind across the water, now swelling to a loud chime, and 
now dying away to the faintest thread-like tone. An old legend says 
that evil spirits flee away before the ringing of bells. I know not how 
that may be, but surely no evil passion or base desire could resist the 
charm of the soft, sad music, which came to us, as if by enchantment, 
across the calm purple sea, on this most peaceful Sunday evening. 

Suddenly, as we were listening to these distant vespers, the bell of the 
Cove church began to toll. Farmer Wilsom counted the strokes. ‘ It 
is the passing-bell for old George Winthrop,’ he said, as the bell stopped 
at the sixty-fourth stroke. ‘ Death will be a good friend to him, for his 
life has been sad enough.’ 

I had often met this old George Winthrop wandering about on the 
rocks and in the fields, and had been much attracted toward him, on 
account of his pleasant voice and gentle, courteous manners, which be¬ 
tokened a different birth and breeding from that of the people around 
him. He was an inmate of the village alms-house, and his large, 
wandering, blue eye, and child-like laugh, showed plainly the derange- 
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ment of mind under which he labored. But be was one of those per¬ 
sons of whom you would say at once ‘ That man has a history, and a 
tragic one too ;’ and now Farmer Wilson’s words excited my curiosity 
and recalled a purpose I had before formed of inquiring into the par¬ 
ticulars of his life. I found the good farmer very willing to gratify me 
as far as he knew, and the other incidents of old George’s story I ob¬ 
tained from the minister of the village: 

‘ Once on a time, (I believe all true stories begin ‘ once on a time,’) 

the town of G-was a flourishing, prosperous sea-port, sending its 

vessels to every part of the world, and boasting its wealth and its 
merchant-princes. At the time when my story begins, some sixty years 
ago, one of the richest of these merchant-princes was Captain Winthrop, 
a man famed in all the county for his wealth and his liberality. He 
lived in the good old-fashioned hospitable style, ‘ keeping open house,’ as 

it is called, for all strangers who visited G-, as well as for his own 

townsmen. No body gave such grand dinners ; no body had so fine a 
house ; no body drove such noble horses ; and no body had so beautiful a 
son as Captain Winthrop. For the rest, he was a kind-hearted man 
enough, of no particular character, loving his own ease, and liking to 
see people happy around him. But as our story treats more of the son 
than of the father, we will leave the Captain for the present to his 
dinners and his horses, and take a look back into the childhood of our 
hero. George Winthrop was a boy of a sensitive, retiring nature, who, 
losing his mother at an early age, and never having been able to join 
the boyish sports of his companions on account of ill-health, was left 
comparatively to himself, and led a lonely life in his father’s splendid 
mansion. The Captain, who had little time to spare for the education 
of his son, thought that he well performed the duties of a father by 
giving orders to the servants that George should never be thwarted or 
contradicted, but that his slightest wish should be obeyed ; and he was 
satisfied that all was right if George appeared beautifully dressed at the 
close of his grand dinner-parties, to receive the compliments of the 
guests. To a child of a different nature, such an education would have 
been ruin, but George was only a little spoiled by it. His disposition 
was affectionate and yielding, and he needed only to be loved to make 
him happy. He loved his father with an intensity which rather troubled 
the Captain, who could neither understand nor appreciate the delicacy 
of his son’s character, nor the depth of the feeling with which he clung 
to him as the only being on earth upon whom he could pour out the 
warm affection of his heart; and many a time poor George had gone 
to his room disheartened and miserable because his father had joked 
with him about his girlishness, and told him that he must get over such 
babyish ways. When George was about twelve years old, Captain 
Winthrop took an orphan daughter of a very dear friend to live with 
him, and from this time George’s life was much happier. 

‘ Mary Howard was a lovely girl of sixteen, who, seeing with the 
quick perception of a woman the cause of George’s unhappiness at home, 
soon won his confidence and turned toward herself the full tide of affec¬ 
tion which his father checked and repulsed. As time wore on and 
George grew toward manhood, this affection ripened into a warmer 
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feeling. He loved Mary with his w r hole heart and sonl; and she, loving 
no one else, and flattered by his entire devotion, although not in the 
least appreciating its depth, consented to engage herself to him when he 
should leave college. As this time approached, he told his father of 
his proposed engagement, never for an instant doubting his approval. 
He had so long been left to himself in every way that he could not 
imagine that his father would interfere with him now in a matter which 
so nearly concerned his happiness. But he was mistaken. Captain 
Winthrop laughed at his love for Mary as a mere boyish fancy, and then 
laughed again at George’s indignation at his mirth; but at last be¬ 
coming more serious, consented to the engagement, upon the conditions 
that it should be a private one for one year, and that during that year 
George should travel in Europe. Now Captain Winthrop’s reasons for 
this proposition were two-fold. In the first place he did honestly believe, 
as he had said, that George’s love for Mary was a mere boyish fancy, 
and he thought that a winter in Paris would soon cure him of his 
youthful passion. But there was also another very stringent reason 
why the Captain made this arrangement. He had lately been thinking 
of marrying again himself, and in the whole circle of his acquaintance, 
he found no lady so pretty and so sweet-tempered, nor one who filled 
the place at the head of his table so gracefully as Mary Howard. Still 
he had not entirely decided upon asking her to fill that place perma¬ 
nently as his wife, until George told him of his engagement. Then he 
felt keenly how great a loss she would be to him, and he reproached 
himself for his folly in not foreseeing what the natural result would be 
of allowing two young people to be so constantly and unreservedly 
together. However, like a wise father, he offered no opposition to their 
engagement but that of exacting George’s absence for a year. He looked 
upon the whole matter as a childish love affair, which would not stand 
the test of time and absence. George was a mere boy, who would 
soon forget pretty cousin Mary, as he called her, in the fascinating 
society of Paris, and the charming life of Italy. And pretty cousin 
Mary ? Why this must be only a child’s-play to her, which she would 
readily relinquish when in its place she received more attractive and 
rational proposals. So thought Captain Winthrop, and perhaps not 
without reason. His glass showed him a fine-looking man, with hair 
'unblanched by age, and of a noble presence. He would take his chance. 
He could not lose Mary. She had become necessary to the comfort of 
his daily existence, and the picture of his cheerless home without her 
graceful form, and sweet face, and pretty thoughtful ways, haunted him 
continually. Surely there was more to charm the imagination of a girl 
like Mary in the matured affection of a man of his years than in the 
passing love of a boy like George. He would win her and marry her, 
and he thought he knew enough of the world to be perfectly sure that 
when George returned, he would thank him for his wisdom in sending 
him away, and would meet Mary with the calm affection of a friend. 
Now, Captain Winthrop was not a bad man, but he was a selfish one ; 
and if he ever had any uncomfortable twinges of conscience about this 
matter, he quickly consoled himself with the idea, of the truth of which 
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he was thoroughly persuaded — of the transient nature of the affection 
between George and Mary. 

‘ The lovers parted with the usual amount of vows and protestations 
which are proper to such occasions, and for a time Mary felt very deso¬ 
late. But though sweet and gentle by nature, she had no strength of 
character, and could be moulded like wax by a will stronger than her 
own. Of an affectionate disposition and thus easily impressible, she 
had not been able to resist the strength and passion of George’s love, 
although at times its intensity troubled and perplexed her. And now 
in its place she found a quiet, gentle affection, ever watchful for her 
happiness and comfort, which harmonized far better with her own calm 
nature than George’s unequal, passionate love ; and this devotion, too, 
coming from her guardian, whom she had been accustomed to look upon 
as a superior being. How could she show her gratitude for such kind¬ 
ness ? Alas! the way was soon too plain before her. The constant 
daily blessing of a present affection soon weakened, in such a mind as 
Mary’s, the impression of the absent love. In those days a letter from 
Europe was a rare event, and when one of George’s letters, full of pas¬ 
sionate longings for home and love for her, did flash like a meteor 
across her calm life, she was troubled for a day or two, and then sank 
weakly back into the enjoyment of the present. Captain Winthrop 
had taught her fully his belief that George’s love for her was a mere 
boyish folly, and that on his return he would thank her for releasing 
him from an engagement which had become irksome to him. 

‘ And so time passed on, and when seven months of the year had gone, 
Mary was engaged to her guardian, and had written a letter to George 
to tell him of her change of affection. The wedding-day was fixed, by 
a strange coincidence, on the very day which ended George’s year of 
probation, but of this Mary had been too busy to think. George had 
probably received her letter, and his father thought he would pass 
another year in Europe, and had forwarded him the necessary order on 
his banker. And so the preparations went gayly on, and the marriage- 
day arrived. The ceremony was performed in church, from whence the 
wedding-party accompanied the bride and bridegroom to their house, 
where a splendid entertainment was to be given to all the people of 

G-and its environs. On their arrival at home, Mary retired to her 

chamber to make some alteration in her dress, and as she passed on her 
way thither a little room which was especially devoted to her use, and 
which had received the name of ‘ Mary’s library,’ she was startled at 
seeing through the open door the figure of a man extended upon the 
sofa. As she turned to go back and call her husband, the figure, dis¬ 
turbed at some slight noise she made, turned his head toward her, and 
with dismay she recognized George’s well-known features. Her limbs 
failed her, and she was obliged to lean against the door for support; 
but George, not understanding the cause of her agitation, sprang toward 
her, and folding her in his arms, exclaimed, ‘ My own beloved Mary, 
my own, own love ! ’ Tears of joy and excitement flowed down his 
cheeks; the joy of seeing her again seemed almost too much for his 
passionate, loving nature. At last he said, ‘ 0 dearest Mary, how long 
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you have been away! I arrived an hour ago, and the servants told me 
you had gone to some body’s wedding ; and as I did not want to meet 
you for the first time in church, I determined to wait for you here in 
our own little room, where we have been so happy. Why do n’t you 
speak to me, dear child ? Did I frighten you ? You surely expected 
me to-day ? Do you not know what day it is ? Oh! this tedious, tedious 
year! ’ And again he clasped her to his heart, murmuring the fondest 
words of love. And Mary saw it all in one glance — saw that he had 
not received her letter, and that he had returned, loving her even more 
dearly than when he left her. Oh! how terrible was her anguish! 
How could she turn the joy of that young heart to utter misery ! But 
it must be done, and she must do it. Slowly disengaging herself from 
his arms, she turned her face to his, and said, ‘ You must prepare your¬ 
self for a great sorrow, dear George,’ and then while he gazed at her 
with an alarmed look, and seemed for the first time to have taken notice 
of her bridal dress, she said, ‘ To-day was my wedding-day; I am your 
father’s wife.’ George gazed at her siiently, with eyes extended, and 
cheeks and lips from which the blood seemed to have fled for ever. 
Mary tried to take his hand, but it fell passive from her grasp. ‘ Speak 
to me, George,’ she cried. ‘ Did you not get my letter ? I wrote to tell 
you this. Oh! do not look so strangely at me ! ’ But still the poor 
young man stood with eyes fixed upon her face, as one petrified by 
horror. The sudden change from the intense joy of seeing her again to 
this unutterable misery had been too much for him, and when in her 
agony she fell on her knees before him, and implored him to speak only 
one word, to forgive her, he pushed her violently from him with one 
hand, while with the other he seized her bridal wreath and veil, and 
trampled them under his feet; then with a shriek which rang in Mary’s 
brain for many a year after, he fell senseless to the floor. When he 
recovered his consciousness, he was a raving maniac, so violent that the 
strictest confinement was necessary. For years he was the inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. At times he had lucid intervals, and at last was pro¬ 
nounced harmless, and was freed from every restraint; but his memory 
was entirely gone. Fortunately for him, the past was a perfect blank. 
He did not recognize his father, and spoke of Mary, who often visited 
him, as the lovely lady who brought him fruits and flowers. 

‘ Those who saw him at this time describe him as being very beauti¬ 
ful to look upon ; but it was the unintellectual beauty of mere color and 
form, and his uncertain, wandering glance and meaningless smile made 
this very grace of form and feature painful to those who knew his his¬ 
tory. It was not thought best for him to return to his father’s house, 
lest the sight of the old familiar rooms and furniture might bring back 
his paroxysms of insanity ; so a room was fitted up for him at the hos¬ 
pital, which Mary took a mournful pleasure in decorating with flowers 
and pictures. He was always sweet and gentle, but he seemed calmer 
and happier when he was surrounded with beautiful objects. He would 
pass whole days wandering in the woods and on the sea-shore, and 
always returned laden with flowers, and mosses, and bright shells, and 
sea-weeds, with which he took a childish delight in adorning his room. 
Indeed, he was like a child in every thing, and the village children all 
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loved him. His favorite walk from G-was to the Cove. Mary 

and he had been there often in the happy days of their engagement, 
and he seemed unconsciously to himself to have some pleasant, sooth¬ 
ing association with the Cove-beach and the deep pine woods. So years 
passed on, and there seemed no hope that the lamp of reason so fear¬ 
fully extinguished would ever be kindled again ; but he led an innocent, 
simple life, and he seemed happy; and poor Mary, who tried by the 
most untiring devotion to atone for the injury she had done him, was 
grateful even for that. He told her once that he thought he had seen 
her somewhere before, for the sight of her face made him feel strangely 
here, (and he put his hand on his brain,) but he could not remember 
about it rightly; all was dim and misty. 

‘At last Mary died, and a few years after her husband was killed by 
a fall from his horse. In settling his estate it was found that he died 
insolvent. He had been living in the most reckless manner, and had 
met with heavy losses, so that after the sale of his effects and the pay¬ 
ment of his creditors nothing was left for George. But of what use 
was money to him ? The warm sun-shine of summer, a seat by a cot¬ 
tage fire in winter, the simplest food, and the meanest clothes were all 
he asked; and the Cove people loved him too well to let him suffer 
from the want of these. For a long time he lived with them, now at 
this house, now at that, until he grew old and infirm, and then the sun¬ 
niest and pleasantest room in the alms-house was set apart for old 
George. And there he finished his harmless, simple life, and there, in 
that quiet Sunday-evening twilight, while the passing bell rung out 
solemnly over the sea, his gentle spirit sought its home/ 

I afterward heard from the minister of the Cove the following inter¬ 
esting particulars of his death : A few hours before he died he fell 
into a sweet sleep, and when he awoke, those who stood round his bed 
saw at once by the light in his eye that the dark veil which had clouded 
his life had been suddenly removed. He gazed wonderingly around the 
room, and at the strange faces beside him, and then said, ‘ Where am 
I ? How long I have slept ! 5 Then, as his eyes happened to catch 
sight of his hands, which were brown and withered by age and exposure, 
he stopped speaking and looked at them with a puzzled air, and then 
murmured again; ‘ Why, what can have happened to me ? Am I not 
George Winthrop ? Why am I not in my father’s house ? Where is 
Mary ? ’ But at that name a sudden light flashed across his newly- 
awakened memory, and he cried, ‘ 0 God ! I remember it all now! my 
father’s wife ! my father’s wife ! * For a few minutes his agony was 
so great that they thought he was dying ; but after a time he recovered 
sufficiently to listen to the explanation of the minister. The years of his 
mental alienation were now wholly obliterated from his memory, and 
he could hardly be persuaded that it was not the day before that he had 
returned from Europe to his father’s house. He remembered nothing 
that had happened since that day, although Mary’s words, ‘ I am your 
father’s wife,’ seemed burnt into his brain. He listened quietly and 
dreamily to the account the good minister gave of this long interval of 
years, and then asked for a looking-glass. One was placed before him, 
and for a moment he gazed eagerly at the poor withered, white-haired 
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old man who looked so mournfully out at him, and then murmuring, 
‘ 0 God, have mercy! ’ he sank hack upon his pillow, covered his face 
with his hands, and died. Hope, youth, love, beauty, all gone : in that 
terrible moment what was left for him but to die ? 

What a strange, bewildering dream life must have seemed to him in 
that last solemn hour, and what a world of remembrances and of 
anguish must have rushed upon him then! No words can venture to 
portray the feelings of that poor stricken heart. Forty years of mere 
blank existence, then a few hours of such intense feeling, and then 

‘A little fold of hands, 

A little drop of sands, 

And the fluttering spirit stands 
Beyond the Yale, victorious.' 


TO A MUSQUITO. 


Avaunt 1 ye wee bit croonin’ thing, 

That comes wi’ melaneholious wing, 

Sair shadows o ’er my dreams to fling, 

An’ start my rest; 

I’ll warrant now ye thinks ye sing 
As guid’s the best 1 

Ye spin sae noisy ’yont my bed, 

An’ then come skirling round my head, 

My quiverin’ winkers yerk wi’ dread 
O’ your slee bite: 

Ye ne’er-do-weel! I’d see ye dead 
Wi’ sic delight 1 

There, sklentin’ ’gainst my nose ye go, 

An’ whiles a mighty skelp I throw, 

Ye ’re jinkin’ like some dastard foe, 

Baith slee and fell; 

I aimed to crush ye, stick and stow, 

But hurt mysel \ 

Alack ! alack! it’s aye the fate 
O’ them that’s made disconsolate, 

Wi’ rantin’ coofs o’ town or state, 

By unco hap; 

Ilk blow on any beastie’s pate 
Hits them a rap. 

Weel, sin’ ye mean no rest for me, 

Ye maun a moralizer be; 

As fu’ the warld around I see 
O’ waes and blights, 

As i’ the morn my face will be 
O’ ‘skeeter’ bites. 

An’ whiles a-dozin’, I infer 
That he’s the true philosopher 
Wha’ll na for sma’ misfortunes stir 
At ony rate; 

And gangs through trouble’s thickest blur 
Wi’ cheerfu’ gate. 


MERCY MORS. 
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When young Van Trump, the grand-nephew of the Patroon, on his 
return from Paris gave us that little dinner at Delmonico’s in celebra¬ 
tion of the event — a quiet affair of half-dozen ; it was in the dog- 
days, and the family were at Newport, where he was to join them next 
day — which of us would have ventured to predict the events that 
have since transpired ? 

If we did not drink healths, our host pledged some body in a silent 
bumper, and most of us knew it was no body he would he likely to see 
next day at Newport, but Signora Vermicelli, the celebrated danseuse , 
old enough to be his mamma, hut as youthful in looks as my friend, 
almost; whom he had adored in Paris, and in whose society he hoped 
to be for ever blessed — those were his words — so soon as the paternal 
consent could be obtained. I looked at my young friend, whose flax- 
colored moustache had the consistency of down, and who certainly 
ought to have been in leading-strings, with some compassion and more 
curiosity ; for I knew that the paternal consent never would he given, 
and that after a scene, perhaps, and a long fit of the blues, the young 
gentleman would console himself with a country-woman distinguished 
for beauty, or money, or both, if fortune favored, and not be burdened 
with a wife speaking shocking English, and whose face would be one 
thing in a ball-room and another in their bridal-chamber, and whose 
show of cosmetics would doubtless have disgusted him before the end 
of the honey-moon. It would not have done to have said these things; 
for the young fellow had, as he thought, discovered in his Vermicelli 
the woman after our own hearts we are all in search of, and to have 
doubted this or the unalterable nature of his attachment would have 
been to sacrifice our friendship out of hand. So I sat and quietly 
smoked my segar, while amusing myself with the thought of how my 
young friend on the morrow, or at most the next day, for his impatience 
would know no curb, would blurt out the state of his affections to that 
purse-proud, obstinate old fellow, Van Trump, Senior, and how there¬ 
upon there would be a great row, which, as the elder Van is as fiery 
and swears as much, if in better presidential English, as any man of 
his Dutch ancestry, would come to the ears of the occupant of the next 
rooms through the thin partition very likely, and so get wind all over the 
place. Subsequent to which, when my friend here would go about with 
a districted air, namely, with a tie of no character to his neck-cloth, 
caring neither for morning muslins nor riding habits ; or when he would 
stand with a frown upon that youthful brow and folded arms at the 
ball-room door or window, gazing gloomily in upon the wearers of those 
forenoon simplicities, in costumes which would more forcibly recall the 
graces of his beloved and for-ever lost one, would not every body amuse 
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themselves at his expense, and declare it was a pity he had not mar¬ 
ried the signora and never come home at all ? 

But the fun of the thing will be, I reflected, when he comes to look 
upon himself once again as a marrying man, having ceased all on a 
sudden to talk of his Contessa, the lady is titled ; or perhaps he may 
lament that angel to the last, and regard his future marriage as a self- 
sacrifice, a duty owed to his family and posterity. I wonder who the 
fair creature will be, I thought, and how old she will be this time ! 
Ha ! ha ! I would lay an even wager that if he does marry within the 
year it will be a woman double his age, maturity has such a naive 
charm for these youngsters ; but if he wait five years or so, most likely 
he will wed more rationally ; and if he delays longer still, say ten, or 
fifteen, or seventeen circles of our planet, who knows but the lovely 
Mrs. Van may be some body born last year, or year before, or to-night 
for the matter of that ? Stranger things happen, to be sure. Let’s see. 
Here’s my precious young friend who has seen Paris and the ele¬ 
phant— no, the Countess Vermicelli and the elephant—conjointly, 
and who is not, I should say, more than nineteen or twenty. Now 
if Miss What’s-her-name be born in the present year, twenty, and 
let us say seventeen, she will prove a youthful bride, but not at all too 
young for a man of thirty-five or seven. Will you marry her ? Will 
such be your matrimonial fate, young Van ? I mentally asked, sucking 
my segar very hard, and eyeing my host curiously. 

‘ Oh ! come! ’ said the object of my reverie, breaking in upon my 
train of thoughts, though of course knowing nothing of them, ‘ what 
are you staring at me in that curious way for, old fellow ? Do n’t you 
see they have all slipped away to the opera and elsewhere and left us 
two alone. As you are a good fellow and have not followed suit, 
(knowing what a weight I have upon my mind,) I will reward your 
fidelity by showing you what I told you a fib about the other day and 
said I had not got. I had n't it at the time though, you know, for I 
was getting a copy of it made by an artist, in case things should turn 
out all wrong down at Newport, and the governor demand my creden¬ 
tials. I tell you what,’ young Van said, knowingly, stroking his downy 
moustache, ‘ the governor has every dollar in his own hands, to do with 
as he choses, and as I never would give up the original, it’s safest to 
have a copy you know all ready to surrender. Oh! I anticipate a 
brush; you know the governor is so fiery and opinionated : but we men 
of the world understand how to manage such affairs, do n’t we ? ’ 

Was it chance, or was it fate blindly groping like a plant in a cellar 
toward the light, that took us that same night by the door of a fine 
house in a fashionable quarter \ For the sake of our immediate suc¬ 
cessors let us say it was not in the Fifth Avenue, for that street Mrs. 
C. Fysh says very truly is getting extremely low and not at all the 
thing. Mrs. Fysh, you know, is the daughter of an apple-woman ; but 
then she is the heiress of Fysh the money-broker, who prudently died 
after marrying her, which established her claim, and so old Goody 
Two-shoes, with her stall and short pipe, has become a myth already. 

The house, as already stated, is a fine one ; and its elaborated front, 
illumined by the gas-light, caught the attention of young Van, who 
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said * Hullo! * and begged to know — having become somewhat a 

stranger in his native city — who the d-1 this pile belonged to? 

‘ Some intruder into our set,’ my aristocratical friend added, with 
hauteur. 

‘ It is the property of Mr. McKrell, the alderman and millionaire, 
/Eve-millionaire for aught I know,’ I made answer, with the reverence 
in my voice, I hope, due to great wealth. 

But my young companion, who has little reverence in his soul for 
any thing, and I am afraid had drunk a little more of the iced punch 
where we had last been than was quite good for him, would not stir 
until I had satisfied his curiosity farther. ‘ What ? it ain’t the fish-mon¬ 
ger, is it ? ’ said he. 

* No'; but I believe his father was a— some way concerned in that 
branch of commerce,’ I was obliged to admit; upon which little Van 
broke into a laugh. 

‘ Why, he’s to be my father-in-law if I obey my aunt Bo,’ he com¬ 
municated in a tipsy whisper. ‘Ain’t it funny ? You know aunt Bo : 
rich as Croesus and a dragoon in appearance, by Jove! Breaks her leg at 
Mac’s door, and is taken in and nursed for a couple of months, and out 
of gratitude she makes a vow to marry me to the daughter or leave her 
money to a hospital. She’s too democratical for my use and be 
hanged to her ! ’ sap the nephew in a sudden fit of indignation. 

‘ The deuce ! * cried I; ‘ why you never mentioned all this ! When 
did you learn it, and what’s her Christian name ? ’ 

‘ How should I know ? ’ answered Yan rather peevishly. ‘ Old Bo ’— 
this was his irreverent way of naming that estimable lady — ‘ wrote to 
me at Paris about the upsetting of the carriage and the rest. But I 
wrote her back I was in love already — with my countess, you know, 
but I did n’t say who it was — and would marry whom I liked. These 
old women must put their fingers in every pie. I abominate them! ’ 
said Yan, sucking hard at his segar. 

‘ Well, your aunt has n’t built a hospital yet, at least it has n’t got 
into the papers that she has,’ I returned with a grin, ‘ and she is at 
Saratoga now, and the McKrells too, by George ! now that I come to 
think of it. Suppose you go there after paying your respects to your 
governor — incog ., you know, under the domino of that magnificent 
moustache which you sport. Or stay ; no doubt they will look in at 
Newport and find you there, which will do as well, and afford you an 
opportunity of studying the personnel of the future Mrs. Yan Trump 
through the ball-room windows before being presented in form. Miss 
Georgiana is rather ug — not so pretty as she might be, but she is so 
clever ; she will cut you up as fine as mince-meat in a trice.’ 

‘ Will she ? ’ cried my young friend in a passion, and flung away his 
segar with such emphasis that I saw plainly there was little hope for the 
lady, though she had been worth a plum twice over. But there is 
another Miss McKrell, I thought, just from boarding-school too, and 
very pretty I’ve heard, and would have said so but for a sudden idea 
which flashed across my brain. Shall I tell him ? No, I won’t! Time 
will show, I soliloquized, smiling to myself, for I love a clever plot. 

‘ Come now ! ’ said little Yan, who thought I was laughing at him, 
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but does not bear malice, and bad already got the better of his vexa¬ 
tion, ‘ have done, that’s a good fellow ! You know if there were any 
reason in it you might plague me for ever. But where’s the joke ? I ’ll 
never marry any body but the Countess Vermicelli, if she will have 
me, and as for coupling a Scotch McKrell with a Van Trump, Sir, 
the thing is preposterous. Why can’t they marry among themselves, 
eh? ’ asked the heir of the Vans, plaintively, ‘ and leave me alone ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! yes, there’s Mrs. Fysh, and young Codd, her heir, the height 
of the fashion, whose trowsers display even greater stripes upon them 
than yours can boast, my young friend ; and then there would be a new 
spawn of our aristocracy, eh ! d’ ye take ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! of course I do ; McKrell and Fysh ! ’ quoth my friend, honor¬ 
ing the bon mot, which was suited to his capacity and taste; and there¬ 
upon we parted, to meet some ten days later at Newport, whither little 
Van went next morning to embrace his family. 

I was seated in my room in the ‘ Ocean ’ one hot forenoon enjoying 
the national otium sine dignitate , with my feet elevated upon the 
window-sill, drowsily listening to the roar of the surf, and turning the 
leaves of Punch , when T. Tulip Van Trump, Esquire, entered. His 
cravat had not the elegant tie habitual to it, and he had evidently 
waxed his moustache less frequently of late than usual. ‘ Well, my 
boy,’ said I, yawning, ‘ who are you in love with now ? Ten days are 
enough to change one’s mind ten times over.’ 

‘A man loves but once,’ retorted that precocious man of the world, 
sententiously, and took a chair with a sigh. 

‘All up with the signora ? ’ said I inquiringly. Tulip shook his 
head. 

‘ What! the governor do n’t consent to the alliance ? ’ 

‘ No ! ’ said Tulip, with another sigh. And having established him¬ 
self at the other window with a like regard to nationality as myself, tilted 
back his chair on its hind legs and gave his soul over to sombre musing. 
‘ Oh ! well! ’ thought I, observing this over my left shoulder, ‘ if you ’ve 
no mind to be communicative you are welcome to do as you choose, 
you know.’ But it was not the nature of the youngster to remain long 
mute. 

‘ I am the most miserable fellow on earth,’ he said presently ; ‘ I 
do n’t know what to make of it all, and some how I begin to feel that 
insurmountable obstacles are gathering between my — my Vermicelli 
and me. I take out her likeness, both of them I should say, nightly, 
and regard them with tearful eyes. Do n’t laugh at me, old fellow,’ he 
added deprecatingly, ‘ but tell us what to do.’ 

‘ You precious little humbug! ’ said I in return, ‘ what do you mean 
by haunting a watering-place with such a face and cravat-tie as that ? 
You a man of the world ! You are a milk-sop rather, and I have no 
doubt the laughing-stock of every soul in the place.’ 

‘ What the devil do you mean ? You — you shall hear from me, Sir!’ 
my young friend cried in a rage, bouncing up and seizing his hat. ‘ Con¬ 
found the lock!’ he said immediately after. ‘ Will you have the kind¬ 
ness to open your door for me, Sir ? 5 

At which polite speech I broke out laughing ; for the truth was, the 
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knob was wanting, and it required some time and practice to effect an 
exit; and I knew it. ‘ Pooh ! pooh ! 5 said I, ‘ do n’t be angry. Come, 
shake hands and be friends, and tell us all about it. Of course, you 
know I never abuse you except for your good — do I ? ’ 

‘ I do n’t believe you ever do,’ Tulip answered, somewhat dubiously ; 
he was not apt to bear malice, and his passion was quickly over. 
‘ Only keep a civil tongue in your head, and I will tell you,’ he said : 
‘ and I say, old fellow, give U3 your advice, will you ? ’ 

* Of course,’ said I, gravely ; ‘ advice is a thing always adopted. Go 
on ; but no sentiment, mind you, or we shall quarrel again. Sentiment 
in the dog-days ! ’ I growled, unbuttoning my vest, and using Punch for 
a fan. 

‘ Well,’ began little Van, with a smile this time, ‘ you know I came 
down here anticipating an explosion, and prepared to relinquish the 
copy of my signora’s miniature, if need were, but to hold on to the ori¬ 
ginal. You see I — a-am not of age yet,’ he added, rather sheepishly, 
and superfluously too, and my governor might cut me off with a shill¬ 
ing if he chose. But for that, 1 believe I should have married her out 
of hand, and not have come home at all; at least not for the present. 
Do you know she thought of that first, when I was pressing for our 
early union, and tenderly declared she would ‘ nevare, nevare be the 
occasion of my losing the parental esteem ’: dear creature ! What are 
you grinning at ? ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said I. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘ Well, when I had saluted Maman and Azalia, and given them the 
trifles I had brought for each, and to mon pere a magnificent segar- 
case — what a good thing it is he don’t take after his Dutch ancestry 
and smoke a short pipe, ain’t it ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! quite a comfort! ’ 

‘ — studded with brilliants, and engraved with a view of St. Cloud, 
which I saw gratified him amazingly, as evidencing economy in other 
ways in the disbursement of my allowance abroad.’ 

( ‘ You little scamp ! I saw the identical thing in the show-case of 
Ball, Black, and Company, and you know you got it there on tic,’ was 
my thought.) 

* — After making myself quite popular all around, I may say, what 
do I do but march the old gentleman down to the beach for privacy, you 
understand, feeling sure of the governor’s swearing horribly, and per¬ 
haps losing my own temper in the melee, early one fine morning, and 
pop it all out in a breath.’ 

‘ Good ! en avant! as we say on the continent.* 

* Why, of course, you know I thought there was to be a scene and 
the deuce to pay, and — a — I was not quite prepared for what actually 
resulted. I say, old fellow, I could have battled all day for my right 
to make my own matrimonial choice, or maintained the superior beauty 
and perfection — of course I could — of the Signora Vermicelli against 
all the world. But, by Jove! to think that after 1 had run on for half 
an hour or thereabouts in a florid style of eloquence, the governor smok¬ 
ing the matinal segar meanwhile, and offering no word of remonstrance 
in any shape, and I had been in that way encouraged, I rather believe 
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now, to pile it on, and had wrought up my feelings to that pitch which 
makes it imperative on a man to do or be done for, the governor merely 
knocked the ashes off his segar and said, flourishing his gold-headed 
cane in quite a juvenile way, and , as if there had been a dead silence 
preceding his remark , mind you : 

* Fine morning, my boy. Glad you do n’t smoke as much as I do, 
and so can inhale the refreshing sea-air. By George! you tempt me 
to smoke more than ever by this splendid gift of yours, (parenthetically 
taking it out and lighting a fresh weed from it.) The sea-breeze, taken 
betimes, I am told is admirable for the digestion, restores the circula¬ 
tion, expands the chest, and all that sort of thing ; gives me an amazing 
appetite. Hullo ! did you see that flounder bounce out of his element ? 
There he goes again ! * 

I answered something incoherent. Hang it! I believe I must have 
looked like a fool. What the deuce was I to say ? By Jove! it was 
the coolest thing I ever listened to. At first I was inclined to believe 
it was all sham to gain time, and walked along in awful anticipation 
of a storm after all this fine weather. But no, I never saw the governor 
in better spirits or more chatty. By Jove ! it was well he was, for not 
one word did I utter thereafter. From being perplexed and not know¬ 
ing what to make of it, I got in a rage and sullen, and so went home, 
mon fere benignly ignorant, so it would appear, that any thing had 
gone amiss, or that our stroll had been characterized by any great dis¬ 
closure. The whole of them are so, the old lady being the only one 
who showed any consciousness, by bridling a little when I talked glibly 
of my foreign (to be) wife. For you must know I tried that on too. 
I consented to lay aside my native bashfulness, by Jove ! and to talk as 
if the thing were all settled. But, would you believe it ? even Azalia 
is not to be tempted into showing the least curiosity, though, hang it! 
I know they are burning to say something. They listen, to be sure, or 
at least do n’t stop their ears or run away; but if I were to say I had 
met Smith down town, or Brown in the steamer, or remarked that the 
day was sun-shiny or rainy, as the case might be, they would have 
evinced more interest in the intelligence, I am sure. The truth is, I 
came down red-hot, and anticipating falling into a powder magazine, 
you know, but nothing has ensued, and — I might as well confess it 
first as last — I begin to feel uncomfortably chilled by my reception ; 
wouldn’t you, old fellow? ’ 

‘ Of course I would. Well ? ’ 

‘ Well, that’s all. * There is nothing to hang a complaint or sense of 
wrong on, by Jove ! for there is no opposition. No body says any thing 
contra , and no heed is taken of what I say pro. There is no excite¬ 
ment of any kind, you know, which is the chief aggravation to my 
mind, and when I pull out my beloved miniature, I remember there are 
two of them, confound it! and the thing takes a ridiculous turn.’ 

‘Why don’t you burn one, or hang it round your pointer’s neck, 
by a blue ribbon, eh ? it will present a new version of ‘ Like me like 
my dog.’ ’ 

But as my young friend seemed disinclined to notice my counsel, and 
with his elbows on the window-sill and his head between his hands, 
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appeared lost in a reverie, I took occasion to review the little incident 
he had mentioned, coupled with other events, while igniting a match 
against the wall. ‘ What a precious old fox Van, Senior is, to be sure! * 
I mused, with a burst of involuntary admiration; ‘ his abilities are quite 
wasted in private life ! Of course this affair of little Tulip’s is killed 
off; for what lover would i survive under a perpetual shower-bath. I 
would lay an even wager that young ape Prunelle, who came home a 
steamer in advance of this enamored youngster, had told the whole story 
beforehand, and old Van Trump, bless his honest heart! laid his injunc¬ 
tions upon the womankind accordingly. I should not wonder if 
Madame or Signora what ’s-her-name Vermicelli, were forgotten in a 
fortnight. I should not wonder,’ said I aloud, leaning back, with my 
thumbs in the arm-holes of my vest, and tranquilly regarding the blue 
incense clouds of my segar, ‘ to hear the history of a new attachment 
from your truth-telling lips, my youthful Lothario, say in ten days, or 
thereabouts.’ 

‘ No,’ returned Tulip, shaking his head despondingly, and still staring 
out of window, ‘ the world contains but one woman for me; but one 

whose fate I feel—I—a — yes, by Jove, it is ! What the d-1 

brings her here now, I should like to know. Deuce take it! I thought 

I was safe for three weeks at least, and then -’ little Van said, 

breaking off on a sudden, and retiring precipitately from the window 
with a face of alarm. 

‘ Who, not the Countess, eh ? ’ cried I laughing; and putting my head 
out, beheld a tall lady superintending the transfer of a number of trunks 
from a travelling-carriage with truly masculine energy, about whom 
dallied and trotted, with every apparent effort to please, no less a per¬ 
sonage than the pompous and — shall I say ? — rather punchy General 
Cornelius Van Trump, poking the articles enumerated with his gold¬ 
headed cane, and occasionally turning to some one within doors, but 
whom I could not see, from my position, with that flourishing politeness 
for which the old aristocrat is famous. 

‘ By all that’s funny! ’ cried I, looking at young Van, and much 
amused by his dismayed expression, ‘ the nabob — and childless — Mrs. 
Bobbinet! In other words, and as in the simplicity of her heart she 
loves to be called, your aunt Bo ! ’ 

*1 thay,’ whispered Prunelle in my ear that night in the ball-room ; 
Prunelle lisps (intentionally) and is otherwise a puppy; but one need 
not tell one’s acquaintance all one thinks of them; and I believe Pru¬ 
nelle has an esteem for me, if he does consider me rather slow. ‘ I 
thay, did you know the McKrells have arrived ? and, I thay, Mrs. Bob¬ 
binet, too ! Cette femme terrible ! I believe I thall cut and run.’ 

‘ No you won’t, while Miss Georgiana Felicia McKrell is to be 
got for a partner, and you have any hope of—you know what! ’ quoth 
I, in my pointed way, upon which Prunelle smirked, and I believe 
blushed. 

‘ Oh! hang it 1’ he cried, ‘ you are such a devil of an obtherver ! I 
did not think a thoul thaw me call on them thith afternoon — on 
Mithtreth McKrell and Mith Georgie, I mean. Of courth you know the 
other thithter has been taken up — adopted, I believe, curth me if I 
know why—by Mith Bo.’ 
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I nodded. ‘ You and I know a thing or two, hey Prunelle ! By the 
way,’ I added, with a sudden thought, ‘ what do you say to a quiet segar 
in my room to-night, after your allowance of redowas? We haven’t 
had a chat about the munseers since your return, and De Sillery will 
be there, I remember.’ 

* With great pleathure, my dear fellow,’ Prunelle returned with 
alacrity, for the little scamp has not forgotten, though he makes believe 
he has, that his father was a tailor, and likes to he thought hand-and- 
glove with a gentleman horn. 

Now I care nothing for Prunelle, and consider him, as already hinted, 
little superior to a well-trained dancing-dog; hut a looker-on in society 
like myself, who does not dance, has given up all idea of marriage with 
his first youth, and is not inclined to mischief-making, cannot he better 
employed than in playing faithful Mentor to these young Greeks. It is 
no business of mine if my suspicions prove correct; if Prunelle is not 
able to hold his tongue ; and if one of these fine mornings either he or 
my young friend Tulip has an end put to his polking by a hall in the 
hip or thereabouts. Also, it is certainly not my concern that little 
Tulip should or should not tie himself to the cast-off mistress of the roue 
King of Congo, and lose both the paternal fortune and that of the nabob, 
Mrs. Bo. But of course it would distress me, happening under my very 
eyes, just as the sight of either of them drowning, though reading 
a paragraph to that effect in the morning paper would not sensibly 
diminish my appetite, I suppose. Come! thought I — I will pump this 
youngster, at all events, and ascertain what he knows of little Van’s 
doings in Paris. Of course he will be able to tell nothing of this protege 
of Mrs. Bo’s ; but don’t it look -— quoth I, confidentially to myself— as 
if our surmise was near the truth ? There is a certain interest in the 
pursuit which promises to repay the trouble. Mrs. Bo is not the woman 
to do a thing hastily or uselessly ; and after all, it is from her conduct 
only that any thing is to be gathered. I should like of all things to be 
at hand when Tulip does his duty ; the scapegrace will shun his aunt 
if he can, I know, but there is little likelihood of his being able to do 
so for any length of time. As for this Miss McKrell — if Prunelle be 
correct in his information — I suppose it is the same I remember as a 
school-girl a year or two back. This is her first season, of course ; and 
Mrs. Bo — wily old diplomatist — may call her what she chooses, and 
few people be any the wiser -— no body certainly whose society the Van 
Trumps affect.. 

Dear Mrs. Bobbinet! when I call to mind her familiar figure, not at 
all distingue , though a haunter of watering-places, but quite noticeable; 
the energy of character so apparent in that staid New-England face, 
overshadowed by the miraculous lace-cap of which she is so fond — * a 
regular three-decker,’ Prunelle once communicated to me in a whisper, 
with a grin ; her prodigious wealth — every shilling of which Bobbinet 
earned with his own yard-stick, as one may say — and left untrammel¬ 
led to his better half; her independent notions; love of strategy and 
abhorrence of being thwarted; her unbounded patriotism; and above 
all, her distaste to any thing which may be stigmatized as foreign and 
flummery, whether apparent in the fashion of fashionable little Mrs. 
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Tomtit’s transatlantic bonnet, or in the elegant manners of Prunelle 
and his compeers, late of Paris, I really do not know whether to procure 
her nomination for the Presidency of the Womans’ Rights Association, 
or of the Republic at large. 

‘ Mrs. Bobbinet,’ said I, later in the evening, with a low bow to that 
illustrious lady, ‘we still survive under the wings of the American 
Eagle!’ 

Mrs. Bo smiled graciously, if grimly, and said, ‘ Young man, when I 
am Secretary of State, you shall have a diplomatic appointment.’ 

‘ Oh no, Mrs. Bo,’ cried I, ‘ that would be selling my patriotism.’ 

After which exchange of sentiment—amounting to a formula, in¬ 
deed, whenever we met — I had the honor to be presented to Miss 
Angela, as every body said the to-be heiress-in-chief of Mrs. Bo’s mil¬ 
lions, and at present her charming protege. 

‘ It is such an event as this,’ said I, in my gentlemanly way, to that 
young lady, ‘ which really, ’pon honor, makes one sorry to have left 
polkaing to younger men.’ 

Miss Angela, a delightfully bright and pretty girl, in her first round 
of pleasure, at this darted a glance at me, which, with a very slight 
pout of her lip, meant to say, ‘ What a tease of a man! Why you ’re 
a mere cipher in society. Pray talk to Mrs. Bo, will you ? ’ And 
Prunelle coming up at this juncture, with his usual easy assurance, put 
his arm round her waist, and away they went. 

‘ Let’s take a wound,’ he had suggested to his fair partner, who was 
nothing loth, and I heard him add, as they set offi ‘ awful thlow, aint 
he ? ’ to which the fair Angela no doubt assented in her heart. 

However, as I am not of a jealous temperament, and prefer, on the 
whole, to speak well of my friends behind their backs, I only smiled 
and turned to Mrs. Bobbinet. 

‘ Dear Mrs. Bo,’ said I, * when I regard these young men of fashion, 
what exultation do I feel in the thought that I behold the wing-feathers, so 
to say, of our great American Eagle — the actual pinions upon which our 
fame is wafted across seas to distant lands. Prunelle has returned home 
to dazzle, and Paris is no doubt under a cloud. Little Mrs. Tomtit has 
never seen Niagara, but she has the Queen, which is a great deal more 
to talk about. From both, no doubt, opinions have been formed of our 
social state quite flattering to our national vanity. Indeed, with our 
still great forests for a back-ground to our civilization, how could we 
appear otherwise than half-civilized ? The fore-ground wants a little 
more varnish, you know, to bring it out, as painters say, before it can 
make much of a figure — some French polish, perhaps. Is not that the 
reason why Lord Clarendon proposes — with the help of his imperial 
Majesty over the Channel — to arrange our Western affairs of state when 
the Eastern question shall have been settled ? Kind, is n’t it ? Tell 
me, dear Mrs. Bo, was it not the real cause of the exclusion of our 
minister at St. James’ from Parliament on the occasion of the Queen’s 
speech ? You remember, my dear Madam, it was you yourself who 
characterized as ‘ flummery ’ the court style, of our foreign ambassadors, 
long before the issue of the Secretary’s circular. Simple black — I 
wear myself, for the most part — was justly said by Count Nesselrode 
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to be our court dress, and as such entitled to respect, and should have 
been so maintained by our representative at St. James’, had he under¬ 
stood what is always due to one’s self and country. I own I blushed a 
little myself when I read the paragraph relating to that self-inflicted 
indignity. Afler all, then,’ mused I, * it is Jocko, familiar with the 
saw-dust, tricked off in feathers and finery, and disporting himself as 
taught to do, and in constant dread of the ring-master’s lash, whom we 
are to admire with the children ; and not Jocko the free and fearless, 
who grimaces at the world at large from the tops of his native trees, 
uses his prehensile tail as Nature instructs him, to bridge over formi¬ 
dable torrents, and otherwise when and where he will, pulls from his 
neighbor’s orchards the apples of the Hesperides to cram his individual 
pouch! ’ 

‘ Bless my soul ! ’ cried Mrs. Bobbinet on a sudden; she had been 
honoring me with profound attention, and had uttered ‘ poh ! poh! ’ 
quite emphatically when the patronage of Lord Clarendon came to be 
named. ‘ Bless my soul! it’s that jackanapes — yes, it must be my 
nephew, Van Trump ! The mustache thing on his face and tomfoolery 
together, give him the air of a — a little Frenchman. I wonder if the 
scapegrace is coming to do his duty,’ Mrs. Bo concluded, evidently 
divided between the wish then and there to take the youngster to her 
arms, and the equally strong desire to evince a just sense of that truant’s 
misdeeds abroad. 

‘ Why,’ said I, in answer, ‘ he certainly does look foreign in his get- 
ting-up — more Frenchy than the Frenchman with whom he is stand¬ 
ing, Fleur de Sillery, the exquisite and attache ; fine fellow, though, and 
quite a delightful companion Sillery is ; rather frothy, but quite spark¬ 
ling, especially at table. As for their coming this way, they cannot 
help themselves, you see.’ And indeed while I was yet speaking the 
column of dancers bore down upon them in such manner as to drive 
them in, as it were, upon the outposts, and within arm’s-reach of our 
position. 

‘ My dear Van,’ I whispered over his shoulder, ‘ here is your aunt 
dying to embrace you.’ 

‘ The devil! where V Van returned unguardedly, and wheeling 
about, found himself face to face with Mrs. Bo, who, having overheard 
the exclamation, received his salutation following with a very dignified 
elevation of the chin. 

‘ You little fool! ’ thought I, ‘ and your aunt worth a million and 
a half! ’ 

Sillery was showing his teeth, too, apart; he has a rather unpleasant 
way of doing so, his teeth being unnaturally white and his mustache 
jet-black. 

The event might have been awkward, but the redowa broke up just 
then. Van had the good sense or presence of mind to say something 
rapidly aside to Mrs. Bobbinet in the confusion, which caused the old 
lady to suspend the lecture I have no doubt she was meditating, and 
restored harmony. 

Miss Angela, too, came up all flushed and panting, looking like a 
charming bacchante, but quite equal to the German cotillon. 
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1 How warm it is here, dear me ! ’ cried she, glancing out of the cor¬ 
ners of her gipsy-like eyes, first at Van, who had been just presented, 
and was looking at her critically, I thought, and then at Fleur de Sil- 
lery, who was in the act of slipping away. 

4 Oh! of courth — allow me,’ little Prunelle said, taking her fan and 
bestowing the better portion of its enjoyment upon himself— a usual 
trick of his — ‘ number one, firth , you know,’ he would say aside with 
a grin. 

Sillery came back. 4 What a vision of loveliness! ’ he exclaimed in 
my ear; his English, by the way, is perfectly unexceptionable. 4 Ye 
gods! she is like a nymph in a Silenian cortege , and with a garland of 
ivy or vine leaves, and nude to the waist, would be irresistible. Mon 
ami , what name do you call her — not Ariadne, hey ? * 

4 1 call her nothing; ask Mrs. Bobbinet, if you like/ I returned rather 
coolly, not fancying his style of seeking an introduction; and went off, 
leaving the Frenchman stroking his mustache, and no doubt cursing my 
squeamishness. 

END OF PART FIRST. 


THE WAYF ARER. 


8TR0PHE: SLEEP. 

Pilgrim weird who passest by 
With thy stern and steadfast eye ! 
Day is dying in the west: 

On the Ocean’s placid breast 
Sinks the wearied Sun to rest — 
Sun of Ocean born! 

Thrush and linnet cease to sing, 
E’en the eagle droops his wing: 
Turn thee hither, for the night, 
Dreary, dark, forlorn, 

Gathers round thee, dims thy sight: 
Tarry thou till morn. 


ANTISTROPHE: SOUL. 

Grieve I much to say thee No! . 
Yet the darkness unto me 
Shinetli as the light. 

Tarry I cannot with thee; 

Though the eagle leave his flight, 
Onward, through the livelong night, 
I a-wayfaring go. 
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STROPHE: AGE. 

Pilgrim weird, who passest by 
With thy stern and steadfast eye! 
Turn thee hither, for the gale 
Bloweth keen and chill. 

See ! the brook is standing still, 

Clad in coat of mail 
Pity I thy trembling form; 

Breast the driving snow no more; 

On my hearth-stone, bright and warm, 
Hark I the fagots roar I 


ANTISTROPHE; SOUL. 

Grieve I much to say thee No ! 

Brook in icy garb be standing, 

Wintry blasts, in fury banding, 

Whirl the gentle snow 1 
Still my life-blood floweth warm; 
While my garments round me quiver, 
I myself do tremble never; 

Onward, dauntless, through the snow, 
I a-wayfaring go. 


STROPHE: DEATH. 

Pilgrim weird, who passest by 
With thy stern and steadfast eye, 

Turn thee hither, I implore thee! 

For a river dark and wide, * 

In the chasm that yawns before thee, 

Rolls a fearful tide. 

No bridge doth span the torrent fell, 

No boatman tends the shore; 

Nor manhood’s strength nor wizard’s spell 
Giveth thee passage o’er. 


ANTTSTROPHE: SOUL. 

Grieve I much to say thee No! 

Yet I must not, may not stay; 

For my course is onward ever, 

Over mountain, over river, 

Winter, summer, night and day. 

’T is this fluttering raiment only 
’Neath the stream shall find a gravo; 
Onward I shall press, though lonely, 
Treading lightly on the wave. 

And, my robes again regaining, 

On and on and on for ever, 

With the dear God o’er me reigning, 
I a-way faring go. 
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INDIAN JUSTICE. 


BT ‘UNCLE SAMUEL’S SERVANT. 


The Biblical law of * blood for blood,’ ‘ an eye for an eye,’ is probably 
by no people more religiously observed than by the Indian tribes that 
roam over our vast Western prairies. 

An instance of this came under my own observation while spending 
a few days among the lodges of the Pawnees, the best specimens of the 
wild Indians, and the most expert horse-thieves that are to be found, 
from the muddy waters of the Mississippi to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. From time immemorial their hands have been imbrued in 
the blood of their neighbors, and the scalp-locks that grace their lodges 
and ornament their bows have been gathered from the banks of the 
Yellow-Stone; along the tributaries of the Mississippi; among the 
snowy peaks of the Rocky Mountains ; on the green and flowery prairies 
south of the Arkansas ; and beyond the winding Rio del Norte of Mexico. 
The natural consequence of such restlessness and warlike enterprises fol¬ 
lowed. As their spears were levelled against everybody, so every hand 
was against them; and in the course of years they have melted away, and 
their name has ceased to be the word of terror that it formerly was. 
From being able to throw seven or eight thousand wild warriors in the 
field, as they could in years gone by, they can now muster scarcely as 
many hundreds. Still the same spirit animates them ; and while year 
by year they are forced nearer the frontiers of civilization, in order to be 
under the protection of the white man, they present the same indomi¬ 
table front, and offer the same bloody hand to their enemies. At the 
time when my duties called me among them, some four years ago, 
they occupied the south bank of the Nebraska, about a hundred miles 
from where it mingles its warm and muddy waters with those of the 
Missouri. 

The Pawnees are divided into four bands, each band governed by a 
chief, and all united under the direction of a head chief, elected or ap¬ 
pointed by the different bands. At the time referred to, a worthy old 
Indian, by the name of Chef Malin , wore the ermine and received the 
homageof his dusky subjects, while Si-re-cher-ish, the Bloody-Hand, 
a renowned warrior, held sway over the Republican Pawnees, the 
most numerous and powerful of the bands. The Ya-pa-ges, another of 
the bands, was governed by Is-te-ta-pa, the Rolling-Thunder, a young 
chief of great promise, an expert hunter, and a redoubtable warrior, which 
the numerous scalp-locks dangling from his belt fully indicated, and 
withal one of the most finished horse-thieves of that horse-stealing 
nation. Young Rolling-Thunder, after the fashion of his Biblical 
ancestors, or the ‘ Latter-day Saints,’ took to himself several wives, one 
of whom was named La-lu-la, the young and favorite daughter of Si-re- 
cher-ish, the chief of the Republicans. This lady, like some of her 
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white sisters, was addicted to the too frequent use of her tongue, or, in 
other words, she was a scold, an acquirement to which she was indebted 
for the loss of her life, and I to the opportunity of witnessing the act of 
Indian justice which I set out to describe. From the moment that La- 
lu-la entered the lodge of Rolling-Thunder, peace and happiness took 
their departure. Was Is-te-ta-pa unsuccessful in the chase, she up¬ 
braided him for the want of slnll; did he return from the war-path 
without the scalp-lock of his enemy hanging from the point of his long 
spear, she charged him with cowardice ; in fine, there was nothing that 
Iste-ta-pa could do that could elicit an approving look or an encourag¬ 
ing word from his termagant spouse. 

On one of these occasions, becoming more exasperated than usual at 
the stoical indifference of her husband, she seized a piece of wood and 
hurled it at his head. It was her last act, for quick as thought the out¬ 
raged husband, who could submit to any indignity from his wife except 
a blow, sprang to his feet, the feathered arrow flew from his bow, and 
the spirit of La-lu-la was on its way to the paradise of the red man. 
Resuming his pipe and drawing his buffalo-robe around him, he awaited 
the result with apparent indifference. The news spread rapidly through 
the tribe, and crowds of dusky warriors soon gathered around the lodge 
of the murderer. A profound silence reigned in their midst; all knew 
the fate to which their beloved chief was doomed, but none dared to 
avert it. Presently a towering form was seen approaching, and as the 
throng gave way to the right and to the left, Si-re-cher-ish, the father 
of La-lu-la, passed sullenly and silently toward the lodge of the Rolling- 
Thunder. 

Throwing back the skin which concealed the entrance, he placed 
himself beside the body of his daughter; not a tear moistened his eye ; 
not a paternal feeling showed itself on his rigid features. Is-te-ta-pa, 
calmly smoking, and seated in the middle of his lodge, knew that his 
time was come ; he felt that he was about to start on the trail to the 
happy hunting-grounds of his fathers ; but he made no appeals for 
mercy, no efforts to escape. Si-re-cher-ish paused but for a moment, 
when drawing his bow to its full extent, an arrow sprang from it with 
the velocity of light, passed through the body of his son-in-law, and 
buried itself in the ground beyond. The hand which held the pipe 
sank quietly to his side, but not a muscle of his face moved. Sternly 
gazing on his enemy, he sat motionless as a statue. Si-re-cher-ish, to 
complete his work, snatched his tomahawk from his belt, and buried the 
glittering blade in the unprotected head of his victim. Gazing for an 
instant on the now prostrate form, and then drawing his robe around 
him, he stalked proudly away and joined his followers, who were col¬ 
lected together at no great distance. Iste-ta-pa was not dead, but his 
wounds were mortal ; and as he was stretched upon the ground, his 
braves crowded around him, and deep and fierce murmurs of revenge 
broke from them. Grasping their knives and tomahawks, and scowling 
upon the band of Si-re-cher-ish, they only awaited the word to throw 
themselves upon them, and avenge the death of their chief. 

At this moment they were arrested by the faint voice of Is-te-ta-pa, 
who, calling his chief men about him, desired that they would restrain 
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their feelings, and not bring ruin on the nation, for his fate was a just 
one, and that he had brought it upon himself. ‘ Si-re-cher-ish has not 
killed me ; he does not send me to the happy hunting-grounds; I send 
myself.* Asking for his rifle, he placed the muzzle to his head, and as 
the sharp, quick report rang out over the waters of the Nebraska, the 
soul of Is-te-ta-pa took its flight to Him who gave it. Thus died one of 
the bravest and noblest of the wild warriors of the great Western prairies. 
By terminating his own life, he allayed the fierce passions that were 
ready to burst forth, preserving thereby peace and harmony in his tribe; 
and the Yapage and Republican now pursue the buffalo side by side, or 
together follow the trail of their enemy, as in times of yore. 


THE RAIN. 


It comes I it comes I the beautiful rain, 

And the panting fields no more complain; 

The thirsty ground with right good-will 
Of the crystal drops is quaffing its fill; 

And the chary clouds are shy no more, 

But wide-armed sprinkle their jewelled store; 

Old mother Earth is glad again. 

Down, down it comes — the beautiful rain ! 

ii. 

It comes! it comes I and the dust-clad trees 
Fling wide their arms to the welcome breeze: 

It cheerily tinkles down the spout, 

And with merry laugh comes leaping out ; 

And bare-headed boys are under the eaves, 

And birds are drinking from off the leaves; 

And the farmer forsakes his loaded wain, 

To sit and watch the beautiful rain I 

m. 

It comes! it comes I and the pining flower 
Unfolds its leaves to the welcome shower. 

It comes, and the swallow bathes his wing: 

How glad he is to twitter and sing! 

And he chatters away to his little ones four, 

And tells them to look and see it pour; 

And they sit and chatter in turn, and fain 
Would try their wing in the beautiful rain. 

IV. 

It comes 1 it comes! in gladsome glee, 

Emblem of truth and purity. 

It comes I it comes! with its pattering feet, 

And treadeth down the dusty street. 

It comes I it comes! all rainbow-laden, 

To gladden the heart of youth and maiden. 

Ring out the joyous shout again, 

All praise to Him for the beautiful rain I 

CHARLES LELAKD PORTER. 
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Fifty Years in both Hemispheres : or, Reminiscences of the Life of a former Merchant. 

By Vincent Nolte, late of New-Orleans. Translated from the German. In one 

Yolume: pp. 384. New-York: J. S. Redfield. 

* They say,’ in New-Orleans, that this is by no means to be considered an 
authentic book; that the writer has been influenced in many instances in 
the statements which he has put forth as veritable, by personal malice; 
that therefore his revelations are not reliable, and his various anecdotes of 
public men, especially in Louisiana, have but small foundation in truth. 
We are sorry to hear this, for we read his book from beginning to end with 
very great interest. The appearance of candor, or tell-the-whole-truth-ful¬ 
ness of the book struck us as remarkable. Hit or miss, it seemed to us as if 
the writer was jotting down every thing which had reference to the imme¬ 
diate topic which he had in hand. One thing is quite certain, the book is 
an exceedingly readable one; and if it is scandal that makes it piquant, the 
probability is that its sale will rather be increased than lessened by that cir¬ 
cumstance. ‘ Such is human nature,’ unfortunately. Your sharp financiers, 
such as Vincent Nolte proved himself to be, will generally be found, in his 
old age, to have laid by a store of reminiscence that could scarcely fell to be 
attractive; and in his case, the era in which he lived, and the interests with 
which his own conflicted, or were in unisoD, add to the excitement which his 
narrative occasions. It is well and forcibly remarked by K The Churchman ’ 
religious journal, that ‘the busy head of the great commercial speculator 
teems with the wants and necessities of all nations and races. There is not 
a force in political government or social movement which he must not take 
into his account. There is not a current on the ocean or in the air, a river 
penetrating the land or a mountain interposing a barrier, which he can afford 
to be ignorant of. The whole range of physical geography must be known 
to him; every item of scientific inquiry ; and the more complex moral rela¬ 
tions of men in states and society. The winds are his trade-winds, the ocean 
ohannels are his high-roads, which he must hit with accuracy or lose the 
profit of his adventure; he must watch for the unknown forces which lie hid 
in air and water, the secret recesses of nature, and the capabilities of art, 
ready to supersede his model ship, his steam-engine, or his railway. He 
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must weigh the counsels of kings and emperors, and be cognizant of the 
whims and frivolities of their subjects; for fashion is no unimportant moving 
power in his enterprises. Though the great financier whom we are describ¬ 
ing is not necessarily a merchant, his operations are, as it were, the quintes¬ 
sence of the pursuits of the whole mercantile world. When we look at the 
contingencies and vicissitudes to which his most prudent calculations are 
exposed, as in the outbreak of an earthquake, or a revolution destroying a 
city or a government, a declaration of war, or a higher edict of famine or pes¬ 
tilence, the transfer of trade by conquest or discovery, or a new invention, it 
must be admitted that the lives of these great commercial regulators are at 
least as full of adventure as the intriguers and desperadoes to whom we com¬ 
monly assign that sort of attraction.’ 

We present a couple of extracts, made to our hand by the excellent journal 
from which we have quoted, for the reason that our own copy of the book, 
after perusal, was 4 conveyed ’ away by some good-natured friend, and it has 
not yet reappeared upon our sanctum-table. In the year 1796, when our 
author (seventy-four years of age when he writes, looking back upon the 
past) was a young clerk in a counting-house at Leghorn, he saw Napoleon 
for the first time, whom he thus describes: 

* I wanted to see the young hero, the man of the day, who, although not yet twenty- 
eight years of age, had made such havoc among the gray-beard commanders of the 
Austrian army, and could not make up my mincf to stay nailed to my desk, copying 
news concerning oil, soap, and Spanish liquorice, while this human phenomenon was 
to be seen in the near vicinity; for I have already stated that the grand ducal palace in 
which he quartered was separated from our establishment only by the mayoralty, the 
Palazzo della communita. So, I managed to slip out of the house by stealth, and to 
advance a few steps to the corner of the street whose entrance is formed by the two 
palaces. Here a coach was in attendance for the French commander, and I stood by, 
waiting until he should come out. At length he appeared, surrounded by a number of 
officers. I saw before me a diminutive, vouthful-looking man, in simple uniform; his 
complexion was pallid and of almost yellowish hue, ana long, sleek, jet-black hair, like 
that of the Talapauche Indians of Florida, hung down over both ears. This was the 
victor of Areola! While he was taking his place on the right-hand seat in the carriage 
and waiting for his adjutant, I had a moment’s opportunity to examine him with atten¬ 
tion : around his mouth played a constant smile, with which the rest of mankind had, 
evidently, nothing to do; for the cold, unsympathizing glance that looked out of his 
eyes showed that the mind was busied elsewhere. Never did I see such a look! It 
was the dull gaze of a mummy, only that a certain ray of intelligence revealed the inner 
soul, yet gave but a feeble reflection of its light. Macbeth’s words to the ghost of 
Banquo would almost have applied here: ‘ there is no speculation in those eyes,’ had 
not what was already recorded, and what afterward transpired, unmistakably shown 
the soul that burned behind that dull gaze.’ 

The writer’s onward history and his personal character are briefly cha¬ 
racterized in the annexed sentences: 4 He made his way upward, by his 
spirit and energy, to the confidence of the house of Hope and Company, of 
Amsterdam, and was sent by them, in 1805, to America, to negotiate a sys¬ 
tem of trade by which the silver accumulated in Mexico should be trans¬ 
ferred to Europe. For this purpose he established himself at New-Orleans, 
where he received the European consignments sent by them to Vera Cruz, 
and received the specie in return ; enjoying a monopoly of the business for 
bis employers in Europe — who were to be traced back to royal parties in 
Spain and France — by the licenses for the trade with her colonies which he 
held from the Spanish government. This was an enormous business, which 
brought him into a position of great importance, and the details of which 
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introduce us to some of the chief financial men on the continent, of his 
time. , He is remarkable for an * instinct of adventure: ’ ‘ He is always pre¬ 
sent on great emergencies. He is ship-wrecked on the Atlantic and nar¬ 
rowly escapes with his life; he has a leg and arm broken by being thrown 
from his carriage and his horse; he is acclimated by the yellow fever and 
two or three duels at New-Orleans; he is violently rocked in a flat-boat by 
an earthquake on the Mississippi; he is a soldier in the conflict at the battle 
of New-Orleans; the chum of Lafayette in his Southern travels; beside a 
hundred adventures which belong to the curiosities of experience of a gen¬ 
tleman and financier. He was a bold, self-reliant speculator, fond of plea¬ 
sure and excitement, courageous and generous, and withal an accomplished 
man in the arts and literature, with an inquisitive love of character, always 
ready to study men and manners, in the back-woods of America, or in the 
profligate civilization of Paris.’ We close our meagre and insufficient notice 
of this various, ‘matter-full’ volume with the subjoined anecdote of our late 
fellow-citizen, John Jacob Astor, which will not be regarded as fabulous, 
we fancy, by any reader who may have known the subject of the story: 

‘ He was compelled by a physical infirmity to repair to Paris, where he could avail 
himself of the sKillful assistance of Baron Dupuytren. The latter thoroughly restored 
him, and advised him to ride out every day. He frequently took occasion himself to 
accompany his patient on these rides. One day—and this anecdote I have from 
the Baron’s own month — when riding, he appeared by no means disposed to con¬ 
verse : not a word could be got out of him; and at length Dupuytren declared that he 
must be suffering from some secret pain or trouble, when he would not speak. He 

E ressed him, and worried him, until finally Astor loosed his tongue. ‘ Look ye, Baron! ’ 
e said, ‘ how frightful this is! I have here, in the hands of my banker at Paris, about 
two million francs, and cannot manage without great effort to get more than two and a 
half per cent per annum on it. Now, this very day I have received a letter from my 
son in New-York, informing me that there the best acceptances are at from one and a 
half to two per cent per month. Is it not enough to enrage a man? ’ ’ 


Noctes Ambrosian.®. By the late John Wilson: Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, Author of ‘The 
Isle of Palms,’ etc.; and William Maginn, J. Gr. Lockhart, James Hogg, etc. With 
Memoirs and Notes by R. Shelton Mackenzie, D. C. L., Editor of ‘ Sheila Sketches 
of the Irish Bar.’ In five volumes: pp. 2300. New-York: J. S. Redfield. 

We do not greatly affect the exclamatory style of expression; but we 
cannot at this present avoid saying: ‘ What a fund of varied reading is here! 
— how appreciative and profound in criticism! — how abundant in wit! 
how teeming with knowledge ! — how trenchant in satire! — how replete with 
humor! — how touching in natural pathos! — what observation of Nature, in 
all its varied forms and phases! —what admiration of all manly sports! —what 
love of all that is lovely and lovable in woman and in man! ’ Do not count 
this extravagant praise. Take up these volumes at intervals—for that is the 
true way to read them — and no reader will fail to find some one of the cha¬ 
racteristics we have indicated abundantly displayed; sometimes, too, gro¬ 
tesquely or amusingly alternated. But the fame of the 1 Noctes ’ is world¬ 
wide, and small need is there that we should enlarge upon their merits. It 
requires only that we should call especial attention to the excellent manner 
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in which the volumes have been collated and edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 
He has given us a complete edition of the 4 Noctes,’ with numerous notes 
and illustrations necessary to a true understanding of the allusions with 
which the work is crowded, and the personal satire which it contains. A 
literary life, the greater part of which was passed in England and Scotland, 
gave the editor a familiar acquaintance with most of the individuals and 
events treated of in the volumes, and well qualified him for the task of 
which he has acquitted himself with such marked ability. Speaking of this 
feature of the work, a contemporary very justly remarks: 4 We may notice 
this edition of the 4 Noctes ’ as in reality an original work. No small por¬ 
tion of its pages is from the pen of the erudite editor. Such a fund of 
anecdote, reminiscence, and personal characterization as he has interwoven 
with the text is rarely put in print Dr. Shelton Mackenzie is most sin¬ 
gularly qualified for his task. • Whatever may be thought of the claims of 
modem prophets in general, he is unmistakably a man with a mission. He 
was born to complete the work which Boswell left unfinished. His head 
teems with gossip about British literary men of this century; his port-folio 
still more so. He is a living biographical dictionary. The patience with 
which he collects the most minute facts in regard to the subjects of his pen 
is astounding, frightful, incredible. He throws off the complicated details 
of genealogy, personal relations, bibliographical history, with as much ease 
as if they were the jokes of a club-room. He shows no traces of wea¬ 
riness with his work. His vigilance is perpetual Our reminiscent Homes 
never nods. Not a suggestive name, or incident, or remark escapes his 
sleepless eye. And his notes and illustrations are as interesting as they are 
copious. They furnish important materials for the literary history of the 
age, and are not surpassed for their fascinating qualities as 4 light reading ’ 
for a summer afternoon. Even without reference to the delightful ‘Noctes,’ 
the present work, accordingly, deserves a high place among the current 
popular volumes of amusement and instruction.’ In addition to the exten¬ 
sive body of notes with which Dr. Mackenzie has illustrated this edition, 
he has given a curious account of the origin and progress of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and carefully-prepared memoirs of Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg, and 
Maginn, the bibulous quaternion to whom the concoction of the ‘Noctes’ 
has usually been ascribed. The celebrated Chaldee Manuscript , which on 
its first appearance in Blackwood made Edinburgh too hot to hold the pub¬ 
lisher, and was at once suppressed, is here reproduced in its complete origi¬ 
nal form. Both on account of its peculiar character and its desperate 
scarcity, this relentless, audacious satire may be reckoned among the genuine 
curiosities of literature. Apropos of the 4 Chaldean Manuscript : ’ some 
nine or ten years ago a correspondent, originally from 4 Auld Reekie,’ served 
up in these pages a 4 Chaldean Chronicle of Gotham ,’ describing a club of 
gentlemen who were accustomed to dine together once a week in an 4 upper 
chamber * of Windust’s restaurant, which we think Dr. Mackenzie will 
admit falls little short of the original 4 Manuscript ’ which created such an 
excitement in Edinburgh. As we have thousands of readers now who were 
not then upon our books, we venture to reprint the 4 Chronicle ’ in this 
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place. Our old friends, Recorder Tallnadge, Professor Mapes, the 4 Laird 
o’ Wallabout,’ and the learned ‘scribe with a countenance like unto the sun,’ 
will at least smile to see our weekly club renewed again in print: 


A ND there dwelt in the city of Gotham a man 
whose habitation was in a cavern, in which 
were many mansions, and whose name was like 
unto the storms of heaven. 

2 For the name of this man was as the Wind 
that bloweth where it listeth, and as the dust of 
the earth. 

8 1 And he dealt in the good things of this life : 
4 And strong drink. 

5 And in the cavern of this man was an upper 
chamber, in which much people did congregate. 

6 And they did eat, drink, and were merry; for 
they wist not that it was wrong temperately to 
enjoy the ‘ kindly fruits of the earth,’ and the 
wine of the vineyards thereof. 

7 And the chief of these men sat in high places; 
yet nevertheless he cast off his robes, and became 
as one of the people; yea, and he was comely to 
look upon. 

8 And this man was fair of speech, and in his 
tongue was the law of kindness. 

9 And the widows and the virgins, yea, even 
the married women of the city of Gotham, wor¬ 
shipped him: 

10 And worshipped he them. 

11 And after him there came to the mansion of 
the man whose name was like unto the storms of 
heaven, a citizen of short stature, and whose 
countenance was like unto the cherubim and the 
seraphim, whose heads are engrafted on the tomb¬ 
stones of the ancients. 

12 But he preached unto the multitude in an 
unknown tongue : 

18 Because they did not understand the wisdom 
of the words which he uttered. 

14 Howbeit, when he asked of them concern¬ 
ing their understanding of the words which he 
preached, they answered and said unto him, 
‘ Yea, verily, we do understand the wisdom of thy 
words : 1 

15 But they lied in their throats. 

16 Nevertheless this man was upright in the 
face of the Lord, and he remembered the widow 
and the fatherless, and forgat them not 
CHAP. II. 

A ND one of the people which did congregate 
in the cavern of the man whose name was 
like unto the storms of heaven, dwelt afar off, 
even beyond the river of Jordan. 

2 And there was a Wall-about his dwelling, 
and he wore a coat of many colors. 

8 Nevertheless this man dispensed his sub¬ 
stance with a free hand and a bountiful, to all who 
entered his gates: 

4 And the Lord prospered him, for he loved 
his fellow-men. 

5 But he wrangled with the man whose face 
was like unto the cherubim on the tomb-stones 
of the ancients. 

6 And after they had disputed for a long space, 
the one said, ‘ I have conquered.’ 

7 1 But the other answered and said, ‘Lol I 
have conquered thee this day.’ 


8 Nevertheless they remained steadfast in their 
friendship, and they did eat and drink together as • 
before. 

9 And the words which they uttered passed 
for naught. 

10 And yet another man came into the upper 
chamber, who was well-favored. 

11 And all the men of Gotham, yea, and like¬ 
wise the women thereof turned their hearts to¬ 
ward him; for he also was fair to look upon. 

12 And this man delivered unto the people from 
time to time, even once every full moon, a book 
of surpassing wisdom. 

13 For in it was engraven the wisdom of the 
wise in all the region round about. 

14 And the name of this book was like unto 
the Great Enemy’s, and the color of the covering 
thereof was as the firmament of heaven. 

15 And the young men and maidens of Gotham 
yearned for the book, for great was their admira¬ 
tion thereof. 

CHAP. III. 

A ND it came to pass that while these men were 
making merry in an upper chamber, there 
came a sound like unto the sound of an horse¬ 
man horsing upon his horse. 

2 And there appeared in their midst a scribe, 
of a countenance like unto the sun in the bright¬ 
ness of his rising, and of much learning in the 
law. 

3 And when he looked around, and saw the 
loaves, and the fishes, and the fowls of the air 
spread before him, and likewise the hidden trea¬ 
sures of the sand, he pronounced them good. 

4 Because he w as an hungered or athirst con¬ 
tinually, and greatly coveted the companionship 
of his brother-scribes. 

5 Howbeit, he was a friend to the poor, and to - 
him that cried in the highways of the city. 

6 Moreover, when even was come, he played a 
strain upon a wind-instrument 
7 Now it came to pass that when the man who 
was a scribe, and a man of much learning in the 
law’, beheld the fowls of the air, the fishes of the 
sea, and the hidden treasures of the sand, he did 
laugh in his heart 

8 *1 But w T hen the men asked of him concern¬ 
ing his mirth, he answered and said unto them, 
‘Yea, verily, I cannot answer.’ 

9 And the man whose countenance was like 
unto the cherubim took from under his girdle 9 
box of curious workmanship, inlaid with gold, 
made by the hands of a cunning artificer. 

10 And when he had opened the box, he took 
therefrom a weed of strong flavor, which*he put 
into his mouth, and did chew it even as the ox 
cheweth his cud. 

11 And he returned the box of curious work¬ 
manship back to the place whence it came. 

12 And after the men had partaken of the 
feast, they left the cavern, and the mansions 
thereof, and went on their way rejoicing. 


The volumes, which are well executed typographically, contain portraits 
of Wilson, (an almost perfect 4 counterfeit presentment ’ of Mr. Valentine, 
clerk of the Common Council,) of the Ettrick Shepherd, Dr. Maginn, and 
Lockhart. The latter answers Willis’s description exactly: ‘His mouth 
indicates a constant attempt to whistle .’ 
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Fashion and Famine. By Mrs. Ann S. Sf ephens. In one volume: pp. 426. New- 

York: Bunce and Brother. 

This voliime has met with remarkable favor at the hands of the American 
public, having already passed through several large editions. It is conceded 
by the general press to be a work of much power, and one that reflects great 
credit upon the author. Our copy was sent, before we had leisure even to 
glance over its pages, to a friend who was slowly recovering from a nervous 
fever; and so exciting were its scenes that he was compelled to forego its 
perusal until his health was restored. Since that period the work has gone 
the rounds of a large family, who are loud in its commendation, and still we 
miss it from the sanctum-table. The ‘ Times' daily journal remarks of it: 

* We have read this novel through: we began it from a sense of duty, read it from a 
sense of pleasure, and finished it because we could not help it without violating the dic¬ 
tates of curiosity, not always so commanding. The characters most of them are well 
drawn. Jacob Strong, the market-woman, and the old man are most sharply marked; 
the little girl, the lad she marries, and Ada Leicester least so. Jacob is a character, 
but we never have met his counterpart in real life. We suspect it would be hard to 
find him. The market-woman we know very well: we have had our poultry of her and 
our sausages for teu years. She makes the sausages herself: it is not every body’s you 
would trust. The scenes that show the nicest workmanship are the starvation and the 
prison scenes, in both of which the two old people are the actors. How sharp hunger 
can for a moment hide the ties of love that has lived for scores of years, and how, 
again, the agony for the life of a husband can quicken the memory to the perception of 
past events that were never witnessed, are here finely exhibited. The moral of the tale 
is good. No one will be the worse for reading it, and on those who are not the readers 
of too many novels it will make a lasting and a good impression/ 


Hills, Lakes, and Forest-Streams : or, a Tramp in the Chateaugeay Woods. By S. H. 

Hammond. In one volume: pp. 340. New-York: J. C. Derby. 

How easily you can tell a genuine lover of Nature! Take a half-and-half 
sentimental city-bred young gentleman and transport him into some primeval 
wilderness, where the scent of cedars, the fragrance of birch, the glance of 
running waters, and the shimmering of sun-light through dense foliage upon 
the cool mossy ground shall ‘ attract his notice,’ and ten to one he will 
pump vp a ghost of emotion and pronounce it ‘Be-yew-tiful! ’ — but he will 
tire of it in half an hour, and his pseudo-enthusiasm will ooze away with 
the velocity of Bob Acres’ courage. The author of this volume is a man of 
a different stamp. His heart is in the woods, and he loves to be alone with 
God upon the mountains. His admiration lasts all the afternoon, and over 
night. Even while 

-‘ Sleep his eye-lids fills, 

His spirit seems to walk abroad 
AmoDg the mighty hills/ 

The work under notice consists of a series of letters originally penned for 
the Albany State Register , a journal of established character and influence. 
Their unpremeditatedness is a very great charm. They evidently ‘sprung 
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from the occasion,’ and were not an after-thought. They present a varying 
and very graphic picture of the author’s ‘tramp’ through the northern 
counties of our glorious ‘Empire State,’ and contain adventures with dog, 
rod, and gup, that must make it a very desirable book for the sportsman. 
‘ The writer is an enthusiastic lover of these manly sports, and is a philoso¬ 
pher and moralist withal, who intersperses his narrative with reflections that 
are replete with interest for the general reader.* We like a good fisherman. 
We scarcely ever knew a good fisherman who was not a ‘ good fellow.’ 
There is something in the ‘ gentle craft ’ that knits mutual lovers of it in 
bonds of close communion. Izaae Walton was a ‘good man, and a pious; ’ 
but he tells us, that of all the Apostles he esteemed Peter the highest, 
because he was a good fisherman. 


A Journey to Central Africa : or. Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile. By Bayard Taylor, Author of * Views Afloat/ * Eldo¬ 
rado/ etc. In one volume: pp. 500. New-York: George P. Putnam and Com¬ 
pany. 

Here is a volume (with elegant tinted plates and engravings on wood) 
which will go far to increase the already widely-extended and enviable repu¬ 
tation of the author. A considerable portion of the work is now published 
for the first time: the remainder has appeared from time to time in the 
form of letters, in the columns of the Tribune daily journal, whence they 
have been widely copied in extracts, and elicited deserved praise. Bayard 
Taylor is a born traveller. Annoyances do not vex him, nor stay him in 
his course. Over burning sands, across deserts, voyaging on ancient rivers, 
ascending mountains, he is the same imperturbable ‘ go-ahead ’ adventurer; 
and always with an eye to see and a hand to record all that is of interest in 
his track. To one preeminent merit of Mr. Taylor we can abundantly tes¬ 
tify. You may rely with as much certainty upon the perfect accuracy of 
his sketches as you can upon scenes taken by a daguerreotype. We once 
travelled side by side with our author in a rail-car for some three hundred 
miles, through an exceedingly picturesque and diversified region. Without 
taking a note, or, so far as we could see, a memorandum of any description, 
Mr. Taylor re-produced the next day, in the journal with which he was 
connected, a moving panorama, as it were, of all that he had witnessed 
which was worth remembering and recording. It is for this reason, among 
others, that Mr. Taylor is so much admired as a traveller. We feel abso¬ 
lutely certain that his are no mere ‘ traveller’s stories/ and that, whether he 
describes men, manners, or scenery, or gives vent to his own emotions, you 
have the true thoughts and observation of a sensible, conscientious man. 
We commend his volume to the cordial favor of the public. We know of 
no similar work into which so much and such varied information has been 
crowded, touching countries and peoples seldom treated of, and never with 
the fullness of detail which is here presented. The book is well executed, 
upon good paper, and embellished with a very faithful portrait of the author 
in oriental costume. 
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Spenser and the Fairy Queen. By John S. Hart, LL.D. In one volume. Phila¬ 
delphia: Hayes and Zell. 

The elements of success in the United States are so great and diversified 
that ‘ while there is life there is hope/ and thousands who attained their 
majority without the benefit of a classical education, are daily finding them¬ 
selves in a condition to devote more attention to self-culture. In the old 
world, the sons of mechanics and tradesmen are considered as extremely for¬ 
tunate if they rise to the rank of the successful in their father’s calling, while 
here the very reverse is the expectation. ‘ Excelsior * is the national motto, 
and every generation fails in its aim if it has not planted the family standard 
on a higher platform. And the ambition is well founded, since, in the 
absence of any legalized or arbitrary standard of distinction, the field of pre¬ 
ferment is open to all, and success waits upon native ability and energy. It 
would be an easy task to show that very many of our greatest men have 
been self-made — a terril sometimes implying the want of a classical educa¬ 
tion, but always significant of strong intellect and force of character. 

To such men, and especially to those who find it next to impossible to 
keep up with the current literature of the day, this book supplies a great 
desideratum. We cannot imagine a more agreeable or appropriate method 
of introducing Professor Hart to the general reader than by allowing him to 
reappear in his modest and unassuming prefatory introduction: 

* The present Essay is an attempt to reproduce, under modern forms, some of those 
agreeable ideas which instructed and entertained a former generation. Spenser was 
once regarded as one of the great store-houses of moral and intellectual truth. But the 
fashion of literature changes, and the Fairy Queen has now become not unlike a half- 
decayed and unfrequented cathedral of the olden time. The object of the Essayist is to 
remove something of the repulsive gloom that has gathered around this venerable pile, 
to brush away a portion of the dust and cobwebs, and to throw once more the cheerful 
light of heaven upon its untold splendors; in short, to make this famous shrine, if 
possible, once more a favorite resort, not merely for tne lovers of the antique and the 
curious, but for all the genuine votaries of truth and goodness/ 

Leaving the many classical beauties of Spenser to be pointed out by other 
admirers, we choose rather to make use of our author’s essay to impress 
upon the minds of the present generation the utility and practicability of the 
lessons taught in the original; and here it may be remarked that we should 
travel back to lessons of purity, taught in all their intrinsic beauty and truth 
at that early day, and hold them up for public admiration with profound 
delight. That Spenser should have been so preeminently pure is the brightest 
gem in his dazzling coronet. While there are gems in very many of the old 
writers-which have become, as it were, * household gods ’ in literature, which 
we should see forgotten with unfeigned regret, the whole world is directly 
interested in the preservation and familiarization of the writings of one so 
eminently chaste in his precepts as Spenser. As a moral teacher in the 
most attractive form, the benefits to be derived from his modernized works 
are incalculable. Many of the subjects have a direct bearing upon some of 
the leading reforms now agitated. Every advocate of temperance should be 
familiar with the adventures of Sir Guyon, of which our author makes a most 
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happy and elaborate production, winding up with the following graphic 
summary : 

‘ Such is the legend of Sir Guyon, or of temperance. Well hath he approved himself 
a worthy knight—one in whom the appetites, the passions, and the affections are all 
brought into subjection to reason — who pursues the even tenor of his way, unseduced 
by pleasure, unmoved by rage, unbought by gain — in whom temperance is not tame¬ 
ness, nor composure death — whose me is labor, whose end is glory, whose guide is 
reason, whose means are truth — and. finally, who gets an easy victory over others, 
because he has first mastered himself/ 


Our author’s wonderful power of analysis is exhibited in a whole range 
of characters, such as Belphcebe, Amoret, Scudamour, Radigund, Mirabel, 
Pastorel, etc., etc., which, beside showing his entire knowledge and apprecia¬ 
tion of Spenser, evidences an intimate acquaintance with the human heart 
We should like to quote them all, but have only room for Belphcebe and 
Amoret: 


* Belphcebe is Spenser’s idea of absolute virginity—of a being possessing all womanly 
perfections, except that which is most characteristic — having all the grace and deli¬ 
cacy of her sex, without its dependence—not like Britomart, unloving because she has 
not seen the right one, or not appearing to others to love because she successfully con¬ 
ceals her feelings: but one who can pity the misfortunes or admire the noble qualities 
of a man as she would those of a woman; who does not love, because in the composi¬ 
tion of her heart there is no mixture of that subtle element on which love feeds; wnose 
want of love is not want of feeling, nor the result of disappointment, much less of 
chagrin; who can sympathize with the pains and alleviate the distresses of a wounded 
squire, as she would those of a younger brother; in whose bosom there is no latent, 
undeveloped want; to whose eyes the magic mirror of Merlin would reveal only a group 
of sisterly nymphs, a medicinal herb, or a wounded deer; in whose tender ana graceful 
stalk (to vary yet once more the expression) neither the germ has been retarded by 
late spring, nor the bud blasted by untimely frost, nor the flower already faded ana 
fallen, but its sap, by native constitution, contains only that element which produces 
branches and leaves — a plant, flowerless indeed, but graceful, unchanging, perennial, 
green. 

‘ Belphcebe is not a perfect woman. Her imperfection, however, is of a kind which 
makes her more admirable though less interesting. In proportion as she is less 
womanly, she is more angelic. 

* Spenser’s devout loyalty to his sovereign, the Virgin Queen, as well as the native 
bent of his mind, led him to admire beyona bounds such a character as this. He has 
lavished upon it the riches of his genius with a most profuse and hearty liberality. 
The birth of Belphcebe is one of his master-pieces. He describes this event, in the 
first place, in a few general terms, which seem to be a sort of ottar of roses, the very 
quintessence of poetry: 


‘Her birth was of the womb of morning dew, 
And her conception of the joyous prime; 
And all her whole creation did her shew, 
Pure and unspotted from all loathly crime 
That is ingenerate in fleshly slime.’ 


‘ Belphcebe had a twin sister, Amoret.* The babes had been stolen from their sleep¬ 
ing mother on the day of their birth by two of the goddesses, and educated separately, 
according to the tastes of their foster-parents. Diana or Phcebe, the Virgin Goddess, 
the alma mater of one, made her, as we have just seen her, the peerless virgin Bel- 
phcbbe. Venus, Goddess of Love, took the other babe, the infant Amoret, to the 
gardens of Adonis, and caused her to be trained in all the arts and mysteries of perfect 
womanhood. 

‘By the Amoret of Spenser we are to understand one whose perfections and imper¬ 
fections are the counterpart of her sister’s; who is both less angelic and more womanly; 
who is made to,love ana to be loved; who finds not only her happiness, but her honor 
and her perfection, in a feeling of dependence upon another; the rays of whose beauty 
diffuse warmth as well as light; whose delicacy is not the angular and facial exactness 
of the diamond, hard, bright, and cutting, but the soft repose of a sunbeam upon a bank 
of violets; whose love is not the playful and sparkling jet d'eau of the wild Florimel, 
nor the deep concealed fountain of the haughty Britomart, ^but a full, broad, generous 
stream of affection, through which pours every energy of her soul. Amoret is a being 
too earnest to be coy, too confiding to be jealous. She bestows her love, not as a boon 
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to another, but as a necessary gratification to herself. Her love is twice blessed. It 
blesseth her that gives, and him that takes. Her repose is not inward and within her¬ 
self, but outward upon another. She experiences a high gratification in knowing that she 
is loved, but a still higher one in loving. There is in her love a fullness, strength, 
bounty, simplicity, ana entireness, to winch one of the very best historical parallels is 
to be found m the heart of Spenser himself, as poured forth in the Sonnets and the 
Epithalamium/ 

Shakespeare says: 

* Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, Dooks in the running brooks, 

Sermons m stones, and good in every thing/ 

We are under the impression that the sermon preached to slanderers is 
worth many times the cost of the book* Why Spenser was so ungallant as 
to select a daughter of mother Eve to represent the character of Slander, is 
no part of our province to inquire. Nor do we think our author open to cen¬ 
sure for not taking up her defence. As a faithful interpreter, he must stick 
to the text, and should any of the fair sex who feel the slightest penchant to 
indulge in that vicious amusement be willing to take the following ‘ healing ’ 
unction to their souls, we think they will find their account in it At all 
events we feel it our duty to thank the author for the forcible manner in 
which he has unmasked the monster: 

* The Prince and the two beautiful ladies spend the night at the hut of this miserable 
old woman. Passing forward on their journey in the morning, she follows them with 
foul aspersions and reproaches. While the generous reader is filled with pity for the 
sorrowful dames, and admiration for the heroic prince, this vile woman sees in their 
condition nothing but grounds for doubt and foul surmise, and entertains for them no 
feelings but those of the basest suspicion. So true it is that 

“Trrav who credit crime, are they who feel 
Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin; 

Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which steal 
O’er minds like these, an easy faith to win ; 

And tales of broken truth are still believed 

Most readily by those who have themselves deceived/ * 

* The bee sucks its honey from the same plant which the viper turns into venom. In 
moral as in material vision, the color of objects depends far more upon the organ of 
vision and the intervening medium than upon any thing inherent in the objects them¬ 
selves. I have no sort of respect for that species of talent which bases its reputation 
entirely upon the ability to find fault. To discover and appreciate what is good, is a 
for more difficult task than to detect what is evil. The two states of mind differ, as 
wisdom differs from cunning. The one sees only evil: the other sees both evil and 

f ood. The man who would be thought to possess a profound insight into human nature, 
ecause he can suggest a base motive for every appearance of goodness, draws not only 
his premises from a bad heart, but his logic from a narrow head. The charity whicn 
* hopeth all things,’ and which finds something good in all things, is not a surer index 
of moral than of intellectual greatness. In woman, especially, the disposition to see 
only the dark shades in the picture of human character, is odious in the extreme, and is 
fitly represented by the foul old woman already in part described. Nothing is all dark. 
There cannot be a picture without its bright spots ; and the steady contemplation of 
what is bright in others, has a reflex influence upon the beholder. It reproduces what 
it reflects. Nay, it seems to leave an impress even upon the countenance. The features, 
from having a dark and sinister aspect, become open, serene, and sunny. A counte¬ 
nance so impressed has neither the vacant stare of the idiot, nor the crafty, penetrating 
look of the basilisk, but the clear, placid aspect of truth and goodness. The woman 
who has such a face is beautiful. She has a beauty which varies not with the features, 
which changes not with years. It is beauty of expression. It is the only kind of beauty 
which can be relied upon for a permanent influence with the other sex / 

* Mbs. Norton. 
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‘Periscopics: ’ by Dr. Elder. — Our friend and correspondent, ‘Ralph 
Roanoke,’ who is not only a reliable judge of good writing, but a most 
acceptable writer himself, sends us the following desultory epistle touching 
a volume which we have not as yet encountered. If we have occasion again 
to advert to the neglect of the publishers, we shall be convinced that the 
demand for the book exceeds their ability to supply it: 

‘ My dear Knick : If I could persuade you to ignore the harness for a day with 
* Periscopics by a kindred spirit, I feel assured you would acknowledge an oasis 
in the wearing turmoil of managing ‘.Old Knick’ in the dog-days. 

1 When I was a little boy out in the far West, I often tore my * unmentionables ’ 
in scrambling up the sides of the court-house to secure a ‘ squatter location ’ on 
a window-sill to see a fight between two great lawyers who were loudly abusing 
each other. But I was always disappointed. They didn’t fight. They only 
walked arm-in-arm away, after the case was given to the jury, like a couple of 
pick-pockets who were going to divide their spoil, leaving each anxious client 
looking as wolfish as if he had been ‘ sold,’ and the unsophisticated, honest boys 
bewildered and indignant at the brace of cowardly shams. 

* When I grew older and began to travel about, I never boarded a steam-boat 
without the anxious desire of finding some of our ‘ big folks ’ on their way to Con¬ 
gress, that I might sit down quietly and drink in the words of wisdom as they fell 
from their inspired lips. But here again another disappointment awaited me. They 
were only fluent in stale jokes and tobacco-juice. 

‘ Still later in life, when kind friends and good fortune threw me into the com¬ 
pany of some of the literary lions of the hour, hope sprung up afresh at the pros¬ 
pect of enjoying in propria persona one of those delightfully abandon sociables we 
read of in the lives of such men as Goldsmith, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
G-arrick, and Johnson, (with a ‘chiel behind him takin’ notes; ’) or at a later 
period, in our own good city of brotherly-love, when old Doctor Wistar was wont 
to collect about him those genial spirits of the last century. But it was all a mis¬ 
take. The lions would n’t roar. They were only good at eating and drinking. The 
fountains from which their great thoughts emanated were too shallow to undergo 
the wear and tear of the social board. Their stock in trade consisted of the mea- 
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gre extracts which could be pumped up under a heavy pressure, and these were 
wanted for publication. 

‘ Perhaps you will ask, What has all this to do with ‘ Periscopics t ’ I will 
answer your question Yankee-fashion, by asking another. Have you read the pre¬ 
face ? If you have not you will find the author tells you that* Webster defines 
the word Periscopic, ‘A viewing on all sides, etc.’ However, do n’t be impatient; 
for I am now about to tell you what it has to do with it. I have been a frequenter 
of public demonstrations, political, literary, and religious, and Doctor Elder is one 
of the few roaring lions who have never disappointed me. For originality and 
freshness, for wit and sentiment, for length, breadth, depth, and height of reach, 
if he has any superiors among us they are holding back for future demonstra¬ 
tion. 

* ‘Periscopics ’ was lying on my table, when a country friend came in and picked 
it up, saying, ‘‘ Periscopics,’ by Elder I what Elder ? I wonder if it can be the 
Elder I once heard make a speech in his shirt-sleeves out in Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania?’ 

‘ ‘ I would n’t be surprised if it was, my friend,’ I replied; * he is a real demo¬ 
crat, and would never swelter in his coat if it was too hot to wear it. Beside, 
jump him up when you will, and you ’ll find him a ‘ full team ’ at any thing. But 
just open the book any where, and if it is him it will stick out in the first sen¬ 
tence.’ 

‘ My friend’s eye fell upon the following passage from ‘A Character: ’ 

* ‘ General Ogle was not one of a litter. He was made on purpose, and his kind 
was complete in him. He was of that breed which leaves no heirs and needs no suc¬ 
cessors. Out of time and place he would himself have been only an oddity, or perhaps a 
monster; but in his actual surroundings of men and things there was the happiest pos¬ 
sible fitness of relations, and every thing in him, accordingly, had its full force and 
virtue.’ 

‘This was quite enough, and tossing back his head a shade beyond the perpen¬ 
dicular, he said: 

‘ ‘Percisely; where can I find the book ? ’ 

‘ Being a man of a quick perception of what is original, and a fine appreciation 
of what is good, I ’ll venture he ’ll not be at home to any loafer, or ‘ douse the glim ’ 
at night, until he has made a string of the pearls which are strewn with such a 
lavish hand throughout the book. 

‘ The departure of my friend threw me into a reverie running somewhat after 
this fashion: 

‘ * Every man should be practical in his friendships. Whoever brings people 
together who are in search of each other to do each other good, is a benefactor. It 
won’t be a bad idea to leave ‘Periscopics’ on my table. Every fellow who comes 
in will pick it up, and if he has a vital spark in him it will ignite as soon as he 
opens it. If he reads a chapter he will buy the book, and thus both parties will 
be benefited. One volume has sold already. Suppose I try what a day may 
bring forth.’ 

‘ Here my reverie was broken by the entrance of a valued friend, whose rueful 
countenance proclaimed him a victim to that dreadful epidemic which is daily 
attacking the commercial community between the hours of nine a.m. and three 
p.m., with a violence unknown to the * oldest inhabitant.’ As he walks back to my 
desk, care is riding him with whip and spur, and visions of bankruptcy and ruin 
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are looming up before him at every step. As the winds of heaven eddy around 
his care-worn brow, they carry away upon his feint breath that honest wish of his 
heart so touchingly expressed by Cowper : 

* * Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumor of depression and delay , 

Of unsuccessful ana successful trade 

Might never reach me more I My ear is pained, 

My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of stops and protests with which earth is filled.’ 

‘ But let him speak for himself: 

‘ ‘Ralph, my dear boy, I’m in great distress. I’m one thousand short, and it’s 
now two o’clock. I’m ruined if you don’t help me out of this scrape. I offered 
for discount in two banks and got kicked out at both. Have you anything 
over?’ 

‘It is astonishing how cool and tantalizing one feels on odd days, when there are 
no notes to pay, and * till to-morrow ’ is a little eternity. Under this delightftd 
sensation, which should be indulged for the sake of recuperation, especially if one 
has the means to grant the fevor asked, it was just the most natural thing in life 
for me to answer: ‘ Sit down, George, and take it easy. It is n’t healthy to be¬ 
come excited. The weather is entirely too hot for violent exertion. By the way, 
here is a most delightful and instructive book I want you to read. It will scatter 
the horrors to the four winds of heaven.’ 

* * Do ’nt talk to me about reading when my mind is so harassed I can hardly 
say my prayers.’ 

‘ ‘ Yes, but just read this exquisite picture of the heroine in that wonderful story 
of ‘ Elizabeth Barton,’ while I see how much I can loan you.’ 

‘ The habit of employing every moment induced him to comply: 

‘ * The controlling quality of Elizabeth’s mind was very plainly in its intense reli¬ 
gious devotedness, which in her not only sublimed, but strengthened her natural 
affections, held them well and wisely to their office, and gave to the simplest duty which 
had any thing of sacrifice in it, the tone and determination of a sacred obligation. 

* 1 Her ideal of a religious life is called, in the phrase of her church creed, sanctifica¬ 
tion, perfect love, or Christian perfection. This conception was her standard. The 
instant aspirations of her heart were for angel purity and excellence. Her understand¬ 
ing, in its enthusiasm, rejected the logical manoeuvring by which the requirements of 
the highest law are reconciled to habitual delinquencies of life; nay, she felt weakness 
itself like a crime. Her meekness bore without apology the burden of her offences; 
and self-justification, on the ground of natural infirmity of nature, would have felt to 
her the very boldness of an appeal from the law of conduct prescribed for her by her 
Divine Father. The soul, held in such a frame, grew and gushed like the flowers and 
fountains, under the kindliest influences of heaven. In the calm of her holy reveries, 
blessing lay like dew upon her affections, and in its exultant movement, the divine 
presence flooded her whole being with its light and life, like a sun-burst on a mountain 
top. It needed only a clear insight to perceive that her essential life was 4 hid with 
Christ in God ’; that there was a constant rapture in the soul under that tranquillity 
of the senses — a fullness of the diviner life sustaining a level of perpetual calmness on 
the surface, which the forces of the outward and accidental had no power to disturb. 
This supremacy of the central took nothing from the wonted energy of the loves she 
owed to the world without; it rather adjusted, steadied, and supplied them with a 
recreating strength, a constant freshness, and untiring patience. If her faith and fervor 
bordered on fanaticism in sentiment, they nevertheless, in ail the verities of use, flowed 
like life-blood through her moral system, feeding with vital force all the faculties which 
perform the benign offices of love and duty. A deep peace ruled her 'spirit, and wove 
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its quiet into all the solicitudes which she sustained for others, and holy rest within 
compensated and repaired the waste of toil without.’ 

‘ After reading this, he turned over the leaves and examined the title-page. The 
workings of his mind were quite perceptible. He had already determined to buy 
the book, and although deeply interested, still remembered he was pressed for 
time. With the feeling that he would just finish that paragraph, he went a little 
farther, until the waters of Lethe closed cautiously and silently over the affairs of 
the day, and banks and bills payable were to him, for the time being, ogres of the 
night, vanishing before the bright god of day. If the author could have witnessed 
how the interest of this fresh and truthful picture of life had power to awaken an 
all-absorbing sympathy in this honest brother’s heart, he would have felt abundantly 
repaid for the writing. He read on to the close, and drawing a long-sustained 
breath, looked up at the clock. 

‘ ‘ Gracious heavens! ’ he exclaimed, * it wants but twenty minutes to three 
o’clock! ’ 

‘ A moment’s delay or a word of badinage at this climax, would haVe been an 
insupportable agony, and I quietly placed a check for the required amount in his 
hand, and hurried him off to take up his note. 

‘ The next visitor was a Western physician. I called upon him to sit down and 
read ‘ Calomel, ’ an article from which I have only room for an extract: 

‘ ‘ Quackery ! If a fellow’s head is a fog-bank, it is ’nt in a diploma to make a 
physician of him. The man that can’t tell the time of day by a clock till he hears it 
strike, has no use for a watch; and the physician that does not know whether calomel 
is producing its effect until his patient is salivated, should never touch the drug; he is 
not fit to use it.’ 

4 He complied, and the reading gave him ‘ fits.’ (By the way, a newly-discovered 
symptom of calomel.) But notwithstanding, he saw fit to purchase the book. 

‘ Here space admonishes me that I am trespassing; but I must not omit the most 
amusing act of the drama. I have the good or ill fortune to number among my list 
of bores, of which every man has a goodly number, a consequential and crusty old 
bachelor, on the shady side of fifty, who considers no man’s opinion or judgment 
entitled to any weight in the community who was not a looker-on at the birth of 
the present century; who imagines the wisdom of the world garnered up in hi8 
wonderful cranium, to be cautiously administered in broken doses during his 
morning perambulations; who is too conservative to accept any new isms, and who 
is annoyed beyond measure by the propensity of the present generation to coin 
words, the meaning of which he can have no clue to; who delivers himself in that 
slow and oracular manner which, while it admits of no argument, makes mountains 
out of mole-hills. 

‘ Happening to walk in during my experiment with ‘ Periscopics ,’ I accosted him 
in the following off-hand manner: 

‘ ‘ Good morning, Mr. Warwick. I hope I have the honor of seeing you very 
well this fine morning ? ’ 

‘ The familiarity of my manner would have been sufficient to wound his dignity 
without the presence of company, before whom such a liberty must be rebuked. 
He, therefore, straightened himself up to his full height, and replied: 

‘ 1 By what train of reasoning, Sir, or by what rule of logic, do you call this a fine 
morning, when the thermometer stands at ninety, Sir, at eight o’clock in the fore¬ 
noon, Sir? When I was a young man, Sir, we had no such weather as this; 
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neither had we boys — yes, boys, Sir—who would have hazarded such a remark 
in the presence of their seniors, Sir. But, Sir, I presume the rationale of the affair 
is, that men having changed, the weather had to change also.’ 

‘ Having delivered himself after this wise, and waited a few moments to enjoy 
its astounding effects, he continued, ‘ I have the honor, Sir, to take my leave.’ 

‘ Now, such a display of galvanized dignity and pomposity had been submitted to 
good-naturedly so often, that I felt like taking him down a peg, and I was sure that 
the book before me with its modem name would furnish a fine opportunity. I 
therefore remarked: 

‘ ‘ Mr. Warwick, allow me to ask you one question before you go. Have you 
seen * Periscopics f ’ ’ 

‘ The question confounded him. I presumed it would. I repeated again-: 

11 Have you seen ‘ Periscopics ,’ by Elder? ’ 

‘ By this time he had got the handle of the question, and tried to extricate him¬ 
self after this fashion: 

“No, Sir, I have neither seen nor heard of the book, or the author, Sir; if a man 
who can take such liberties with the English language can be called an author, 
Sir.’ 

* ‘ But, my dear Sir, you will find the word ‘ Periscopic ’ in Webster.’ 

“Well, Sir, suppose the use of it to be technically right, Sir, do you not see it is 
a modem innovation, Sir ? ’ 

‘ At this point I ‘squared myself’ to confound him with the force of my arguments 
and the fluency of my language ; and seizing my opportunity while he was taking 
breath, I began: 

“You, Sir, who perambulate the city as a walking encyclopedia of knowledge — 
as the connecting link which dovetails all that is worth knowing of the present 
century with the past — haven’t read ‘Periscopics,’ and don’t know Doctor 
Elder 1 ’ 

‘ ‘ Do n’t know the man who was bom on the top of the Alleghany Mountains, at 
his own particular request! 

* ‘ Do n’t know the man who made the Kossutii speech I 

‘ ‘ Do n’t know the man who edited ‘ the Republic! ’ 

‘ * Do n’t know the man who ‘ threw physic to the dogs,’ and went to law for an 
honest living 1 

“Don’t know the man whoso heart is so kind he wo’nt take a prosecuting 
fee! 

‘ ‘ Do n’t know the man whose wife never allows him to go to market, for fear he 
may meet a beggar on the way, and give him all his money; or failing to meet him 
while his basket is empty, gives him its contents on his return I ’ 

“Well, upon my word, Mr. Warwick, you come a little the nearest to being a 
‘ Know-Nothing ’ of any man I ever saw in all my life.’ 

‘ This rollicking speech confounded the old gentleman, and caused a silent and 
speechless retreat on his part, and roars of laughter from the company. 

‘ Such a book as ‘ Periscopics ,’ abounding as it does in characters and tales, things 
slashy and things fanciful, things politico-economical and things religious, is a pub¬ 
lic benefaction, and, judiciously used, might furnish young editors, aye, and old ones, 
too, with original material for a year’s work. It will serve as a sort of intellectual 
grindstone, upon which youfag aspiring authors may try their metal; and if they 
will only profit by the test, the public will be saved many dull inflictions.—Yours 
ever, Ralph Roanoke. 
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Our ‘Up-River* and Green-Mountain Correspondent on his Tra¬ 
vels. — Our faithful friend and contributor, since his last communication, has 
been upon his travels in Her Majesty’s dominions; and the first city he visits 
is recalled to us, as we saw it six years ago, as it were by a daguerreotype; 
and the same praise is awarded to his last epistle, in a letter now lying 
before us from a lady-correspondent formerly of the Green-Mountain State, 
but now a resident of the distant West: 

Montreal, September 5, 1854. 

1 To experience the luxury of a new sensation, I have crossed the borders, and 
entered on the confines of Joannes Bull. If you have eagerly desired to visit 
x ‘Albion’s Isle,’ where whilom ‘ dwelt a youth,’ but cannot do so for the present, 
owing to the ‘ great gulf’ placed between you and it, the Canadas afford the best, 
though perhaps an unsatisfactory, substitute. There you may see English, if not 
England, Frenchmen, if not France. 

* ‘ Cesium, non anlmnm mutant qui trans mare current.' 

Leaving the ‘capitolian town’ (as the poet, Elbert H. Smith has it) of Vermont 
at mid-day, we travelled northward along the base of the wild Green-Mountains. 
Last year the crops were eaten up by grass-hoppers; now the whole country is 
afflicted with drouth. For six weeks the blessed rain has not fallen, only now and 
then a passing cloud has let drop a few teazing honey-drops, and the com has 
begun to be prematurely ‘parched,’ and the springs have failed. The fallen leaves 
have become so dry, and the soil itself so inflammatory, that the least spark is 
cherished into a flame, and the whole world, as far as we could look, appeared to 
be in a state of conflagration. In a little while the smoke became insufferable, the 
sun was obscured, and the engineer could scarce see what was ahead. We 
arrived at a burning bridge, and after much delay got across the narrow stream; 
and when another engine had been procured, rolled on. Toward night the specta¬ 
cle was splendid, yet gloomy in the extreme. The distant mountains on fire, the 
dense fog creeping over the meadows, the ‘ bonfires ’ here and there, the crawling 
flames which crept up the trunks and burst out upon the summits of dry pines and 
larches, the separate and distinct kindlings seen at intervals in the thick groves by 
the way-side, and the many nuclei from which the conflagration was spreading, 
gave to the whole scene, as we looked out of the dim windows of the rolling cars, 
an intense and solemn interest. It seemed as if the great day was at hand. 

‘ Toward twilight our course appeared to lie through a deep and wide sea. Al¬ 
though still travelling on wheels, we beheld nothing on every hand but waves; 
but our Palinurus plunged bravely on, and the whole train, like a great sea-ser¬ 
pent, with many a loud exhalation moved slowly along, and at last came to a stand 
at the extremity of a * narrow neck of land ’ which juts into Lake Champlain. 
The hotel is a continuation of the long sheds which form the depot — a pretty som¬ 
bre-looking place, for the waters of the lake come up to the very threshold of the 
host’s door; and in stormy weather he might need the aid of Mrs. Partington’s 
broom to sweep them out. A steam-boat lay bouncing within a few feet of the 
piazza, ready to carry off a portion of the travellers to Whitehall Rouse’s Point 
is the windiest neck o’land I was ever ‘ onto,’ and I was told that in the winter¬ 
time it is a ‘ tedious place.’ It must be that at any time for those who have to tarry 
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in it longer than over night, for the entrance to it is through cavernous walls illu¬ 
mined with the occasional glare of furnaces. 

1 When you at last pass through the hall of your place of entertainment, it is only 
to look on the dark billows of Champlain. The night came down, and there was no 
moon. As gloomy and solemn-thoughted as Ossian, I passed up and down the narrow 
platform, holding on my hat with both hands. The lake seemed shoreless; but 
afar off in the dark, a .light-house, like some great eye made not to see but to be 
seen, looked with blazing circumspection from the cliff. The passengers for White¬ 
hall were up-stairs taking advantage of a small interregnum to accomplish their 
suppers; and there they sat, a hundred or more of them, at a long table, as dumb 
as beetles, chewing beef-steaks and champing cucumbers, on the brink of the sullen 
gulf into which they were to plunge. How thoughtless is voracity I It plies its 
tooth-pick in the jaws of destruction, and waves its dying farewell to a mutton- 
chop. It is positively shocking to look at sharp-set travellers over explosive boil¬ 
ers, or with a single plank between them and death, dabbling in soups, and gravies, 
and all kinds of greasy condiments, with the appetites of nail-digesting ostriches. 
How they do eat, with their eyes as well as their teeth, as if they would devour 
the porous negroes who wait on table 1 How they do lick the spoons! What 
a ‘ muss ’ they do make with eggs, while they sully the by-no-means-immaculate 
table-cloths 1 . It drives one to the verge of frenzy to hear them smack. What an 
appropriate epitaph on the glutton’s tomb would be the solemn words: 

4 The sound of the grinders shall cease I ’ 

‘At last the bell rang, and the swift-repeated cry of ‘ all aboard ’ mingled with 
the creak of twisting hawsers, and the hissing of steam, came like a death-knell on 
the ear of the engrossed eaters. Down came the Wkitehallers with their mouths 
unwiped, running as fast as they had just masticated, fairly tumbling over each 
other down the stairs. The wind blew a gale; the furnaces glared out; they were 
swept aboard as with the blast of a hurricane; trunks, and bags, and baskets, and 
band-boxes; the sound of the keel was heard in the waves; they were out of 
sight and mind in a twinkling, and nothing but the lantern at the mast-head was 
seen, shining down like a baleful star on these thoughtless subjects of digestion. 
With a silent aspiration that they might be spared till breakfast next morning, I 
retired for the night, in a long, narrow, triple-bedded room, in which, thanks to the 
obliging nature of the landlord and the meagreness of travel, I took up my quar¬ 
ters solus. More than one pair of boots in a sleeping apartment is decidedly not 
pleasant 

‘ The approach to the clean quays of Montreal awakens great expectations in 
those who long to set foot in Bull’s dominions. How different from the ugly logs, 
and black piles, and rubbish-choked wharves of our great city I On landing, you 
have not to run the gauntlet through a file of whip-lashes shaken threateningly at 
your head. The cab-men stand as still as statues, only crooking their fingers at 
you in a wistful manner, with a mute appeal for patronage. Cabs which for some 
reason or other did not seem to take in New-York are here in the ascendant. 
Ancient, and massive, and compact is the city of Montreal. Its narrow streets, 
queer houses, its black-hooded nuns, red-coated soldiers, and ecclesiastics in their 
distinctive garbs to be met every where, together with other features too numerous 
to mention, impress it with a style and character entirely distinct from that of any 
city in the States. You do not meet the red-faced Englishman, however, at every 
turn, as you expected. Climate and a dogged sticking to old-country modes of life 
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have perhaps turned his blood pale, and he is mingled in the thoroughfares in large 
proportion with the more sallow Frenchman and sun-burnt Irish. Sharp noses and 
slab-sides also are by no means rare. The city wanted its ordinary life, for it had 
just risen from sackcloth, to say nothing of ashes. The pestilence had but lately 
abated, and the regiments had been removed from town. Moreover, the last day 
of August was distinguished for sweltering heats, clouds of dust, and the densest 
smoke wafted into town from burning forests, so that the darkest day in London 
would scarce compare with it. 

‘Many of the streets in Montreal are named after Saints, and all of them dedi¬ 
cated to sinners. But never was this class of humanity better provided for. The 
good nuns go all about town to look after the sick and destitute; scores of priests 
lend an attentive ear in multitudinous confession-boxes to the penitential; and 
immense-churches are open all day to those devoutly inclined. You see more peo¬ 
ple on their knees by odds than you have been accustomed to, and it is such a 
common attitude that one never thinks of pointing with an air of wonder to the 
genuflecting individual, saying, ‘ Behold, he prays 1 ’ The love of the world is no 
doubt rife as in other places, and poor human nature needs renovation. Yet one 
phase of sinfUlness, I should say, does not so much abound — the headlong frenzy 
of getting suddenly rich, and ‘ that without remedy.’ A slower, surer, and per¬ 
haps more honest process is indicated by the thicker walls, the less showy, but 
more substantial houses. We asked several persons, as the guide-book was good 
for nothing, what were the lions of the place, and their classification of the scanty 
catalogue was thus, to the question: 

‘ Q. 1. — * What is there to be seen in Montreal ? ’ 

* Host. — ‘ Oh! there is the Cathedral, the Ride round the Mountain, the Market, 
and Nelson’s monument, and the Gray Nunnery. 

‘ Q. 2. — ‘ What is there worth looking at in Montreal ? ’ 

‘ Patrick. — * The Cathaydral, Gray Noonery, Ride round the Mountain, and 
Nemon’s tower.’ 

‘Q. 3. — ‘What is there interesting to strangers in Montreal? ’ 

‘Bar-man. — * Nelson’s tower, Cathedral, Gray Nunnery, Ride round the Moun¬ 
tain, and Macallister.’ 

‘ Here was something gained by pertinacious inquiry. Macallister, however, 
turned out to be not a fixity, but a conjurer, who, having astonished all the 
crowned heads of Europe, had stopped here by particular request, the last link in 
the illustrious chain of wizards. As for the * cathaydral,’ we paid it a speedy visit, 
which we^repeated again and again. It is immense and magnificent in extent, but 
we were surprised to find the outer walls at the base pasted all over with sundry 
advertisements, some of them not at all of an ecclesiastical nature. As to the dim, 
religious light, and so forth, it has frequently been written about before. Gray 
Nunnery is very neat and clean, and Nelson’s monument in a state of wretched 
dilapidation, the stucco upon it all tumbling to pieces. There was one very 
important work which was not mentioned by our informants in company with Cathay¬ 
dral and Gray Nunnery, and that was the Victoria tubular bridge now building 
over the rapids. Thither with a friend I proceeded, and, having obtained a pass, 
we went to form some idea of this gigantic and most magnificent undertaking. In 
the middle of the boiling river, which is here two miles in width, the company 
have erected an immense coffer-dam, and we saw the solid masonry already laid 
down on the dry bed of the stream. This bridge when completed may yet form a 
part of the grand highway to the Pacific and to China. So they say. 
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‘1 noticed a very singular vehicle, the like of which my eyes had never beheld; 
a jaunty, easy gig, on high springs, without top, with a shelving back, and seat in 
front for a driver — the same called a ocdeche, (pronounced caiash.) It looked as if 
it belonged to the age of Louis the Fourteenth; and my friend and I forthwith 
made up our minds to have a ride round the recommended mountain in nothing 
else but a ‘ calash.’ A lively Irishman, whose whole personal estate consisted in a 
very shabby specimen of this sort of carriage, very gladly consented to go upon the 
journey, and soon made his appearance before the hotel. We were not proud, and 
stepped in. It was a part of the bargain that he sliould also drive us through the 
city and suburbs. And faith, the motion of the carriage was so aisy, and so many 
things did our guide point out to us, that we by no means regretted having gone. 
Here we saw a place of entertainment for the'‘sale of bivalves, now kept by Sha- 
drack, the fugitive of Boston notoriety. It is called * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ There 
are many colored gentlemen of the same class in Montreal, mostly engaged in the 
tonsoriai occupation. Then we were directed to the spot where Lord Elgin was 
stoned in his carriage, and nearly fell a victim to the mob; and again, we saw the 
spot on which Father G-avazzi was complimented in a like manner. The padre 
and his lordship shook off the dust from the soles of their feet when they went 
away, and have not returned to the city since. 

‘ ‘ Round the mountain ’ is a most agreeable drive. There are superb slopes and 
meadows, elegant seats, and all the marks of a long-settled country. A number 
of carriages passed us on the road, filled with sisters of charity, who were either 
out for the benefit of their health, or on their errands of mercy. These good crea¬ 
tures must have suffered very much from their exertions during the past season, for 
the scourge was unusually severe. 

1 On returning into the city we were attracted by a crowd arranged in the form 
of a hollow square, gazing with much interest on the tricks of a conjurer, (not 
Macallister,) who was walking about with a drawn sword in his hand, and doing 
in open day-light some of those feats whose success we are apt to attribute to the 
help of candle-light. He spoke in the French lingo. The trick of the eggs and 
the empty bag was performed, to the great delight of the audience, after being edi¬ 
fied with which we requested the * calash ’ to move on. But I have not a great 
deal to say of Montreal at ‘ this present.’ The tout ensemble was what interested 
me the most; the general expression and features which marked this ancient city 
as distinct from any thing which I had seen in the States; for as to its public 
places and objects of interest, they can be visited in a little time, and consist, as 
Patrick said, (mentioning them in the order of their interest,) of ‘ Cathaydral, Gray 
Nunnery, Ride round the Mountain, and Nelson’s Tower; ’ to which maybe added 
at present, Macallister.’ f. w. s. 

We shall next hear from our agreeable correspondent at the quaint and 
ancient city of Quebec, of which he will give us, we may safely assume, a 
most graphic picture. We somewhat marvel that while our friend was in 
Montreal he did not ascend to the top of one of the great towers of the cathe¬ 
dral. The view thence is one of surpassing magnitude and beauty. It is 
alone worth going to Montreal to behold. Also, instead of going by rail to 
the Canadian metropolis, why did not * F. W. S.’ take boat and go down the 
‘Long Soux’ and ‘Cedar Rapids?’ He would have seen wonders that 
would last him a life-time. He must take that route when next he travels 
Canada-ward. 
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The ‘ Sea-Shore Sketches ’ reach us when we are feinting with the last 
and most ‘fervent heat’ of early September. The very title has an air of 
coolness. The sea-shore! But read — and ‘ say nothing ’: it’s too warm 
to talk: 

‘ ‘ Let’s go over to the pistol-gallery, Major I I see the Misses Hammerslager 
with two ‘lions ’ in their cliains just entering the door, and if you’d do a signal 
fevor to these ladies, you’ll assist at their performances. We shall not intrude: 
they can’t have too many admirers.’ 

‘ ‘ Well I ’ hummed the Major, ‘ needs must when Buzzy drives.’ And throwing 
away segars, the pair started for the gallery; entering just as Miss Julia Hammer¬ 
slager, having selected a ‘ saw-handle,’ gave orders to load. Pistol in hand, she 
announced her intention of firing at the word. Between ‘two and three,’ she 
blazed away. The bell rang. 

‘ ‘ ’It ’im again I Miss ’Ammerslager ; hif ’e ’as n’t hany friends, ’e’s got a hiron 
constitution I ’ spoke out the English ‘lion’ of the group, Fitz-Hobbs, as dressed 
In ‘ ashes-of-cream ’ colored, * leg-of-mutton ’ whiskers, supported by a ‘father-killer ’ 
shirt-collar, kept up by a blue polka neckerchief; salmon-colored pantaloons, a short, 
brown shooting-jacket, historical pattern-shirt, and — gaiters, of course, he watched 
the young lady’s preparation to take her second shot at the iron-target; said target 
being cut out in the semblance of a man in profile, whose heart being hit, gave out 
the ring. 

‘ Buzzy was saluted by Miss Julia with: 

‘ ‘ Good morning, Buzzy ! Come over to see me shoot ? * 

‘ ‘ That’s my mission just now,’ was his reply. ‘ I came over, too, to get up an 
appetite, for you ring that bell so continuously that I cheat myself into the belief 
it’s the first bell for dinner.’ 

‘ ‘ That ’ll do, now I Keep quiet, Buzzy, and don’t spoil my shooting with your 
wretched compliments. Fitz-Hobbs is trying to make me miss the button, because 
he has bet a Champagne breakfast for the ‘ party ’ that I can’t ring the bell six times 
out of eight.’ 

‘ Fitz-Hobbs protested. ‘ HI declare hi’m an abused individual; I ’ad n’t a sinis¬ 
ter motive at halL Hi knew when I made the bet that you’d win it.’ 

‘ One 1 two! Ring-a-ling-a-ling! 

“There you go again 1 ’it ’im right in the ’art! You’ll steel it hif you keep 
’aminering away in that manner. Hit’s positively shocking to ’im; stunning, hi 
might say.’ 

‘ Miss Julia Hammerslager, nothing daunted by Hobbs’ remarks, fired eight 
shots, rang the bell seven times, and won the breakfast; whereupon her sister 
Kate and the Count Douce Savon tendered their congratulations to Mr. Fitz- 
Hobbs, desiring him to ‘ name the happy day.’ He named the next; and then, as 
if to relieve his mind from a great weight of woe, desired to exchange a few shots 
with the Count at the * Hiron Duke,’ as he facetiously called the target The Count 
Douce Savon, who wore just the air of a billiard-marker from the Latin Quarter, 
readily complied. Miss Julia declared she ‘ would n’t bet a sixpence on Fitz- 
Hobbs’ shooting,’ but readily staked two polkas and a schottisch on the Count 

‘ * Are you ready ? ’ asked the proprietor of the shooting-gallery. 

* ‘Pretty nearly so! ’ answered Hobbs. 
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‘Miss Julia screamed with laughter. ‘Why don’t you say 1 Ready! 1 Mr. 
Hobbs? One would think you had never ‘ been out/ to hear you talk.’ 

** Ready 1 ’ answered Hobbs, thus corrected; and before ‘one I ’ was pronounced, 
there was a pane of glass less in the sky-light, his pistol having gone off while he 
held it in air. 

“ Ho! my heyes I ’ 

* ‘ A little higher, and you would have said, ‘ Ho I my nose! ’ * sententiously 
remarked Miss Hammerslager. 

‘ ‘ Why, I took great pains! 

‘ ‘ Yes! ’ she again interrupted, ‘ the sky-light shows that Go on shooting: only 
remember that the target is what you are to fire at.’ 

‘ Mr. Hobbs looked as if he would like to be excused. His second shot hit the 
nose of the iron man. 

‘ ‘ A line shot I ’ said Julia. 

* ‘Yaas! hi always fire line-shots,’ quickly added Fitz-Hobbs. His third shot 
went to the left of the target 

* ‘Now, Mr. Hobbs,’ spoke Julia, ‘ I can believe your story of the lion-hunt you 
had with Gordon Cummings is true, for any one can see, by that last shot, that 
you have crossed the line l ’ 

‘ ‘ Ah I my ’and is hout this morning; I cawn’t shoot at hall! ’ 

‘ The Count, whom Buzzy set down as having serious intentions on Mr. Hobbs’ 
purse, on seeing his future banker decline shooting, also declined; and the ‘party,’ 
as Mr. Hobbs would say, left the gallery for the Hotel—Miss Julia Hammer- 
SLAGEr’s voice being heard ( dim-inuendo ) earnestly inquiring if Hobbs wouldn’t be 
‘ particular, and see that they had Morris River Cove oysters, instead of any others,’ 
for the Champagne breakfast; ‘ and mind you tell Augustine (chef de cuisine) to 
see that we have woodcock.’ 

‘ ‘ What do you think of it, Major ? ’ asked Buzzy, after they had left 4 Did you 
ever see such a ‘ fast ’ party ? ’ 

' ‘ ‘Yes 1 much faster- out of society /.’ 


HTTMBKX rOUB. 

‘ ‘ Hops are tonic, good in nervous tremors, weakness and tremors of inebriates. A 
pillow made of hops, wet with rum. is good to produce sleep and allay nervous irrita¬ 
tion, good for—pains of women, ana valuable in fermentations.’— Ladies’ Indispensable 
Assistant, p. 66. 

‘ On referring to the dictionary of that gentleman so often invoked in ambiguous 
and doubtful cases— Walker! we found 

‘ ‘ Hop, s., a jump on one leg.’ 

‘ This was unsatisfactory, for had we not often been present at Hops ? Did we not 
know that in the ‘ court-rooms of the Muses ’ hops were composed of jumps on two 
legs? We gave up our search in despair, when chance threw in our way that 
valuable production from which we extract the heading of this sketch. Rheumatic 
railers at sea-shore balls, read it and ponder. 

‘ ‘ What the thunder’s going on in the dining-room ? ’ asked Buzzy, as he sat in 
the hotel portico, watching with the Major the evening-star rising in all its beauty, 
or the drying bathing-dothes waving ‘harlequinly ’ in the gentle breeze. ‘ What’s 
going on ? is it a May-moving or a free-fight ? ’ 

‘ He well might ask. Steam-whistles, pigs in a high-wind, trombones, scissor- 
grinding, all seemed working at once. 
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1 * They ’re arranging the furniture and tuning the instruments for the hop, 
to-night,’ answered the Major. 

*‘ Sure enough! ain’t I one of the floor-managers ? Won’t I shake your old- 
bachelor heart by the introductions I ’ll give you to the belles of the ball ? Look¬ 
out ! I’m getting up steam 1 ’ 

‘ ‘Yes, so I noticed at dinner. Champagne and sherry I Fire and water! Sup¬ 
pose we let off a little by a walk along the beach? We can return early enough 
not to miss the quadrilles.’ And to the beach they sauntered. 

* The hop had commenced. Buzzy, with his pretty oousin, Clara Bell, was 
waltzing to the music of the full band, as it performed ‘ La Prima Donna,’ while the 
Major, who only indulged in quadrilles and a polka occasionally, (the latter from 
principle, it being a camp-dance,) was surveying the room. He saw the tables 
that made it a dining-room piled away at either end in tiers; the band stationed at 
one end discoursing music; while along the sides chairs were placed in double 
rows for the accommodation of the guests. Evergreens arranged along the walls, 
festooned flags, flashing lights, gay dresses, the hum of voices, rustling silks, per- 
ftnnes, flowers. Said the Major to himself; ‘It will do/ At this moment the 
Hamherslagers, pere et m&re, passed him, followed by the daughters Julia and 
Kate, under the protection of the ‘British arms’ of that ‘lion’ rampant, Fitz- 
Hobbs. The music stopped at the close of the waltz, and the Major, apprised that 
a polka was the next in order, claimed the hand of the fair Julia. 

‘ ‘Certainly. I’m not engaged. My hand is yours—for the polka! Do you 
know that I never refused to dance it but once ? ’ 

, ‘ ‘ How could you ever refuse ? ’ asked the Major. 

‘ ‘ Pa insisted on our all going to Castle-Garden one night to hear ‘ Norma,’ or the 
‘Daughter of the Regiment,’ or some of those operas of Eenani’s! We went. 
Young Green, who was with us — you know him — asked me between acts if I 
wouldn’t like to walk out on the balcony in the moonlight, see the bay, boats, 
waves, and get away from the music. We went up stairs, walked out, and as we 
were near the end overlooking the garden, a hurdy-gurdy struck up the Love Polka. 
Those delightful Germanians played it so rapturously last summer at Newport! 
That wicked Green just then invited me to polka, and I declare I believe I should 
if—I hadn’t remembered we were at the opera! Now, Major, do stop that 
waiter and get me a glass of ‘ flush.’ I hope it is n’t weak.’ 

‘Another instant the ‘flush’ was in hand. 

‘ ‘ Just as I thought,’ pathetically sighed fair Julia ; ‘ it ’s all water. Take it 
away.’ 

‘ ‘Poom-poom-poom, ti-poom-poom-poom,’ sounded the music; and the next 
moment off started Julia and the Majoi^i his favorite camp-dance. Why prolong 
the description of the delights of that hop ? Had we not better, like materialists, 
turn the painting round and criticise the horrible coarseness of the canvas ? It’s so 
much easier to ‘ pick things to pieces ’ than put them together. 

‘ Buzzy on this night seemed ubiquitous, introducing every body he knew to any 
body he knew, and to some he did n’t know — once in his office of floor- manager, 
picking up an unfortunate young gentleman who measured his width on the 
boards. 

‘ The rosy hours went flying by, old people retired, and a few of the very young 
ladies, spite of the precautions taken by their anxious mammas to keep their eyes 
open, by pulling all their hair & la chinoise to the backs of their heads, began to try 
to shut their ‘peepers.’ Those of the boarders whpse ‘family’ prerogatives pre- 
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vented their entering into the spirited pleasures of the hop, grew tired of their out¬ 
side positions at the windows, where they had glared in at the poor ‘hoppers ’ with 
the spirit of Middle-Aged German barons looking from their castle-eyries down on 
the low-born in the valleys, and slowly left. Hops would ’nt allay their irritations. 
That portion of the outsiders comprising waiters, nurses, ‘ villagers and retainers,’ 
as the play-bills have it, instead of decreasing, increased. Among the sable specta¬ 
tors delight and joy raged fearfully; each appeared to have found a copy of 
‘ Endless Amusement ’ (the usual price of which so-called amusing work is fifty 
cents.) 

‘In the immediate vicinity of the ball-room lay the great magnet for Young 
America, the bar-room. In this spot the shuffling, shuttling sound of shaken sherry- 
cobblers, juleps, claret-cobblers, brandy-smashes, and all those ‘crushing’ drinks, 
seemed never to cease. Particularly to Fitz-Hobbs, between the dances, did the 
insinuating cobblers come refreshingly; he did not heed the velvetty steps of * tight¬ 
ness,’ so slowly and gradually did they glide over the sleeping * lion ’ in him; not 
until the band played the last polka did Fitz-Hobbs feel as if he ‘ walked on 
thrones I ’ He had just entered the ball-room, which to his astonished vision seemed 
to have been changed into a grand revolving panorama; with wide-eyed wonder 
he paused an instant, and then, as if to assure himself of the reality of things, 
grasped a leg of one of the piled-up tables: it yielded, and slowly, surely, irresist¬ 
ibly, he felt an avalanche of tables coming down like ten thousand bricks upon his 
devoted head; he gave one roar, and the next instant lay ‘ under the mahogany.’ 
The grand crash caused a ‘ tremendous ’ sensation ; nervous tremors came over the 
ladies; the gentlemen, exceedingly excited by drinking, music, dancing, rushed in 
a body to rescue the poor victim on whom the ‘ tables were turned.’ Down on 
hands and knees, the ‘ pattern-men,’ in white linen cut-away coats and pantaloons; 
the. would-be eUgants in heavy, black tail-coats, and ‘ extensions;’ and the outsiders 
in variegated summer garments, one and all looked under the tables. 

‘ ‘Hi say, waw’s aw the row abaw? hannyborry kno ? ’ 

‘And there sat Hobbs, like Mr. Toodles, unscathed, unharmed, but immovably 
tipsy. He was drawn out and quartered on a chair; there he sat, looking very 
owl-ly, nodding his head to the dying notes of the last polka. Hops must have 
seemed to him very valuable in fermentations. The ladies prepared to go; they left. 
The lights were fast being put out, the musicians departing, when Buzzy, having 
attended his cousin Clara to the saloon, returned to look after Fitz-Hobbs, hoping 
that as Hops are ionics , good in nervous tremors , weakness and tremors of inebriates , 
he might be all the better for his experience of them. Alas! he found him sup¬ 
ported by two waiters, who were vainly endeavoring to make out the number of 
his room, so as to carry him up. He recognized Buzzy at once. 

‘ ‘ Hi s-say, Buz-uzzy, wha’s all the row abaw ? hay ? Le’s go an’ g-get ’nother 
cob-bobler! ’ 

‘ Pretending to steer him where he could strike another ‘ cob-bobler,’ Buzzy saw 
him put to bed (let us hope that his ‘pillow of hops, wet with rum , produced sleep and 
allayed nervous irritation, ’) and then sought his own chamber, which, being directly 
over the bar-room, allowed him to study the anatomy of drunkenness for about an 
hour, before he could prosecute his researches into that of sleep. The last he heard 
was a stormy dispute whether two 4 mellow ’ vocalists should sing ‘ Oft in the stilly 
night,’ or * Behold how brightly breaks the morning,’ which was finally settled by 
a reference to watches, and the voice of one declaring ‘ the l-lass ch-chewn the 
m-mos p-pep-pepper-ro-pri — oh, yuno wha’ I m-mean I ” h. p. l. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Our (and our readers’) 
friend, ‘Professor Julius C^jsar Hannibal,’ who left his colored ‘ congrega- 
shun’ some months ago to yisit ‘Ewrop ’ in search of health, has returned 
* renovated, rein vigorated, and reinstored,’ and has resumed his valuable 
labors in the l New - York Weekly Picayune .’ There is a dash of satire in 
the very opening of his first letter to his ‘ long-niglected flok: ’ * I speck 
some ob you, speshily dose who hab only a promiscus akquaintance wid 
me, begin to t’ink, by dis time, dat I hab forgotten you altogedder, and 
was n’t nebber no more aguane to rite to you; but dose dat nose me better 
nose me best. De reason dat I hab not epistolized to you befo’e am bekose 
I bin so bizzy wid de Lords and Ducks, de nobility and sich like, in England, 
dat I haben’t had time to haff comb my har, luff alone rite to sich fellars as 
you. When I allow myseff to t’ink ob de contrass betwene you low wite 
and black commoners ober dar, and de pepil I swosheate wid here, my nose 
inwolentarily turns up as much as its flatness will permit. I do n’t noe dat 
I shall ebber come back to you agin, for I lede a berry different life here to 
what de scrapins ob de sasser would allow me to hum. I speck to git a wite 
wife afore de winter’s ober, for mind I tell you, a darkey am considered 
nome in dese diggins: but I will splain dat foe you in a future period.’ Pro¬ 
fessor Hannibal certainly gives a very graphic description of leaving New- 
York for 4 Ewrop: ’ 

* You all nose when I left de warf on de nineteen ob April, just as de bell in de soup- 
house rung for dinner. Well, we bore down de bay as cheerful and as light as a but¬ 
terfly in de sunshine. De passengers war a talking wid dere frens on de poop-deck, 
who* war guane to see dem off, ana lebe dun at Staten-Island. De stars and stripes wor 
a flyin’ at de stearn. De pilot was a gubbin orders to de man at de big weel wats fast, 
to de seller-door a-swingin’ on behind to turn de ship round wid. De captin was a-pullin’ 
of his go-to-meetin’ close, and a-puttin’ on a tree-dollor-and-a-half suit. De mate was 
arrangin’ de watches ob de crew — so de steward sed — but I did n’t see not one watch 
’mong de hole ob dem. De steward was busy gittin’ up dinner, and I sat alone on deck. 
No frens come to lebe me at Staten-Island, ana put me to de ’xpense ob a dinner on 
bord: so dere I sat cogitatin’ and foolosifizein. 

* Putty soon all de wite folks set down to dinner, and all ob dem eat and drink all 
dey cooa, and gub toast ’bout safe return, and all dat sort ob t’ing. While dey was 
eatin’ New-York begin to grow smaller and smaller, fust de men on de warfs turned 
into boys, and de horses to dogs; den de fust fell to babies and de odders to poodles; 
den de steeples and de masts od de ships at de warfs all begin to gitmuxed up togeddir 
as t’ick as ingin-meal in a hoe-cake; den it all begin to go down in de water, and it 
gradually sunk in de bay, wid only here and dere a steeple dat stuck up like a big 
handle for some big giant to pull de city up agin wid. All dis time we was bein’ towed 
wid de tugg; not a sail had been stuck out. After dinner de tugg come ’long-side and 
de frens jumped abord, some a-laffin’, some a-cryin’, and some as grabe as an owl full 
ob huckelberrys. Soon as de tugg was gone de steward ax me in de calaboose to dinner; 
but my heart was too full ob gooa-bye to eat, so I took my seat near de carbuncle, and 
kept under de American flag (where all good men can set down in peace) and watched 
de movement ob t’ings all ’round me. Now de captin was up to he eyes in biziness. 
He stood on de poop and sung out to de men to luff go de royal stilyards, hell-yards, 
and tan-yards, and splice de main-brace; den he wanted all de royal top-ballance-sails 
set, and den he gub dem orders to squar demseffs. All dis time de hind-quarter and 
de fore-quarter ob de ship was a tryin’ dere best to see which cood dive deepest in de 
water and go up de highest in de air. At fust I tort it was fun, and tort de bows had 
de best ob it, .when I noticed dat de sides ob de ship had commenced de same game; 
and den it was down stern to up bows, and down bows and up stem, for ebber so long. 
Presently my watching de fun kinder made me dizzy, and putty soon de stripes on ae 
flag begin to blow like a corkscrew, and de stars seemed to snap and crack, and it 

eemea to wind itseff around my head till I cood n’t hold it up no longer. I sung out 
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for my frind de steward, who said I was sea-sick; but I node better, and I told him 
so. He, howebber, helped me to my birth and a tin pan, both ob which I clung to wid 
eagerness. , 

Passing by his arrival in England, we must * pass an interval,’ and find 
4 Professor Hannibal ’ in London seeking lodgings, through the courteous 
attention of a policeman: 

‘ When I went fur lodgins, de ole lady at fust sed to de policer dat she had n’t a spar 
room in de house, but as soon as she see me she changed ner mind. 

‘ ‘Are you one ob thim poor hoppressed people Mrs. Butcher Store has so beautifully 
wrote on, from that barberous, savage country, North-America ? ’ 

“Yes mum,’ sez I, wid an eye to ae lodgins, and seem’ she wus one ob de rite kind 
for me to lib in clober wid. . 

‘ ‘Weill’ sez she, puttin’ on her specks, ‘in the name ob heaven, ’ow did you git 
away from them? ’Ave you been beaten much, or branded wid ’ot hirons? Do let’s 
look at you.’ 

‘ I frankly tole de ole womans dat I wus n’t much hurt, and hoped to find de ’silum 
under her hospitel roof. 

‘‘You shall’aye de best room in de ’ouse,’ returned she: ‘there’s honly a poor 
medical student got it now, and ’e must take the hattic-room till you leave, or ’e must 
leave altogether, I do n’t care which.’ 

‘ I tanked her for her preference and due ’predation ob de cullered man, and was 
shown to de room. I wus not longin unpacking my wardrobe from de crown ob my 
hat, and makin’ myseff at home. How de stugent and de ole woman settled ’bout de 
room I neber node; all I heard ’bout it was, ’bout ten o’clock de same night I hear a 

voice, goin’ up stairs in big shoes, say: ‘I’md-d if I stand it, to be turned out of 

my own room for a run-away buck nigger; I ’ll show her in de morning! ’ Dat’s de 
lass I heard ob it; ef he did show her it’s more dan he did heseff, fur he nebber showed 
heseff to me. . . . De mornin’ arter my ’ribal in dat landlady’s house, she ’vited me to 
brekfust, and, as a matter ob corse, she bein’ one ob de fair sec, I ’eluded to ’cept, and 
I lumbered into de eatin’-room. It was a-mos ’iebin o’clock afore brekfist was reddy, 
and my insides begin to feel as mean as an honest man in debt afore it cum; but bime- 
by it was ’rived, and wid it sebral nabors in good helf and big close. I took de bed 
ob de table, and de way I cut it fat dat morning ’mong dem wite folks was a sin in de 
first deg-ee. One ole lady, who belong to de trablin track-siety, in a high cap and 
green specks, talk a good deal ’bout de slabes in ole Warginni and Alabama, and ax 
me if I was ebber at St. Enatty, on de Mississippee, whare aey sell de slabes in drobes 
like sheeps? Den she wanted to noe what kind ob a massa I had ? —if 1 ’d been licked 
much, and if my ears had been kropped ? And den she was anxious to find out how I 

g ot away, and what perils I ’countered, all ob which she was guane to take down in a 
ook for to print. When I seed dat I tort I’d gub her somefin to print; so I told her 
a few sockdollagers by way ob a preface. ’Mong de ress, I told her dat I node darkies 
to be licked five times a day, and fed on tater-peelings once, and I seen em sick-a-bed 
wid de yellar feber a-workin nee deep in dirtv swamps, raisin’ rice, cotton, and ’backer; 
and den at nite, when dey go to hab a little dance, dey get licked agin; and when day 
go to bed dey get licked agin, and so on and so 4th. All dis she put down wid alackrity 
and a pensel.’ 

"We shall keep a sharp eye upon the * Professor.’ He is an ‘ observant tra¬ 
veller ; * and as we are to hear of him farther in London, in France, and in 
Italy, it will be well to note how 4 Ewrop ’ in detail strikes 4 a native.’ He 
is an unmistakeable American , and 4 sound as a nut.’ - - - Any one who has 
ever been to hear the Christy’s, Wood’s, or Buckley’s minstrels, must have 
remarked the surprising effect which is produced by four little pieces of 
bone in the hands of an 4 artist ’ in that 4 line.’ 4 Young Knick ’ is an expert 
in that department, and if he had more 4 spread ’ to his hand, and greater 
length to his fingers, he would prove a formidable rival to George ChrisIt, 
(, facile princeps /) whom we have seen almost expire with emotion under 
the effect of a diminuendo passage in one of his ecstatic performances. 
Being strongly thereto urged, we lately advanced a dollar to ‘the Juvenile’ 
to purchase a set of 4 bones,’ of lignum-vitw , with a clear, sharp 4 click.’ 
Truth to say, they were used with great skill. All sable melodies, that are 
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popular in the higher circles, were accomplished with ease and undeniable 
taste. But there was no limit to the young artist’s rdle . On Sunday even¬ 
ings (‘ when twilight gently steals o’er the landscape, when the sky is clear 
and the air very salubrious,’) it is our wont to assemble our little house¬ 
hold in the parlor, and, with a subdued pedal upon the piano, indulge in a 
few of the good old-fashioned tunes of our boyhood’s time, such as ‘ Wind¬ 
ham,’ ‘ Wells,* ‘ Old-Hundred,’ ‘Aylesbury,’ ‘ Florida,’ and the like. (There 
are those who loved us once whose voices, we trust, are breathing these 
‘ airs ’ in Paradise!) It is no place, at such a time, we humbly submit, for 
an accompaniment on * the clappers.’ Yet in a prolonged note in one of 
these solemn airs, on the pathetic minor-key, would come a bone-click, in 
perfect time, certainly, and more or less subdued, of course, as occasion 
required, but still out of all keeping, so far as we know any thing of the 
proprieties of sacred music. This exercise was forbidden at once; but ‘what 
is bred in ‘ the bones ’ is hard to eradicate. The ‘ clicks ’ were less frequent, 
perhaps, but they had more emphasis, and waited neither for time nor for 
the tide of sacred song. In a well-regulated family such things must be 
avoided, especially on the Sabbath. Those clappers are secured; they are 
placed out of sight; and if found, the anathema of Shakspeare rests upon 
the discoverer who disturbs them: ‘ Cursed be he who moves these ‘ bones! ” 
Not exactly an anathema , however I - - -• A ‘ warning voice ’ comes from 
the ‘United’n States’n,’ bidding the ‘Zar ,* 1 or the ‘ Czar,’ or the ‘ Tzar,* 
(there is no knowing which is right,) to pause in his rapid career, and look 
about him — if he has room to look off — before it is ‘ everlastingly too 
late.* But, as the editor of the ‘ Bunkum Flag-Staff’ justly and forcibly 
remarks, ‘ He’s a obstinat’ cretur ’ * as ever was in the world: * 


8nn to tfg Zar. 

questionin' op him. 

Hale too thee, Zar of Rushee! How do you feel, 

Now that the Alleys have both got on top of you 
A-pummelin’ your bread-basket more ’n you like, 

I ’xpect? Ain't you goin’ to cry ‘ ’nuff,’ 

As McBeth did to McDuff before they fit? 

Are you V Ostria in collision together 

About the Moll Davy and the Wallack provinces? 

Is n’t it all gamun on both of your parts ? 

Say, you ole haughtycrat of all the Rushees, 

Do you ’xpect to hold out long agin’ the Alleys, 

Victoria and Lewy Napoleon ? Ain’t you afeard 
That wretched Pashaw alone ’ill give you fits ? 

Spose ole Scammel from the Kawkasus 

Comes down, what then ? Ha! ha! He ’d make you cry 

Copceva in less than a minnit, by my watch! 

The Tzar of all the Russias will see this ! - - - There is something in the 
following extract from a note to the Editor, from a lady-correspondent in Con¬ 
cord, (New-Hampshire,) which will touch many a bereaved heart. It shows 
how even a babe, ‘being dead,’ may yet ‘ speak ’ to and influence the living: 

‘ Years ago, my dear Mr. C-, when your brother died, I wept hot tears, 

partly for our own loss of a dear favorite, partly out of pity for you, his 
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twin. This makes you seem near to me; makes me long to say to you, as 
I do to the friends that come to see me: ‘ My bird is gone —and oh! how 
my heart is aching! * My bird, because its mother (my brother’s young, 
graceful, and good wife) died soon after its birth, leaving the darling wholly 
with me; because I watched it, held it close to me, talked to it while its 
soft eyes rested on mine day and night, and loved it — oh! how well! Two 
days ago we laid her with her mother: and now I say within myself: 
‘While I live shall my angel-baby be between me and all sin; all the poor 
subserviency to the world’s low cares and pursuits, which make our lives so 
groveling, so little divine. God grant that it may last! — and then indeed will 
my baby not have lived its short, beautiful life in vain.* ‘ Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings is ordained praise.’ - - - Fok nearly three 
months, as every body knows, the earth in all the region immediately 
around us has fainted with the heat. The grass has withered and the flowers 
faded; and even as we write, when September is well advanced, the sun comes 
up an orb of blood in the east, rising languidly through the heated haze, instead 
of ‘ rejoicing to run his course ’ with ‘ healing in his beams.’ The broad river 
sleeps, a sea of glass, and the sloops, with slumbering sails, drop lazily down 
with the tide. Our only resource is an ascent of the eminences behind us, 
even to the summit of ‘ Upper Ararat,’ on which standeth the ‘Rockland 
Tower,’ carved with the names of visitors from many a distant scene. The 
heat has done one good thing; but for that, we should not have had these 
pleasant wood-odours, which the redolent trees shed on all the shaded air: 
the 

— 1 Fragrance from the cedars, 

Thickly set with pale blue berries.* 

Nor have we known the time, during all the drouth, that we have not been 
able, with the assistance of certain of our ‘ little folk ’ (who love to wander 
with * Hermit-KNicK’ in the stillness of the woods,) to procure well-contrasted 
and variously-supplied bouquets for the vases that ornament two corners of 
our summer-sanctum. To-day — dry, hot, parched, sultry, oppressive, dead 
as every thing is — we have brought home a couple of bunches that elicit, 
and we humbly submit, deserve commendation. And yet there is nothing in 
either of them but sprigs of the thickly-berried cedar; leaves of the finely- 
tissued brake; the bright yellow ‘ aster in the wood; ’ the white, furzy ‘ live- 
for-ever; ’ the crimson berries of the mountain-ash; a nameless little flower, 
of a color between purple and pink; the deep-red leaves of the dogwood; 
and the crimson and yellow of the sumach, with the warm-maroon ‘ tods ’ 
of the same, and among them sprigs of- the Norway pine. Such are our 
autumnal bouquets; and really, the wealth of June could hardly excel them 
in exquisite tastefulnes of effect. - - - From his beautiful ‘Chestnut 
Cottage ’ on the Hudson, our friend Richard Hayward sends us the following 
note. We have before published a few stanzas from the same youthful pen 
alluded to, which were scarcely less replete with promise: 

‘ Mon cher Clark : It is a pleasure sometimes to turn out of the high road, the 
beaten path of great efforts, and see the world as it is growing , just as we watch the 
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first red shoots on the maple twig, which we know betimes will spread out into 
perfected foliage. From the land of vines (Ohio,) a friend sent me a short time 
since a brace of stanzas, written, as I believe, by his grand-son; at all events written 
by ‘a little boy of only ten years of age.’ Compared with all we know of early 
efforts of great masters in verse, these exhibit a fine sense of melody, not unmixed 
with pathos, which promise as fairly as any precocious attempts of those who have 
won a niche in the hill of Parnassus. What do you think ? 

‘A DIRGE. 

** Where the wild willow weeps, close to the river, 

The bravest of chieftains sleeps: wake he will never; 

No more on the hill-top his banner shall gleam, 

For he lies by the side of yon murmuring stream. 

** The curlew is screaming along the wild heath, 

It will not, it cannot awake the brave chief; 

He will lie by that river for ever and ever, 

He never wifi wake again — never, oh! never! ’’ 

Is n’t that clever, for 4 a boy of ten?’ - - - The 4 wee folk 7 have been amusing 
themselves, for an hour or so, by dropping out of the sanctum-windows 
little 4 balloons , 7 as they term them, constructed of pink tissue-paper, by an 
elder sister; a square piece of the paper being looped down from the four 
corners by a fine thread, fastened at the bottom to a piece of cork, which 
hangs to the balloon, when it is inflated, like the basket attached to the 
parachute of 

* That Mr. Cocking, 

Whose death was so shocking/ 

some years ago, in England, and of which an engraving appeared at the time 
in the Knickerbocker. One of these little balloons, inflated by the gentle 
air that was stirring at the time, was watched by bright eyes, upturned 
toward heaven, until it was almost out of sight in the celestial blue. We 
could not but take an interest in the childish sport. It reminded us forcibly 
of the kite-flying days of our boyhood, an amusement which we are weak 
enough to admit has by no means lost its charms for us even now. And 
one of these days — some calm, still day in October, probably, if we are alive 
and well — we intend to put up a variegated kite from the top of the Kock- 
land Tower, by some three thousand feet of cord, that shall be the wonder 
of 4 all the country-side ; 7 not to frighten, like the 4 Chinese Dragon Kite 7 
that was sent us from the 4 Central Flowery Land , 7 and which we elevated 
on one occasion over the metropolis, to the wonderment of many, and the 
great consternation of not a few. ‘Due notice will be given of its first 
appearance, wind and weather permitting. - - - Some idea of the hardness 
of a genuine Sambo’s head may be gathered from the annexed paragraph, 
which we find in the 4 Daily Eagle , 7 printed at Memphis, (Tenn.): 4 A 4 colored 
pusson , 7 well known about town as 4 Old Kit , 7 while passing under a new 
three-story building, in process of erection, a brick-bat fell from the hand of 
a brick-layer on the wall above, and in descending came in contact with the 
negro’s head. The resistance was great, and the brick-bat was broken in two. 
After recovering from the temporary stun, he addressed the brick-layer with: 
I say, you w’ite man up dar, if you do 7 nt want yer bricks broke, just keep 
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’em off my head! ” By the by, we have a good many clever anecdotes of the 
odd and bright sayings of ‘ the dark people,’ but we have seldom heard a 
keener satire than was expressed by a colored ‘boy,’ as related to us just 
now, by a friend upon whom no good thing was ever lost: * It seems that 
he was looking through a grave-yard fence upon the tomb-stone of a villager 
who in life had been known as a rather close-fisted citizen, whose principal 
care had been ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number,’ the ‘ greatest num¬ 
ber* with him having been * number one.’ After a pompous inscription, the 
following passage of Scripture was recorded: ‘ He that giveth to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord.* * Dat may be so,’ soliloquized Sambo, * but w’en dat man 
died, de Lord did ’ nt owe ’ im a red cent! E’yah! e’yah! e’yah! ’ ’ Now if that 
is’nt a good specimen of satire by inversion, we have misconceived its 
‘ drift.* A good example of negro criticism of language is contained in the 
following: “ Is that the second bell ? ’ asked a traveller at a western hotel 
in the morning, thrusting his head out of the door of his room, and address* 
ing a colored * boy,’ who was swinging a big bell through the hall. ‘ No, Sah, 
dat am de second ringin ’ 1 ob de fust bell: we got no second bell, Sah — only 
one bell, Sah! ” - - - Our readers, we apprehend, will consider the follow¬ 
ing fervent ‘ Toast Impromptu ’ as rather better and more spirited than many 
specimens of off-hand verse. The theme, though ‘ often tried, is ever new,’ 
and is right worthy of a ‘ bumper ’ in Long worth’s ‘ Sparkling Catawba,’ of 
the most approved vintage. Even the Maine-Law advocates, prejudiced 
although they may be against the use of wine, will not refuse justice to such 
a toast, at least in a goblet of ‘Adam’s ale ’: 


‘ Fill, fill your glasses, gentlemen, 
And let the toast go round, 

To Woman, darling Woman, 
Wherever she is found: 

Without her, even the fairest spot 
On earth is dark and drear; 

But with her, stormy winter seems 
The summer of the year! 

‘ When Eve went out of Paradise, 
Had Adam stayed behind. 

To him no longer seat of bliss, 

If he were of my mind ; 

With her for his companion, 

The wilderness was bright, 

And every dim and desert spot 
Endued with Eden-light 


4 Worlds have been lost so poets sing, 

By woman's artfhl wiles; 

But who would wish to own a world 
Without her sunny smiles ? 

Better to have the smallest house 
Where ladies are about. 

Than all the palaces of kings 
And emperors without 

4 Then drink, with fervent hearts and souls, 
The toast that I propose: 

To Woman ! woman every where, 
Creation’s sweetest rose; 

But chiefly those w r hom wo love best, 

Yes, dearer than our lives— 

Our mothers, sisters, daughters, Mends — 
Our sweet-hearts and our wives 1 * 


There is a strong smack of Tom Moore in this. - - - The ‘ Extraordinary 
Meeting of the Fuzzletown Scientific Society' as a whole, is not quite wp to the 
mark, although it contains some good hits. The paper ‘ On the Social and Moral 
Habits of the ’Skeeter ’ would have been more timely when the weather was 
warmer, and mosquitoes more abundant. A few curious statistics with 
regard to the ‘ ’skeeter ’ were presented: ‘ One hot evening last week one 
of the race under notice came into the speaker’s room, where he was sitting 
in puris-shirtibus, and sang in his ear three hundred and seventy-six times. 
He received from the afore-mentioned, eighty-seven bites, of which fifty-nine 
were about the region of the head. He made thirty-four attempts to catch 
the insect with his hand, and sixteen with the towel. By means of the first 
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he bestowed on himself a bloody nose, and with the latter he upset the lamp, 
spilt the oil on the carpet, and got notice to quit from his landlady/ Under 
these aggravated circumstances, more stringent measures against these 
‘Arabs of the air,’ (‘that part of Providence as bites/ as Mr. Pepper informs 
us,) were advocated by the speaker, and carried by the meeting. Professor 
Muddle’s new theory of ‘ Mountains and their Origin ’ is profound: ‘ Mil- 
ton, a great scientific author of other days, asserted that before the founda¬ 
tion of the world chaos existed. Every one is acquainted with the nature 
of chaos. It is an endless, immeasurable Nothing , perpetually in a state of 
agitation. From fthis agitated nothing was evolved an immense quantity of 
Something, which kept spinning around each other in what might be termed 
‘ a free fight.’ Some of these somethings were made before others, conse¬ 
quently had become of harder surface, and these, striking against more recent 
formations, caused indentations and raised protuberances, eventuating, in 
the case of our earth, in valleys, like the great Mississippi valley and others 
great or small, as the case may be; and in mountains, like the Alps, the 
Appenines, the Alleghanies, and so on down to the letter Z. When the 
earth got into its regular course, it was no more thumped against; conse¬ 
quently no new mountains or valleys were formed! ’ Professsor Quibble 
objected to the new theory of the origin of mountains. The idea of the 
globes’ playing at nine-pins with each other was simply absurd. Professor 
Muddles would like to know if his learned friend was present at the crea¬ 
tion ; if not, what did he know about the truth or falsehood of the new theory ? ’ 
No reply was deigned to his query. - - - 4 The Churchman's Monthly 

Magazine 1 is a repository of religious and entertaining knowledge for the 
Christian family, published by Messrs. C. Shepard and Company, in this 
city. We have read several numbers of the work with pleasure. Decidedly 
the best—but unfortunately only occasional — contributor, is Rev. F. W. 
Shelton, author of ‘ Salander and the Dragon,’ ‘ Crystalline,’ etc. We see 
he has an imitator— sed longo intercallo —in the writer of ‘Dr. Sterling 
and his Choir,’ in which series of papers there appears to us to be more 
dialogue than humor or force. There is an engraving in the present num¬ 
ber of the Episcopal mission-church at Shanghai, China. We fear, however, 
from the article which accompanies it, that the mission is not very success¬ 
ful in gaining converts from among the Celestials. They are taught to com¬ 
mit the Creed to memory; but when stopped at the commencement and 
examined thus: ‘You say ‘I believe: ’ now what do you mean by l I?' 
What are you ? ’ they reply: ‘ I am a man, with a body, three souls, and 
six spirits! ’ They think that after death, while two of their souls and their 
six spirits are disposed of in various ways, one soul (their identity) passes 
into the body of some animal, or wretched person, until they accomplish a 
certain number of transmigrations to fit them for the heaven they believe 
in. Are the editors of the ‘Monthly’ aware that the uncredited lines, 

‘ Creation’s Heart/ were originally written for, and printed in, the Knicker¬ 
bocker, only a short time ago ? - - - We beg leave to intimate to those 
‘Lovers of Humor’ and others, who think to smuggle advertisements of 
‘Patent Medicines’ into the Knickerbocker, in the garb of ‘Funny Verses/ 
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and the like, that they might as well spare therilselves a good deal of trouble. 
We have an experienced, if not a keen eye, for the detection of this species of 
4 amusing literature.’ Did the writer of ‘ Hathaway's Ointment and Pills ’ 
fancy that it would not be difficult to impose upon the Editor so bare-faced 
and stupid a puff? ‘If the Knickerbocker understand herself—and she 
think she do — it ar' difficult, at any rate. - - - Mr. Richard Grant White, 
in a large and superbly-executed volume, entitled ‘ ShaJcspeare's Scholar ,’ 
just issued from the press of Messrs. Appleton, has abundantly approved 
himself a laborious scholar—a ‘ripe and good one ’ — of the immortal Shak- 
speare. His work is replete with evidences of the loving and appreciative 
heart and mind which were ‘ bent to his task.’ It may be objected by some, 
perhaps* that he has mentioned several things that required no elucidation, 
and that in his exposition of the stupidity of those commentators who have 
‘ seen in Shakspeare more than Shakspeare knew,’ he has broken dead flies 
upon the wheel; but in such varied and extended research as is here pre¬ 
sented, this was doubtless unavoidable. He has ‘ learned only from Shak¬ 
speare,’ for whose great genius, from the writer’s very boyhood, he has had 
more than an enthusiastic attachment—we might call it devotion. ‘ I have 
written,’ says Mr. White, ‘ for the sake of the thousands who love, feel, and 
understand the Great Bard as I do, or who would do so, were it not for those 
who have made themselves middle-men between him and them, doling out 
his golden thoughts, and stopping the best part of them on their way.’ We 
quite agree with the author, that ‘ the obvious signification of Shakspeare’s 
poetry is not only the true sense, but the best, and that therefore no think¬ 
ing man, of ordinary information and intelligence, needs the aid of editors 
and commentators to help him to the full understanding and enjoyment of 
nearly every passage which came from Shakspeare’s pen.’ We hope this 
volume may assist to silence that class of pseudo-commentators who ‘ explain 
till they darken, and illustrate till they confound.’ - - - Miss Eliza Cook, a 
‘strong-minded woman,’ who has written some good verses,and who edits a 
periodical ‘ Journal ’ in London, which bears her name, in a recent number 
of the same observes as followeth : ‘ The Americans of the United States, in 
almost all their literary varieties, are close followers of English prototypes. 
Bryant is a smaller Wordsworth ; Longfellow, a minor Tennyson ; Wash¬ 
ington Irving, a modern Addison; Cooper was the Walter Scott of the 
ocean and the prairie; Prescott and Bancroft are the Robertson and Hume 
of the New World.’ Emerson, although having ‘ so little that is American in 
his thought or diction, that he might have been a European, or a Greek, or 
a Roman,’ has nevertheless been called ‘ the American Carlyle.’ ’ Yes, dear 
Miss Cook, but do ’nt you really think that Mr. Irving might have written 
Knickerbocker’s ‘ History of New-York,’ and ‘ Salmagundi,’ and the ‘ Sketch- 
Book,’ (of matters American, observe, or scenes and characters English, 
first impressing an American,) without any other prototype than his own 
mind and pen? Can you show us a single poem of Bryant, brief or 
extended, that can be called, in any degree, a copy from even the style of 
Wordsworth, to say nothing of the thought? Is there any resemblance 
between Longfellow and Tennyson, save that both are tender, graceful, 
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often highly imaginative, and always feeling and graceful poets ? Who is 
original, if Cooper was not? As for our historians whom she mentions, 
Prescott and Bancroft, Miss Cook would do well to take the English esti¬ 
mate of their merits. Now, we ask these questions of Miss Cook that she 
may answer them ‘as a man? We have seen her portrait, painted by an 
English artist She has nothing in the breadth and strength of her intellec¬ 
tual organs to prevent her answering our queries in the character which we 
have assigned to her. But, after all, who is ‘ Miss Cook ’ ? — and also, ‘ what 
of it ’ ? We await an answer ‘ any time when it’s handy.’ - - - * Did you go to 

Dr.-, to have him cure you of lisping? * said a gentleman in Louisville to 

a little boy who had been ‘ tongue-tied,’ or something of the sort. ‘ Yeth, Thir, ’ 
answered the lad. * What did he do to you ? ’ ‘He cut a little thring there 
wath under my tongue.’ ‘ Did he cure you ? ’ ‘ Yeth, Thir.’ ‘ Why, you are 

lisping now ?’ ‘ Am I, Thir? Well, I do n’t pertheive that I lithp, exthept 

when I goto thaAj thicktbpenth ! Then I alwayth notithe it’ Happy lad! 

‘ W r here ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wisq.’ - - - The subjoined is 
a true copy of the resignation of a Justice of the Peace in Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. We hope it may strike the reader as it first struck us. We 
‘ had to laugh: * 

‘ State of Louisiana , ) 

Parish of Natchitoches. ) 

1 To the Goviner 

of Louisiana: 

* Know all men by this presents, that I, L-L-, ’squire, doo herebuy 

thro up for reasins best known to myself. 

‘ L-L-, Justice of Pease? 

This is printed ‘ verbatim et literatim et spellatim? according to our cor¬ 
respondent. Judicial ‘ timber ’ in the region of Natchtoches must be some¬ 
what scarce, we should say. But we shall ‘ show up ’ even a better speci¬ 
men than this, (if time and space serves,) before a great while. - - - Messrs. 
Evans and Dickerson, who are winning a high reputation in the trade, continue 
the issue, in conjunction with Messrs. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, of 
the superb series of ‘ The British Poets' of which we made elaborate mention 
recently in these pages. The same excellence of paper, printing, engravings, 
etc., still mark the volumes, and will uniformly, until the series — a library 
in itself—is complete. Nothing so decidedly good , and yet so reasonable in 
price, has yet appeared in this country. The last four volumes before us 
are the works of Gay, in two volumes, of Parnell and Tickell in one, and 
of Akenside in the fourth. Although perhaps not required, they will form 
the subject of a farther notice hereafter. - - - The large California edition of 
The Knickerbocker leaves New-York in the steamer of the twentieth of 
every month ; and our last manuscript must be in the hands of the composi¬ 
tors by the fifteenth, at the outside. In the present number, our ‘ copy ’ was 
complete by the twelfth of the month. The following publications were 
received after the Magazine had gone to press: ‘ An Address delivered before 
the Literary Societies of the Rochester University ,’ at Rochester, in July 
last, and an ‘ Address delivered before the Citizens of Livingston County ,’ at 
Genesseo, on the fourth day of the same month, by Henry J. Raymond, Esq., 
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editor of the ‘ Times ’ daily journal. We shall refer to these Addresses in 
our next number. The following works are in the same category of lateness: 
‘Annual Report of the Board of Education ;’ ‘ The Money-Maker‘ Virginia 
Comedians;’ ‘ The Meaning of Words‘ Captains of the Roman Republic;’ 
‘Literary Recreations,’ by our stalwart Whittier; and ‘Party Leadersof 
all and every of which, ‘ more anon.’ - - - It is with pleasure we learn 
that the ‘ Cosmopolitan Art and Literary Association ’ have purchased 
of Hiram Powers, the clever Anglo-American sculptor, his two life-size 
busts of Washington and Franklin, at a cost of over twelve hundred 
dollars. We also understand that four or five Bronze Statues have been 
imported, among which is a celebrated copy of Venus, life-size, all of which 
* will be distributed among the members of the above Association in January 
next. These valuable additions to the costly works of Art, of which the 
Association is already in possession, cannot fail to attract great additional 
interest to the enterprise, and render it more universally and deservedly 
popular among the lovers of literature and art The utmost reliance may be 
placed upon the honor and integrity of the managers of this excellent associa¬ 
tion. - - - Mr. Cozzens is making of his ‘ Wine Press ’ not only a valua¬ 
ble adjunct to his extensive business, as a wine and liquor-merchant, but an 
exceedingly readable and agreeable j ournal, ‘ in and of itself.’ The last number 
contains an elaborate article, accompanied with numerous illustrative engrav¬ 
ings, upon the oidium , a disease which is destroying half the grapes in Europe. 
The * Wine-Press ’ is thoroughly American in its inculcations, and we are sure 
will have an important influence in enhancing the cultivation of the native 
grape, and the manufacture of native wine in the United States. Mr. Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, deserves a statue for his enterprise and most liberal out¬ 
lay in this direction. We observe in the ‘ Wine-Press ’ John Waters’ admira¬ 
ble ‘ Anecdote of a Bottle of Wine , ’ copied from the Knickerbocker. W e have 
read it with renewed pleasure. It is one of the very best of the many delicate 
and tasteful papers which he contributed to this Magazine. Would that he 
might be tempted to renew his graceful favors ! - - - ‘ Sickness,’ says Sir 
Thomas Brown, ‘ pulls us by the ears, and makes us know ourselves.’ We who 
are uniformly well — we speak it with fervent thankfulness to the beneficent 
Power that has preserved us hitherto — cannot feel the gratitude which we 
ought to feel for the precious blessing of health, without which every other 
blessing is as a thing of naught. But the other night we were taken ill. 

‘ Doctor,’ said Dame Knick, to the ‘ good physician ’ who was called, ‘ this 
is the first time since we were married, now twenty years and upward, that 
he ever required the services of a ‘ Good Samaritan.’ The Doctor felt of 
the pulse, commanded a running out of the tongue, took a second look, 
and then asked ‘ what we had been eating ? ’ — as if that was any of his busi¬ 
ness ! But we told him unhesitatingly. We had been to an evening party; 
and the refreshments of which we had partaken — perhaps imprudently, 
because the weather was very sultry and hot — were of the following 
nature: bread and butter, a. cup of coffee, peaches and cream, three sar¬ 
dines, half of a very fine musk-melon, six Spanish olives, and two small gob¬ 
lets of champagne — after which, a mild segar. When we had got home, 
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and 4 became a-bed,’ 4 seek wo ! 1 It was the very first time we ever rea¬ 
lized the feeling that the people mentioned so frequently in the Bible had, 
when their bowels 4 yearned.* Also, we had great fear of what might be 
the prescriptions that, in cabalistic characters, the Doctor was writing at the 
table, turning ever and anon a diabolical look at his 4 subject* A shaved 
head, a seton in the neck, a blister-plaster over the entire 4 abnormal vis¬ 
cera,* were the least that we anticipated. Howbeit, none of these violent 
remedies were resorted to. A pill or two, a small mustard-plaster upon the 
chest, or trunk, (which is the same thing,) 4 restored us ’ in two days to 
pristine vigor. Meantime we were starved. Toast-water, a soup made from 
the shadow of a Shanghai chicken, boiled four hours in four quarts of 
water, constituted our diet. And the only thing we really lamented was, 
that we had not eaten more when we had 4 a chance.* - - - With the 
subjoined very modest note to the Editor came twelve stanzas, 4 Written 
after Reading a Horrible Shipwreck and bearing the initials 4 J. G. S.’: 4 If 
you will print my poetry, Mr. Editor, I will be very much obliged, as my 
friends want to see it printed. I need not disclose my whole name to induce 
you to publish the poem in your Magazine. I think the poetry will speak 
for itself.’ That is our impression, too; and we are going to let it 4 speak for 
itself,’ to the extent of just five verses: 

‘ It was all on a stormy night, 

The winds did blow, and there was no light 
By which the sailor-men could see 
To navigate the ship through the sea. 

‘ The briny waves rolled mountain-high, 

And the passengers begun for to cry 
Unto the Lord their lives to save, 

And preserve them from a watery grave. 

‘The wind blowed down the tall, straight masts, 

(For all the ropes could not keep them fast-,) 

And then the boats went overboard, 

One stern-boat, and two that were on deck stored 1 

‘The captain walked the deck in haste, 

While m the fore-castle the sailors paced; 

For all was lost—and stern despair 
Found lodgings in each bosom there. 

‘ The ship had struck upon the shore, 

And from the bottom the copper was tore: 

Which caused the vessel for to quickly fill, 

Though much against the passengers’ will.’ 

There, that is a fair 4 sample * of the whole 4 poem.* Has the writer any 
more pieces that he would like to have 4 speak for themselves * ? If he has, 
let them speak to themselves. - - - One of the greatest sources of 
annoyance and perplexity to managers of railways is the indiscriminate and 
interminable applications by 4 all sorts and conditions of men,’ (and women , 
too, for that matter), for free passes. The following is a fact, and there is 
k ice in it*: ‘The manager of a rail-road in this State, who had been 
beleaguered by pastors and people for passes to a Methodist Conference, 
which he courteously but firmly resisted, was at last solicited by 4 a brother * 
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to pass nine ministers to a neighboring village to attend a funeral. The pash 
was given, and on the following day the Company was called on by the 
brother to redeem the pass in money ; our ‘ brother * modestly giving as a 
reason that the nine ministers of the gospel had found it more convenient to 
take another. conveyance, and he had paid their fare ! ’ Speaking of rail-road 
travelling, the most irresistibly ludicrous thing that we have been eye-witness 
to this many a day, occurred recently on the Hudson River Rail-road: The 
weather was excessively hot, and the road — as it sometimes is — very dusty 
A gentleman, rivalling Daniel Lambert in build and stature, accompanied 
by a slender, pale little boy, of some nine summers, took the seat in front of 
us. He sat for some twenty miles, absorbing with his handkerchief the 
perspiration that stood in great drops on his huge face, when with a semi* 
grunt and a deep-drawn sigh, he turned to his puny companion, and in a 
querulous voice, exclaimed: ‘ Ah! sonny, you crowd me so, that I shall have 
to take another seat ! 1 - - - Ouk old friend * A. H. S.,’ up the river, 
fairly anticipated our hint. The Shanghai mother and brood, ‘cabined, 
cooped, confined,’ arrived as per invoice, ‘ in good order and condition.’ The 
little fellows of * the party ’ presented rather a singular aspect when they 
first came to hand, their elder brothers having picked off all the feathers 
from their high-backed rumps. But all have flourished abundantly. Their 
at first inordinate drum-sticks have been growing to legs ever since, and 
they have become very familiar, feeding almost ‘ out of hand.’ And how 
they do eat! — and the national corn-crop a short one, too! Two of the 
young roosters have already rehearsed two or three ‘ crows; ’ but their 
‘clarion of the morn’ sounds more like a wind-broken tin horn, feebly 
blown, than any thing else. The mother is fructifying. She lays an egg 
every day about eleven o’clock, and lets us know it by an exultant ‘cut, 
cut — cut — cut — dwr — cut! ’ when she has got through. The Shanghai 
family live on the best of terms with the native brood, heretofore spoken of; 
sharing generously each other’s crumbs and kernels in exact proportion to 
their comparative nimbleness and strength! - - - There’s point in 
the following, if it was said by a child: ‘ Our ‘ Georgey ’ is something over 
six years old, and has a keen eye for every thing beautiful in nature, although 
he sometimes makes it ridiculous in attempting comments. The other day 
we had a fine thunder-storm, with almost incessant flashes of lightning. 

* Georgey ’ and myself were sitting in the barn, admiring the lightning, which 
darted from cloud to cloud, and then to the ground; and he wanted to know 
what made it ‘ go so,’ illustrating its zig-zag motion with his hand. I could 
not explain it so that he could clearly understand, and was obliged to tell 
him I did n’t know. He thought a moment and said: ‘ I s’pose God thinks 
it looks prettier crooking round in that way! ’ Presently there came a suc¬ 
cession of tremendous crashes, and the little fellow jumped up and clapped 
his hands, exclaiming, ‘Are n’t those good ones, father? That’s better than 
cannon, is n’t it? You do n’t have to stop to load!” - - - We have 
visited the picture of i The Last Judgment ’ at the rooms of the old ‘ Racket- 
Club,’ on Broadway, and would commend it to the attention of our metropo¬ 
litan public, and other of our fellow-citizens now in town. That it has 
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(Meets, was to have been expected: but go and see the laborious eight-years’ 
effort of a child of genius (following in the foot-steps of great and daring 
minds before him) to represent the sublimest scene that mortal has never 
beheld , 4 nor can see and live.’ - - - Mr. S. S. Southworth, known also, 
and perhaps more familiarly known, to the public, as ‘John Smith, Jr., of 
Arkansas,’ will commence the publication, nearly simultaneously with the 
issue of our present number, of a weekly journal, to be called ‘ The Porcu¬ 
pine .’ Its quills will not be without point, 4 nor will they not be pointed ’ 
at political and other abuses which have obtained, and do still obtain, in our 
national and inferior councils and governments. Mr. Southworth’s is a 
most industrious pen, and his experience is wide and varied. If 4 practice 
makes perfect,’ he will have at least one quality of that much desiderated 
public functionary, a perfect editor. His new journal has our best wishes 
for that success which we are confident it will deserve. - - - It was an era in 
the Musical Drama in New- Yorlc , to find among us — we speak as a casual 
summer-visitor to the rechercM 4 platforms ’ of the town — to find Grisi and 
Mario — the first singers in Europe—in our midst; giving forth in full 
volume the 4 most sweet voices ’ that have attracted the admiration of roy¬ 
alty, nobility, and commonalty of the Old World. And here they are, to 
secure the admiration of a republic that combines all these classes in one 
unanimous whole. It is Genius which does this: Genius, which is of no 
country, of no language, of no creed. If our metropolitan or transient 
readers should desire to appreciate what we would convey, let them hear 
Grisi and Mario. We have 4 nothing more to say,’ nor will they. One has 
but to hear them—not to talk of them. - - - Field, of the St. Louis 
Theatre, a good writer, actor, and manager, is about to bring out at his 
flourishing house a new play, by the author of 4 Ingomar,’ entitled 4 Griselda' 
Judging from an extended notice of the play in 4 The Republican' daily 
journal of St. Louis, we may predict for it undoubted success. The language 
is spirited, and the action stirring and dramatic. Mr. Field is to produce it 
with an excellent cast and ample accessories. - - - 4 P.’s 4 Essay on the 

Spiritual ’ is not at all improved by his emendations : contrariwise, they even 
darken by words what before was not 4 argument.’ He reminds us of the 
Scotch commoner who asked Sheridan how he got rid of his Irish brogue, 
as he wished to avoid his own Scotch accent: 4 My dear fellow,’ said Sheri¬ 
dan, ‘don’t attempt any such thing. The House listens to you now 
because they do n’t understand you; but if you become intelligible they will 
be able to take your measure! ’ - - - Who is the anonymous author of 
4 Leather Stocking and Silk , a Story of the Valley of Virginia ? ’ It is one 
of the cleverest novels of the season, and is meeting with most deserved 
success. We shall have more to say of it hereafter. The Brothers Harper 
are the publishers. 

The Publisher would respectfully refer the reader to the Advertisement of the 1 Knicker¬ 
bocker Gallery ,’ on the second page of the cover of the present number. The work is to be sold 
entirely by subscription; and he would request its friends to send in their names without delay. 
It will contain forty-eight fine engravings on steel, and be enriched with the original contribu¬ 
tion* of the most eminent writers in America. It is intended that in its execution it shall not be 
surpassed by any similar work ever issued from the American press. 
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A RETURN TO THE HOMESTEAD. 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


I had been wandering for years. Business at last gave me occasion 
to visit my native village, two miles to the north of which lay the old 
homestead. The village had so changed since my last visit, that I 
seemed a stranger in its streets, and was obliged to ask of strangers 
the way to the Oak Valley. The former road had been fenced into 
fields, and a new highway laid, with branches diverging into the 
country. 

For several years no tidings had reached me from home, and accord¬ 
ingly I knew nothing of the state of things there. Friends might have 
departed, the mansion itself left untenanted, or occupied by strangers. 
I met several faces on the way, that recalled something familiar, but 1 
recognized no particular individual in any of the once play-mates of my 
youth. They seemed to have outgrown the poetry and innocence of 
that early time, which beams with ever-hallowed radiance in the morn¬ 
ing of life. I involuntarily shunned the gaze of all I'met. 

The woods had been cleared, away in some places, and showed new 
features in the landscape. One keenly misses the woods and particular 
trees once there, which seemed familiar as household members. I 
became more reconciled as the features of the more immediate neigh¬ 
borhood rose to view. In tracing the various shapes and windings of 
the scenery, it afforded a pleasure to know that each hill and dell and 
little curve had so well preserved its early integrity. 

It was the latter part of February, and little snow remained on the 
ground. In passing the family burying-ground — that teller of sad 
secrets — there arose no new mound. Inside the fence, the snow had 
all disappeared, and the grass was starting up. There were visible no 
foot-prints leading to the plane 

‘ Where friends with tears were laid away.’ 

VOL. XLIV. 29 
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A thought came to me: I guessed, alas, too truly! the cause of this 
desertion. It was mine to mark the first approach to the little inclosure, 
and clear again rose the pageantry of the last funeral, that of my father, 
which took place just before my departure from home. How absorbing 
to all appears then the subject of the occasion ! — the same hallowed 
remains that now rest beneath the sod, unnoticed save by the care of 
inexorable Nature! Let a member, however humble, be borne from 
the home-hearth to the Silent Land — a mate of one’s youth, who par¬ 
took of the same joy and suffering, and shared perhaps the same sand¬ 
wich with us at school, a brother, a dear sister — let such an one be 
taken from our companionship, the world is heartless : it will soon for¬ 
get, and friends anon miss less the lost: but the absent one, the wanderer, 
is ever true to the tendrils that link him to his childhood’s home. 

When the old mansion rose to view, it stood sadly naked. The tall 
poplars that shaded it from the road were missing: the red paint had 
left the knotty clap-boards, and given it a ‘ wood-colored ’ appearance. 
But who were its inmates ? There was no one visible; no live creature 
to be seen about the premises. I walked on slowly, until I arrived at 
the small bridge, nearly opposite the house, when Watch, the old house¬ 
dog, made his appearance, walking through the yard. This started me, 
for I saw before me the play-mate and companion of my youth. He 
seemed to be guided by instinct, or urged on by some hidden link of old 
affection, rather than by sight. At first he approached slowly, as if 
undecided. When within a few yards, he began to swing his tail 
heavily and awkwardly, which convinced me that it moved but seldom 
now, save to follow silently its owner. His hide, once a smooth jet, 
now stood out, bristled and faded, and gray at the head, and scarred all 
over, which gave him a surly appearance. He seemed almost ludi¬ 
crously forlorn and chap-fallen. 1 spoke to him : he waddled up to me 
and held his paws clumsy and more spread than usual against my leg, 
(an old trick,) though now no higher than my knee. I took his paw, 
as usual, and patted him. He appeared wonderfully affected, and 
showed his affection awkwardly. Erecting his bristles, and half-chok¬ 
ing, half-growling, he attempted his salutation; but it was a sad affair. 
He had evidently lost the former grace and dignity of his doghood, and 
seemed, as if by habit, cross and ungainly. 

The entrance to the house was on the opposite side. I raised the 
swing-gate and crossed over the green to the postern that opened on the 
foot-pavement leading to the door. The out-buildings, the garden, and 
the rear view of the dwelling-house were recognized ; but all was 
silent as the grave. I rapped. A young girl opened the door and 
invited me to walk in. I did so, but knew not her face. To the left 
was a young woman, who glanced at me with a dull, timid counte¬ 
nance, while in front, and opposite the stove, sat a middle-aged lady, 
busily engaged in knitting, spectacled, and wearing a broad-frilled white 
cap, who respectfully asked me to be seated. I obeyed involuntarily, 
and quickly completed my survey. It was sufficient. I inquired 

whither the-family had moved. The matron did not seem to 

understand me. At last the young lady whispered something to her 
about the name, upon which the elder addressed me : ‘ You have refer- 
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ence to the former occupants of the place ? * Perhaps my question was 
not distinctly put. I nodded in reply. She knew not, as well as the 
rest, where to direct me, and inquired if I was acquainted with the 
family of that name. I answered in the affirmative. Availing myself 
of the custom of the country, I craved a short hospitality, which was 
granted. 

As the sun, shining with spring-like beam, was lessening the after¬ 
noon, I left the house for the barn, followed close at my heels by the 
dog. I of course recognized none of the ‘ live stock.’ The well was 
there, the curb and rail missing, and a green-colored pump stood in 
their place. The building, however, was still the long-pointed, low- 
squatting bam of my childhood, with hens cackling in the loft, and hay- 
locks hanging from its shed, where hidden nests still invited a search 
for eggs under the low roof, full of nail-points, whose memory yet gives 
a twitch to the sensitive scalp. 

The new snow, which had fallen during the night, was thawing on 
the roof, one part of which, at the end of the shed, was already dry and 
wavy with heat. At the other end the drops were hurrying down the 
eaves with the rush of a summer shower. As I walked up the barn¬ 
yard, over the trodden straw, the sheep (no black ones among them now) 
sheered off, all attention to the dog, who kept close to my heels. An 
old sheep now and then, more bold than the rest, would approach, 
stamping at him. Threats not succeeding, a large wether made a pass 
at him, and thumped him until he rolled. A few hoarse, feeble yelps, 
and a hasty effort to recover, were the first movements of the dog, who 
now, with lowered crest and tail, and complainingly, tried to hide away. 
In attempting to get a place, he ran his head against the shed, and 
then turning, blundered right upon the sheep. For the first time, I now 
discovered that he was blind, or nearly so. I called to him, and spoke 
kindly, but could not well remove the impression that it was I who had 
repulsed him. 

Within; the bam retained its ancient look, though a lock hanging at 
the granary-door was something I had never before seen there. It used 
to be fastened by a ‘ button.’ Climbing up the post-ladder, I mounted 
the mow. It was occupied by a bulk of hay, one end of which reached 
almost to the comer of the roof. We never had hay in the loft, but 
yearly had it filled to the upper * swallow-holes ’ with wheat. The 
jays used to come here in winter; and here I used to snare them, my 
grandfather instructing me. 

Old bam ! thou art, of course, common and uncouth to the stranger; 
but to him whose first play-spot thou wert, thou art a dear remembrance! 
Thou art haunted. The early foot-fall lingers yet; the daring jump, the 
wrestling on the seedy floor, and the serious head-thump! Familiar 
images start from thy nooks and hiding-places, and cling to thy very 
weather-beaten boards! 

Every old bam, old house-dog, old homestead, is the subject of the 
keenest associations to many a poor wanderer, who, in his dejected 
moments, turns to the early spot that gave him existence — his child¬ 
hood’s home. Earth has not a holier; and the humbler the objects, 
the more closely seem to strain the old hallowed ties. They never 
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refuse to cling there. The heart is never totally depraved. Holy 
affections hide in its deepest depths, of which the giddy brain professes 
no cognizance to the world. Destroy these emotions you cannot. You 
may bury them awhile, or perhaps for ever, but you must keep away 
from the old-frequented places! 

I have climbed to the top of the hay-bulk, so high that I can reach 
the pegs of the rafters. Here is the home of the swallow. Each peg 
has its nest, a white feather now and then showing beyond the mud- 
built edge. Here and there a nest is clinging to the naked rafters, a 
few feet farther down, while near the top of the south gable-end, against 
the boards, clings a meek nest of sticks, which in summer is surrounded 
by young, black ‘ chimney-sweeps.’ The nests are the same that many 
years ago, daring to climb the studs, I reached with my hands, and 
instead of finding eggs or young swallows, felt downy feathers, fearing to 
handle them roughly, lest they might break away— myself being warned 
not to look from the giddy height. I shall never climb those studs 
again. Their tenons are so mouse-gnawed that, shaken by the wind, 
the old frame rattles like a loosely-sutured skull when tumbled by the 
passer-by. It will soon fall: yet it always seemed old, with boards 
clapping in the wind, and doors awry. It yet stands ; and though no 
longer possessed by the original owner, the same spry swallows still find 
here a home in summer: they dream not of decay. 

Several days have passed : I am again in the loft. My attachment 
to this old building crazes me : I am a boy again, with boyish feelings 
and inclinations, and am tempted to climb the studs and put my head 
through the swallow-hole. What a fine view spreads out before me 
from this eminence, as high and pokerish still as in the former mowing 
times, when the heat, almost suffocating us, we looked from the cooler 
air-holes upon the great world. The snow has disappeared, and the 
outlines of the country can here be distinctly traced : 

* Afar, 

The village with its spires, the path of streams, 

And dim receding valleys, hid before 

By interposing trees, lie visible 

Through the bare grove, and my familiar haunts 

Seem new to me.’ 

It is a grand place to look from, the upper vents. Some how they 
seem larger than formerly. They were originally sawed out in imita¬ 
tion of the barn itself — miniature bams, with square foundations. But 
they are edged no longer. The swallow-feet and the storm-whisk have 
worn the sharp edges convex. But it tires me to cling to the boards. 
The hay-bulk, since my last visit, has considerably lowered, giving me 
an altitude of some fifteen feet. It seems a great distance from here, 
but it must be measured with a leap. Not so fast, my man-boy ! I 
knew you would waver. It is an airy place. It begins to seem swim¬ 
mingly. Still hesitating. Has the man less courage now than the boy 
used to have? But he is a boy again. S-w-e-e-p! How solid the 
hay! The string-beam is yet firm. Who can describe the sinking sen¬ 
sation? ’Twas a famous leap. I will repeat it again — and again ; 
now pitch, roll, and tumble upon the hay, fragrant yet with harvest 
smells. 
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Again on the threshing-floor. 

A little girl, her brother, a neighboring urchin, and a tight-jacketed, 
dean-dressed lad, a little visiting cousin, are here, watching with star¬ 
ing interest my doings. They were busy at ‘ hide-and-seek * when the 
‘ stranger ’ entered, and forks, rakes, and barrels are scattered over the 
floor in the utmost confusion. There is a shelf above the granary-door; 
the same shelf yet, with dust an inch thick upon it. A fine place it 
used to be to hide play-things away ! Let me scrape the dust off. 
Something has dropped upon the floor. I pick it up. The urchins look 
thereat, but know not what it is. The well-dressed lad comes up with, 

‘ That’s a tennis-ball/ 

No, Sirs! — this ball is not meant to riot with now. It bears two 
rude initials. Ah ! how rude! Ye glance at the uncouth letters, ye 
unsophisticated little gentlemen ! but ye know not aught of the magic 
they contain. They are to you the characters of the ancient times; 
not the Greek, but the uninterpreted hieroglyphics of hoar antiquity. 
The bam will be but a remembrance to you — not a feeling. After all, 
we shall be brothers in sympathy, bound by these old walls. 

It is a day in March; sunshiny, very pleasant, with flocks bleating 
on the hills and birds singing in the distant woods — woods once tender 
with spring airs and dotted with white and striped flowers, in the days 
of youthful botanizing : days to return no more ! Hence comes another 
rush of old feelings from the woods and miry meadows, with days steeped 
in the sweets of flowering things. 

The liver-leaf must now be opening its rath young petals. There 
are always so many hepaticas scattered in knots throughout the entire 
wood! The reason advancing, carries them, a flock of wood-maidens as 
they are, onwktd, farther and farther north, and up the cold mountains, 
where tremblingly they lay their pale, pink cheeks close to the paler 
ice-ridges. They have life, and plastic Nature moulds it into beauty. 
I love to talk with them, and receive sweet answers from their up¬ 
turned faces. Nature, who blesses them with beautiful textures, 
endows us also with appreciation. She plants the flowers about us, 
and blends their gentle natures with the roughness of our humanity, so 
that, almost ere aware, we become happier and better. Without flowers, 
man would be ruder. Sweet affection lives in the snow-hut of the 
Greenlander : the mosses bloom there : the Arctic flower is an earth- 
ray to his long benighted nature, as he meets it on the barren soil. 

Another day has passed, and another, and comes the last to be spent 
at the homestead — the last for ever! — and this by the permission of 
strangers. So runneth the world, and man’s life with it. Stern man¬ 
hood alone will be before me, boyhood behind. These are the doings of 
Time, imperturbable Time, and man bows with it, the dust at last the 
only remaining contrast to his inanity. 

A swallow! — the first of the season ; an ancient hirundine, returning 
to the old sun-embrowned home. Its wing is weary with flight, but its 
instinct has been true as the magnet to the pole : it never yet failed in 
its annual return. Not knowing the age attained by these little domes¬ 
tics, I shall please myself to deem this a contemporary of my youth, one 
of the multitude of skimmers of the meads, and twilight glades by forest- 
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edges ; companions of the plough-boy in the field, almost touching with 
their wings his jacket-stripe. What feelings possess now its breast, as, 
after a whole winter’s absence, it approaches the old swallow-home ? 
It yet points to heaven for thee, sweet bird ! a safe-guard from the 
storm, an eyrie free from rude boys’ spoil. As it nears the bam, its 
movement becomes uncertain, now to the right, now to the left, slower 
and slower, as if undecided. 

It will pass the bam — no, it stoops: the entrance-hole is passed, the 
old home roofs it o’er again, and it is circling from gable to gable-—its 
shiny, black eyes scratinizing the surrounding inside. Weary though it 
be, it continues, hither and thither : at length its movement is slower; 
and every time it passes a certain nest, it almost stops, yet passing on, 
it hovers about it, and finally, with still spread wings, curves to the 
spot, resting^ its foot on the tip of the peg that holds the nest. Its first 
motion is a squint with half-turned head into the nest. Its mate has 
just entered, and as it approaches the white-breasted sitter, the latter 
up-points its bill, and utters a sweet twitter, faint, but affectionate, 
answered in the same affectionate strain by the male-bird, that lights 
by its side, crowding it gently in the small space of the peg-tip. There 
they sit, two little breasts, a red and a white. Lovely little pair ! 

I bade adieu to the respectful occupants of the homestead, and, prose¬ 
cuting my journey, after several days, found myself among my friends. 
If in this sorrowing world of ours the much-sought-for happiness is ever 
enjoyed, its light falls on the home-hearth, when the lost one crosses the 
threshold. 

Again I lifted the latch: tears and adieus closed the interview of 
friends : but the memory of the scenes of the early homestead abide for 
ever! r. g. 


TO ‘LITTLE FREDDY’ IN HEAVEN. 

BY H. W. ROCKWELL. 


Fair spirit! from the earth untimely fled, 

Dost thou come near me with thy silver wings ? 

Or is it some bright bird of heaven that sings 
So sweetly in my heart since thou wast dead ? 

Alas! the hauds that pillowed thy dear head, 

The eyes that watched thee through long nights of pain, 
Will know thee nevermore on earth again; 

For thou art gone unto thy narrow bed. 

Yet if to weary hearts that long have shed 

Their tears for thee in drops of scalding rain, 

Thou comest still — oh! be it not in vain, 

That we, too, follow where thy feet have led, 

Upward through this dark world to that bright shore 
Where those who part on earth shall meet to part no more. 
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BLUE-EYED FLORENCE. 


BY W. II. C. HOSMEP. 


Blue-eyed Florence ! where art thou ? 
With thy radiant baby-brow, 

And thy voice of silvery tone, 

And thy smile — an angel’s own ? 

Place upon thy father’s knee 
Well I know was dear to thee; 

He is toiling far away, 

And hath vanished many a day 
Since he crossed home’s cottage-sill'; 

Is his love remembered still ? 

u.’ 

Blue-eyed Florence 1 it was bliss 
Every mom to claim thy kiss; 

Feel from my world-weary heart 
Dross and earthiness depart. 

Sharer in thy love so bright, 

With a flash of heavenly light; 

Listen while thy mother smiled, 

To thy questions, darling child 1 
Puzzling to the wisest brain; 

Will that bliss return again ? 

in. 

Brightest of the rosy band 
In sweet childhood’s fairy-land 1 
Does remembrance ever stray 
To thy father, far away ? 

Dost thou, when a thought of him 
Comes thy sunny joy to dim, 

Sometimes with a moistening eye, 
Throw thy doll and play-things by ? 

Is his name upon thy tongue 
When the morning hymn is sung ? 


IV. 

Ah! it is a grievous wrong 
We should parted be so long; 
That thy carol, like a bird, 

Must by other ears be heard 
Singing some quaint nursery air, 
In thy little rocking-chair. 

Others mark thy budding charms, 
Others toss thee in their arms; 
While thy father, sad and lonely, 
Sees thee in a night-dream only. 
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Blue-eyed Florence ! when I meet 
Little children in the street, 

Closely do I hunt for traces 
Of thy beauty in their faces; 

For thy glance of sunny beam, 

And thy hair of golden gleam; 

For thy burst of mirth unbounded, 
And thy temples, fair and rounded; 
For thy motion, like a linnet, 

•And thy laugh, with music in it; 
And I bless them if I find 
Aught recalling thee to mind. 


S CHEDIASMS. 


BY PAUL SIOGVOLK. 


CHILDREN: A SERMON OP THE HEART. 

‘They have children at their desire, and leave the rest of their substance for their babes.’ 

Psalm 17. 

Home ! — domestic happiness! — fireside ! — what are they without 
children ? Are we not sometimes thoughtless of how much we owe as 
a sheer debt to our little folks ? How hard, and cold, and literal, and 
selfish is social life apt to become where they are not! By ‘ home,’ I 
do not mean the house we live in. Time and place are but opportuni¬ 
ties and occasions. The daily routine of life is hut the chain that holds 
the linked hours together. Were it not for sympathies and affections, 
love and hate, hope and despair, confidence and distrust, gratitude and 
ingratitude, the passions and the weaknesses of men, nay the very 
brittleness and uncertainty of the tenure of this life of ours, what a 
monotonous and undesirable, ‘ stale, flat, and unprofitable ’ thing, indeed ! 
The preacher tells us misfortunes are ‘ disguised blessings,’ and all 
nature and the experiences of life tell us that the loveliness of life and 
that which makes us cling most fondly to it, is made up of the shifting 
kaleidoscopic character of its passing events — of the chances and 
changes of fortune — of the ever-varying emotions that fill our minds 
and hearts — of here a bit of sorrow and there a bit of joy — of now an 
annoyance or a care and then an unexpected pleasure—of once a bur¬ 
then to hear and again the sweet remembrance of duty done — of evil 
apprehended and happiness found — in short, of glimpses and receding 
distances and dissolving views. So home is the epitome of life — if it 
is fully peopled ; and domestic happiness is the nearest and commonest 
approach to the most perfect felicity that is vouchsafed us. 

‘ I five my life a second time in my children,’ says the glad father, 
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‘ and I watch their hopes and fears, their longings and their pleasures, 
with more than a double joy—joy that none but a parent knows. 
How vividly they carry back my memory to my early days! The 
sting of early sorrow has lost its venom — nay, remembered sorrow is 
sweet — the random impulses of heart and brain that distracted my 
child-life — the timid grasping after things to me then incomprehen¬ 
sible now rush upon my recollection and awaken a pleasant satisfaction. 
I see my boy’s mind opening and bewildered at the vista that stretches 
out before him. I see him stumbling ; I watch him trembling amid 
mazes of doubt and error. I let him grope to the right — to the left— 
I wonder if he will hit the true path, after all. I try him with a hint. 
He won’t comprehend me ; he is so conceited, so obstinate, so like his 
father; he will go wrong when he could go right just as easily ; per¬ 
haps he does not know how to choose. I let him out to the end of his 
chain ; then I startle him and bring him into the track, and set him 
going again.’ 

Parental love is a new and original sensation. The childless know 
nothing of it. It comes to men often when all the freshness of life is 
worn out, and it is rejuvenescent. Blessed dispensation of Providence ! 
Let us look at it more closely for a while. Until nearly twenty, say, a 
young man gets on very well. As a boy, has he not his top and his 
ball and his kite ? Has he not his school-mates, his boy-friendships, his 
quarrels, his tasks ? Then as he gets farther on in his teens, has he not 
his college-days, his boy-rivalries, his man-apings, his bread-and-butter 
loves, his mania-a-poetry, his dissipations and his mortal headaches, 
and his good resolutions, his philosophies and his strivings after atheism, 
and his plunges into pantheism ? Is he not a sophomore, and does he 
not revel in the classics and despise Milton and Wordsworth, and the 
false opinion that sustains them ? Now look at our hero at thirty. He 
has passed through many a crisis; he has had the measles and he is 
done with poetry ; he has played through the whole gamut of infidelity 
and come back to the Bible his mother taught him how to read; he 
gives much time to the business and affairs of life; he has been in love; 
he has married. 

In love and married! We must pause and take breath. In love! 
How balmily the earth smiled when the sweet influence of a real pasr 
sion stole over him, and charmed and filled every sense ! He was a new 
man. He saw every thing in a new light, and with a clearer vision. 
The eternal harmonies of God and the fitness of things, and the useful¬ 
ness of God’s creatures, each in its appropriate function, without his 
knowing why, are suddenly apparent and tangible to his intuitive sense. 
A large and wide-embracing charity fills his soul. He is an optimist; 
he is in love with all mankind. The fragrant influence of woman in 
all her loveliness has fallen upon him, gentle as the dews of heaven, 
pure and soothing as summer moonlights. But little does he think how 
much of it may, in the alembic of his shallow soul, prove pure moon¬ 
shine in fact. He scarcely recognizes his former self. He is possessed 
of a new sensation, branching off into new sympathies, new desires, new 
hopes, new influences. The air he breathed languidly yesterday fills 
him to-day with magnetic sensations; he flushes and chills ; the blood 
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tingles in his veins; his flesh creeps at the roots of his hair. He was 
getting a-wearyof the world and blase, but now he is an enthusiast and 
a luxuriast too. 

Married, too! How sped the honeymoon, and how the months have 
glided noiselessly away, in the fond companionship of the sharer of his 
joys and hopes, I scarcely stop to note. The transition, through the 
stronger tides and currents of his heart, from love to marriage, was not 
violent or abrupt. It was another chapter in one story, and might be 
entitled ‘ more of the same.’ It bore no resemblance to the crossing of 
that electrical bridge that spanned the chasm between the period when 
he was only in love with himself, and when he fell in love with her he 
now calls wife. That wore the look of newness and change; this wears 
the look of progress in the same path. To him whose heart has been 
untouched by the sacred flame, love is a mystery and foolishness; and 
when the riddle is solved and the infidel believes, a great and shining 
light blazes about him, and he sees not as others see. But when a man 
is once in love, considered as a psychological transition, marriage is the 
easiest thing in the world. 

Well, time passes. There begins to be a little show of lassitude — 
a little consciousness of sameness in the life of our Benedick — just the 
least bit in the world, but just enough to put him now and then in a 
brown study. ‘ Why do you mope so, this evening ? * * Was I moping ? 

I was never more cheerful and happy in my life.*' It was his first white 
lie — to her. The cloud passes off. Still ever and anon we catch our 
hero listless, lacking alacrity, and prone to sleep heavily after dinner. 
He makes long visits to his club again, as in bachelor days, and returns 
to his wife smelling of tobacco, and looking more tired than before. He 
has gone back to Ins habit of smoking, and you see him sit idly silent, 
by the hour, in the still evening air, caressing his — segar, and watching, 
with a half-envious eye, the graceful smoke-wreaths curling slowly 
upward. I would not for an empire fling trouble before the clear blue 
eyes and cloudless brow of the lovely creature yonder, who is reading in 
mimical tone to his dull ear. So constant and devoted herself, if he 
hears not a word, no suspicion of his heedlessness ever crosses her mind. 
She is not made of the stuff that loses virtue when the freshness of the 
first gloss is worn off. 

Now, if the truth — the real truth — should happen to be discovered 
by some great prophet, that he was beginning —just beginning to fancy 
himself getting a little tired of his (shall I say it ?) monotonous life, 
would she, could she believe it ? Not a word of it. Never. But it 
might be true, for all that. I am suspicious that the inconstant fellow 
sometimes feels that life is something of a bore still. Is this an incur¬ 
able disease and constitutional, that it is ever recurring ? How often 
must this troublesome patient be cured ? I am afraid, when I see him 
once in a while going into fits of abstraction, I am afraid he is in danger 
of becoming blase again. Fie on the blockhead! Is this the way he 
keeps his vows ‘ to love and to cherish until death doth part ? * Talk 
of Ihe inconstancy of woman ! In their dealings with each other, man 
is the changeling, woman the steadfast. 

Years pass on. Honeymoon is a far receding reminiscence. The 
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hnsband and wife are no longer young. She is more quiet and more 
happy, while he is more blithe and gay. We left him launching his 
frail bark in a sea of reveries that has swallowed many a hopeful life¬ 
boat. We did not expose the sick fancies of his brain, for we knew he 
might yet be heartily ashamed of them. But he is safe now. He is a 
father ; and in the fond accents and endearments of his children, and 
in parental love and affection, he has found another new sensation. 
This was quite as novel and almost as electrical as his first passion; but 
it is wider in its grasp ; it reaches out and touches infinity; it has some¬ 
thing of the vagueness and vastness of the sublime in the indefiniteness 
of its scope. It is the voice of nature without responding to the voice 
of nature within him, as deep calleth unto deep. The great want and 
craving of his soul that was swaying him to and fro, in the younger 
years of his life, has found food meet for it. 

‘Fob his gayer hours 
It has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and it glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware/ 

Oh! parental love and childish affection! how like a gentle shower 
ye fall upon the parched heart of man! Myriad vistas open before me 
as I name the theme. All the tongues of men could not exhaust it. 
I wish but to hint how much we owe to our children for keeping our 
hearts in sound and healthy tone. How heartily Jeremy Taylor puts 
it: ‘ No man can tell but he that loves his children how many delici¬ 
ous accents make a man’s heart dance, in the pretty conversation of 
those dear pledges; their childishness, their stammering, their Kttle 
angers, their innocence, their imperfections, their necessities, are so many 
little emanations of joy and comfort to him that delights in their persons 
and society.’ Many a reader of this genial tribute to our baby friends 
will be sure the good Bishop, when he wrote it, was looking straight at 
the little rogues that are now climbing his knee. 

Men are such restless, fidgetty, perverse mortals in their mental and 
moral tendencies, it is hard to say to what ugly depths of morbidness 
they might descend but for this soothing dispensation. A man’s heart 
is a spring that easily gets choked and dried up at the source. It is 
lucky for us we have these little sprites to keep the fountain playing. 
I fear men would become soon a desperate set of savages but for the 
sweet influence of these little household gods — Lares and Penates. 
Husbands tire of their wives, and wives tire of their husbands, and 
children tire of their parents, but what father is ever weary of his 
children ? A man is never weary of life while his children surround 
him. Petty $nd temporary annoyances, sorrow and care, this life is full 
of, vexation and disappointment come to us all; but where is the father 
who is a misanthrope or a scoffer ? 

Conjugal love is a balm to the soul. It has often proved a beacon- 
light to the wanderer upon a trackless sea. It has saved many an 
erring and almost lost man from selfish indulgence and degradation. 
Yet conjugal love is not to man the same absorbing passion as to woman. 
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She possesses her heart’s treasure, and is satisfied. Some men are 
never satisfied with any thing fixed or positive. They will be running 
after new and strange gods. They crave for more sympathy and more 
excitement. The more superficial the character, often the greater the 
need, and the more insatiable the thirst. Love and marriage fill a 
chapter of their lives, but they soon sigh, with bitterness and with truth, 
‘ Without children there is no marriage.’ Nay, sometimes after being 
pleasantly tossed about for a period upon the gentle waves and tides of 
love and marriage, just when you fancy they are safely launched in 
smooth, deep water, out of reach of ground-swell and under-tow, a 
mocking wave breaks over them and hurls them staggering high and 
dry upon the arid sands of misanthropy and selfishness again. Celibacy 
were better than this! Better be a Shaker and make brooms, or polka 
at arm’s-length, than such a moping, childless husband. 

‘ The world must be peopled,’ says Benedick. The heart must be 
peopled, say we, and we prefer a native to a foreign population. We 
are no Malthusians. We live by choice in the American city of largest 
population. We hold up both hands for him who is called father by 
the greatest number of girls and boys. We revere the patriarchs. We 
always did agree with the Vicar of Wakefield, who said that ‘ the 
honest man who married and brought up a large family, did more ser¬ 
vice than he who continued single and only talked of population.’ We 
pity the Napoleon of our day, and we wish all good and honest people 
may ‘ have children at their desire, and leave the rest of their substance 
for their babes.’ 


SONNET. 


SEBPBOTFTT LLY INSCRIBED TO MRS. N. G. O. 


Ah! never, lady, can we hope to stand 
Acquitted debtors for the kindness done 
By thee and thine to our beloved one; 

When, lorn and friendless in the alien land, 

She felt the warm clasp of your gentle hand, 

And heard fond words, whose music seemed to be 
Home’s own dear echoes from beyond the sea, 

Sweeter than gales from flowery Samarcand. 

Oh! that for once were ours the magic art, 

In dearth of hopeless ingots of the mine, 

To coin the golden wishes of the heart, 

And grace the mintage with thy face divine! 

What precious stores our bosoms would impart! 

What sumless coffers, lady, then were thine! w. r. p. 

New- York , July , 1S54. 
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Oh I tell me not I am alone 
Because no beating heart is near, 
Because no voice of human tone 
Makes pleasant music in my ear. 

n. 

Oh! tell me not I am alone, 

For here are my companions meet; 

My books have voice of music tone, 

And me with pleasant words they greet. 


m. 

They look upon me from their shelves; 

They lie around me where I sit: 
They seem to know that in themselves 
Are hidden stores of worth and wit. 


iv. 

When with them hurtful Lust has fled, 
And Avarice forgets to hoard; 
Ambition raises not its head 
Where reigneth Mind, supremest lord 1 


They are the ‘ Glasse of Counsell,’ clear, 
In which the soul reviews its dress; 

They to the busy give good cheer, 

And drive away all weariness. 

VI. 

He that shall have them gets reward, 

In doubt they make the crooked plain: 

In fear they serve a faithful guard, 

By them the sick forget their pain. 

vn. 

Time spent with them is doubly gained, 
And more of worth than money is; 

By them submissive slaves have reigned; 
Without them, kings have failed of this. 

vin. 

If for my reading and my books 
The crowns of this terrestrial ball 

Were offered me, with scornful looks 
Indignant I would spurn them alL 


IX. 

• Then tell me not I am alone, 

For while these volumes near me lie, 

There ever rise in loftiest tone 
The sounds of sweetest minstrelsy. 

Troy , (N. F,) Sept. 4fA, 1854. B. II. IUll. 
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‘HE WAS A MAN.* 

In a quiet enclosure on Vista Hill, Greenwood Cemetery, there is a 
new-made grave. About it have been planted no flowering shrubs, sig¬ 
nificant of beauty which perisheth ; but ever-greens are there, the em¬ 
blems of immortality. Here rests all that was mortal of a man whose 
name and influence, though they owed nothing to the favors of fortune, 
will be remembered long after his body shall have mixed with common 
Oust. Though in all that constitutes a true life he was immeasurably 
superior to most of his contemporaries, it is probable that his name will 
be omitted from the annals of to-day when time shall make them his¬ 
tory ; but tradition, devotedly cherished, will keep his memory green 
when thousands whom the future historian shall have celebrated are 
forgotten, or remembered only with shame. When we call to mind 
how few examples worthy of imitation are furnished by the historic 
record; that, in fact, most af the illustrious names of the earth are 
altogether insignificant when tried in the balance of virtue, it will 
appear how precious to us are the lives of the truly good ; and we shall 
be warned not to regard men lightly because they made no great flou¬ 
rish in their day. True greatness is rarely patent to the world. In the 
words of an accomplished writer, ‘ When greit men are to be sought 
for, the mind that is governed by worldly ideas rushes straight to the 
palaces of kings, or enters into the cabinet where statesmen assemble, 
or attends the foot-steps of the warrior over the ensanguined field. But 
reason and religion conduct us in far different paths, and present us with 
Jar different objects. They discover to us many a time true greatness 
under the obscure roof of a cottage, or the spreading branches of a great 
tree ; they exhibit dignity and consequence affixed not to the royal scep¬ 
tre, but to the shepherd’s crook; and feelingly teach us that what is 
highly prized among men is of little estimation in the sight of God.’ 

In no way, perhaps, can the philanthropist better serve his race than 
by holding up to the view of mankind, in fitting memorial, the lives and 
character of the lowly great. It will therefore be a most pleasing and 
profitable labor to portray something of the life and conversation of a 
wise and good man of whom our community have been recently bereft. 
Nor need we, in order to display those excellences of character that are 
calculated to contribute to our delight and instruction, rehearse at large 
the deeds that served to exhibit them ; since ‘ those lives which deserve 
most to be had in remembrance are most easily recorded. The history 
of an Enoch is told in three words, while the exploits of an Alexander, 
a Cassar, or any other of the scourges and destroyers of mankind are 
comprised in many volumes.’ 

Stephen Underhill was bom at Newcastle, Westchester county, 
New-York, in the year 1789. At the age of sixteen he came to the city of 
New-York to seek his fortune, and here spent most of his life in mer¬ 
cantile pursuits. Though possessing largely those traits of mind which 
are essential to success in trade,* yet throughout his career he scrupu¬ 
lously avoided enlarging his business beyond moderation, having no wish 
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for more of this world’s riches than was requisite to secure to his family 
the advantages of independence. Beside, he feared the enticements of 
money-getting. Seeing how worldly-minded those engaged in trade are 
apt to become, to the neglect and often the^ scandal of their higher du¬ 
ties, civil, social, and religious, he was careful to keep free from the 
trammels of commerce, though occupied in successful business, and thus 
was at all times diligent in the discharge of every obligation enjoined 
by religion, society, or the state. 

Eminent for probity, assiduity, prudence, and sagacity, he was ever 
vigilant lest others should suffer by their relations with him, well know¬ 
ing how precarious are the issues of commercial affairs. A signal proof 
of his nice sense of justice and sterling integrity is furnished by a con¬ 
spicuous act of his early life. His business resources at one time 
becoming, as he feared, dangerously involved by reason of outside trans¬ 
actions, though prosperous to outward appearance, and sustained by an 
unimpaired credit, he resorted to the expedient, as noble as it was 
remarkable, of sacrificing his business without delay, disposing of his 
stock of goods, and even trenching upon his household furniture, for the 
satisfaction of his obligations. But with a courageous heart he began 
life anew, feeling that he could now stand up before his God With the 
proud and comforting assurance that he was no man’s debtor. Virtuous 
man! Well might thy landlord, the legal possessor of wide estates, 
exclaim, as he was stripping the chambers of thy dwelling, ‘Would tp 
God I were as rich as thou ! 5 

But business grew distasteful to him when he became familiar with 
the rules by which it is ordinarily conducted. It need not be said how 
he despised the crafty chicanery to which business men too often resort 
to over-reach each other; nor how he scorned the casuistical subtleties 
by which it was excused. Though far from deeming any departure 
from the path of honor necessary to success, he feared the contagion pf 
example, and avoided it by withdrawing early beyond its influence. 
Happy for the world if his conduct in this simple particular were more 
largely imitated! 

Riches and public honors were equally within his reach had he deemed 
them worth the cost; but a quiet conscience, repose of spirit, and scenes 
of humbler duties were far dearer to him. Nor let his choice be rashly 
condemned. However offensive to the highest impulses of humanity 
that philosophy may be which inculcates a love of selfish ease, reason 
and religion alike require of most men to avoid the disquietudes of mind 
consequent upon contention. Neither is repose of spirit at variance 
with activity. Witness the whole public carper of the illustrious How¬ 
ard, for an example. Though engaged upon a gigantic scheme of bene¬ 
volence, unparalleled in scope and for the personal sacrifices and exer¬ 
tions it required, he preserved in the midst of a most extraordinary 
display of sustained enthusiasm a serenity and elasticity of mind equally 
remarkable, so that no day passed without witnessing the quiet perform¬ 
ance of his routine of self-imposed devotions. 

He was bom and educated in the bosom of the Society of Friends, 
and continued a consistent member of that sect to his death. Early 
impressed with religious sensibility, he became an able teacher and 
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preacher of the Gospel under the sanction of the Church, at a time of 
life when most men are engrossed in things of earth. For a series of 
years he guided the deliberations of the New-York Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, and so acceptably did he discharge the duties incident to 
that high and responsible position that his services were long regarded 
as indispensable. But as the affairs of the church, according to the 
principles of that religious society, are to be administered without pecu¬ 
niary reward, he found it necessary at length to contract the sphere of 
his labors therein, and to give his attention more singly to his business. 
He continued, however, to render valuable service in the church as a 
counsellor, for which his comprehensive, ready, and sagacious mind well 
adapted him. So, too, in the difficult and responsible trusts that de¬ 
volved upon him at different periods of his life, in various capacities of 
secretaryship, he acquitted himself always with fidelity and ability. In 
the regulation of his desires religion had little to do that was austere, since 
nature had given him a disposition that had more pleasure in obedience 
than in forbidden enjoyment. That his leisure might be peaceful, he 
was solicitous to make his activity innocent; and in this way he bore 
through a long life a spotless name. 

In the sphere of the domestic virtues his character was eminently 
beautiful. Before the fire-side of home the dignity of demeanor that 
marked his ordinary intercourse with men melted into tender and deli¬ 
cate endearment, and he was at once the lover, the father, and the cho¬ 
sen friend. Among his mourners are a troop of little folks with whom 
he gamboled, and who esteemed him as among their most cherished 
companions, though many of them, it is believed, knew him by no other 
name than * grand-pa,’ which was a favorite appellation with them all. 

In person, and especially in physiognomy, he bore a striking resem¬ 
blance to Doctor Franklin, as the sage is represented in portraits and 
description. There was the same commanding carriage, nicely blended 
with a mild sun-shine of countenance that gave assurance while it 
inspired homage. There was much too in the temper of their minds 
to challenge comparison. Unfailing good sense, a happy balance of 
humor and sobriety, of reason and wit; uniform in desires and attach¬ 
ments, imperturbable in good nature, with this marked difference, how¬ 
ever, that where the Philosopher was admired and courted, the Friend 
was cherished as a brother; and what with the one took the character 
of affection, with the other was nothing more than friendship. 

Thus has been sketched in outline the character of a man who 
adorned every Btation in life which duty called him to fill; who passed 
his days in the quiet and conscientious discharge of every duty, and in 
the constant enjoyment of peace of mind which flowed therefrom ; who 
in youth so hedged in his evil propensities that in age men wondered 
at the simplicity of his heart and the purity of his character, and deemed 
his exemplary habits of conduct the result of a daily warfare and a 
daily victory; who, in obedience to the Divine injunction, ‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,’ followed no ignis fatuics 
of ambition, but was content to be found diligent in an humble sphere 
of conscientious labor. Had he been bom to a kingdom his reign would 
have ">een to his people gentle and beneficent as dew that falls upon 
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the thirsting ground, and his memory like the light of the most distant 
stars, which will continue to stream upon the earth for ages after they 
shall have been blotted out from the firmament, would have gone down 
with undiminished lustre to a far posterity. But he was sent to em¬ 
bellish the walks of private life, and to be a lesson to ambitious men 
that there is no relation between usefulness and renown. 

. From so shining an example let us gather wisdom, and commend 
our restless, weary spirits to humility, meditation, and repose. 


THE ROOTED SORROW. 


‘ They may preach as they please,’ smiled the fair Leonore, 
‘ That beauty has wings, but I find it not so: 

My image still wears the same graces it wore 

When I looked in the glass sixteen summers ago. 


ii. 

‘ The cheek of the matron perhaps may betray 

A shade less of rose than embellished the girl’s: 

But its tint is as fresh and its dimple as gay 
As the maiden one’s kissed by these glossy brown curls.’ 

in. 

Thus saying, she brushed the dear ringlets aside, 

And gazed, but the smile was soon chased by a frown, 
As her eye in the tale-telling mirror espied 
A strange silver thread interlacing the brown. 


IV. 

Anon through her tremulous fingers she drew 
The tress in whose ambush the pale spectre lay: 

But alas I too impatient for calmness of view, 

She plucked out three dark hairs instead of the gray! 


v. 

Again and again to the task she applies, 

Kesolved her fair brow shall be rid of its shame, 

Till warned to give o’er, with indignant surprise, 

Since the brown locks alone were the worse for her aim. 


VI. 

The moral of this is, to bear and forbear: 

Let Time do his worst with our gardens of rose, 

Lest seeking to root out one innocent tare, 

We hurt but the flower where it harmlessly grows. 

Neruo- York, 1854. w. p. p. 

VOL. XLIV. 30 
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LAKH MICHIGAN. 


‘ Fob to behold it was ane glore to see 
The stabled windis and the calmed sea, 

The loune illuminate air.’ Gavin Douolass. 


I am no poet, yet, upon my word, 

There are some moments when one needs must know 
There is a harp within him which, when stirred, 

Gives to his thoughts a more melodious flow 
And harmony of order, and the glow 

Of that rich life which thrills upon the brain, 

Fraught with sweet joyaunoe or dissolving woe; 

The wakened pulse of 1 the poetic vein; ’ 

Till Fancy lights her torch and fires the longing train. 

So have I felt, when bounding o’er thy wave, 

My pulses leapt responsive to their roar; 

Or when the surges woke to roar and rave, 

Or idly beat the silver-sanded shore 
With a wild vigor never felt before 
Save when the tempest swept the unbounded wood, 
Felling the forest-monarchs vast and hoar, 

Startling the stillness of the solitude 
With echoing crash on crash, far pealing many a rood I 

Oh! who may know, save he whose foot hath trod 
The pathless mazes of the wilderness, 

The wild, green verdure of the prairie sod, 

And sailed o’er seas as pure and bright as this, 

The wavelet’s dimple, and the dark abyss, 

As breeze or storm disturbs the watery flow, 

The full of freedom, or the extent of bliss ? 

Or who hath known, or who may ever know, 

The measure of his heart, except its space for woe ? 

They who have roamed o’er the Aegean sea, 

Gemmed with its countless islands, and beheld 
The pride of Scotland, and the Switzer’s Zee, 

Wandering long years o’er mountain, flood, and feld, 

In search of the romantic and the eld, 

The fools of fashion and a travelled fame 
Which long ago the death of Wisdom knelled, 

An unread book the guerdon of their shame, 

Who ne’er beheld thy face, and rarely hear thy name: 

How poor their toil, how worthless by thy wave, 

Where stoop thy lovers, all the verdant hills, 

As if they longed yet almost feared to lave, 

Lest they should break the enchantment which distills 
The different beauty of a thousand rills, 

And spreads them in one mirror, broad and blue. 
Trembling beneath the summeivbreath which thrills 
The purest glass that evening ever knew, 

Clearer than Lomond’s Loch, and of a fairer hue 1 
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Thy shores were empires; but oh I where are they 
Who trod thy hills and listened to thy flow 
When Rome was but the wonder of a day; 

Ere yet was struck the fratricidal blow 
Which gave her name, but laid a founder low ? 

Perchance, before the Pyramids begun 
They rose and flourished, conquered foe on foe, 

Till brooding darkness veiled their mid-day sun, 

As field on field was fought and fort on fort was won! 

Approach, thou travelled fool I Say, hast thou seen 
’Mid Europe’s hills more venerable stones ? 

Draw, if thou canst, the dark, mysterious screen, 

And read the history of these crumbling bones 1 
Who reared these altars, and who built their thrones, 

Where hoary Ruin lurks ’mid old Decay, 

And weep the rills, and wild the tempest moans 
The glory of a people passed away, 

Till even Conjecture tires, and Learning weeps for aye ? 

How oft hath been thy ebb,* mysterious lake! 

How oft thy flow, since thou wast wild and lone; 

The only sound which bade thy echoes wake, 

The Indian war-whoop, or the dying groan 
Of captive warrior, and the sudden moan 
Of the weird-harp f amid the pine-trees hung, 

Thrilling the forest with its singular tone, 

So fitfully upon the night-air flung, , 

As swept the freshening breeze the swaying boughs among ? 

And now once more a nation throngs thy hills, 

Prouder than they who trod thy shores of pld j 
Their mansions rise by all thy tribute rills, 

On the green islands which thv waters hold; 

Strong in its youth, and wise, ana firmly bold; 

And, lo! their starry banners ’mid the trees 
In many a silken, undulating fold, 

Twined with young laurels, float upon the breeze! 

Say, shall oblivion ever roll its surges over these ? 

Thou who of old on young Adonis smiled, 

Queen of the evening! tell me, hast thbu seen 
A sea more lovely, or a land more wild ? 

Did ever wave reflect a fairer scene ? 

A thousand feet beneath the blue serene, 

Floating in lucid beauty, lovely star! 

I see thine image trembling, as I lean 
Over the rail, close watching from afar 
To catch the first faint gleam of the white sandy bar. 

The breakers roar around me, capped with foam, 

Gleaming like sheeted spectres on the night; 

The winds have caught the welcome scent of home, 

And strain the canvas with redoubled might, 

Urging the quivering bark to swifter flight. 

The bar is passed: astern the billows roar ; 

The hills have shut them from my straining sight ; 

The river-sprites embrace the weary prore 
Bride of the wilds, farewell 1 I ne’er may greet thee more! 

2m J. Mm 


* Taros is a regular tide in Lake Michigan which ebbs and flews once in seven years*, 
t Almost every one is familiar with the sound of a pine-forest in a fresh breeze. 
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fapm: 

BEING THE OBSERVATIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD OP DIVERS MEMBERS OP 
THE FUDGE FAMILY. 


HEX DEBED INTO W BITING BY TONY PUDGE. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINTH. 

AN OLD RESIDENT COMES BACH TO NEWTOWN. 

* And justice is turned away backward, and judgment standeth afar off: for truth is 
fallen in the street, and equity cannot enter/ Isaiah. 

Harry Flint, in his new home, far away on the Pacific coast, has 
gained strength once more, and with strength, courage and action and 
success. The letters which have come to him from time to time have 
not been so pleasantly colored as he could have wished, more especially 
the amiable sisterly one, which bade him hope (if he would only come 
back) to stand as groomsman for Mr, Adolphus Quid ; but yet they 
had weaned him more and more from the old home ties, and shaken off 
from his manly heart altogether any remnant weaknesses which fed his 
sentiment and diverted his force from the great battle of the world, in 
which he hoped to win both name and fame. 

There had grown up a pride, indeed, in his manly loneliness, which 
may, perhaps, have been corrupted by selfishness, but which had, after 
all, that unity of direction and concentration of energies which insured 
success. He reads with a swift unconcern all which the garrulous old 
aunt tells him of the gossip of Newtown. He cares very little about 
the fine carriage, which fills a fine paragraph, and which drives regu¬ 
larly to the Bodgers’ door. In idle hours, he even cultivates a famili¬ 
arity with those hooks which speak of the tender passion as a weakness ; 
he has considerable appreciation of their authors ; he thinks they must 
be men of sense. He rather pities young Quid, who he hears is so far 
gone. Of course he pities Kitty, too ; but thinks (in his letter) that it 
will be a nice match. 

He speaks in a business-like way of possibly marrying, * some of these 
days/ a rich Spanish Senora of California, and wants to know what 
little Bessie thinks of that ? 

Bessie, of course, is horrified, and so is the aunt; and both think he 
must have grown very mercenary in that terrible San-Francisco. But 
when the letter comes from the old aunt, detailing the harsh scandal 
about Harry Flint, and his forgery, the young man is waked again, 
and finds he cares more about the good or bad opinion which may be 
had of him, in the old home village, than he had once believed. I 
think even that with all his sentiment rooted up and thrown away — 
as he believes — he yet feels a very quick-acting and sensitive pride 
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about the opinion which Miss Kitty or Mrs. Quid (as the case may he) 
entertains of his character. 

As for any tenderness of feeling on her part, he snaps his fingers at 
that; of course he does. But even she shall never despise him, or think 
lightly of his honor. I think he would have even suffered a reproach 
and accusation so unreasonable to brood upon the benighted minds of 
the Bivinses, and other town’s-folks ; perhaps he would have been care¬ 
less of Mrs. Fleming’s opinion ; but that Kitty, for whom he had once 
cherished a dreamy, boyish sentiment, commemorated even now with 
dried roses, that she should hear men call him criminal, is what he will 
not suffer. She may think lightly if she chooses of his sentiment, (as, 
indeed, he does now-a-days himself,) but as for his manly honesty, she 
shall have no triumph there, whether as Mrs. Quid or Kitty. She 
shall never have two opinions on that subject. 

Harry Flint therefore prepares, though at great inconvenience to 
his business, to go home and make his character good ; he will at least 
show the good gossips of Newtown that he ran away from no exposure, 
of whatever sort. 

The aunt and Bessie, who was indeed ailing, and far thinner than 
when he left the country, receive him with open arms. And they tell 
him, little by little, all the news; how the old Squire, only a day or 
two after he had gone, was drowned in such a terrible way; and how 
there had been a great many rumors about the property; and how a 
strange lady from over seas had claimed it as hers, and afterward gone ; 
and how Mrs. Fleming had sold her old home, and come to live in the 
Bodgers’ house, of which Mr. Quid had kindly given her the rental; 
and how the young man had been very attentive ; and how the old 
lady and all were so delighted with it; and how it was said he had 
proved false, and Kitty was so cast down, but bore it so bravely ; and 
how finally there was a story that he (Harry) (which they never 
believed for one second) had forged a will, that gave the property to 
Kitty. All these things were told him by the good old lady, inter¬ 
rupted at quite frequent and irregular intervals, by her repeating (as if 
he doubted it) how glad she was that he had come. 

Harry made an early call upon Mrs. Fleming and Kitty, as was 
very proper. They were ‘ extremely glad * to see him, both mother and 
daughter ; and ‘ looking so well, too, for they had heard of his having 
been very ill.’ Kitty was very courteous and very dignified ; Harry 
did not allow enough for a change of a year and more. He should 
have remembered that he had put on considerable dignity himself. I 
have no doubt in my own mind but that he was more studiedly courte¬ 
ous than the young lady herself. Of course he made no allusion to their 
benefactors, the Quids ; it was a sore subject — not for him , of course, 
but for them. 

I think the womanly dignity of Kitty rather worried him. As a 
lawyer of reputation in a far-away city, who had cultivated consider¬ 
able energy of purpose, who rather smiled now-a-days at all weaknesses 
of sentiment, and looked indifferently upon young women generally, I 
think he had counted upon a little more of timidity and awe — so to 
speak — on the part of the young country lady. And his worry was all 
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the greater because — as he remarked to himself, as he strode between 
the holly-hock blossoms to the gate — she had retained all her old good 
looks, with a little softening of the livelier colors in her face, which 
even added to her prettiness. Had he been in young Quid's place, he 
thought he would hardly have jilted her ; and yet he didn’t know, so 
many things were to be taken into account. 

It is very odd how a man Will play the knaVe and liar to his oWn 
heart, and yet if a neighbor but hint at his falsity, he contests the mat¬ 
ter like a hero. Harry Flint determined in his own mind to show 
the most hypocritical and stolid indifference to Miss Fleming and all 
her affaire; and yet he worked himself into quite a tempest of indigna¬ 
tion about the idle gossip of the Village. 

This last was very useless indeed, for the bare sight of Harry’s 
honest, manly face, in the street of the little town, disarmed all 
reproach, and satisfied the old ladies, one and all, that they had dime 
him wrong. This, however, was not enough for Harry. He was 
determined to trace the matter to its source ; and succeeded, mdeed, in 
reducing the charge to the reports of Miss Bivins and her respectable 
parent, the Justice of the Peace. The equanimity of this old gentle¬ 
man Was considerably disturbed by a threat of instant prosecution on 
the part of his old omce-clerk, who showed a vigor and a familiarity 
with legal affairs which would certainly never have ripened to such a 
degree in the office by the meeting-house corner. 

’Squire Bivins volunteered indeed fill explanation of the grounds of 
his suspicion, and his regrets that it should have become a subject of 
village talk. Harry, who was really of a forgiving nature, listened 
kindly to his old master in law; put him right on several points; gave 
him to understand What errors he had labored under; and ended with 
assuring him that the signature of Mr. Bodgers was a genuine one, and 
that he had remarked at the time its unlikeness to the usual writing of 
the 'Squire, Who, he might remember, was suffering from a disabled 
arm. 

’Squire Bivins felt a pride in the energetic, manly cast of his old clerk, 
and was rejoiced moTe than any creature in the town to find the mat¬ 
ter set right, and the character of friend Harry made good. He beg¬ 
ged that he would come to his house to tea, and assured him that 
MraiTABEL Would be deeply grieved to find that she had carelessly done 
him the injury by repeating such suspicions. He hoped Harry would 
allow her the favor of excusing herself in person. 

Mehitabel cooked her apology in a prodigious plate of muffins, set 
off with a pot of last year’s jelly. 

In the course of the tea drinking, conversation turned very naturally 
upon the Quids. Miss Mehitabel thought that the young man had 
behaved very ungenerously; for herself, she had foreseen his falsity, 
and warned Miss Kitty long before matters had become so serious (she 
did not say how serious.) She pitied Kitty from her heart; but 
thought she had brought it on herself; indeed, by Mehitabel’s account, 
she was very angry with her interference, and received young Quid 
afterward with greater fondness than ever. The old ’Squire, in confir¬ 
mation of Mehitabel’s statement, gave a ludicrous account of hiffmter- 
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view with Mrs. Fleming, in which he ventured to hint that the young 
suitor was mercenary in his views. 

He thought he should not interfere in any love matter again. 

Harrv ate his muffins with a poor relish. 

4 And it was odd/ continued the ’Squire, 4 that they, so quiet people, 
should have taken just such a fancy as that; now, I should hate 
thought/ and a genial smile lit up the old ’Squire’s lip, 4 that an honest, 
sensible young fellow, like— Harry Flint, for instance, would have been 
much more to their taste/ 

4 Oh! yes! ’ exclaimed Mehttabel, and thereafter blushed in an 
extraordinary manner at her own enthusiasm. 

Harry Flint ate his muffins with a poor relish. 

Finally the talk turned upon the will, and upon the chances the 
Flemings might have of recovery. Harry Flint, if for no other pur¬ 
pose than to make public declaration of his having witnessed the instru¬ 
ment, was anxious to see the matter forced to an issue. There was an 
entry in the will in favor of the village authorities of Newtown, and in 
this interest Mr. Flint might safely exert himself without trenching 
upon his indifferent humor with respect to the Flemings. 

’Squire Bivins, moreover, at the suggestion of Harry, took an early 
occasion to call upon the general legatee, Miss Kitty, and to consult 
with her about taking necessary measures for bringing the affair to 
trial. 

It was very droll, 4 very droll indeed,’ said ’Squire Bivins, but Miss 
Kitty did not wish to meddle at all in the matter. They had accepted 
favors from Mr. Quid ; they were even now living in the house to which 
he held legal claim. Mr. Quid had generously been the first to make 
known the will, and to place it in the hands of Mr. Bivins. He had 
already made communication of these things to Mrs. Fleming, and had 
been liberal in his professions of regard. 

In short, there were various reasons — perhaps more than I have 
named — why Kitty, with a strange delicacy, without absolutely oppos¬ 
ing any action for establishing a will, (which by Mr. Bivins’ oWn 
account was legally incomplete,) did not wish to be engaged in the 
affair. 

4 It’s great nonsense in the girl/ said Mr. Bivins, and I think I should 
have agreed with him. 

Harry Flint bit his lip. He thought she must have loved him very 
much. 

The scruples.of Mrs. Fleming were, however, more easily subdued. 
The case was arranged under the joint management of ’Squire Bivins 
and Mr. Harry Flint. The rumor which would get about, that the 
claimants under the will bore a bitter grudge against the heir-at-law, 
and that the solitary witness to the instrument and principal instigator 
of the suit was a wooer of Miss Kitty, did not at all contribute to the 
success of the cause. The plaintiffs even were disheartened; the argu¬ 
ment was poorly conducted. On the other hand, the defence was clever 
and vigorous, and no body seemed surprised at the speedy decision of 
the court, which threw out the will, as being informal and utterly 
worthless. 
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The decision was legal, perhaps ; but it seems to me that it was very 
unjust. Indeed I am inclined to think there is a great distinction often¬ 
times between law and right; the same distinction obtains, in the 
opinion of many people, between lawyers and thoroughly honest men, 

Mr. Quid, senior, in a moment of enthusiasm, proposed to re-confer 
the life-lease of the old Bodgers’ mansion upon Mrs. Fleming and 
daughter; but Mrs. Fleming, under the advices, I dare say, of Kitty, 
declined to accept this overture ; and gathering together the remnants 
of her little property, she prepared to go out from the Bodgers’ house, 
and to occupy, with Kitty, a humble cottage in the village. 

Mrs. Dyke, relenting somewhat from her usual dignity, hoped Kitty 
‘ would soon come back again, and ‘ of right,’ to the old house.’ 

But Kitty, thinking of Mr. Q,uid, and wounded at the thought, said, 
* the time would be very far off.* 

The little village troop of girls followed her to the cottage, and made 
it joyous with their voices ; and newly-planted vines, taken from the 
old stock at home, grew fastly in the sunshine, and braided shadows on 
the cottage-porch. There was one voice wanting to the school choir ; 
it was that of Bessie Flint. She was ill. 

Except for this, Harry Flint would before that have been again on 
his way to his home by the Pacific. But there was something in the 
eye and in the voice of Bessie which bade him stay — to the end. It 
seemed to him that she was going. The physician gave little hope ; so 
he waited. It was a dreary stay for him — now by the sick bed ; now 
in the dull village street; now walking in the wood. 

Miss Fleming sometimes came to the house where Bessie lay ill, on 
little errands of kindness, and the sufferer always greeted her heartily ; 
and the old aunt was never tired of speaking her praises. She wondered 
very much why Harry took such pains to avoid her ! 

But Harry said to himself, walking in the wood, ‘ Let me have a fresh 
heart and a whole one, or none at all.’ 

So it seems, that with all his manliness, his sentiment is not wholly 
gone. There are few men, indeed, in whom it does not sometimes 
break out, whatever professions they may make. 


CHAPTER FORTIETH. 

IN WHICH AN IRISH FRIEND APPEARS. 

‘ Our best friends oftentimes wear homely clothes; and the fine speech of a gallant 
is less worth than a poor boy’s bluntness.’ Old Sating. 

Mr. Bivins was sitting over his office-stove, reflecting on the mitoward 
course of events — wondering what disposition Mr. Quid would make 
of his Newtown estates — wondering if the will could not, after all, be 
established, in so far as related to personal property — when he was 
startled by a smart little rap at the door; and who should appear, in 
answer to the summons to enter, but our short-haired friend, Mr. Blim- 
mer’s Irish boy! 

‘ ’Squire Bivins, b’lieve, Sir ? ’ said Jerry, very promptly. 

‘ Yes, my name is Bivins,’ said the ’Squire ; ‘ what do you want, my 
lad?’ 
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4 1’ve come about that will, Sir,’ (very promptly.) 

4 About what will, my boy ? * 

4 Bodgers verms Quid,’ said the boy. 

4 Oh! ho ! ’ said Bivins, growing somewhat interested, 4 and what do 
you know about it ? ’ 

4 Pretty considerable,’ said Jerry. 

4 Well, my lad, let’s hear.’ 

The boy, with his characteristic promptitude, put his thumb to his 
nose, and gave his fingers a dexterous twirl: 4 There’s them that would 
pay me to hold my tongue,’ said he. 

4 Oh! so! and so you want me to pay you to talk ; * and the ’Squire, 
after reflection, slipped a half dollar before the boy. 

4 ’t’s not enough,’ said Jerry ; it’s cost a dollar coming out here to 
Newtown, and if I sponge, I s’pose I lose my place, which’s as good as 
three dollars to me.’ 

The ’Squire was not a man to spend money recklessly, especially in 
so awkward a case as this had proved. 

4 You can tramp, my lad,’ said he. 

4 Very good, Sir,’ said Jerry, 4 but if you wants to hear o’ Blimmer’s 
boy, I ’ll be about the tavern-stable till four o’clock.’ ' 

The name of Blimmer arrested the ’Squire’s attention. 

4 What’s the will,’ said her, 4 you could tell me about, my lad ? ’ 

4 Bodgers’ will,’ said Jerry. 

** What makes you think it’s the Bodgers’ will ? * 

The boy made his previous expressive sign, followed by rapid, lawyer¬ 
like queries of this sort: 4 Did n’t the old hos come near burning on the 
Eclipse ? — and was n’t old Bodgers aboard ? — and did n’t old Bodgers 

say to the Governor — says he-. But I s’pose it’s no matter ; not 

if you knows all about it now.’ 

4 1 ’ll tell you what,’ said the ’Squire, now thoroughly interested, and 
drawing a ten-dollar note from his pocket, 4 if you tell me enough to 
make the will good, you shall have this note.’ 

4 Half down ? ’ said the boy. 

Mr. Bivins hesitated ; but his curiosity got the better of him, and he 
yielded to the lad’s wish. 4 Now, then,’ said he, 4 let’s hear what you 
know about the will V 

4 Well,’ said Jerry, coolly putting the five-dollar note in his waist- 
coat-pocket, 4 they’ve burnt it! ’ 

4 Why, you precious scoundrel! ’ said Bivins, 4 do n’t you know it’s all 
up then ? ’ 

4 Not exactly,’ said the boy, 4 for they made a copy, and I put my fist 
to it.’ 

Mr. Bivins took the document from his drawer to test the boy. 4 Is 
this your copy ? ’ said he. 

Jerry looked scrutinizingly at the names; shook his head in a 
puzzled manner. 4 No,’ said he, 4 this is the bony-fidy document; they 
must have made a mistake between ’em, and burnt the copy.’ 

And thereupon the boy, in reply to the queries of the ’Squire, gave a 
detailed statement — how he had done special copying on one occasion 
for Mr. Blimmer, particularly a great many proper names and such like 
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and ended with making a * fac-smile * of the name belonging ttf the will; 
how, when the gentleman came again, who took the copy, he rested 
himself a bit outside the office-door, occasionally looking through the 
key-hole ; and how he saw the will, then and there, burnt up, as he 
supposed, and heard the whole story about it, and saw the cash paid 
over to Blimmer ; and how he heard them talk of ‘ fighting shy ’ of 
’Squire Bivins, who lived at Newtown; and how he himself, for a long 
time, was n’t able to find out where Newtown was, not having dis¬ 
covered that name, nor Mr. Bivins’s, in the * Directory; * and how he 
thought he might make an honest penny by coming out to tell just 
how matters stood, when they might do as they liked, and settle it all 
among ’em. 

The ’Squire took careful notes of all this ; he advises the boy to * keep 
on hand ’ for the other five, and to have a sharp watch on Blimmer. 

It is needless to say that this communication gives a new aspect to 
the state of affairs. Heretofore Mr. Quid has seemed to wear a com¬ 
mendable generosity throughout the proceedings; his fraud in the case 
is a noteworthy fact. His error, in respect to Mr. Blimmer’s copy of 
the will, explains in a happy manner to ’Squire Bivins his air of 
benevolence. 

The details prove equally satisfactory to Mrs. Fleming, to whose cot¬ 
tage the ’Squire now pays frequent visits. 

Having placed Irish Jerry in a secure situation, out of the reach,pf 
Mr. Blimmer, ’Squire Bivins opens a cautious series of negotiations with 
that individual; and by an amicable arrangement, to the effect that the 
dues upon the Blimmersville lots, now standing in the name of the 
Quids, should be paid up, out of the Bodgers’ property, the friendly 
interference of the proprietor of Blimmersville is secured. Indeed that 
talkative gentleman professes to be greatly rejoiced at the accident 
which has brought to light the fraud of the Quids, and makes every 
atonement in his power for his connivance therein. He vows that the 
Blimmersville property has not prospered since the purchase of the 
Quids. He expresses a determination to restore the church-lot to its 
original destination; and is every day on the look-out for an enterpris¬ 
ing clergyman to build up a parish in that village. 

The testimony of Mr. Blimmer to the receipt of the will from the 
hands of Mr. Bodgers himself—who delivered it to him under solemn 
mention of the fact that it contained his last will and testament — was 
an important fact; so important, indeed, that an eminent lawyer of the 
city declared the Fleming interest to be of the safest possible character, 
and volunteered services for the plaintiff with fees contingent upon the 
success of their application. 

Harry Flint, consulted on occasions by the ’Squire, gives his advice 
freely, and engages to do all in his power toward pushing the affair to 
a successful issue. But yet there is not much warmth in his action; 
his indifference to the Flemings appears almost to be growing into 
pique. Where there is dignity on one side and distance on the other, it 
is apt to grow to this, more especially if there be some remnant of early 
warm feeling glowing under the dignity and the distance. 

Beside this, Harry’s duties and affections seem now all centered 
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around the bed of his suffering Bessie. A sister’s arm could not be 
kinder or more gentle than his. A sister’s step could not be lighter, 
when the sick one sleeps. 

The aunt is watchful as a mother ; and Kitty will find her way to 
the sick chamber at limes, but oftenest when she knows that Harry is 
away, and they will not meet. Then she lingers for hours together by 
the bed-side. 

Sometimes HaRRY and Bessie talked of Kitty, whom the little girl 
loved almost as fondly as she loVed her brother, and was never tired of 
saying how much she loved her, and how badly she thought of that 
villain, Mr. Quid. 

* She is a very nice person,’ Harry was used to say, only to humor 
Bessie. 

4 Nice! Harry ! oh! she is perfect; you ought to know her better, 
Harry.’ 

• ‘ Why so, Bessie ? ’ for the topic, after all, does not seem ungrateful. 

‘ Because —■ because, Harry, and yet,’ said Bessie, puzzled, ‘ perhaps 
it’s as well not.’ 

What can "the little girl mean ? * Did you ever think, Bessie,’ says 
Harry, puzzled in his turn, * that I liked her very much ? ’ 

‘ Sometimes,’ said Bessie. 

‘ And you thought if foolish ? ’ 

‘ Not foolish.’ 

‘ Useless, then ? ’ 

* Perhaps so,’ says Bessie, reluctantly. 

* Why ? ’ said Harry, piqued perhaps. 

* From what she said to me, Harry.’ 

* When, Bessie ? ’ and Harry seems to be eager in questioning. 

‘ When I asked her once.’ 

‘ What did you ask her, Bessie f ’ (his eagerness appears to increase.) 

* Whether,’ said Bessie, * she loved my brother Harry ? ’ 

‘ What did she say, Bessie ? ’ Harry’s tone is remarkably quick. 

‘ She was angry, Harry, and turned very— very red, and asked why 
I talked so strangely, and came near crying, and begged me never to 
talk so again.’ 

If I had been in Mr. Harry’s place, I think I should have felt flat¬ 
tered by such a Story. Lovers they say are blind ; but a sensible fellow 
like Harry, perfectly indifferent to sentiment and to young ladies 
generally, ought certainly to have shown more legal shrewdness, and 
not gone on harping in his thought upon the old bugbear of Adolphus 
Quid, and wondering how Kitty could ever have loved him so much, 
and feeling very sure in his own mind that, having loved him so much, 
she could never love any body else — most of all, himself — so unlike x 
as he was to that gay gentleman ! 

In short, he made himself very killingly distant to Kitty, as a revenge 
upon her, and gave himself the air of a man who thought very little 
about her, and really thought very little of any body else, except poor 
Bessie, whose end is near ! 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIRST. 

IN WHICH TWO CASES ARE BROUGHT TO A DECISION. 

‘ He shall keep the simple folk by their right, defend the children of the poor, and 
punish the wrong-doer.’ Psalms 81: 4. 

The paralytic old man, Mr. Solomon Fudge, has been removed to a 
small house in the village of Newtown. It is cheaper living in the 
country, and the physician (perhaps doubtful of his fees) has recom¬ 
mended country air. Mrs. Phcebe chafes greatly at the narrowed house, 
(she will have a narrower one in the end,) and looks down, even in her 
poverty, upon the vulgar townsfolk. 

Mrs. Fleming and Kitty are watchful and kind, and their brighten¬ 
ing hopes do not break up the old ties of kindred. Indeed Mrs. Solo¬ 
mon talks more often of the approaching trial than they. Perhaps she 
founds hopes upon it of seeing one day again a claret carriage in the 
family. 

’Squire Bivins is busy all day long with papers and witnesses, and 
what not — growing very proud of his business connection with an emi¬ 
nent attorney of the city, and brushing up his wig, from time to time, for 
a visit to ‘ the Hall/ or to the grand "Wall-street office of his colleague. 

Kitty, seeming indifferent to the issue of events, relieves her school- 
hours with visits to the bed-side of Bessie, or with a reading of the 
morning-papers to the old paralytic uncle ; for he can understand voices, 
though he can say nothing intelligibly himself; yet he stammers about 
the ‘ will ’ and the ‘ trial ’ and ‘ Bodgers,’ in a pitiable way. 

• The Countess, his daughter, sometimes ventures upon a visit, but the 
old gentleman seems to take little comfort in his daughter; he certainly 
never did before her marriage, and there is no more reason for it now. 
Washington for a time was subdued into real tenderness, and for weeks 
after the fearful stroke which his own action had drawn upon the 
father’s head, he hung about his chair and his room, learning little 
offices of charity and kindness, which were unknown to his earlier 
years. But he wearied of this ; the appetites he had fed so long were 
stronger than the sudden impulses which quickened a thought of duty. 
The old man missed him at first, for his heart had warmed toward him 
as suddenly as his affliction had come. He prated sadly about his 
absence. But Washington did not hear, or if he heard, it was easy 
not to understand his gibberish; and he only came now at such far 
away intervals that the father scarce knew his son. 

Meantime the trial drew on. Mr. Brazitt was retained by the 
Quids. He discovered strong points in their case yet. Blimmer and 
his evidence were good subjects for his art. He liked to dissect the 
character of a man who had sold his trust, first to his client, and then, 
for larger pay, doubtless, to the plaintiffs. It was a pretty scheme for 
raising funds, in the proprietor of a stagnant township. He thought 
Blimmersville would not grow under such auspices. He feared he had 
gone too far. He did n’t think the proposed church would save him. 
He gave a severe cross-questioning to the boy Jerry ; he wished to 
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know if he had not received little dainties from Mr. Blimmer ; he 
wished to know how long he had been in his pay ; he thought it must 
be a curious office-door, through which so much could be seen and 
heard; he was particular about the size of the key-hole. 

Then, as regarded the document itself, of which this enterprising vil¬ 
lage proprietor had effected, as it were, a double sale, there was an 
extraordinary fact in relation to it, to wit, that the most intimate 
adviser of Mr. Bodgers had declared the signature a forgery : it was 
very droll; indeed, as he would take the liberty of demonstrating to the 
court, the signature was wholly unlike the hand-writing of the deceased 
gentleman. And it happens naturally enough that the legal adviser of 
the deceased gentleman at once fastens his suspicions upon his office- 
clerk as a party to the forgery of the paper. It appeared that the sus¬ 
pected clerk was a suitor for the hand of the legatee, an extraordinary 
coincidence. 

Now, what happens ? The repulsed suitor takes himself out of the 
way, and says nothing ; but after the conspiracy is ripe between our vil¬ 
lage proprietor and the Newtown Justice, he suddenly comes back, 
threatens the amiable Justice with a prosecution, and induces him to 
change his mind, and to swear that the signature is good. 

An Irish boy is suborned to make observations through a key-hole, and 
swears that a certain will is burnt; but on arranging stories with the 
Justice of Newtown, is of opinion that it was not a will, but a copy of 
a will! 

< These are certainly extraordinary tales,’ says Mr. Brazitt. And the 
attorney goes on to make himself eloquent in defence of his client, 
against the accusations of fraud ; he recites the charge against him of 
having paid a large sum of money for the privilege of burning the 
written copy of a will, and the equally astounding charge of having, 
with an honesty wholly accidental, placed the alleged true instrument 
in the hands of the plaintiff 

‘ Never was there a set of stories more absurd,’ says Brazitt, ‘ enough 
in themselves surely to throw great discredit upon the instrument, and 
upon all the parties concerned. 

‘ Next,’ continues Brazitt, * under the supposition — a very extra¬ 
ordinary one, may it please your honors — that this instrument is genu¬ 
ine ; that the deceased gentleman at that precise epoch of time did have 
a lame arm, which compelled a total change in his style of writing; 
that Mr. Flint did attest it, without once mentioning to the old gentle¬ 
man the necessity of a second witness ; that Mr. Bodgers did chance 
to have it in his pocket upon a certain lamentable occasion ; that he 
did deliver it in form to Mr. Blimmer ; that Mr. Blimmer did make a 
bargain to deliver it to my client; that my client did, with unheard-of 
stupidity, make further bargain for the destruction of a copy, and 
finally deliver the original into the hands of the plaintiff — what is it 
worth ? 

‘ Is it executed according to law ? ’ (in a very solemn tone.) 4 And if 
not, do the court propose to make an exception in its favor, in view of* 
the extraordinary net-work of stories — of bargain and sales ; of burn- 
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mgs and key-holes ; of forging and lame arms, which accompanies the 
verification of this document ? ’ 

And Mr. Brazitt wiped the perspiration from his forehead, and sat 
down. 

For the Fleming interest it was urged: 

First, in respect to the attesting witness, that his character had been 
always unimpeachable; that as he left the country previous to the loss 
of Mr. Bodgers, there could have been no object in forging the paper 
in question; and that furthermore, the allegation pf his having been a 
suitor for the hand of Miss Fleming was utterly unfounded. 

Second, as regarded the discrepancy between the signature to the will 
and the usual hand-writing of Mr. Bodgers, it was shown by abundant 
testimony, independent of the subscribing witness, that the deceased 
gentleman was at the time suffering from a disabled arm; letters of even 
later date, under his hand, exhibited the same discrepancy. The testi¬ 
mony of Mr. Bivins was full in respect to the body pf the will, drawn 
up by him under the advices of Mr. Bqdgebs, and demonstrating his 
intentions with respect to the legatee; and finally, the memoranda 
produced to the court, and attested by Mrs. Dyne, showed conclusively 
that he had, at some time not far from the date of his death, caused his 
will to be drawn up and executed. 

Third, with respect to Blimmer, there could be no doubt of his hav¬ 
ing been in company with Mr. Bodgers when he was last alive; a 
casual notice had appeared in the papers of only the following day, and 
before concert could have been arranged, that he had received from the 
deceased commissions of importance. The defendant even did not deny 
interviews with him upon matters connected with the estate. What 
were these interviews about, and what could the important commission 
be, unless the will in hand ? Or, if Mr. Glum did not receive the instru¬ 
ment from that source, whence did he receive it ? If not from Mr. 
Bodgers himself, whence could Blimmer have received the will ? 
And if from Bodgers himself, with what reason could the paper be 
counted a forgery ? 

Fourth, with respect to the execution of the will: The law indeed 
required two witnesses. There were, however, exceptional cases, in 
which so-called nuncupative wills were sound- Such were the only 
testaments of mariners dying at sea, or of soldiers on the field of 
battle. 

The spirit of the exception was clear; indeed the famous statute of 
Charles the Second’s time, for prevention of frauds, and quoted by all 
law writers, extended the exception in this language ; ‘ No nuncupative 
will is good except ’ (war cases follow) ‘ or the party be surprised with 
sickness on a journey, or from home, and dies without returning to his 
dwelling.’ 

The deceased gentleman, in the present instance, had intended — 
as shown by abundant proof—the actual disposition of the property 
under the will; it bore the attestation of an unimpeachable witness. 
The deceased, as his memorandum shows, was not quite certain if a 
single witness was sufficient; he determined to inquire, and if need be. 
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to supply the deficiency; he is, however, surprised upon a burning 
boat; he has the instrument with him; he delivers it to a party, 
(hearing testimony to the fact,) under the solemn avowal that it is his 
last will and testament; he, in fact, by that very averment, under the 
circumstances, made him a witness, and completed in equity the execu¬ 
tion of the will. 

Day after day the trial drags on. It seems uncertain which way it 
will turn. Meantime the little village-school, with its choir of voices, 
goes on joyously. News come down, day after day, from the court, 
but they do not seem to disturb the quiet mistress of the cottage, where 
the hum of the children is heard, and where the birds twitter in the 
vine upon the porch. 

It was on a summer evening, after the school had broken up for the 
day, that the tidings at length came that the case was decided, and 
decided in favor of the Flemings. 

The court had given an order by which immediate recovery of all 
the Bodgers’ property might be made, in the name of the successful 
party to the suit. 

And Kittt was suddenly made rich. Old Mrs. Fudge, her worthy 
aunt, paid her a visit of gratulation, and kissed her affectionately, and 
treated her almost as considerately as she had once treated the Spindles. 
Even the Countess Salle, from her unknown quarters in the city, sent 
her card to Kitty, (with a crescent at the top,) wishing her joy, and 
inviting herself to come and see her * dear Kitty * in the summer time, 
and sending the Count’s regards. 

Harry Flint called to say to Mrs. Fleming that he was glad of their 
good fortune; but he would not accept the old lady’s invitation to 
remain to tea. 

Indeed, little Bessie was very badly; the fever had left her, but she 
was feeble. Harry had grown so weary with watching that he fell 
asleep that very night with the little girl lying on his shoulder. 

It was two hours after when the aunt, who had grown nervously 
frightened, came in and found him sleeping with the child — dead in 
his arms. 

He was wakened by the cry of the old lady, and was bitterly affected 
when he knew how it was. He could not tell when the child died. 
She seemed to have leaned toward him as if to speak; perhaps she 
feared to waken him, and so kept silent: — always silent now! 

Harry’s heart had twined round that of Bessie lovingly. A little 
sister’s affections, before they have found range in a home of their own 
making, warm up wonderfully those of a brother who is battling the 
world alone. Most of all, when parents are gone ; and when the me¬ 
mory of father, and mother, and fire-side all centre in the one we call 
sister. 

Harry lifted the hair from the temple of the dead girl, and kissed 
her, and went out. 

When he saw her next she was in white, with a fresh flower in her 
hand, ready for the coffin. She was lying straightly and stiffly ; had it 
not been for that one would hardly have thought her dead. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-SECOND. 

IN WHICH THE STOEY ENDS; 

* I choose not mv daughters should be married to earthly, covetous kindred, and of 
cities and towns of concourse beware: a country life and estate I like best for my child¬ 
ren.’— Penn’s Letter to ms Wipe. 

Miss Kitty Fleming bad really forgotten how many friends she had 
left behind her in the city till the recent decision brought them to mind 
by cards, and letters, and visits in troops. A vast number of pleasant 
young ladies, of whom she never expected to hear again in the world, 
had been ‘ long waiting for an occasion to write,’ and to tell her how 
dearly they were attached to her, and how very much they missed her 
from the town circles. 

Among the other young people who found a recollection of their old 
intimacy pleasantly revived by the recent decision of the court was Mr. 
Adolphus Quid. He set about a speculative comparison of the wea¬ 
zen-faced Miss Arabella Spindle with the blooming country counte¬ 
nance of my cousin Kitty. He recalled his father’s pleasant mention 
‘ that he might do worse.’ 

Miss Spindle thought him less piquant than usual, and expressed 
herself to the effect * that he was very slow.’ 

Mrs. Spindle said he was — very. 

He turned his mind more and more in the direction of Newtown; and 
at length — it must have been ten days and more after the decision of 
the court — he turned his trotter in that direction. 

It may be a source of surprise to many that he would have made 
such a venture. But Adolphe was one of those happily-constituted 
young men — of whom the number is myriad — who never had a doubt 
of his powers of fascination. He never once questioned the fact of his 
holding undisputed empire still over the affections of the innocent Miss 
Fleming. He had regaled himself not infrequently upon the thought 
of her misery under his recent neglect; he regarded his present disposi¬ 
tion to renew advances as an act of clemency ; he looked upon her for¬ 
tune as a probable and sufficient reward. 

Now it happened that just before Mr. Quid drove up gaily to the cot¬ 
tage door where the village school was held, another friend of ours, Mr. 
Harry Flint, had gone in to fulfil certain last commissions, and to 
make his final adieux before leaving his native town for ever for a home 
upon the shores of the Pacific. 

The commissions were small; among others a little pacquet that 
Bessie had put in his hand the day before her death to be given to 
Kitty : she said it contained her book of prayer. 

It was a sombre interview; for Harry had not shaken off his grief, 
and could not; and the sympathy of those he met and with whom he 
parted was deep and tender. The next day morning he was to leave; 
he had told them this, and was hurrying the words of parting when 
Mr. Q,uid entered. 

Mrs. Fleming, the plain country lady, was sadly embarrassed, and 
the cheek of Kitty took on suddenly a deep scarlet tinge. 
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Harry Flint was watchful of this — sadly watchful; but he 
assumed a quick composure, and hade them a sudden adieu, mother and 
daughter, and left the cottage for ever. 

The old grievance of the love of Kitty for the stranger from the city 
flashed upon him anew, and added a pang, it may he, to the grief that 
shrouded his desolate home. I do not think that he acknowledged this 
even to himself. I am sure he would have denied it stoutly. But still, 
through the dark cloud of his home affliction that lay heavy on him, 
there did flash fitful thoughts of the inconstancy of women, of the 
vanity of all earthly ties ; and gleams, more fitful still, of the selfish 
pride with which, and with which only, he would face henceforth the 
world, and conquer a name, and die! 

He did not know that Kitty, trembling, with only the weight of that 
little Book of Prayer in her hands, withdrew herself suddenly — never 
to meet him again — from the confident Adolphus. And in her cham¬ 
ber the impatient walk from door to window and from window to door, 
the eager struggles with a feeling which at length gained mastery and 
spent itself in tears, told plainly that Kitty, with all her new wealth, 
and with no dead sister to mourn over, had yet her share of the trials 
which come some day near to all of us. 

Kitty opened the pacquet: she found between the leaves of the hook 
a withered flower ; she knew it by the faded ribbon that tied the stem. 
Bessie had written upon a slip of paper, in pencil, ‘ I send you hack a 
flower which you gave long ago to Harry. He will he sorry to lose it, 
but it is not right he should keep it, since all is at an end between you. 
How I wish it were not so ! ’ 

Kitty kept the flower in the hook, and the slip of paper on which 
Bessie had written. And she found comfort in the half-line of Bes¬ 
sie’s : ‘ He will be sorry to lose it! ’ 

When Mr. Quid drove hack to town (his trotter never made better 
time) he tried to think that the pinched face of Miss Arabella Spindle 
was, after all, prettier than the sad one of Miss Fleming ; and he 
hummed some lines from Sheridan (for he was read in the play-writers) 
about 

* I ne’er could any lustre see 
In eves that would not look on me.’ 

Accident detained Harry Flint over the next day. No one knew, 
however, that he had not gone. It is not pleasant to say adieu twice ; 
he remained throughout the day at the cottage of his aunt. 

As night fell, a soft summer’s night, with crimson-tinted clouds hang¬ 
ing late and high upon the sky, he set off to repeat one adieu again. 
It was no mortal that he sought; only a leave-taking with the spirit of 
his dead sister. For this he went to the grave-yard where her body lay. 
The moon had come up, and threw the shadow of a little copse of cedars 
upon the mound. He did not see until he came very near that some 
one was lingering by the grave. 

Sympathy is a very quick bond of the affections, and the heart of 
Harry warmed toward the stranger who shared his grief; nor did he 
relent when he found in his fellow-mourner his old friend Kitty. 
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She would have slipped away unnoticed even now if it were possible, 
for she had come with Bessie’s book in her hand, only to say a prayer 
at her grave. 

But Harry called after her. 

* I thought you were gone,’ said she. 

Harry explained that he had been delayed. He was glad, he said, 
it had happened so, if it were only to learn that there were others who 
mourned with him. 

‘ I do,* said Kitty, and in a tone so rich and earnest, that Harry was 
glad of the twilight to hide the tear which came in his eye blindingly. 

He thanked her, in a kinder tone than she had heard from him in 
many a day. 

* You go away soon ? ’ said she inquiringly. 

‘ To-morrow ; ’ and added, bitterly, * there is little to keep me here/ 

Kitty trembled ; she knew not if it were best to go or to stay. She 
ventured to say, ‘ You have friends left among us, Harry.* 

* I have little need of friends now,’ returned he, with a proud sorrow 
in his tone. 

* You have need of friends,* said Kitty, her girl’s heart warming in 
her, * we all have need of them.’ And, emboldened by her own tone 
and truth, she told him of what she had found in the book Bessie had 
given her, and of what she had written. She could not understand it 
wholly, nor wholly the distant manner he had guarded so long. She 
hoped they would be friends always, if it were only in memory of 
Bessie. 

Harry’s pride was half yielding; but he recovered himself and said, 
with an easy indifference, (that hurt him keenly,) ‘ Oh ! yes; always 
friends.* And his foot played idly with the sod upon the grave. 

‘ Good-bye ! ’ said Kitty, * God bless you always ! ’ and she turned 
to leave him. 

Harry lifted his eye, and saw that she was earnest and tender in her 
parting. 

He reached out his hand to take hers; he must speak. 

‘ Kitty, I could wish to stay, but * — (the thought of the morning 
and the morning visitor crossed his mind) and he ended abruptly— ‘ I 
cannot.’ 

Kitty turned to leave him, this time with an assured air of womanly 
dignity, and yet with tenderness in her look. * Good-bye! Harry,* 
repeated she ; ‘ since you go so soon, we shall hardly see you again.* 

He was conquered. ‘ Kitty, can I stay l * said he in a nervous tone. 

* For shame, Harry ! ’ and she said it very meaningly. 

‘And your visitor of this morning, Mr.-? ’ 

‘ Well ? * (is Kitty growing impudent ?) 

‘Are you to become his wife, Kitty ? ’ 

‘ That is a very strange question,’ says Kitty, with eyes wide open ; 
but with a mischievous smile upon her lips that provokes Harry to ask 
a stranger question still — if she would become, what he had long 
dreamed might be, but feared could never happen, his own true wife ? 

Kitty’s eyes were not wide open now, or if they were he could not 
see it; and in a tone by half less brave than before, she told him he 
might come for his answer to-morrow. 
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Here came Harry’s turn to rebel; and with a quick courage he 
compelled a <reply before they had left the shade of the cedar-copse. 

In short, it is my opinion that they went on talking after this in a 
very absurd manner, and that Kitty presently fell to crying, for no 
reason in the world. 

Harry went with a light heart to his aunt’s home, and he marched 
straight toward that old lady, looking very melancholy in her trimly 
plaited mourning-cap, and without one word of warning kissed her 
between the eyes. 

Now Harry, although he entertained a reasonable affection for the 
aunt, was not used to such demonstrations as this. 

‘ God bless me ! * said the old lady, in surprise, * what on airth is the 
matter with the boy ? ’ 

‘ Well, I ’m to be married, aunt Peggy, that’s all! ’ said Harry. 

‘ For shame, Harry! ’ said the aunt. 

‘And you, aunt Peggy, will come and be our house-keeper.’ 

‘ I ’ll do no such thing, master Harry ! ’ 

4 Tut, tut!’ 

‘ I love you, Harry,’ continued the aunt, ‘ but your wife ! — no, 
Harry, you must live apart from me.’ 

‘ Tut, tut, aunt Peggy ! suppose, now, you were to love her as much 
or more than myself ? ’ 

‘ I ca n’t and I sha n’t,’ said aunt Peggy, tartly. 

‘ Not if it were-’ 

‘ No matter who,’ said aunt Peggy. 

‘ Not if it were little Kitty, your own Kit ? ’ 

• God bless me, Harry ! is it true ? will you marry Kitty ? ’ 

‘ I will,’ said Harry. 

‘And will she marry you ? ’ 

‘ She says she will,’ said he. 

‘ I will go with you, Harry, wherever you like.’ 


I do n’t think the wedding-cards were sent to the Quids, although 
they are connected with our family; nor do I think they were sent to 
the Pinkertons or the Spindles, although Mrs. Solomon Fudge sug¬ 
gested it, and thought they might be induced to come. 

The two Miss Fudges came to the reception, and enjoyed it highly. 
Blimmer too was there, much to the surprise of Miss Jemima ; and he 
sook occasion to remark to Mr. Flint that in case he thought of chang¬ 
ing his residence, one or two highly eligible lots were still left in Blim- 
mersville. 

Mehitabel Bivins was present, although she had expressed her disap¬ 
proval of the match, and knew it was a scheme of Harry Flint’s from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Bivins had ordered a new coat for the occasion, and flirted, peo¬ 
ple said, with aunt Peggy. I do not think this can be true, since I had 
occasion to observe that old lady seated beside my uncle Solomon, who 
was propped up with pillows in a comer-chair, and trying very hard 
to comprehend his broken twaddle about ‘ Miss Kitty and miser Flint.’ 
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Jerry, by special request of Kitty, was served with an extra-sized 
box of the wedding-cake, and is, I understand, to be installed as clerk 
in the office of Harry Flint, attomey-at-law. I am happy to observe, 
indeed, that this gentleman, unlike many who marry fortunes, has not 
given up his profession, or his disposition to work. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER, 

IN WHICH TONY PUDGE TAKES HI3 LEAVE. 

‘ Hoc sit premium in preceptis meis, ut demonstremus quern imitemur. , — Cicero, 

{Grassvs loquens.) 

Among all these personages I have tried to show whose course was best worth fol¬ 
lowing.— Translation , by Tony Fudge. 

It is now about two years since I completed the foregoing record and 
commenced its publication in that respectable old journal, the Knicker¬ 
bocker Magazine. I have only a few observations to add. My health 
remains good, and I am, I fear, as susceptible to the influences of pretty 
women as I ever was in my life. I do not think that I appear any older. 

The Count Salle lives, I scarce know where ; but it must be in a 
retired quarter ; and there are hints that he maintains himself and wife 
by improper practices ; gambling is spoken of. I know nothing of it. I 
should say he was not a man for a family to boast of. 

Mr. Pinkerton has failed, but occupies his old house. His wife is 
understood to be rich. 

Mr. Jenkins, to whom I have casually alluded, continues to give sup¬ 
pers at his house in Paris, where he has decoyed a large number of the 
reduced French gentry. There was a report that he had succeeded in 
making an engagement of his daughter to a Count some body who was 
in straitened circumstances, but of one of the very first old families in 
France. I hope it is true. 

Mr. Q,uid, senior, through the influence of Brazitt, has now a cheer¬ 
ful place in the 4 Customs,’ though I fear that, being a ‘ Soft,’ he may 
lose it. 

Mr. Blimmer, still retaining his old interest and enthusiasm for 
Blimmersville, has, I learn, made proposals to Mehitable Bivins, and 
been accepted. 

How oddly, to be sure, her long nose will look under a bridal-hat! I 
hope when she comes to have children of her own — if she ever has 
any — that she will show a little more charity to those of other people. 

As for my aunt Solomon, she frets in her extravagant way still: frets 
about the Pinkertons’ living upon money which they owe; frets about the 
Count Salle, who is undutiful, and does not show her as much attention as 
a son-in-law should. She frets about Wilhelmina, who dresses shabbily, 
and makes no effort to avail herself of the distinguished connection she 
has formed. She lays the blame of her own failure upon the drivelling 
old man, whose mind is now beyond the reach of her gibes. ‘ If she 
could have managed the property, as she managed her household/ she is 
accustomed to say, ‘ things would have been different ’ 

Perhaps they would. 

As for the old gentleman himself, his cravat is not so tidy as it used 
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to be when he sat over his office table in the Wall-street bank, turning 
his gold-bowed spectacles end for end. 

He sometimes mumbles out an observation or two about the ‘ Dau¬ 
phin stock ’ and the ‘ dips,’ but less often than formerly. He is grown 
much quieter. The physician says he is failing. I see him sometimes 
hobbling about the street on my drives into that neighborhood, dragging 
his paralytic limb after him, and looking very vacantly upon the faces 
he meets. No body stands in awe of him now. 

He insists upon going every Sunday to the parish church, though 
aunt Ph(ebe objects to the noise he makes in clattering up the aisle. I 
am told too that he makes stammering efforts to say after the clergy¬ 
man, ‘ We have left undone those things which we ought to have done , 
and we have done those things which we ought not to have done , and 
there is no health in us.' His feeble mind cannot follow any farther, 
but he bows his head reverentially to the end. Mrs. Fudge too repeats 
this portion of the service very emphatically, to prevent listeners from 
catching the stammering voice of the old man. 

There are people who think she might have a better reason. 

Washington holds some position in connection with one of the down¬ 
town theatres, and has generously, on one or two occasions favored me 
with tickets on nights of benefit. I cannot learn that he visits now 
either the Spindles or the Joneses. He is, however, still unmarried. 

It is doubtful, I sometimes think, if I ever marry myself. If not, the 
Fudge name will very likely expire with this generation. But I am 
happy in being able to state with confidence that a vigorous branch of 
our connection (though remote) is growing up in the country. 

Flint is the name. 

Mrs. Flint is as pretty a mother as you will often see. She looks 
something older, to be sure, than she did two years since ; but I do not 
object to a look of that sort when there are young people in the house. 

As for Harry — I call him Harry in a cousinly way — he is a lad 
in all his feelings still. 

I sometimes go out to take tea at his cottage. I cannot deny that it 
makes me melancholy to see his bright, cheerful face over against the 
blooming one of Kitty. I scarce know why. 

Then there is a little fellow with a bib around his throat, who sits in 
a high chair over opposite to me, and who seems to shake a warning at 
me every time he lifts his dimpled fist. They call him Truman ; and 
judging from the attentions they show him, he seems as much a visitor 
as myself. However, I am not jealous. 

They have promised to name their next boy after me. I hope he will 
make his appearance upon the theatre of the world sooner than the 
Blimmersville church. Indeed, I think he will. 

I have promised to leave him my estate, consisting mainly of a share 
in the Society Library, a copy of Smollett’s novels, and a pair of silver- 
mounted razors. 

I wish I could leave the little fellow the cool philosophy with which 
I have witnessed these changes, and seen the vain pursuit of fashion 
recoil upon itself, and steady-working honesty prove its own reward. 

This last, by the by, is the best American legacy a man can inherit. 
At least, that is my opinion. 


THE END. 
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LAST OF THE SUMMER DAYS. 


Last of the summer days l 
Slow floating toward the west, 

Like genial parting guest, 

Who brightest seems and best 
To farewell gaze 1 

Last of the summer days! 

Thy soft ambrosial hours, 

All redolent of flowers; 

Thy sky, that tempered with no showers 
The sun’s broad blaze: 

All merged in ev’ning now, 

Last of the summer days! 

Thy latest breathing plays 
Faintly o’er vines and linden sprays, 

And aspen’s whisp’ring bough l 

Last of the summer days I 
How have the swift-winged throng, 

Thy kindred, swept along, 

With mirthM carol, tend’rest song — 

A mingled maze 

Of light and flitting shade, 

Of lily and of rose, 

Of happy pensiveness, that goes 
To muse where Nature grows 

More sweet and less afraid I 

In these secluded dells 
The blithe bird flies more near, 

And pipes a welcome loud and clear, 

While all the life that thickens here 
Of keen enjoyment tells I 

Last of the summer days! 

Such were thy brethren’s looks, 

And such their tones in woods and brooks, 
Their smiles and nods in shady nooks, 

Their noonday gaze I 

And now, with buskined foot 

And sober mien, the calmer Autumn comes; 

Still, summer-like, the wild bee hums; 

Not yet in copses dense the partridge drums, 
Nor round the twisted root 

Of forest tree the red leaves clust’ring lie; 
And still a golden-tinted haze 
Wraps the horizon’s distant ways: 

Naught to the vision yet betrays 

That summer hath gone by I 
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So fleets Life’s summer, like the empurpled wing 
Of this bright season, from our wishful gaze; 

And Autumn cometh with its chastened rays. 

Like this glide onward all our summer days, 

And such sweet lessons bring I 

August 81s?, 1854. Wm. W. Mo eland. 


MY CAMPAIGN REMINISCENCES. 

PAPER FOURTH. 

Among the best known of the members of my company was O’G-, 

whose christened appellation coincided with that of the patron saint of 
the isle of his nativity. From the instant the service became so highly 
honored as to obtain his entry into it he proved as fruitful a source of 
discomfort to his best friends as to his mortal enemies. I well recollect 
with what a flourish he entered the depot for troops, preparatory to our 
embarkation for the land of promise ; that country where a pugnacious 
spirit would not for its gratification be under the necessity of trailing 
his coat to induce a melee, as at Donnybrook Fair in the olden time. 

Two men entered the fort late at night, heavily laden with trunks, 
carpet-bags, and a huge valise, all of which, pursuant to the authorita¬ 
tive mandate of a foreign-looking gentleman, they dumped into a cor¬ 
ner, picked up the coin tossed to them, and left. 

Foreign the stranger was beyond the remotest shadow of a doubt; 
for, in addition to the stiff hirsute appendage which, like a brush made 
from the bristles of the whitest of the porcine race, projected from his 
upper lip, his accent smacked of the turf of what the natives thereof 
delight to term the ‘ land of the ready heart and the flashing blade.’ 
He administered several hearty rebukes upon such of his compatriots 
as manifested an undue degree of curiosity ; but, to the infinite diver¬ 
sion of the by-standers, themselves soldiers whom he for the first time 
then saw, all his rebuffs recoiled upon his own head with ten-fold 
force. 

It was one of the most frigid nights of December, and the keen atmo¬ 
sphere had crystallized the brooks and ponds into glass, firm as marble, 
and the frost-winged gale rendered an out-door sojourn any thing but a 
matter of pleasure ; nay, so intensely acute was the cold that the sen¬ 
tinels, dropping the usual dignity of their office, trotted and cantered 
back and forth to keep the sluggish blood in circulation; while in-doors, 
to generate caloric, fagots were heaped up, yet hardly kept the tem¬ 
perature above the freezing point. The travelled individual had regis¬ 
tered his name in a bold, dashing hand, hotel-fashion, which sign-manual 
duly enlisted him as a warrior for an indefinite term, when he turned 
up his nose at an angle of more than seventy degrees, declared that the 
effluvia of the crowded sleeping-room was highly offensive, and the 
coarse food unfit for a savage, at which damnable heresies there arose a 
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great uproar. Such a speech was calculated to raise a mutiny, and it 
almost led to a justifiable homicide as the enraged orderly-sergeant 
defended the honor of sour bread and fat pork; but when the fomenter 
of discord set the outer door of the dormitory wide open and admitted 
the searching blast the out-cry became general. 

‘ What! lave my mother and a feather-bed to slape on straw — and 
sich straw ! Och, my ! ’ 

* If you do n’t like your bunk, you can sleep on the soft side of a plank/ 
answered a provoking corporal. 

‘ Not for the commander of all the foorces. Where *s the liftinant 
who ’listed me ? I ’ll complain to him, so I will, for sich purty threat- 
ment to a gintleman. Ye ! ye ! ’ 

‘ Take him to the guard-house! ’ roared the enraged orderly. To that 
receptacle for culprits the disobedient person in black was straightway 
lugged, fhough not with his entire approbation nor tame submission ; 
for all the way, as his captors scuffled along with him over the frozen 
ground and ice, he reared, kicked, and plunged to free himself, vainly 
calling upon the name of his supposed friend the recruiting officer. As 
we afterward learned, he soon became the very life of the guard-house 
by his jollity, his rage and appetite having subsided; and he so ingra¬ 
tiated himself into the affections of the men there stationed that when 
a permit for his release arrived none was willing that he should leave. 
His jocular manner and almost inexhaustible supply of songs and 
roof-splitting recitals, and his ludicrous way of telling and doing every 
thing completely captivated his auditors, and materially abbreviated 
the tedium of night. So great was the noise raised by his quintessence 
of humor, his whimsicalities, his inimitable ballads, that the officer of 
the day was obliged to send an order for silence ; and some people who 
resided half a mile from the fort the next day deposed to their belief 
that there had been some out-break in the night among the troops, and 
all agreed that if the military guard were keepers of the public peace, 
they, at all events, did not keep it in the guard-house. From that time 

Mr. P. O’G- was quite a popular favorite with his fellows, an 

attachment that was by no means impeded in its growth by his generous 
prodigality. Among those whom he particularly fancied he parted his 
raiment, of which he had a replete wardrobe in his trunks, carpet-bags, 
and valise, amply sufficient to decently attire half a score; and so 
pleased were a couple of recruits with the genteel citizen-dress that one 
dark night, on the strength of it they doffed the livery of war and retired 
into private life. 

Not to seem to deprive the newly-fledged soldiery of all their municipal 
rights at one fell swoop, the encroachment was gradually tapered ofl 
from the full enjoyments of the privileges of civil life; and a new sys¬ 
tem of rewards and punishments was laid open to them, eventuating in 
strict discipline. First came the actual mustering into service, during' 
which process the commander informed the gentlemen that in becom¬ 
ing soldiers they did not put off the citizen — a pleasant fiction, inas¬ 
much as the soldier does too often put off the citizen; then, in a strain 
of apparently unmingled fervid patriotism, he continued his address until 
the trap was sprung, and actual service began in earnest. Then his 
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stem voice came back, and with a cold, formal wave of the hand, he 
said : ‘ Now, soldiers , to your duties ! * The last civic right which 
remained inviolate was the elective franchise, as far as went the desig¬ 
nation of non-commissioned officers ; and even that remained intact but 
for a week or two. By an almost unanimous vote of his constituency, 

O’G-was returned as one of the duty-sergeants, though no more 

qualified for the post than for that of minister plenipotentiary. The 
farce of election was soon entirely disregarded, he by a summary pro¬ 
ceeding reduced to the ranks, and his cherrons transferred to the sleeves 
of one more competent. His proneness to egregious blunders, and wit, 
and comicality, which flowed from him like a natural spring and bub¬ 
bled and frothed out at each word, made him at each ebullition the 
observed of all with whom he came in contact. Yet few more really 
accomplished men took the goose-step than himself, with all his oddities. 
With a university education, the heir expectant of a wealthy, infirm 
collateral ancestor, he was the erratic darling of his maternal parent. 
Having come into possession of worldly pelf to the snug amount of 
three hundred pounds sterling, he left his mother and a feather-bed to 
seek his fortune in ‘ perfidious Albion; * but, as ill fortune would have 
it, a witch in angel form caught and arrested his attention. He pur¬ 
sued the ignis fatuus on board of an American-bound steam-ship, tak¬ 
ing it as a tacit arrangement for him to go along; and although the 
fair inamorata paid no attention to him on the passage, he ascribed that 
to modesty and sea-sickness ; and he did not come to his senses until the 
steamer reached her dock, and a bold British officer claimed the lady as 
his wife. 

A volatile disposition led O’G-into the society of divers gay fel¬ 

lows, who relieved him of the care of any superfluous cash, and in three 
months he was as penniless a private as ever embarked on foreign ser¬ 
vice — the most glorious service imaginable, say the recruiting-agents. 
He used to console himself with the idea that he had severed all con¬ 
nection with and allegiance to the government which makes it a capi¬ 
tal felony to imagine the death of the queen, a penalty which he patri¬ 
otically had incurred several times at repeal-meetings, and whose laws 
deem it as criminal to deface the coin of the realm as to deface the 
figure-heads of her majesty’s subjects. 

During the circumvallation of Yera Cruz our hero was daily guilty 
of so many enormities that he kept his officers continually in hot water. 
His thoughtlessness made him far more dangerous to his allies than to 
his foes ; for on a patrol or a picket-guard, when a sneeze was not so 
much as to be thought of, he would titillate all near him, until secresy, 
the life of war, was completely set at defiance. Nor was that all. 
We were at one time practising light-infantry movements, and had come, 
to a kneeling position, each piece levelled at imaginary foes in the chap- 
paral. I walked in front of the line to correct any inaccuracy of aim 

or handling, when bang went the musket of O’G-, the ball barely 

clearing my person. * That narrow escape of a curtailment of my pro¬ 
per dimensions impressed me with the necessity of keeping a watchful 
eye on the blunderer who anticipated the order to fire. 

One day found me doing duty as senior officer of the guard. Not a 
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little inclined to ‘ magnify mine office/ after my then recent release from 
the thraldom of student-life, to slide into the command of above eighty 
good men and true, I exerted myself to the utmost to so enforce disci¬ 
pline, that no discredit could in any way alight upon us. Each button¬ 
hole was closed, each chin-strap in its place, the belts finely pipe-clayed, 
and brasses shining their brightest. Random shots occasionally hovered 
and sang over-head, but they were the smallest of the troubles that 
assailed me. Of the sprinkling of Hibernians who amply exercised all 
the patience of their officers, no one could, for downright moral turpitude, 
compare with the black-muzzled John McD ——. What was to be 
done with him ? That question had been asked and answered so often 
that some extraordinary medicine was found to be necessary in order to 
affect his moral health ; for his roguery was deep-seated in his blood, 
and in the marrow of his bones, and no gentle prescription ever satis¬ 
fied him. That ingenious mode of torture, the buck-and-gag, had been 
set at naught by the most incorrigible of offenders. He seemed rather 
to like it, shocking as from a description of it that punishment may 
seem. The hands were tightly lashed together by a cord, and the cul¬ 
prit compelled to sit on the ground ; then the tied arms were extended 
over the knees and kept in that position by a long stick run through 
between the back of the knees and the arms; then a bayonet was 
forced athwart his capacious jaws between the teeth, expanding the 
liberal natural dimensions of his beautiful open countenance, and the 
cold iron was kept tightly wedged in and secured by another cord back 
of the head. Dear me ! that mouth was stretched until the comers 
nearly touched the bright-red ears ; and then he grimaced like one of 
the most grotesque idols of pagan worship, smiling as in scorn. For 
about twenty-four hours he was thus exhibited on the parade-ground, a 
time sufficient to quell any less rebellious heart, or to kill any weak¬ 
framed man. With some there is no truth but bodily sensation, but he 
lightly regarded all corporeal suffering. Might not homoeopathic treat¬ 
ment effect a change when other means had failed ? It was an expe¬ 
riment. The refractory fellow appeared, wondering what was in store 
for him. 

‘ McD-, any infraction of duty this day will be visited heartily 

upon the head of the wrong-doer. I am going to appoint a lance-cor¬ 
poral, to take the place of one who is sick, and orders shall be obeyed. 
Do you understand, Sir ? ’ 

He did not see the drift of my remarks ; but presently the scales fell 
from his eyes, and his gruff, dogged look left him. 

‘ I am going to appoint a man who can materially aid me. John, 
you are lance-corporal for this tour.' 

He was so elated at the unlooked-for promotion as to be half beside 
himself; and to make one redeeming exception in the auto-biography 
of a confirmed ruffian, he was the most vigilant of all the guard. The 
sentinels were posted, while all the men who were not busy were sta¬ 
tioned in a cane-built rancho, to be ready at an instant's warning to 
turn out. The cooks having built their fires, soon many huge pots were 
simmering, and the steam of coffee and savory viands regaled our nos¬ 
trils. Just as the soup had been dealt out, and the attack commenced 
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with spoon-exercise, notice was given of the approach of a general-offi¬ 
cer. Ere the dignitary had doubled the sand-hill which hid him from 
us our ranks were formed, and at the proper moment he was received 
by presenting arms. There could be no mistaking that form ; it was Gen. 
Scott. As the cavalcade halted in front of our line we felt that there 
was no cause to blush for the appearance, drill, and appointments of the 
guard. With his usual dignified suavity the general-in-chief acknow¬ 
ledged our salute ; and as his scrutinizing eye ran over the ranks, he 
propounded several questions in a kind tone of voice. How gratifying 
it was to observe the smile that lit his cheek ! for vanity said that he 
was well pleased. With a compliment which more than confirmed my 
self-gratulations, he touched his cap, and on moved the procession, to 
catch my next neighbor napping. I turned to the ranks to dismiss them. 
Did my eyes play me false ? Some seconds of time were consumed in 
solving the question. Like so many statues stood the men, in erect 
military attitude. From about the centre of the front rank ascended a 
convolution of what seemed like smoke, and the servant of Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh was not more surprised when he saluted with a bucket of water his 
smoking master than was I to see the spiral columns of vapor. It was 

steam rising from the left side of O’G-. His right hand held the 

musket; and, apparently unconscious of fault, his left hand sustained a 
hot soup-can. At the order to Bhoulder arms he dexterously transposed 
his burdens. With a single exception the guard were dismissed, and the 
object’of our disgrace was pointed out. Instantaneously the burning 
thought darted into his feathery brain and stole away his speech and 
breath. His jaws unceremoniously parted company, and in rueful 
contemplation he stood, like one entranced, expecting the speedy ven¬ 
geance of the law. The ‘ Iron Juke ’ had shot more than one of his 

men for far less an infraction of etiquette than that, as O’G- well 

knew from novels. Expostulations were idle. All felt the shame, and 
a victim was demanded. A thirty-two-pound cannon-ball had been 
rudely hurled into our camp, and now lay half-buried in the earth. 
The offender was instructed to put that into his knapsack, to sling the 
latter on his back, and so remain until further orders. Precept failing, 
example — as rigorous chastisement is called in the army — was the 
only alternative for the preservation of rule. 

The half-ruined rancho afforded a most grateful retreat from the 
fierceness of the solar orb ; and its larger compartment was hung round 
with the extra trappings of the men who beguiled the time in song and 

pleasant chat. The voice of O’G-was easily distinguished, as he 

trolled out a lilt, and the others caught up the refrain. It almost dis¬ 
armed me of anger to listen to him, and, but for the necessity of disci¬ 
pline, further punishment should have been remitted; for did it not 
show that his was not a revengeful disposition tormenting and corroding, 
as the Toledo frets its sheath ? I looked into the place from which 
proceeded shrieks of merriment, as the listeners held their sides to keep 

them from splitting. There was O’G-the radiating centre of a 

circle of pleasant faces ; a fixed centre, too; for he had anchored him¬ 
self on a bench, having, however, first taken the precaution to loosen 
the straps of his knapsack, so that the whole weight might rest on the 
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seat. If my anger bad been mollified before it now rose to fever-heat. 
He respectfully answered my interrogatory by stating that he had only 
obeyed orders. So he had to the letter, but not to the spirit; and he 
farther excused himself as he did not belong to the standing army. 
The assiduous lance-corporal, who permitted no violation of duty in 
any one else, came in bearing a ball much heavier than the first. 

‘ But, Sir, I obeyed orders. 1 

4 So you did. Now continue your fidelity to the service by putting 
that additional token of favor into your knapsack. Take your musket; 
go on post.’ 

His incorrigibility was superlatively annoying. Two hours elapsed 
without a murmur from him, as he stalked about in the broiling sun. 
His will was strong, and his muscles like iron. Another hour rolled on 
without his indomitable spirit giving way, and he declined all inter¬ 
vention to procure his release from duress, although a single word would 
have accomplished it. Attracted by the protuberant spectacle, the 
major of our corps rode up. A sergeant briefly explained matters. 
The major, with a malison upon the offender’s head, thought the pun¬ 
ishment altogether too light; and not long after the lieutenant-colonel 
showing himself, heard from the culprit his own version of the tale, 
became highly incensed thereat, and told him that he ought to be 

hanged. The meridian was past, and O’G--was almost fried out, 

yet no one could infer from his leisurely, careless gait that he was in 
tribulation. 

* Well, O’G-, you have probably been sufficiently admonished to 

make you more particular in future. You have brought upon yourself 
exposure and fatigue.’ 

4 Fatigue, is it, Sir ? Sure this is only a light bit of walking. Hope 
we ’ll have no worse in taking yonder hills.’ 

4 Since you like it so much you may try another hour or so; after 
which, sergeant, you will release him.’ 

4 Very well, Sir,’ said the wag of a prisoner. 

The next morning Major General P-received, among many other 

documents and epistles, one which from its remarkably beautiful cali- 
graphy engaged his immediate notice. The signature afforded no clue 
to its contents. The language of the missive was polished and its tenor 
highly respectful, forcibly and eloquently penned. It set forth that the 
memorialist had, as he humbly conceived, received at the hands of diyers 
persons by him alluded to, including two certain field officers and one 
officer of the line, grievous wrongs, contrary to the usages and customs 
of civilized nations; that when appealed to, the said parties, unmind¬ 
ful of justice, replied harshly, making use of highly demoralizing 
expressions, thus encouraging a spirit of insubordination; and it con¬ 
cluded with a prayer for relief, and an invocation to the shade of 
Justice. 

It was thought to be an ingenious device of some sharp-witted fellow 
to bring himself into notice, perhaps to attain an appointment where 
his abifities could be appreciated and remunerated ; and, whether inten¬ 
tional or not, no investigation was ever made of the wrongs com¬ 
plained of. w. H. Browne. 
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&4int Small $orms.. 

THE GOAT - HERD. 


‘ Old mother Zanette, I, Jacques, am bold; 
But the Alps last night a storm foretold: 

Go you with the herd; I ’ll stay by the fold.’ 


h. 

Up the slope with her goats and her goad she crawls * r 
Loudly she sings when the dark torrent brawls; 
Loudly she laughs when the avalanche falls! 

m. 

* I ’ll eat up the curds — no! I ’ll waken Iselle ; 

My cousin Iselle ; she shall come and tell 
Old Lauter-brun’s legend — 1 The Devil's Bell / ’ 


‘ I heard her tell it when Hanau came, 

The Heidelberg imp with a bookish fame: 
Our chamois hunters laughed him to shame I 


y. 

‘ I ’ll creep to her door, and take a sly peep 
At ‘ The Bose of the Alps ’ when folded in sleep: 
Why lies she a-dreaming, and why does she weep ? 

YI. 

* Some day, old mother, under the thatch 
She ’ll leave you alone! look to the latch: 

I ’ll go for the goats; the lamb is your match.’ 


On this lone moor I rest at last; 

Beyond I see the craggy hills; 

I hear the whirr of distant mills, 

And feel the bitter autumn blast. 

IL 

’T was summer-time but yesterday: 

I walked within my garden bowers, 
And plucked a crown of bridal flowers 
To bind the locks that now are gray. 

hi. 

I heard in dreams the sweet joy-bells : 

I woke to see a woman pale 
Tear apart my bridal veil, 

With flaming eyes and hideous yells! 
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rv. 

I stole away through wood, and lane, 
Fled from his love, and from her hate, 
For both had made me desolate; 

But could not flee this cruel pain! 


This silent moor, this starless sky, 

Hide me from them. If I could sleep, 
Or if my grief would let me weep, 

I still might live; but now I die I 


i. 

0 friend I begin a loftier song ! 

ConfUsion falls upon your mind, 

A sense of evil makes you blind: 

* What use,’ you say, ‘ is it to be ? 

I know not God, God knows not me ! 1 

IX. 

0 friend! begin a loftier song ! 

In other minds you place no trust: 

You tread your laurels in the dustr: 

You see no Future: Hope has fled: 
Youth had its dreams, but Youth is dead! 

* in. 

0 friend! begin a loftier song ! 

< The sweet ideal of past years 
Speaks in my songs, they are my tears: 

I ’ll weep no more, I ’ll sing no lays 
To bury Youth, for idle praise! ’ 


IV. 

0 friend ! begin a loftier song ! 

Come through the gate-way of the Past, 
Dear friend I The world will hear at last 
The little songs the poets sing: 

Do thou with anthems make it ring! 


IN HIS CUPS 


In this little tavern that stands by the Rhine, 
On its gables a cross, on its walls a vine, 

I sing old songs, and I drink new wine, 

Till I think I’m a lord — the last of my line I 

IL 

I ’ll sin like a lord: little saints, have a care! 

Is it darling Pepita I hear on the stair ? 

Come, serpent! twine up the coil of your hair; 
I wait for your kisses, and hell I dare! 
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xn. 

Hasten, Pepita I I see the old friar 
In the shade of the pines, or I’m a liar. 

Out on him, Pep ! drag his gown in the mire, 
While I bum in Pepita’s breath of fire! 


L 

I ’ye lost the love I thought so sure: 

Why did I forget that men would lie ? 

The beauty is gone that was the lure, 

And there’s nothing left but to die, to die 1 

n. 

You talk about duty, you talk about sin; 

God made me to love him, I love, I love; 

And must, if I meet him in Heaven above, 

Or bound in the round of Hell’s din, Hell’s din! 

in. 

Madam! are you speaking with scorn? 

Is it holy to be high-bom, high-bom ? 

Look you, woman! in my child’s face, 

In his veins is the blood of your race, your race'! 


TV. 

Your jewels are fine; but this pure pearl 
You’d rather have, proud earl, proud earl! 
For a childless wife sleeps by your side, 
Giving no crown to your pride, your pride 1 


THE, BEGGAR BOY. 

I. 

Hark ! my Nelly: ’t is thy Willy! 
I have brought thee a white lily; 
Take it, darling! ’t is not wrong. 
Listen to me —hear this song. 


II. 

See the glow-worms! little moons! 
In the roses, granting boons 
To each other! Here I wait, 

Little Nell, to know my fate. 


m. 

By thy window I shall sing 
Till I hear thee say: 4 1 ’ll cling 
To thee ever, 0 sweet Willy ! 

Here’s my soul, a whiter lily! * s - 
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FAULT-FINDING. 


BY 


SYLVIA. 


‘ There is an evil under the sun, and it is common among men/ 
The evil pervades all ranks of society; men and women are tainted 
with it; and all, whatsoever their condition, feel more or less of its 
effects. Though using no stronger weapon than words, it reaches every 
thing it is intended to affect; and all things beautiful or lovely in 
character, speech, or art, whether the first be pure and of good report, 
the second full of eloquence, and the last faultless as heaven-born genius 
can make it, yield to the influence of the evil that discovers faults, and 
renders them more marked than all things else. The evil, too, is twin- 
born with the expulsion of our first parents from Paradise, and since 
that time has been the sin most easily besetting our humanity. It 
steals upon us unawares ; we learn it of our elders in childhood, and it 
is the easiest lesson we ever learn. As we journey through life, a 
thousand trivial circumstances further develop and strengthen the pro¬ 
pensity to commit it — the universal sin of mult-finding. In another, 
the sin is displeasing, and we instinctively shun the one most guilty of 
it; but disappointment, dislike, envy, and uncharitableness will make 
us as censurable as they are. None of us can escape the confession 
that we indulge too much and too often in fault-finding. 

We are beings variously constituted — no two of the human species 
being in all respects alike. The mind is different in each individual; 
the affections rise or fall in an infinite scale, and Heaven in its wisdom 
has fixed the destiny of each by fixed and unchangeable laws. The 
eye of one takes in fuller views of beauty and magnificence ; the ear of 
another is so exquisitely attuned that it imbibes the fullest measures 
of harmony ; and a third has all the senses so refined, the thoughts so 
elevated, the mind so capacious, that he can realize all the wondrous 
beauties our Father has displayed in the skies above us, and thrown 
with lavish profusion on the myriad forms of earth. To him these 
things are 

- * a joy for ever; 

Their loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for him, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing.’ 

Strange it is that from this infinite variety of the mental, moral, and 
physical world there should arise discord. But mingled with this 
beauty there are many imperfections. The painter fails to embody on 
canvas his glowing conceptions ; the poet finds words too feeble for his 
ecstatic thoughts, and the same imperfections pervade all that belongs 
to man. There are imperfections of talents and vagaries of genius; 
defects of taste and skill, feebleness of conception, and weakness in 
effort. None are all good, and how many failings have not the best 
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of men! The finest natures have sometimes commingled the most of 
* earthiness ; and those who surround us, the longest known and the best 
loved, it may be, come very far short of what our inmost souls desire. 
They are selfish, or perhaps proud ; frequent intercourse with them has 
let in light through many a moral rent upon their true characters ; 
they cease to excite our admiration for their words and actions, which 
they once did, or we no longer love them because they have unwittingly 
or wilfully poisoned the sweet charities of life; and we whose spirits 
have been chafed by their imperfections, vent our grief and displeasure 
in finding fault. 

Fault-finders are easily divided in three classes. First, the occasional; 
* second, the professed; third, the inveterate. The first of these classes 

comprises by far the largest number of fault-finders, and they are those 
who are well aware of the evil they indulge in, but have not the firm 
self-control to check it always. There are times in the life even of the 
most amiable and forgiving when daily trials and petty vexations dis¬ 
turb the wonted serenity of temper ; and at such times the memory will 
be busy in recalling forgotten faults ; the mind dwells on imperfections 
of character which but for trials and temptations had never been 
thought of. Then it is the good man and the mildest-tempered woman 
will utter sharp words, and make still more cutting reflections. Faults 
very trivial indeed counterbalance every excellence of character, and 
if the object of displeasure does not feel convicted, it is not because 
words and actions and acerbity of feeling have not all combined to 
I prove how much the real or fancied faults of the offenders have occupied 

our thoughts. In better moments such feelings never ruffle the serenity 
of our dispositions, nor such cutting language escapes the lips. Charity 
ought to cover a multitude of sins, and love should effectually correct 
many a fault. 

The sole object and aim of professional fault-finders seem to be to 
carp at, sneer at, and deride the efforts of all others but themselves. 
Nothing that another does ever suits them, though for themselves 
they claim the mildest judgment. If an act of charity is done, such as 
Heaven dictates and approves, they discover some improper motive 
in its bestowal. If a painter like Allston or a sculptor like Powers 
) exhibit their work, their penetrating vision can detect a hundred faults. 

If a neighbor or a friend produce something worthy of praise, they are 
the first to ridicule its merits and expose its weakness. If one is the 
parent of an original thought, they confidently assert its borrowed origin; 
and if he give an invention to the world, they pronounce it overrated in 
its usefulness and importance. If a good book is written, they call it 
stupid ; and if a great man claim our veneration, they wonder how such 
a man gained so much influence, and what there is really in his charac¬ 
ter to respect. They never saw any thing or heard of any thing, and 
very much doubt if any one else ever did. Call their attention to a 
landscape, with its sleeping valleys and quiet plains, its sunny hill-tops 
and its placid river, like a silvery thread, binding all together in one 
radiant scene of beauty; and they can only see in it all an aggre¬ 
gation of defects. Tell them that some poor unfortunate, sorely 
tempted, has been guilty of a very great sin, extorting from all the 
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deepest and most heart-felt pity, and the professional fault-finder will he 
compassionate too. It is lamentable that any one should do this thing; 
it is passing strange that any child, woman, or man should be weak 
enough to yield to temptation. The erring ought certainly to be more 
virtuous; they should have reflected much on the consequences of doing 
wrong and going astray; and the delinquent has impressed on his or 
her memory that though the sin is great, the sinner is far greater. And 
so this class go through life finding fault. They are themselves not 
unhappy persons, nor viciously inclined to bring unhappiness on others. 
They are fond of drawing comparisons, and sometimes do good by their 
unsparing exposure of faults; but who does not dislike them, and dread 
the unfeelingness with which they treat you to a recital, it may be, of 
your own short-comings, or to a lengthened detail of the failings of 
every one with whom you are acquainted ? 

But of all unhappy persons, the inveterate, perverse fault-finders are 
the most wretched ; nor unfortunately are they by any means few. 
They are often met with, and some of us, perhaps all of us, have come 
in contact with them, either in a friend or in a relative; at home or 
abroad; and everywhere they pursue their ill destiny — to find unceas¬ 
ing, unwearying fault. Their minds are always anxious ; nothing -with 
them goes right. Trouble, misfortune, and woe are their portion in life. 
The weather is never to their liking ; to-day it is too hot; to-morrow it 
-will be too cold ; and the succeeding day will be neither hot nor cold, 
and they wish it was either one thing or the other. The wind is for 
ever rudely blowing dust in their eyes, and in their sore distress they 
believe the wind was made for no other purpose than to cause them 
discomfort. To-day it is horridly rainy, or it is too bright; the skies axe 
too clear, or the clouds too gloomy and lowering. That old scape-goat, 
the weather, never did and never will please them ; the sun never 
shines according to their notions of sunshine; and they console them¬ 
selves, if such poor, afflicted, tormented people are ever consoled, 
that in their young days the hours flew by on fairy wings, and all was 
beautifiil, serene, and bright. Neither within nor without are they at 
ease; for in addition to their other causes of complaint, they are gene¬ 
rally walking hospitals, carrying about with them ‘ all the ills that 
flesh is heir to.’ Now it is the head that is at fault; no one else is 
troubled with such poor weak heads as they have. Or if the head is for 
once sound, the body is racked with grievous pains. They delight in 
miseries, and can tell who is sick, who is dead, and who are dying, and 
can enumerate in the dolefulest of tones how many of their friends like 
themselves are afflicted. This one has the rheumatism, because he 
would sit in a damp place ; another will certainly die with consump¬ 
tion, because he neglected the advice of some amateur physician; and 
a neighbor’s children have got the mumps or measles, because they 
played with John Smith’s, round the comer. If an acquaintance 
become ill, it serves him right; he had no business to get sick ; if he 
escape the affliction, he ought to be sick a week or so, that he might 
learn to prize more highly than he does the blessings of health; but 
should he die, he might have lived longer, had his physician been more 
skillful, or his nurse more careful; every thing was done wrongly and 
poorly; this potion was wrong, and that draught useless. 
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It is at home, however, when surrounded by those who patiently 
endure the miseries they cannot avoid, that the inveterate fault-finders 
display their most perverse habits. Self-interest, politeness, and a 
certain amount of affability which the world demands shall belong to the 
intercourse of men, will restrain the too frequent manifestation of it in 
society ; but when the world is shut out, and evening calls the loved 
ones from their tasks to find a resting-place, a solace for every care, a 
balm for every sorrow, in the resort t 

‘Of love ? of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 

Supporting and supported, polishea friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss,’ 
k 

then is heard in all its bitterness the complaining of a spirit which 
cannot be soothed, and will not rest. Even childhood to such an one 
is full of faults, and these are commented on so often and so much that 
one wonders if all the stories told of childish innocence are not fabulous, 
having no existence except in the indulgent imaginations of fond fathers 
and affection-blinded mothers. Hear the failings of children discussed, 
and you would fain believe them to be miniature editions of wickedness, 
over whom it was necessary to keep at all times a lynx-eyed watchful¬ 
ness and a thoroughly-drilled power of scolding, lest the little innocents 
should do any wrong. Would that the influence of this class of people 
upon children could be told; how their mirthfulness is repressed; the 
sun-shine of their nature clouded ; their affections alienated ; and they 
# made prematurely selfish and unfeeling. But this is a topic of itself, 

demanding more than a passing allusion. 

As the perverse fault-finder judges harshly and unsparingly his own 
household, so he condemns all with whom he associates. None so 
eager to detect a fault, none so ready to sneer at the unfortunate as he. 
The erring is seldom encouraged by his kind look or sympathetic tear ; 
the admonition to ‘ deal kindly with their brother man 5 is meaningless, 
and the angel who blots out with a tear their own and a brother’s fail¬ 
ings, a myth. Their prime belief is, whatever exists is wrong, and 
Heaven, in its wisdom, made nothing good. Whether looking into the 
calm blue skies, or over the beautiful earth; whether feasting their 
> eyes with the beauty and sublimity of a Creator’s hand, or filling their 

ears with the rich minstrelsy ascending day and night from all the ani¬ 
mate forms of earth; whether mingling with their fellows in the broad 
thoroughfares of life, or in the sacred precincts of home, the dearest of 
earth’s sanctuaries, they see written over all, in ineffaceable characters, 
* Imperfection.’ 

Fault-finding, like every other evil, meets with its own reward. An 
habitual fault-finder is a person to be dreaded; we may tolerate, but 
can never esteem him. He is shunned by all who prefer the sunshine 
of a good nature to the gloominess and disquietude of an unquiet spirit 
In society we avoid him as we would a pestilence ; not even the most 
charitable care to listen to the speech of him whose mind is soured and 
dwarfed by dwelling too much on forbidden subjects. Who can tell 
how much of disaffection and how many estrangements he causes; how 
many young minds he has embittered; how much purity of charac- 
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ter he has destroyed ; and how many innocent natures he has made 
precociously learned in evil ? 

Once there lived among men a perfect Model of character, tempted 
in all points as we are, yet without sin. During His stay upon earth He 
was never known to speak harshly of the failings of men; but over their 
follies was often seen to weep. For the erring He had the profoundest 
sorrow; for the deeply guilty He had words of pardon, to ‘ go and sin 
no more.’ Children He loved, and made the angels in heaven their 
guardian spirits. Full of sorrows and acquainted with grief, yet no 
complaints escaped His lips. By precept and example He taught men 
to love each other as they loved themselves; to lay aside ‘ all envy, all 
uncharitableness, and all evil speaking; * to become charitable and for- 
giving; to treasure in the sacredest recesses of memory the good others 
did : but to write the injuries received, in the sand. For the erring He 
instructed them to have compassion; for the fallen a tear; for the 
weak a supporting hand ; and for the wanderer a guiding finger. He 
bade them always remember their proneness to error, and never, so 
long as they felt the weakness of all human resolutions, were they to 
forget 

* Oft unknowingly the tongue 
Touches on a chord so aching 
That a word or accent wrong 
Pains the heart almost to breaking. 

Many a tear of wounded pride. 

Many a fault of human blindness 
Had been soothed or turned aside 
By a quiet voice of kindness.’ 


HOPE. 

Hope is a Star, which to spirit bowed 
Is only hid in a transient cloud. 

It twinkles as brightly there unseen 
As when Life’s leaflets were fresh and green; 

And it lines that cloud with a silvery hue, 

Which gilds the world we are passing through. 

Hope is a Flower, whose seed was given 
To mortal man by a Friend from heaven, 

And He who its tints and fragrance gives 
Imparts the spirit by which it lives. 

Oh! blest the man who has will and powers 
To bind his brow with those precious flowers! 

Hope is a Tear from an angel’s eye, 

As it bends o’er our grief from its home on high, 

And the glistening gem is endowed the same, 

By the pure bright Spirit from whence it came: 

How sweet to fimcy, when mortal sleeps, 

An angel bends o’er our grief and weeps I 

Hope is a Dew-drop, in Life’s first morn, 

Bright and gay as the heart untom; 

Holy, sacred, and sweet at even, 

Tinged with the parting smile of heaven; 

Raising the heart bowed down with care 

To all that is holy and happy there. a. n. s. 
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THE OLD MAN TO HIS GBAND-CHILD. 


BY JENNY MARSH. 


4 Come here to the lattice, darling, 

And climb upon my knee; 

The Twilight is gently folding 
Its arms around the lea, 

And its zephyr voice is singing 
Old memories to me. 

4 Oh! I love to linger, darling, 

Here at the even-time, 

When the distant bells are ringing 
, Their holy twilight chime; 

And your little hand is lying 
So quietly in mine. 

4 But I have no olden legend 
To tell thee o’er to-night, 

Of the elves, or merry fairies, 

That dwell in halls of light; 

Or of fair and noble ladies 

That loved their fearless knights. 

4 But I’d hear thee utter, darling, 

Thy heart’s deep, earnest prayer ; 

The one that at this quiet hour 
In silence whispers there; 

The one that is pure and holy, 

And doth no evil share.’ 

She knelt at his feet, and lowly 
She bowed her golden head, 

While round her the stars of heaven 
Their dim, soft lustre shed, 

And all seemed calm and silent 
As the chamber of the dead. 

4 Kind Father 1 ’ said she, ‘may the twilight 
Of grand-pa’s life be bright, 

With thy love and thy grace to bear him 
On through the fearful night; 

And may the dawn of his morning 
Be that of Heaven’s light’ 

4 May the God of my fathers hear thee 1 ’ 

He clasped her to his breast: 

4 And lead my little lambkin 

Just where He thinketh best 1 ’ 

Then he raised his eyes to heaven, 

And whispered God the rest 

Rochester, (N. Y.) Sept. 
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PAPER TWO. 

Fleur de Sillery came up to smoke the segar of peace when the 
lights were out below, arm-in-arm with Prunelle. He bore no malice ; 
as who should that has carried his point ? and for myself, in the mean 
time, I had reflected that these Gauls are not to be rated in morals 
with us of Anglo-Saxon origin, and perhaps after all the compliment, 
such as it was, was not unsuited to its subject. She has such an Orien¬ 
tal style of face, such dusky-black, gipsy-like eyes, looking at one tempt¬ 
ingly, yet for all the world as if from behind a veil, and wears her 
dresses so confoundedly low upon the shoulders, that I don’t much 
wonder, on the whole, at the comparison. And only to think, thought 
I, that old^McKr- 

‘ Ma foi ! ’ said Fleur de Sillery to me, ‘ why did you leave us so soon ? 
you did not stay for the German. This iced punch is delicious after that 
last stampede, this sultry night. Par exemple ! I danced it with the 
bacchante.’ 

‘ Did Mrs. Bo present you? ’ 

‘ No ; Mr. Prunelle here. Do you know, I think she took an imme¬ 
diate fancy to me, and for a danseuse who — a-’ 

‘As is a dantheuse ! ’ Prunelle suggested. 

c Yes, that is the idiom ; as is a danseuse , why commend me to her.’ 

‘ I thay,’ said Prunelle here, with his segar between his teeth, ‘ do n’t 
believe that about the ‘ fancy,’ my boy. It was his title, cuth me ! that 
took her. When I thaid ‘ Monsiegneur le Compte Fleur de Sillery,’ I 
thaw her make great eyes at him. I thay,* Prunelle added, ‘ between 
ourthelves, people of that thort always run after titles, you know.’ 

Why will Prunelle show such anxiety to prove he has forgotten the 
tailor, his grand-father, whose money he is still spending ? I always 
ask myself this question, and perhaps Sillery does, too, for he is not 
unacquainted with the facts ; but the Count on this occcasion only 
showed his teeth, as customary with him, and I remarked : 

‘ My dear Prunelle, you should not speak thus, for the Van Trumps 
are one of our oldest families, and Mrs. Bo—though she did in time 
past marry Bobbinet, a mere tradesman in the beginning, whatever his 
subsequent position on ’Change—is own sister to the present distin¬ 
guished Mrs. Van Trump, and, of course, as such, highly respectable. 
I need not say Miss Angela Van Trump is the quintessence of all that 
is elegant in address or aristocratic in demeanor.’ 

'Ma foi , no ! ’ said Fleur de Sillery, laughing. 

‘ Why how you talk! Do n’t you know, eh ? ’ cried Prunelle, ‘ her 
name ain’t Van Trump at all ? ’ 

‘ Really, Prunelle,’ said I, ‘ though it looks inhospitable, I think 
you had better drink no more of this iced punch. It is rather strong.’ 
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‘ I think he drank too much before he came up/ Sillery remarked, 
coolly. ‘ He certainly presented me to Miss Angela Van Trump/ 

‘ Cuth it! tho I did ! What induthed me, I wonder ? Her name is 

Angela, of courth, Mith Angela-’ Prunelle stammered, and in his 

little brain vainly endeavored to coin a surname which might disguise 
the fib he meditated. 

‘ Here’s to Miss Angela McKrell/ cried I, bursting into a laugh. 

* Why, we all know it, at least I do, and Monseigneur le Comte here 
would learn every particular to-morrow, should he so will it, by exer¬ 
cise of that finesse which no doubt caused him to be sent out as attach^ 
to his embassage. (Sillery bowed with his hand in his vest.) So do n’t 
make a mountain of a mole-hill, Prunelle. Of course, we give you 
credit for the admirable way in which you keep a confidence, and it 
was not your fault that you dropped the hint just now which betrayed 
you, but the fault of the punch, and perhaps a sherry-cobbler or two 
down stairs/ 

‘ Why, I am not at all tipthy/ retorted Young America. * But under 
the circumstances I do n’t at all mind telling you what I happen to 
know — on parole, though, eh ? ’ 

‘ You may confide in us. Can you distrust the friendship of-’ I 

was going to say years, but remembered myself, and substituted ‘ weeks/ 
Come, in the words of Mr. Bat, ‘ What’s it all about? ’ * 

‘ You know it’s thome weeks ago that I returned from my tour 
on the Continent, where I vithited and thaw the chief capitals of 
Europe, with the view — tho the governor thaid — of improving my 
mind/ 

‘Also the Rue Richelieu, and the — what d’ ye call the kind of ani¬ 
mal ? ’ asked Fleur de Sillery, musingly. 

‘ Elephant,’ said I, parenthetically. ‘ Go on ! ’ 

‘ Do n’t interrupt me/ said little Prunelle, smirking, however, 
secretly, behind his segar. ‘ Of courth a man of the world, who has 
seen life abroad, may be thuppothed to be the best of all counthillors in 
thertain affairs ; and as I happened to be at Tharatoga at the time, 
and in daily communication with Mrs. Bobbinet, it naturally followed 
that I was that counthillor/ 

‘ Yes, no doubt.’ 

‘ You thee they — old Van Trump and the family generally, I mean — 
had heard of a thertain perthon’s goings-on in Paris, how he was mad 
after the Signora Vermicelli, the little danseuse , followed her about, and 
thwore he would marry her, and was coming home to ask the old gen¬ 
tleman’s consent. He’s theventeen, ain’t he ? ’ with a grin. 

‘ He’s as old as you at least, Prunelle/ said I. 

‘At all events the whole thing was cut and dry before his arrival. 
The old gentleman thwore a great deal, I’m told, but in the end 
adopted the propothal of Mrs. Bo, (and your humble thervant,) which 
was merely this: to keep cool. He altho fell into a plan of Mrs. Bo’s 
contriving, but which met with my full approbation, which was to bad¬ 
ger our young friend Tulip into marrying a girl who is worth a plum in 
her own right, and tho put an end to his exthesses and his purthuit of 
Signora Vermicelli. Of courth it was essential to find a fathinatin g 
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girl, and who more fathinating than the daughter of old McKrell, or, 
for the matter of that, who more likely to have a half-million or tho for 
dower ? But old Van Trump broke out again, and thwore no Van 
should marry a Mac. On the other hand, Mrs. Bo thwore no Yan should 
have a dollar of her money unleth he married a Mac — or at least this 
Mac — Krell, to wit, Angela, you know ! It theemed she was under 
obligations of thome kind to the McKrell conthem, and wanted to 
pay it off in the perthon of my young friend Tulip. Exthellent woman ! 
The upthot of it all was that the governor blocked under, and now 
enters into the project with heart and thoul, though why , cuth me if I 
can tell! Is it that he is hard-up ? Impothible ! with, I do n’t know 
how many thouthand acres of tenantry to keep him afloat. Oh! impoth¬ 
ible, you know ! ’ Prunelle repeated, lighting a fresh segar, and lapsing 
into contemplative silence. 

‘ But you have not unveiled the whole mystery yet.’ 

‘ Yeth I have, exthept the change of name. You know how doothed 
arithtocratical Tulip is. Well, of courth he would never marry a Miss 
McKrell, at least until after falling in love with her under thome nom 
de guerre or other, and after he is in love, why it’s all one whether it’s 
Angela, or Vermicelli, or any body else, in or out of the firtht thircles. 
Not many people know her real name, and as she is under Mrs. Bobbi- 
net’s protection, and only vithits her own family, it looks like a mere 
friendship on her part for the latter, which, since the McKrells have 
built that splendid house, is not at all unnatural, you know. I think the 
trap is well thet. He thinks her name is Yan Trump, and thinks it is 
his cousin, (though he never laid eyes on her before,) to whom he is 
going to be attentive. Thee if he do n’t ethcort her everywhere, and 
end by falling in love with her and forgetting Vermicelli! ’ Prunelle 
concluded with a sigh, the first I had ever heard from him, and which 
seemed rather uncalled-for, and suddenly losing his flow of spirits. 

Of course I did not credit the whole of this recital. There were 
some features slightly at variance with my prejudices; as, for example, 
that Prunelle should be invited to confer with any one in an affair 
requiring secresy and tact, or that Brigadier-General Yan Trump, a 
proverbially proud and passionate old fellow, should follow the lead of 
this youngster. ‘ No, no, Prunelle,’ I thought, ‘ you were not invited, 
but have fallen into this labyrinth of Mrs. Bo’s spinning because you 
could not keep your tongue from running on what pranks one of your 
friends committed sub rosa on the Continent. If he suspected your 
agency, would he take you by the nose, I wonder ? for the blood of the 
fiery General runs in his veins. And after all, are you not likely to reap 
the fruit of your own conceit and officiousness in the upshot of this plot ? 
Has not the possibility that little Tulip may be true after all to his Ver¬ 
micelli, and be disinherited by Mrs. Bo, and that your graces of person 
may avail in winning the regard of that nabob not less than of her pro¬ 
tegee, possessed your brain, such as it is, and made you approximate more 
to a poet in wealth of imagination during the past week or ten days 
than you ever did before or will again ? And if you have up to this 
time remained in ignorance of your state of mind, and of the growing 
influence of that bewitching creature Angela, backed as she is in expect- 
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ancy by half the fortune of old McKrell, and let us say two-thirds of 
that of Mrs. Bobbinet, was not the involuntary sigh just now an indi¬ 
cation of the dawning conviction that here was a rival of your own cre¬ 
ating about to supplant you, my young friend ? 

Perhaps Fleur de Sillery entertained a like opinion. ‘ Look there ! * 
said he to me with a grimace, two afternoons later. I looked, and saw 
my young friend Van Trump actually driving Miss Angela to the beach 
in his wagon, and in the distance the stately figure of Mrs. Bo in the 
act of ascending the Van Trump equipage in charge of the polite Bri¬ 
gadier-General. 

‘A most dutiful nephew! ’ said I, in a tone of admiration. ‘ No doubt 
his heart is with his Signora, while he strives to be agreeable to his 
lovely companion yonder, and ? t is only to gratify the whim of Mrs. Bob¬ 
binet that he thus sacrifices his feelings. But where is Prunelle, the 
counsellor ? he should have a seat in the Van Trump carriage, bringing 
up the rear of the happy company, if only to witness the partial success 
of their combined strategy.’ 

Fleur is not the man to be misled by a common-place ; a diplomat¬ 
ist should, ex officio , see farther into a mill-stone than another, because 
he knows best where to find the hole. He laughed in his agreeable 
manner, and said, * Morbleu ! what a savage you are upon our friends ! 
Do you ever wear my scalp at your girdle, par exemple ? As for ce 
petit Prunelle , he drove his wagon back to the stables five minutes ago, 
and wishes his friend and ours, little Tulip, had married the amiable 
Vermicelli. What does all that mean ? A young fellow like Prunelle 
does not house his grays so fine an evening as this without some good 
reason. Is it because he thinks no other girl at the ‘ Ocean,* or in its 
vicinity, worthy the honor? and since Angela is preengaged, retires for a 
time from the world of gayety ? Ma foi ! it may prove interesting to 
watch the event of this delightfully transparent plotting, and I must 
give it my attention. Do you know it is not a bad school to study diplo¬ 
macy in, that of the ball-room ? Your belles represent so many blank 
treaties of amity and alliance, fairly transcribed and full of lies, (par¬ 
don me,) only waiting for the signature of the high contracting parties 
to be laid upon the shelf; and as for such little creatures as Prunelle, 
or our friend Tulip, whose aping of good manners and good dress are 
ludicrous, ma foi ! they may be considered in the light of so many pro¬ 
tocols, hangers-on to the before-named treaties of amity. Do you amuse 
yourself occasionally by filling the boots of your neighbors and assum¬ 
ing their imaginary relations ? Let me tell you it is the best road to 
their confidence. Had I been in Prunelle’s place, for instance, it is pos¬ 
sible that after committing myself in the first instance, I may have 
been brought like him to fetch and carry until I found a bone worth 
picking in the basket, and then and there have forgotten my fidelity— 
mmine mutato de Prunelle, fabula narratur , eh ? 

4 But what a pity *t is that the respectable Mrs. Bobbinet should be 
so sadly out with foreigners! Would she ever consent to a protegee of 
hers being the Czarina, or even empress of the Grand Nation? I 
believe that she has no antipathy to Prunelle or Van Trump, nor yet to 
yourself, mon ami , whose subdued style of costuming is quite at variance 
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with that adopted at present by your distinguished young countrymen. 
With me the case is otherwise. However faultless my toilette, or gram¬ 
matical my English, or moral my manner of conducting my partner 
through the redowa , I cannot escape the ban of having been bom else¬ 
where than under the wings of your great national bird. Thus am I ban¬ 
ished from a post of observation which you may enjoy, namely, the side 
of patriotic Mrs. Bobbinet, and driven into making myself tolerably 
acceptable to Miss Angela, if I would improve myself in social tactics 
on this interesting occasion — what shall I say ? — until the game be 
flushed, and all but the bird singled out for slaughter take wing with 
the customary show of consternation.’ 

Indeed, my French friend was as good as his word, and in accordance 
with the purpose declared in this speech, paid court to Miss Angela, 
though not at all of a sort likely, I thought, to gratify that young lady’s 
vanity. His manner was frequently distrait , and always removed from 
that of a man who cares to flatter a belle into a favorable opinion of 
himself; he rather looked down upon her, and offended her, I felt sure, 
more than once by the indifference he betrayed. Did she decline danc¬ 
ing ? riimparte ; after polkaing with duchesses and lady ambassadresses 
abroad, what did a dance more or less matter with Miss Angela Van 
Trump, alias McKrell ? his manner said. Did she prefer her private 
parlor to a promenade in the long piazza—would some body join him 
in a game of billiards or bowls ? Did she declare that the wagon of 
Tulip or Prunelle, or the family-coach were alone to be honored by her 
acceptance, or profess herself ennuyee of the stupid monotony of the 
waves, and afterward appear en regie ? — whom should they encounter, 
chattering French and driving at a slapping speed, if not Fleur de 
Sillery and one of the Miss Joneses — the rich Joneses, you know— or 
little Mrs. Tomtit, who, as every body knows, is in the market again 
for a husband ? In no case did Sillery persecute her by the unreasonable¬ 
ness of his attentions; if he piqued her, it was by his apparent care¬ 
lessness whether he offended her or no. Why should he care ? He was 
not in love, and to be at the same time attentive and unobstrusive satis¬ 
fied the conditions upon which he could hope to retain his post of observ¬ 
ation without annoyance to himself or others. 

For my own part, I felt unusual concern in the event. Had I not 
watched this same Angela McKrell gradually emerge from the crysa- 
lis of school-girl short-frocks into full womanly loveliness, and now 
beheld her taking place with established belles, under the glory of a 
more distinguished surname borrowed for the purpose ? Was she not 
surrounded and followed by swarms of admirers, by Skipp, by Lovelute, 
by, in short, all the most elegant of our drawing-room men ; and were 
not my aristocratical friend Van Trump and the wealthy and fashion¬ 
able Prunelle to be reckoned among her suitors; and even cool and 
saturnine Fleur de Sillery, bewitched into resigning all other flirtations 
for the abstract pleasure of merely observing the progress of this? 
Beside all this, dear Mrs. Bobbinet was so delightfully original, and 
our views so invariably coincided! When the younger people danced, 
we conversed and looked on ; when Angela came back, I flatter myself 
I was not behind the others in entertaining her. For a not-dancing- 
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man, it was, as Fleur said, the best of all posts. Angela is not want¬ 
ing in a certain sort of esprit , and when not dancing, which she liked 
better, consented to listen to my bon-mots, (carefully prepared in pri¬ 
vate,) which I usually utter with such off-hand brilliancy. ‘ Mafoif 
I tell him he is a demi-sauvage t * Fleur, sauntering on the other side 
of Angela, would say, perhaps; hut he would say little else, contenti^ 
himself with listening languidly and occasionally showing his extremely 
white teeth in a broader smile than usual. How we cut up our friends 
during our promenades in the long piazza! What dull objects were 
little Prunelle and Tulip Van Trump, going about in their short-coats, 
and believing themselves irresistible ! And then there was diminutive 
Mrs. Tomtit always hanging on the arm of some body with a moustache, 
and so innocent, and so sweet and smiling; and old Van Trump, com¬ 
porting himself more like a drum-major than a Brigadier-General, with 
so great a display of his gold-headed cane, and awful pomp and dignity ; 
also, Mrs. Van T. in a turban, and Miss Van T., rather pass'ee , and dis¬ 
posed to be mightily grand, but only too glad of an opportunity to flirt. 
These two last Angela hated mortally. 

* La ! now! ’ said she, ‘ only look at that Isabella Van Trump, what 
a ninny she is making of herself! Did you ever I ’ presenting a flower 
to young Weakeyes, just from college, after putting it to her lips — ‘ and 
she’s thirty, if she’s a day! I do believe she thinks herself as hand¬ 
some as — as-’ 

‘ Her cousin f Miss Angela Van Trump,’ said I, softly, at which speech 
both Miss Angela and Fleur de Sillery laughed, but I think for different 
reasons. 

Little Tulip meantime, no doubt overawed by the private threats of 
General Yan Trump, and the awful certainty of disinheritance on the 
part of Mrs. Bobbinet, had become first docile and then evidently inter¬ 
ested in the part he was called upon to play. Once drawn into the 
whirl of redowas in the ball-room, and of wheels on the beach, who 
could resist the intoxicating influence of the season and place ? Not 
little Tulip, whose brain was quickly turned, of course. ‘ That youngs 
ster,’ I remarked, with singular inconsistency to Sillery, who showed 
his gleaming teeth in consequence, ‘ betrays an absence of principle for 
which it would be difficult to find excuse. Do you know he has assured 
me repeatedly that Signora Vermicelli is incomparably more lovely than 
any woman here, and I gave him credit for an attachment which did 
him honor ? To resign fortune, nay, to defy the prejudices of society, 
would have been to crown his own brow with laurel and the Signora’s 
with myrtle, and to obtain the applause of all right-minded spectators 
of his heroism. But instead of this, I fear he is about to sell his happi¬ 
ness, and perhaps that of Signora Vermicelli also. Poor Vermicelli! * 
quoth I, with unusual sentiment, recalling the likeness of the actress as. 
shown me by her quondam lover some weeks back, ‘ how I pity her 
awaking from her dream of love and respectability to the protracted 
necessity of a life which Tulip himself told me is odious to her in the 
extreme, and worse than all, to the loss of perhaps the only friend in 
whom she ever placed confidence ! * 

Fleur de Sillery fairly grinned. ‘ Ah! bah! * said he in a low tone, 
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eyeing me askant; ‘ are you really becoming sentimental, mon and ? 
Ma foi ! The Signora has plenty of lovers and plenty of faith in them 
all, and will marry the richest and the biggest fool, mark my words. 
She thought at one time our friend Van Trump capable of supplying 
both conditions, but she prudently refused to marry him until something 
more satisfactory than his assurance of the family acquiescence should 
be forthcoming. If Tulip had met with opposition here, I have no 
doubt he would have taken the next steamer to return to his Vermi¬ 
celli, and have married her — if he could ! But every thing has been 
well conducted and fallen harmoniously into place. Was the Brigadier- 
General formerly an ambassador abroad ? His air is very noble, and 
his idea of a strategy — for of course I do not believe the counter repre¬ 
sentations of our friend Prunelle — sublime ! I see you wonder at my 
familiarity with the topic, but ’tis not surprising when you learn that 
‘ poor Signora Vermicelli,’ as you pathetically term her, has written to 
interest me in her behalf. I have given her the best advice I could 
offer. I had the felicity of her acquaintance in Paris; and to serve 
one’s fair friends in distress is the most graceful of duties, of course. 
I believe she visited your great country professionally, some years since, 
in the first blush of her fame. No doubt little Tulip was then at 
school somewhere ; but you may have had the honor of a presentation ? 
No! Well, then, you cannot know how fascinating she is, and how 
like this Miss Angela Van Trump in some respects, though totally 
differing in others — as, for example, in not being an heiress of any 
body. This is perhaps the true secret of the easy transfer of affection 
which so surprises you in our young friend. In Angela he saw a some¬ 
thing reminding him of his Countess, and now is likely to forget that 
injured lady, as you think, in this Angela, to whose charms of person 
are superadded the more influential charms of purse. But has he really 
forgotten the Vermicelli ? It is fortunately easy to solve the enigma. 
Let me see. Ma foi ! ’tis somewhere here,’ Fleur de Sillery quietly 
remarked, running his eye down the columns of the Times , which he 
held in his hand and now opened, and having found the paragraph, 
called my attention to it with the point of his segar. ‘ Bead it aloud,’ 
said he. 

‘ Glorious! * cried I, ‘ we must all run up to town and take tickets 
for Castle-Garden — hey, De Sillery ? * Fleur nodded and knocked the 
ashes off the end of his Colorado. 

‘ What’s the wow ? ’ asked Prunelle, counting with his cue and slid¬ 
ing the balls along the wire. We had dropped in while Prunelle and 
his presumed rival were trying a match at billiards, and while await¬ 
ing our turn the conversation just given had transpired. 

‘ The row,’ said I, ‘ is this : listen.’ And then I read the paragraph 
which related in effect that the brilliant, famous, and accomplished 
danseuse and Contessa Vermicelli had, for the second time, consented 
to accept an engagement on this side the Atlantic, and win all hearts 
by her exquisite grace. That the Signora had arrived the day before 
and taken possession of the apartments awaiting her at the ‘ Clarendon; ’ 
and that she would appear, etc., etc., in the usual form of professional 
puffs. 
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The three occupants of the room, exclusive of myself and Fleur de 
Sillery, had listened to this announcement with widely different emo¬ 
tion. Tulip Van Trump, in act to cannon, stood sliding his cue nervously 
over the back of his thumb, without seeing the ball before him, and 
changing from white to red. Young Weakeyes, seated on the window¬ 
sill, dangling his legs and sucking the top of his cane, endeavored to 
look knowing; and Prunelle broke out into a laugh, which sounded very 
like one of exultation. 

‘ Yive la Signora Vermicelli ! 1 cried that fine French scholar, grace¬ 
fully waving a mace-stick overhead. 1 Why, what a Thurnmp she is 
to come over and thing for uth ! * the young gentleman added, thrusting 
his tongue into his cheek to give point to the witticism. 

‘ I say, men! * young Weakeyes here put in from the window, * ain’t 
she — Vermicelli, I mean — uncommonly like Angela Van Trump, in 
voice and manners, I mean, you know ? She came down to recruit in 
the boat this morning with me, and I came devilish near speaking to her 
for Angela, you know. When I saw her at the hotel afterward, by 
day-light, by Jove ! I was quite struck, and asked Smith who the devil 
it was, you know! * 

‘ You do n't thay the gweat Signora Vermicelli is actually here! ’ 
little Prunelle exclaimed, with still greater glee. ‘ Why, I must go and 
wenew my acquaintance this very morning.' I thay, Vanny, let uth 
finish this match right away, and call on her arm-in-arm.* 

But Van Trump had already dashed his cue down. * I give up the 
game,* he said, and turned to Weakeyes with all the composure he 
could command. * What hotel did you say ? ’ he asked, a little tremu¬ 
lously, and went off after obtaining the address, without noticing Pru- 
nelle’s invitation in the least. 

The last-named gentleman, however, seemed not at all disconcerted, 
but, on the contrary, in extremely good spirits, and disposed to show 
them. He caught Weakeyes off the window, and whisked him round 
in a redowa with much elegance, and returning him to his place, pro¬ 
duced his segar-case, and proposed to go and imbibe cobblers ‘ all around.’ 
But before we went he surveyed the table. ‘ Bleth my thoul ! — ath 
Mithtreth Bo thays — it was no wonder he gave it up,* he remarked, 
with a knowing grin. ‘ Why, he *s plumped every thingle ball into the 
pockets, exthept mine ! ’ 

Two days later it was generally known that young Van Trump had 
driven out in his wagon, on the public beach, the notorious but lovely 
danseuse Vermicelli, and become, it was supposed, her accepted lover. 
Every body knew now, too, that Angela was not, and never had been, a 
Van Trump, but only a McKrell; for had not the Van Trumps them¬ 
selves acknowledged it everywhere with a very bad grace indeed? 
And wai there not a feud established between every member of that 
distinguished family and the nabob Mrs. Bo ? And was one shilling of 
that lady’s reputed million and a half, for a long time, likely to glad 
the hearts of the owners of the shockingly out-at-elbows estate, the 
tenantry of which were for ever at war with their landlord, and paid 
their dues with much grumbling, when they paid them at all ? The 
Brigadier-General himself had begun it, when he rushed into Mrs. Bob- 
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binet’s private parlor in such excitement that he actually forgot his 
stock, which he had laid aside for coolness, prior to learning his son’s 
indiscretion, and with only presence of mind enough to grasp his gold¬ 
headed cane, without which he was never seen abroad, and perhaps 
might have lost his identity; and with little Prunelle, who had 
created the disturbance, following at his heels, and looking scared at the 
result. 

Mrs. Bobbinet, seated with one knee over the other in a manly 
fashion, as her habit is when reading the daily papers, held a letter in 
her hand, which hand was shaking more than usual, while the owner 
rocked to and fro. 

* Oh! law ! law! * Mrs. Bo was exclaiming; * who ’d a thought it, 
after altering my will too! But I ’ll change it all back, and give every 
shilling to that dear boy Tulip, to console him for his loss. I ’ll make 
a p’int of doing it,’ {pint was what Mrs. Bobbinet said.) ‘ Oh! don’t 
tell me,’ Mrs. Bo. cried at the end, getting up and pacing distractedly 
across her floor, pursued and confronted, however, at every turn by the 
Brigadier-General, who would have burst had he kept longer silence; 
indeed he had been growing redder and redder in the face with 
every word of Mrs. Bobbinet’s, and was getting fast into a towering 
passion. 

* But I will, Madam! I will tell you my opinion, Madam l ’ the 
General roared, regardless of the thin partitions surrounding them, and 
of Prunelle’s presence ; and thumping his cane upon the boards to give 
emphasis to what he said, * I submit my judgment to yours, Madam, and 
instead of caning the young rebel, I pretend to take no notice of his 
falling in love with ad — d low foreigner. I hand him over to you, in 
fact; I even consent that he shall marry — a McKrell, pooh! — to 
oblige you, Madam ! And what is the end of all your scheming and 
foolery, but that your nephew, Madam ! yes, your nephew , I say! runs 
away this very morning with this identical French woman, who has 
followed him from Paris ! And he sen4s me a d — d polite note to that 
effect by a friend of his, this youngster here, whom I have two minds to 
cane, for his d — d insolence in presuming to bring it to Me ! ’ the fiery 
General cries, wheeling about and confronting little Prunelle, who pre¬ 
cipitately backed toward the door. 

Mrs. Bobbinet dropped into her chair. 

‘ With a French woman ! — with a Foreigner ! ’ gasped Mrs. Bo, 
lifting both her hands and rolling up her eyes. 

‘ Water ! ’ Prunelle exclaimed, forgetting his alarm, or even to lisp, 
while rushing to the rescue of the more than mother of his Angela. 

But General Yan Trump, still pummelling the floor, and if posable 
waxing more wroth — it must be admitted he interspersed his remarks 
with more oaths than are here hinted at — was not softened.* ‘ With 
a foreigner! —- a low play-actress ! ’ he reiterated, 1 and is going to be 
an actor himself, Madam, if I disinherit him, as I intend to do. But I 
suppose you will encourage him in his undutiful conduct, and leave him 
your fortune. Hey ? Do n’t shake your head, Madam ; you said it not 
a minute ago, and your sending them off in your own carriage-’ 

‘ In my carriage ! ’ cried poor Mrs. Bo, aghast, before falling back into 
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hysterics, * then that wretch of Angela did it without my knowledge ; 
she has written to me from New-York ; she ran off with a foreigner too ! ’ 

‘ With Fleur de Sillery! * screamed Prunelle, * the carriage made two 
turns ; I see it all! ’ 

Poor Prunelle was in the right. The carriage had made two turns. 
While showing such disinterested zeal in the service of his late rival, 
how could he suspect him of playing into the hands of a rival still more 
formidable ? Or when he himself beheld from the window of Tulip 
Yan Trump’s late chamber, whither he had been sent to seek a watch 
which was not under the pillow, Mrs. Bobbinet’s carriage returning to 
the boat in such haste, what cause had he to suspect that it was not 
merely some article of the baggage of that lady’s nephew, which had 
been forgotten ? While he was questioning the chamber-maid and 
calling for the porter who had taken down the trunks, and rummaging 
among the pillows for the watch, which little Yan was about that time 
consulting on shipboard, the steamer, conveying two runaway couples 
to the city, had already got under weigh. 

Fleur de Sillery, the attache of the French Legation, had outwitted 
us all. I say us, because I myself once entertained certain hopes 
which — but no matter. I chatted with the Countess the other night 
at the great masquerade ball, given by the McKrells — who, of course, 
in virtue of this marriage and their great wealth have become one of 
our first families — and was not in the least moved hy her charms : 
now that she cannot dance, she has no choice but to flirt with us talk¬ 
ing men, or to retire to the obscurity of the dowager benches. Prunelle 
has the impudence to declare he was never in love with her, though 
but for the intervention of Weakeyes, who roomed with him, he would 
have doubtless blown out his feeble brains on a certain afflictive occa¬ 
sion. However, he is now engaged to the elder sister, Miss Georgiana 
McKrell, who, if quite stylish and immensely rich, is not at all hand¬ 
some. Van Trump the younger has long been reconciled to his family, 
and occupies a conspicuous place in Mrs. Bobbinet’s will and affections; 
he did not marry the Contessa. Sillery did him one good turn at least, 
in whispering what he did to Signora Vermicelli, some time during their 
short voyage from Newport. 

‘ Tu m'as trompee ! ’ the lady then said in dudgeon, and something 
very like a French oath escaped her rosy lips. But when the city was 
reached, she resumed her professional labors. 

‘Bah ! 9 said she to Tulip, a week later, who grew white with rage while 
she spoke ; hehad in vain been pressing her to become Mrs. Tulip Yan 
Trump, or even to assign a reason for her sudden coolness. ‘ Shall I, Con¬ 
tessa Vermicelli, who have consorted with princes, marry a beggar ? What 
have you got to live on ? Your aunt hate you ; your papa fling you off. 
Do you wish to live by my labor ? Qa! pa ! ’ cried the Signora, mock¬ 
ingly waving her white hand, but casting a dangerous glance upon our 
friend’s pale face. ‘ You love me, do you ? Bien ! I never loved you. 
I thought you as rich as you said you were — mais vous avez menti — 
bete ! There, go! you annoy me — or-’ 
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' BY 8, P. HERRON. 


L 

Less joy the bridegroom’s heart will prove, 

To see the torch and hear the song 
That take the prize from rival love, 

And crowned the hope that mocked so long; 


IL 

Less joy the youthful monarch knows 
Upon the day that crowns his head, 
When shouting crowds forget their woes, 
And grateful tears of hope are shed: 


IIL 

And with a loss o’erflowing soul 
The victor took his destined bays, 
When, turning from the Pythian goal, 
Immortal Greece awoke his praise: 


Than I this hour to prove the truth 
Of one desire where thousands fail: 
To kiss thee ere thy bud of youth 
Was spread to the rapacious gale: 


v. 

To kiss thee in thy tenderest prime, 

Before one fragrant breath had flown ; 

Ere others’ lips had dared the crime, 

And soiled the smile no more my own. 

VL 

I’ve saved my age from one regret, 

Nor stood while pleasures fade each hour; 

I’ve conquered once ere youth is set, 

And drunk the dews from one bright flower. 


VIT. 

I’ve found one joy where all is care; 

Fulfilled one hope where all is vain; 
One violet from the mountain bare, 

One gem from the o’erwhelming main. 
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WHY I AM A BACHELOR. 

BY THOMAS TATTLEB. 


Three times, by my unsteadily burning taper, I have dipped this old 
steel point in my ink-stand ; three times I have drawn it out; and like 
an old bachelor, as I am, 1 am still devoid of all save a single thought. 
That is the interrogative, ‘ Wherefore am I an old bachelor ? * I shall 
not ask you to tell, reader, for it is more than I know; but I have con¬ 
cluded that certain events have more or less conspired to make me that 
I am—a rusty, growling old bachelor, ready to apply a cold shoulder to 
the wheel on which Love has spread his fairest and choicest treasures ; 
affection, purity, peace, mutual confidence, and that priceless casket 
which holds them all, woman’s heart. Once I could have wished to 
roll the glittering circle over the morning-meads of Time, and could have 
laughed aloud as the brilliant gems of gladness were scattered in its 
wake. Now, since I have recalled the past, my heart, even from its 
icy bonds, seems to burst and warm in the sun-light of memory. 

Seldom — very seldom does it beat as in the days of my boyhood ; 
seldom emerge from its deep anchorism ; yet even now, while the brown 
locks are changing, and the white hairs of age are thickening over my 
head, I can feel the grasp of one hand, hear one voice; and as if her 
form were there, I will fold my empty arms across my bosom and 
whisper, ‘ Addie! ’ Strange dreams that come to haunt me with their 
smiles! 

However, this will not inform you how I became a bachelor, or 
rather, how I became nothing else. Be patient, and I will * a tale 
unfold,’ in the acquired style of my latter years. 

I gathered up all my duds, as far as was practicable, and determined 
to leave the dusty town and dusty boarding-house, for all things were 
more or less dusty, kept by the husband Drybones nominally, and by 
the wife Drybones in fact, where, in all the glory of an unsophisticated 
young gentleman, I had passed, or endeavored to pass, a stray week 
or so pleasantly. I had gone to the big town (I believe the people 

called it a city) of I-, from curiosity, and came away on account of 

the dust, and may-be a little home-sickness, of which we will say 
nothing ; but not without an inward palpitation, as the landlady came 
to bid me good-speed. It was not so much herself I cared for, as she 
belonged to Mr. Drybones, collectively; but her little-crowned cap, with 
the broad-lace border, and the huge breadth of pink ribbon that for 
ever flapped around her ears, and the sly and roguish emotion of the 
dove-tail ends, as they crept anon over her white neck and shoulders, 
(white, indeed, though a landlady’s!) all these, I say, may have caused 
my lachrymose disposition at parting; and may-be that a tear is now 
resting on the old wooden steps — on the step next to the bottom, if I 
remember—has not some unkind foot trespassed roughly upon its 
sanctity. 

VOL. xliv. 33 
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In the pride of my youth, I would burst from my room in the morn¬ 
ing, and as fate had fixed, I would always meet Mrs. Drybones, or the 
cap, or the ribbons, just emerging from the culinaries. Oft when her 
fingers were welded by the dough, with a ‘Good-morning, Master 
Thomas! * or some other salutation, she would join her dress-sleeve and 
nimfl-1 organ in a very peculiar way, and by an ascending rub, quite 
relieve herself from any tickling i’ the nose, occasioned by the flapping 
cap-strings. When early I met her in the hall, I could always tell what 
to expect for breakfast, from the different degrees of fierceness with 
which the cap-strings fluttered ; but I need not recount, for we invari¬ 
ably had mush and johnny-cake, and the strings everlastingly went all 
ways, and with the same velocity. 

On the whole, I think her husband’s half of the matrimonial bargain 
was a little the best. He was a little ahead in rotundity, but she was 
a head and shoulders above him in elevation, as well as in many other 
respects. 

She had been — bless the change! —quite a fashionable lady in her 
younger hours, and diamonds on her own were as brilliant as on any 
other lady’s fingers of her day; beside, in her ‘ silks,* she was as 
supreme as any, though their short, full waists, with at least three 
breadths, and plumb descent from the arm-pits, would, in this wonder¬ 
ful age, meet with many obstacles, as unmentionable as they are bulky 
in their nature. 

I remember to have seen her exhibit enormous quantities of pendul¬ 
ous and other ornaments, massive with expense and glitter, as well as 
one most antique remnant of ladyhood that claimed the name of bon¬ 
net, whose coming, indeed, cast a shadow before, and quite in advance 
of any types of our day, which, as worn, will admit a ‘ quick camera * 
to a perfect outline of their contents, whether they be Grecian, Roman, 
or pug. 

But what I wish to introduce, (more particularly as he has so often 
introduced himself to my unmention’-ems, and in fact become so deeply 
attached as to leave an impression,) is a little poodle, the only living 
relic of her earlier days, except good old Mr. Drybones, who married 
them both, as is supposed, and as he was then willing to think. My 
leisure moments— and mine were all leisure moments then — were fre¬ 
quently dissipated, as all time must be, in the parlor of Mrs. Drybones, 
and in the company of Miss Drybones. 

Truly there was such a lady, and with such a name, though I could 
never discover how she merited it; and I may add, with truth, what 
most-writers are apt to add any how, she was young and handsome. 

Why I chose to stay in the parlor, I can’t myself say ; but I knew 
and had in view certain facts which I am not disposed to conceal from 

any body. Miss D-was of the remarkably showy age of seventeen 

years, though I can not explain how I found out. She possessed a deal 
of prattle, touched with a deal of sense, of which I drank deep draughts, 
with the eagerness of a bride at the well of St. Keyne. 

These flowings of spirit I relished the more, as they were drawn for 
me and directed to me individually, from between the stitches of her 
knitting-work. She would round her sentences as beautifully as she 
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did the stocking-heel, and narrow them down with a logic as pointed 
and unique as the toe of the same; and when she finished, the whole 
fabric of her speech seemed to hang by the conclusion, as secure as the 
aforesaid stocking by its last thread. When she extracted the needles, 
they were not trained to run back and forth through her dark curls, as 
oft old ladies* needles do, for comfort; but she would endeavor to 
initiate me into the ‘ mysteries,’ and ‘ miseries,* I thought, so far as the 
work was concerned, of knitting. Reader, my old heart does bum! and 
I can not trifle with my feelings, but must grow serious. Although 
thirty years have since fled, I can see her by my side, with youth and 
beauty limned in every glance, and all amiability and virtue carved 
upon her features; but again it is a vision, for in truth I see her not! 

The rose seemed bending on her cheek as on its stem, with many a 
lily peeping from behind it, and her curls would fall as she bent beside 
me, and seem a cloud above a bed of flowers. Who has not seen the 
shadow of Heaven’s misty traveller, as, unguided and free, it flew over 
flower-beds and fields, and passing, left sun-shine on their roses and 
anemones ? Just so those dark ringlets swept over her maiden cheek ; 
and oft have I seen her dew-drop eyes sparkle on mine, as the shadow 
passed, and she turned smiling toward me. 

‘ There! ’ she would exclaim, 1 if you are as apt in your studies while 
at home as you are in learning of me, I can confidently anticipate your 
success.’ And then continuing, ‘What charm has the law, that it 
should engage your attention; you who seem so illy constituted in mind 
and body for such dry and uninteresting matter as I have conceived it 
to be ? Do tell me.* 

As if my heart were talking as it leapt, in the stead of my lips, I 
would frame my boyish answer, eager to display my knowledge of the 
profession I had chosen, while she threw herself down carelessly on a 
little stool by my feet, to hear why I had chosen so uncongenial a 
pursuit. 

‘ There is much,’ I would say, 1 so inseparably connected with the 
study of law as to be almost unattainable elsewhere, that is both amus¬ 
ing and useful. Where in olden time offenders against the law were 
condemned or purified by magic ; where in one instance the test of 
innocence was certain death, and in another sure immaculation was 
attained by the merest farce ; these laws of ‘ ordeal * contrast strangely 
and greatly with subsequent laws, improved and modified unto the 
present day, to the extinction of witchcraft and superstition in the foun¬ 
tains of government. While perusing the wise provisions of our emi- 
ment judiciaries, as soldered by their decisions into our very constitutions, 
one can but look back and laugh, with distended cheeks, at the state of 
the Norman and Saxon codes under ecclesiastical dominion. Some 
flowers like these, Addie, appear, by force of contrast, in the otherwise 
dry and unsavory bed of law-study. As a whole, I acknowledge that it 
is far less congenial, far less interesting than many other occupations I 
could mention; but at this moment, to the skillful practitioner, it 
affords the best returns.’ 

As I had told her some things quite new to herself concerning the 
law as a study, she felt more reconciled to the profession that had 
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obtained nothing but her prejudices, as it must those of any who view 
it only externally. 

‘ True, there is more relief to the monotony than I supposed ; but 
yet, methinks, from your musings in that old arm-chair, sometimes, that 
the labyrinths of law antiquity were far from being welcome to you. 
What your dreams consisted of, I can not tell; but now a shadow and 
then a smile would pass over your face ; your eyes Would sparkle with 
that variety of expression which I supposed only a Shakspeare or a 
Dickens possessed. Your face has been in as many shapes as I should 
imagine theirs to have assumed in sketching their Othellos and Rudges, 
Falstaffs and Quilps, Komeos and Twists.’ At this juncture would 
the little poodle turn over upon the rug and stretch himself as only a 
poodle can, when, with an inquiring look at my face, he would corn- 
mence his sallies upon my trowsers, run off and upset poor puss, who 
was never free from his insults, and then mount upon Addie’s dress to 
hear her further remark. 

* So methinks the study of law must suffer greatly at such times as 
you see fit to ponder your strange native theme.’ Then poodle lifts up 
his ears, grown thick with age, more easily to discover my answer. 

1 1 know not what has caused my singular formation. Either Nature 
must have felt melancholy when I was developed, or a connection with 
this strange world has produced a radical and unusual change in my 
native structure, both of heart and mind. If, in my younger 
hours, I was indeed a brother to the idiosyncrasies of my father’s 
first-born, there has been a perceptible change in favor of mis¬ 
anthropy during my few years of existence. He was an independ¬ 
ent, wild, and precocious youth, with vast supplies of assurance 
and a deal of presence of mind, which latter is a necessary attendant 
of a temperament so cool and calculating as his own. I say wild, for 
in truth he was so, if a studied dislike of parental control admits that 
untamed adjective. Whereas I, less prone to be obstinate in the pleas¬ 
ing slavery of parental obedience, grew perhaps more unlike my brother 
each succeeding day. In a corresponding manner my course was more 
reflective, his more thoughtless ; mine grave and serious, his light and 
hilarious : yet does he possess a heart than which there is not one more 
noble, more forgiving.’ 

‘ I presume, op the whole,’ she would say, laughingly, ‘ he was as 
gay as light, and lighter too, while you were as calm as the grave, and 
graver too.’ 

Then the conversation naturally turned, and my peace of mind came 
to me in a manner I could not account for, as with a similar purpose 
(to enjoy the out-door air in the large garden at the rear of the board¬ 
ing-house) we left the parlor; I taking good care to confine poodle 
therein, much, as I hoped, to my comfort. We had scarcely reached 
the arbor — finely shaded and situated in a side walk — when the 
landlady appeared, cap-strings and all, as large as life, with an immense 
dinner-bell, calculated to arouse the clerks and students to a sense of 
the time of day and the landlady’s pleasure. 4 Ding-clap! ding-clap! 
ding-clap ! went the old cracked bell: she swung it long and she swung 
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it well, and I saw the cap-strings heave and swell; hut she stopped as 
the poodle’s scratch and yell were heard at the parlor door. 

* W-e-1-1 n-o-w ! if that ain’t too bad,’ she drawled, ‘ to shut up my 
poor little pet! * and she turned the knob, more to poodle’s relief than 
mine ; for the reader may imagine I was not in a mood to be disturbed. 
As the ‘ pet ’ attacked my cloth in a manner expressive of his delight, 
I was forced to subdue my tender expressions after the fashion of 

‘Addie, I have always lo-,’ (although I never saw her before,) and 

console myself with the fact that 

* The course of true love never did run smooth/ 

in order to suppress my indignation, which would have shortened either 
the breath or life of poor poodle. 


PART TWO. 

LEAVES ME A BACHELOR STILL. 

I had but little to do with the other boarders, and, as it is unnecessary, 
I need not tax my powers in describing indescribables. There was one, 
however, whose good opinion I had gained, and with whom I was as 
intimate as could be advised on so short an acquaintance. We will 
leave him for a moment to inform the reader that it is unnecessary 
(and would be, were it proper) likewise to particularize every meeting 
between myself and Miss Dry-bones in the old bower in the back-gar- 
den : to tell how oft our hands were unclasped to chastise poor poodle ; 
how oft he returned, with a sadder wag but more determination ; and 
how many, many times I was forced to leave her side by the deafening 
invitations of the old bell, that any hasty, envious old churl would have 
compared to me ; it being, I repeat, slightly cracked. With a grace, 
however, I could have denied that unsoundness in myself; for my 
mother had sent me sound into the world, and to this busy village; 
and I had received naught since my arrival but the gentlest handling. 

By my side at table sat Miss Drybones, and always opposite me sat 
my friend Lewis, to whom I have alluded. 

He was open-hearted, and his open-heartedness seemed to dwell in 
his features ; for his eyes twinkled and his mouth curled, as in a per¬ 
petual smile; and more than all was his frankness indicated by his 
clear, full voice, that seemed more like 

'A merry peal of bells ’ 

than a noise from the dusty tenement of a spirit. 

‘ How now, Addie ? In late, as usual; and not alone either! I 
fear you would change a warm dinner for a warm heart any day. Shall 
I clip a wing from this chicken for you ? ’ he would say, and add, as 
he thrust the chosen piece on her plate : 

4 4 Though the wings of Love will brightly play 
When first he comes to woo thee, 

There’s a chance that he may fly away 
As fast as he flies to thee.’ * 
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' Indeed! You are apt with your quotation*; but, pray, is Love then 
so volatile that power of beauty, wealth, worth, or wisdom cannot 
stay his wings ? Is that the part your Cupid plays ? * said Addie, 
quickly. 

4 My Cupid! Now that’s too good, when he has not even perched 
in my heart long enough to build a nest! Verily, that’s too good! ’ he 
replied. 

4 Then your heart must be a thorn-bush,’ rejoined Addie, ‘ or he never 
would have passed the shadow of its buoyant branches* You liken 
him to a bird: a handsome simile.’ 

As plumply as though he had gained his point he continued the 
simile : ‘ Yes, and a very humming-bird, that flits and flutters from one 
bud to another, and from the locust to the honey-suckle; but, mind! he 
never leaves them until he has enriched himself with all their sweets.’ 

His eye twinkled brightest then, and I thought that my turn had come 
to defend some body with the accumulated weapons of five minutes, 
which I suspect my client, Love, was guilty of barbing and pointing. 

4 You hold him * a very humming-bird,’ I replied; * that’s very 
true, and he stops the longest over the sweetest flower ; and if perchance 
he finds one with sweets inexhaustible, he is not always willing to for¬ 
sake it, when he knows that the petals will be closed against his return, 
or that the flower will have died.’ 

Addie blushed and smiled, I colored, and Lewis attacked his drum¬ 
stick more ferociously, as he said, trying to suppress a broad grin : ^ 

1 You seem like that happy humming-bird ; but 4 where, oh! tell me 
where,’ is that pretty flower — lovely, inexhaustibly sweet ? r 

I buried my talons in a napkin and said nothing more, while my 
heart leapt so quick and strong that I thought of my watch-crystal in 
the left vest-pocket. Mr. and Mrs. Dry-bones seemed unmerciful, for 
they exchanged glances of surprise and wonder that set all the clerks 
a-tittering ; and, strangest of all, the uneasy cap-strings were composed, 
and stuck out behind in a dead calm. 

The next day I was to depart, and as I had met with such cordiality 
on all hands — even from Addie — I called to my mind and determined 
to profit by the advice of Bums : 

1 To catch dame Fortuned golden smite. 

Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honor; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train-attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent/ 

Hence, ere I started I had arranged a correspondence with Addie, 
and progressed thus in * gathering gear ’ for the future, and in * being* 
independent.’ With a heavy and reluctant tread I crossed the threshold ; 
and it was then that I dropped the tear upon the old wooden steps, 
which, I doubt not, some shoe has rudely trampled upon. 

Once more I was at home in the quaint old country village, all around 
which com was mellowing, and the fields of other grain were waving 
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light and airy. It was just the place to inspire my young affections, 
and make the heart ache with joy’s repletion. 

I had written to Addie; an answer came; but swifter than the 
winged mail came also Rumor — 

< Fama, malum, quo non aliud velocius ullum/ 

and an hundred gossips bent their ears to, hear all, and more than 1 
knew myself. 

Then came the trial of my independence ; for my mother came and 
whispered in my boyish ear that I had erred; that a thousand things 
testified to my rashness; that my elder brother had long been gone, 
no one knew where, and that I alone was left to honor and obey the 
voice parental. 

Like ice in sun-light, all my visions of romance disappeared. The 
later bond of love must give way — and it did — before the elder claim. 
The tie was severed as completely by one letter as before its union; and 
all that now is left me is the tear upon the page that set me free. 

Soon, wearied with his tarrying, my brother came again into our 
midst. I knew him not as brother, for he had been long away ; hut 
upon his bed—alas! the last! — I recognized my boarding-house 
mend. Pallid were his cheeks, and his pulse grew daily weaker; but 
ere he died he called me to his side, and drawing a ring from his fin¬ 
ger, placed it in my hand saying, ‘ Take that; you will remember her.’ 

These were his last words. The ring bore the simple inscription, 
‘Addie.’ 

This was enough. My brother had been a successful suitor, after the 
harrier to my hopes had been interposed. Now, from the world’s buf- 
fetings, all the actors in the above scene save myself are free, and 
around my head the storm gathers thick and fast. Wonder not that I 
am still an ‘ old bachelor! ’ 

Ithaca, Sept, 1854. 


O C T O B E R . 

One summer night I saw the moon go down, 

With eyes upturned in grateful joy to Heaven; 

O’er the glad hope that filled my heart that even 
The young orb floated like a silver crown. 

But now, in autumn vapors almost hid, 

It seems a funeral urn of burnished gold, 

Gliding far downward to the waters cold, 

With that sweet hope beneath its closed lid. 

Still downward, imaged in the mournful river, 

To the slow, solemn music of its roar, 

Till the long sloping hills close darkly o’er, 

Shutting it out from my fond gaze for ever. 

Only the stars adown the western wave 

Follow that dear hope to its autumn grave. B. Mabxs* 
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THE UNKNOWN BRAVE. 


A soldier lay low on the field of his pride, 

Life’s hard battle o’er, and a long peace before him; 

And he who so often grim Death had defied 
Felt the swift, chilly blast from his wings rushing o’er him. 


n. 

The dark crimson tide burst in deadlier stream, 

As with his last strength his faint body he raised; 
And the light of his eye gave a flickering gleam 
As for the last time on the fair world he gazed. 


m. 

How lovely it seemed to his sight, waning dim! 

Though around him the dead and the wounded were lying; 
And oh! ’t was a thousand times dearer to him, 

When he thought of his country , for which he was dying. 


IV. 

Then came the sad thoughts of his home—of his wife, 
Loving children, and friends he should never see more; 
And a tear streamed adown his wan cheek, not for life, 
But for those left behind him, his death to deplore. 


He turned his last look to the bright golden West, 

Where the sun and the world were just bidding farewell; 
With his last murmured breath his dear country he blest,\ 
Then in Death’s peaceful sleep on the battle-field fell. 


VL 

Ah! many a true-hearted hero, and brave 
As any . whom Fame’s mighty trumpet hath blown, 
Has sunk, thus unhonored, alone to his grave, 

His name and his deeds to his fellows unknown. 


VII. 

Green, green grow the grass o’er his cold, earthy bed! 

May the wild-flowers of Nature the monument be 
Of the patriot who thus for his country has bled, 

And drawn liis last breath in the cause of ‘ the free! ’ 
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Poems by Thomas William Parsons. In one volume, of one hundred and eighty-nine 
pages. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

The readers of this Magazine are not unacquainted with the rare gifts of 
the author of this modest but most meritorious volume. They will call to 
mind, in turning over its fair pages, with the Boston stamp of beautiful typo¬ 
graphical execution, many a poetical gem which first saw the 4 light of type ’ 
through the Knickerbocker. The volume opens with four 4 Poetical Let¬ 
ters,’ originally addressed through our pages to Samuel Rogers, Charles 
Kemble, Edward Moxon, and Walter Savage Landor. In a playful pre¬ 
face to these, the author says: 

‘ Ten years and more! — it seems a weary time 
Since first these fancies took their shape of rhyme; 

And some who praised, and many more that read 
The trifling lines are written with the dead. 

What was their drift? — A whim, without a plan. 

To feign myself a wandering Englishman : 

To imagine* how he felt, ana what he thought; 

How we had felt, perchance, if English taught: 

Had we at Harrow or at Eton learned 
That fine freemasonry that is not earned 
By bookish toil in colleges at home, 

Nor all the schools from Gottingen to Rome: 

Something fastidious — call it, if you will, 

Insular jiride— but something genial still; 

Something satirical — yet common-sense — 

That sees through pedantry, puts down pretence, 

Knows its own nonsense, ana forgiveth yours, 

Calls folly by its name — and yet endures: 

Good-humored wisdom, that can read the lie 
Of the false world, nor be enraged thereby, 

But keep its temper and its trum unmoved, 

Though boobies triumph, and the quack’s approved.’ 

In the epistle to Landor, at Florence, occur these stanzas, contrasting 
our present America with the 4 dead past ’ of Italy, her enchantments of art, 
and her 4 storied seas.’ They have often struck us as being very raceful: 
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‘No such a spell the charmed adventurer guides 
Who seeks those ruins hid in Yucatan, 

Where through the tropic forest, silent, glides, 

By crumbled fane and idol, slow Cop&n. 

* There, as the weedy pyramid he climbs, 

Or views, mid groves that rankly wave above, 
The work of nameless hands in unknown times. 
Much wakes his wonder — nothing stirs his love. 

‘ Art’s rude beginnings, wheresoever found, 

The same dull chord of feeling faintly strike; 

The Druid’s pillar, and the Indian mound, 

And Uxmal’s monuments, are mute alike. 

* Nor here, although the gorgeous year hath brought 

Crimson October’s beautiful decay, 

Can all this loveliness inspire a thought 
Beyond the marvels of the fleeting day. 

‘For here the Present overpowers the Past; 

No recollections to these woods belong, 

- (O’er which no minstrelsy its veil hath cast,) 

To rouse our worship or supply my song. 

‘ But this will come; the necromancer Age 
Shall round the wilderness his glory throw; 
Hudson shall murmur through the poet’s page, 

And in his numbers more superbly flow. 

‘ Enough — ’t is more than midnight by the clock; 

Manhattan dreams of dollars, all abed: 

With you, dear Walter, ’t is the crow of cock, 

And o’er Fibsole the skies are red. 


‘ Good-night ! yet stay—both longitudes to suit, 
Your own returning, and my absent light, 
Thus let me bid our mutual salute; 

To you, bum gvomo —to myself, good night! ’ 


Many of our readers have encountered the stanzas 1 On a Bust of Dante' 
already, for they appeared in the Knickerbocker years ago; but for the 
enjoyment of those who have not seen them, we re-produce them here. And 
we are the more glad to do this, because we perceive the same exquisite lines 
in journals of wide circulation, wrongfully attributed to the pen of Gerald 
Massey, a young English poet, just rising into honorable renown: 


Sbe, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim, 

The father was of Tuscan song. 

There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide; 

Small friendship for the lordly throng; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 


‘ The lips as Cumae’s cavern close, 

The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin, 

The rigid front, almost morose, 

But for the patient hope within, 

Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe. 

Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


‘ Faithful if this wan image be, 

No dream his life was — but a fight; 
Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite ? 

To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 

In circles of eternal flame ? 


‘ Not wholly such his haggard look 
When waudering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 
His palm upon the pilgrim-guest, 

The single boon for which he prayed 
The convent’s charity was rest.* 


* ‘ It is told of Dante that when he was roaming over Italy, he came to a certain monastery, 
where he was met by one of the friars, who blessed him, and asked what was his desire; to which 
the weary stranger simply answered, 4 Pace ’ 
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‘ Peace dwells not here: this ragged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace, 

The marble man of many woes. 

Such was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When hell he peopled with his foes, 

The scourge or many a guilty line. 

* War to the last he waged with all 
The tyrant canker-worms of earth; 

Baron and duke, in hold and hall, 

Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth: 


He used Rome’s harlot for his mirth: 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime: 

But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 

O Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou; 

That poor old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Virgil now: 

Before his name the nations bow; 

His words are parcel of mankind, 

Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante’s mind.’ 


Among the miscellaneous poems is one upon the ‘ Hudson River; ’ and as 
we look out upon it at this moment, at its widest part, through the soft 
October haze, and its banks of many-colored woods, with white villas gleam¬ 
ing among the trees, we feel that, as the old maid said of Niagara, it deserves 
to be 4 highly spoken of.* Referring to the book for the poem in its entirety, 
we content ourselves with the subjoined passage. The previous stanza has 
allusion to Scotland: 


‘A pew of Hudson’s more majestic hills 

Might furnish forests for the whole of thine, 

Hide in thick shade all Humber’s feeding rills, 

And darken all the fountains of the Tyne. 

‘ Name all the floods that pour from Albion’s heart, 
To float her citadels that crowd the sea, 

In what, except the meaner pomp of Art, 

Sublimer Hudson! can they rival thee ? 

‘ Could boastful Thames with all his riches buy, 

To deck the strand which London loads with gold. 

Sunshine so bright — such purity of sky — 

As bless thy sultry season ana thy cold t 

‘ No tales, we know, are chronicled of thee 

In ancient scrolls; no deeds of doubtful claim 

Have hung a history on every tree, 

And given each rock its fable and a fame. 

‘But neither here hath any conqueror trod, 

Nor grim invaders from barbarian climes; 

No horrors feigned of giant or of god 
Pollute thy stillness with recorded crimes. 

‘ Here never yet have happy fields laid waste, 

The ravished harvest and the blasted fruit, 

The cottage rained, and the shrine defaced, 

Tracked the foul passage of the feudal brute. 

‘ ‘Yet, 0 Antiquity I ’ the stranger sighs, 

‘ Scenes wanting thee soon pall upon the view; 

The soul’s indifference dulls the sated eyes, 

Where all is fair indeed — but all is new.’ 

‘ False thought! is age to crumbling walls confined ? 
To Grecian fragments and Egyptian bones ? 

Hath Time no monuments to raise the mind, 

More than old fortresses and sculptured stones ? 

‘ Call not this new which is the only land 

That wears unchanged the same primeval face 

Which, when iust dawning from its Maker’s hand, 
Gladdened the first great grandsire of our race. 
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* Nor did Euphrates with an earlier birth 

Glide past green Eden toward the unknown south, 

Than Hudson broke upon the infant earth, 

And kissed the ocean with his nameless mouth.’ 

With much that is tender and touching, there are yet playful effusions, 
which we should be happy to quote, did our limits permit Of these 
the 4 Lines to a Lady, with a Head of Pope Pius Ninth,' and 4 Saint Per ay' 
are good examples. But our tether begins to pull, and we must close; 
simply adding that our readers will be doing themselves a very great pleasure 
by the acquisition of this tasteful volume. 


Captain Canot : or, Twenty Years op an African Slaver : Being an Account of his 
Career and Adventures on the Coast, in the Interior, on Shipboard, and in the West- 
Indies. Written out and edited from the Captain’s Journals, Memoranda, and Con¬ 
versation. By Brantz Mayer, Esq., of Baltimore. In one volume: pp. 448. New- 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

In a long and interesting dedicatory epistle to N. P. Willis, Esq., of 4 Idler 
wild/ on the Hudson, Mr. Mayer —a spirited writer, whom we have regret¬ 
ted not to find more frequently before the public — gives an account of the 
manner in which he came to prepare the volume before us. He was intro¬ 
duced to its hero by Dr. James Hall, the distinguished founder and first 
governor of the colony at Cape Palmas, who pronounced him, aside from his 
profession of slaver, as a man of unquestionable integrity. So striking were 
the incidents of his adventurous life, and so true its delineations of African 
character, that at the advice of Mr. Hall, a copious memorandum was pre¬ 
pared, from which the present work has been written out by Mr. Mayer for 
the public. The author says: 

‘ Entertaining as the story might have been for a large class of readers, I would not 
have composed a line for the mere gratification of scandalous cuiiosity. My conversa¬ 
tions with Canot satisfied me that nis disclosures were more thoroughly candid than 
those of any one who has hitherto related his connection with the traffic. I thought 
that the evidence of one who, for twenty years, played the chief part in such a drama, 
was of value to society, which is making up its mind, not only about a great political 
and domestic problem, but as to the nature of the race itself. I thought that a true 
picture of aboriginal Africa—unstirred by progress — unmodified by reflected civiliza¬ 
tion—full of the barbarism that blood and tradition have handed down from the begin¬ 
ning, and embalmed in its prejudices, like the corpses of Egypt—could not fail to be 
of incalculable importance to philanthropists who regard no people as beyond the reach 
of enlightenment. 

* The completed task rises before me like a moving panorama, whose scenery and 
background are the ocean and tropics, and whose principal actor combines the astute¬ 
ness of Fouche with the dexterity of Gil Blas. I have endeavored to set forth his 
story as plainly as possible, letting events instead of descriptions develop a checkered 
life which was incessantly connected with desperate men of both colors. As he 
unmasked his whole career, and gave me leave to use the incidents, I have not dared to 
hide what the actor himseli displayed no wish to conceal. Beside, the sketches of cha¬ 
racter which familiarize us with the aboriginal negro in Africa, there is a good moral 
in the resultless'life, which, after all its toils, nazards, ana successes, leaves the 
adventurer a stranded wreck in the prime of manhood. One-half the natural capacity, 
employed industriously in lawful commerce, would have made the Captain comfortable 
ana independent.’ 

Mr. Mayer is right in the assumption that 4 there is not much to attract 
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in the singular abnegation of civilized happiness in a slaver’s career/ or that 
4 his story is likely to seduce or educate a race of slavers.’ JThe numerous 
extracts from this 4 Twenty Years of an African Slaver,’ which have appeared 
in the journals of the United States, attest the great interest of the various 
and exciting adventures of which the work is composed. We have only to 
add that Mr. Mayer’s style is singularly well adapted to be the amanuensis. 
He catches the spirit of a scene and records it with as much naturalness as 
if he himself were the actor whose deeds he is depicting. The illustrations, 
of which there are several, are very good. 


Poems and Ballads by Gebald Massey. Printed from the Third London edition. 

In one volume: pp. 228. New-York: J. C. Derby, Nassau street. Boston : Phil¬ 
lips, Sampson and Company. 

We mention this volume, (which contains several new poems, and is 
revised and corrected by the author,) not so much for criticising or quoting 
from it, since that has been sufficiently performed by the public press 
generally, as to present a few facts connected with the history of the author, 
who is now only twenty-five years of age. His father was and still is a 
canal-boatman, near London, working for ten shillings a week. His mother 
was a noble, intelligent woman, but her ‘struggles of the poor’ are over. 
Gerald Massey, at eight years of age, went into a silk manufactory, rising 
at five o’clock in the morning, and toiling there till half-past six in the even¬ 
ing ; up in the gray dawn, or in the winter before light, and trudging to the 
factory through the wind or in the snow, seeing the sun only through the 
factory windows, and breathing an atmosphere laden with rank oily vapor. 
4 What a life for a child l ’ sure enough! — 4 what a substitute for tender 
prattle, for childish glee, for youthful play-time! ’ — and all for sometimes 
less than a shilling a week I The mill was at length burned down, and 
poor Gerald, who had never known what childhood meant, having never 
had any, became an errand-boy. But he had been to a penny-school, had 
learned to read the Bible and Bunyan’s 4 Pilgrim’s Progress;’ then 4 Robin¬ 
son Crusoe,’ and other the like books; and so on, until he 4 read at all pos¬ 
sible times, and in all possible places;’ at book-stalls, in his bed till three 
in the morning; insatiate in his thirst for knowledge; and in this way, by 
toilsome degrees, he came not only to read good works, but himself to ‘in¬ 
dite a good matter,’ which brought him before the public, and onward to 
his present repute as a ‘teacher through the heart.’ And now hear how 
such a man —-schooled in adversity at such an early age, and still so com¬ 
paratively young—speaks of himself: 

* Should the heart of a poor man break into song, it is likely that his poverty mav 
turn into hailstones that which might have fallen on the world in fructifying rain. A 
poor man, fightinghis battle of life, has little time for the rapture of repose which poetry 
demands. He cannot take poetry, like a bride, to his heart and home, and devote a life 
to her service. He can only keep some innermost chamber of his heart sacred for her. 
from whence he gets occasional glimpses of her wondrous beauty, when he can steal 
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away from the outward strife, like some child who has found a treasure, and steals aside 
to look ou it in secret and alone, lest rude and importunate companions should snatch 
it from the possessor’s hands. Considering all things, it may appear madness for a 
poor man to attempt poetry in the face of the barriers that surround him. So many 
hearts have been broken, so many lives have been wasted, so many lions are in the way 
of the Gate Beautiful, and so many wrecks lie by the path! And so it is—a diseased 
madness, or a divine one. If the disease, then there is no help for a man: if the divine, 
then there is no hindrance for him. 

‘ Who would not pity the poor versifier at the outset of his career? But who would 
not also rejoice with him in the end, when the world crowns him a poet with paeans 
of acclaim? And, in spite of all things, there will be poetry in the midst of poverty. 
Even as there is scarcely a space in the world so barren but some plot of natural rich¬ 
ness will be running all to flowers; some type of loveliness will be starting up from 
Earth’s inner Sea of Beauty, even in waste and wilderness, on rock and ruin, in Alpine 
snows and sandy solitudes; so is it with poetry, the flower of humanity. It will con¬ 
tinually be springing, in its own natural way, in the most bleak and barren by-ways 
of the world, as well as in the richest and most cultivated pastures. The winds of 
heaven, or the birds of God, will drop the seed, and the flower will follow, even though 
sown amid the bushes and brambles of the obscurest hamlet, or in the crevices of the 
city pavement. . . . Beside, it is not while the fight is raging, and the struggle is 
sore, that tjhe poet can sing. He must first do battle and overcome, climb from the 
stir and stnfe, and be able to watch from his mountain where he dwells apart The 
fullest and rarest streams of poetry only flow through a mind at peace. The mirror 
of the poet’s soul must be calm and clear: else it will give forth distorted reflections 
and false imaginings. 

‘ Had I known, when I began to write verses, what I know now, I think I should 
have been intimidated, and not have began at all. So many and so glorious are the 
luminaries already up and shining, that one would pause before hoisting a rushlight 
But I was ignorant of these things. And as I have begun, and conquered some pre¬ 
liminary difficulties— as I have been sweated down to the proper jockey-weight at 
which I can ride Pbgasus with little danger of spraining his wings—and as a purpose 
has gradually and unconsciously grown upon me, I dare say I shall go on, making the 
best of my limited materials, with the view of writing some songs that may become 
dear to the hearts of the people, cheering them in their sorrows, voicing their aspira¬ 
tions, lighting them on the way up which they are groping darkly after better things, 
and saluting their triumphs with nvmns of victory! 

‘1 cannot conclude without thanking those critics who have given me so generous 
a welcome. And I would also thank those who have not spared my faults, or dwelt 
tenderly on my failings. They, also, have done me good, and I am grateful for it. 
Friendly praise is somewhat like a warm bath — apt to enervate, especially if we stay 
in too long; but friendly censure is like a cold batn, bracing and healthful, though we 
are always glad to get out of it. Some of the critics have called me a ‘poet;’ but 
that word is much too lightly spoken, much too freely bandied about I know what a 
poet is too well to fancy that I am one yet It is a high standard that I set up myself, 
and I do not ask it to be lowered to reach my stature; nor would I have the poet’s 
awful crown diminished to mete my lesser brow. I may have that something within 
which kindles flame-like at the breath of Love, or mounts into song in the presence of 
Beauty; but alas! mine is a ‘jarring lyre.’ If I were a critic, 1 should be savagely 
severe on this subject The dearth of poetry should be great in a country where we 
hail as poets such as have been crowned of late. , 

‘For myself, I have only entered the lists, and inscribed my name: the race has yet 
to be run. Whether I shall run it and win the poet’s crown, or not time alone will 
prove, and not the prediction of friend or foe. The crowns of poetry are not in the 
keeping of critics. There have been many who have given some signs of promise — 
just set a rainbow of hope in the dark cloud of their life — and never fulfilled their 
promise; and the world nas wondered why. But it might not have been matter of 
wonder if the world could have read what was written behind the cloud. Others, 
again, are songful in youth, like the nightingales in spring, who soon cease to sing, 
because they have to build nests, rear their young, ana provide for them; and so the 
songs grow silent; the heart is full of cares, ana the dreamer has no time to dream. 
I hope that my future holds some happier fate. I think there is a work for me to do, 
and I trust to accomplish it’ 

There, reader: you can form your own idea whether a man who puts 
such poetry in his prose, as is contained in the above noble and manly pas¬ 
sages, can write poetry or not 4 Any way,’ we are not going to quote a 
single line for you. Buy the book. You ’ll read it 4 fast enough.’ 
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Dictionary of English and French Idioms : illustrating, by Phrases and Examples, 
the Peculiarities of both Languages. By J. Robmbr, Professor of the French Lan¬ 
guage and Literature in the New-York Free Academy. New-York: F. J. Hunting- 
ton, and Mason Brothers. 

The long winter evenings are approaching when the French classes will 
be resumed in our good city; and we shall fi nd no better season wherein to 
commend the above excellent work to the favor of the public, which has 
been most ably prepared by its accomplished author, 4 with the view of ena¬ 
bling the American to translate his own language into grammatical, idioma- 
tical, written, and colloquial French, and of rendering it equally useful for 
the library, the parlor, and the counting-house, as well as the school-room. 
Such phrases have been selected in preference as relate to literature, the fine 
arts, and commerce, beside conversational expressions, and terms of etiquette 
in established use. These have been carefully classified and translated into 
French, according to the rules of grammar and the usage of polite society: 
in such cases, when the sense is liable to be affected by the context or cir¬ 
cumstances, the translation is made in as many forms or synonymous expres¬ 
sions as are necessary to illustrate the various shades of meaning in which 
the term may occur.’ In doing this the compiler has brought together in an 
accessible shape the vast treasures of learning scattered through numerous 
and rare volumes which, from their bulk and cost, have hitherto been out of 
the reach of American students of the language of Europe. 


The Master’s House : a Tale of Southern Life. By ‘ Logan.’ Illustrated by 

Drawings from Life. In one volume: pp. 892. New-York: T. L. McElrath and 

Company. 

4 Events of every-day life are constantly occurring,’ says the author of 
this work, in his brief preface, 4 which, if recorded, would make more thrill¬ 
ing histories than many of the volumes which aspire to have no other cha¬ 
racter than that of romantic interest, produced at the sacrifice, if needs be, 
of every other quality. In the present book a truthful story of Southern 
life has been conscientiously recorded; one not unusual in the country of 
its location, yet most deeply interesting for the many morals its details 
naturally suggest.’ We have read 4 The Master’s House,’ and find in it 
many isolated sketches which cannot fail to attract and reward the attention 
of the reader. The author, who has written much of the South and South¬ 
west, where he has long resided, and where his sketches of life and charac¬ 
ter in those regions have become deservedly popular, has a keen eye for 
nature and a quick perception of strong and marked traits of individual cha¬ 
racter. We cannot say that we greatly affect certain portions of the work, 
which seem to have been suggested by the success which attended similar de¬ 
scriptions in a previous volume of wide celebrity: we cannot but regard these 
4 Uncle Tom ’-itudes as over-done in quantity, if not in execution. Such graphic 
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pictures as that of the duel between Colonel Lee and Mr. Mildmay, which, 
from its inception to its termination, is most dramatically wrought out, will 
to a much greater degree arrest the attention and secure the interest of the 
reader. We have tried hard to find space for this exciting sketch, but must 
refer our readers to the work itself, if they would compass its perusal —a 
circumstance which they will not regret The illustrations and the execu¬ 
tion of the volume are creditable to the enterprise and care of the publishers. 


Literary Recreations and Miscellanies. By John G. Whittier, Author of ‘ Marga¬ 
ret Smith’s Journal,’ * Old Portraits,’ etc. In one volume: pp. 431. Boston: Tick- 

nor and Fields. 

In a modest prefatory note the author of this excellent volume informs 
his readers that most of the pieces of which it is composed were originally 
written for the newspapers with which he has been editorially or otherwise 
connected; that they were 4 penned at widely different periods, and under 
every variety of mood and circumstance.’ No 4 apology ’ was needed for the 
light and playful tone of some of the pieces: they are the very best portions 
of the book, and will find thousands of admirers, and no dissentient voices; 
but when the author writes upon his favorite theme of slavery, he uses an 
iron stylus as big as a crow-bar, that goes ploughing through the paper on 
which he records his 4 pet convictions.’ Such matter is not only hard writ¬ 
ing, but it is hard reading to multitudes who would be delighted with such 
papers as 4 Mirth and Medicine,’ 4 My Summer with Dr. Singletary,’ 4 The 
Great Ipswich Fright,’ 4 Charms and Fairy Faith,’ etc. In one of the best 
and most appreciative reviews of Dr. Holmes’ writings under the head 
we have first named above, appears the following. The passage commends 
itself to the reader : 

4 If any of our readers (and at times we fear it is the case with all) need amusement, 
and the wholesome alterative of a hearty laugh, we commend them, not to Dr. Holmes 
the physician, but to Dr. Holmes the scholar, the wit, and the humorist; not to the sci¬ 
entific medical professor’s barbarous Latin, but to his poetical prescriptions, given in 
choice old Saxon. We have tried them, and are ready to give the Doctor certificates of 
their efficacy. 

‘ Looking at the matter from the point of theory only, we should say that a physician 
could not be otherwise than melancholy. A merry doctor! Why one might as well 
talk of a laughing death’s-head — the cachinnation of a monk’s memento mori. This 
life of ours is sorrowful enough at its best estate; the brightest phase of it is ‘ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast ’ of the future or the past. But it is the special vocation of the 
doctor to look only upon the shadow; to turn away from the house of feasting and go 
down to that of mourning; to breathe day after day the atmosphere of wretchedness; 
to grow familiar with suffering; to look upon humanity disrobed of its pride and glory, 
robbed of all its fictitious ornaments—weak, helpless, naked—and undergoing the 
last fearful metempsychosis from its erect and god-like image, the living temple of an 
enshrined divinity, to the loathsome clod and the inanimate dust. Of what ghastly 
secrets of moral and physical disease is he the depositary! There is woe before him 
and behind him; he is hand and glove with misery by prescription—the ex officio 
gauger of ‘ the ills that flesh is heir to.’ He has no home, unless ft be at the bed-side 
of the querulous, the splenetic, the sick, and the dying. He sits down to carve his 
turkey, and is summoned off to a post-mortem examination of another sort. All the 
diseases which Milton’s imagination embodied in the lazar-house dog his foot-steps and 
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pluck at his door-bell. Hurrying from one place to another at their beck, he knows 
.nothing of the quiet comfort of the ‘ sleek-headed men who sleep o’ nights.* His with, 
if he has one. has an undoubted light to advertise him as a deserter or 1 bed and board. 1 
His ideas of beauty, the imaginations of his brain, and the affections of bis heart art 
regulated and modified by the irrepressible associations of his luckless profession.’' 
Woman as well as man is to him of tne earth, earthy. He sees incipient disease where' 
the uninitiated see only delicacy. A smile reminds him of his dental operations* a 
blushing cheek, of his hectic patients; pensive melancholy is dyspepsia; sentimental¬ 
ism, nervousness; Tell him of love-lorn hearts* of the ‘ worm r the bud,’ of the men 2 
tsd impalement upon Cupid’s arrow, like that of a giaour upon the spear of a janizary 
and he can only think or lack of exercise, of tight lacing, and slippers in winter. SherI- 
dan seems to have understood all this, if we may judge from the lament of his Doctor, 
in 4 St. Patrick’s Day/ over his deceased help-mate. ‘Poor, dear Dolly!’ says he, *1 
shall never see her like again, Such an arm for a bandage! veins that seemed to invite 
the lancet! Then her skin, smooth and white as a gallipot; her mouth as round ahd 
not larger than that of a penny vial; and her teeth—none of your sturdy fixtures-^ 
ache as they would, it was only a small pull, and out they came. I believe I have 
drawn half a score of her dear pearls. [ Weeps.] But what avails her beauty? She 
has gone, and left no little babe to hang like a label on papa’s neck! ’ 

- ‘ So much for speculation and theory. In practice it is not so bad after all. The 
grave-digger in Hamlet has his jokes and grim jests. We have known many a jovial 
sexton; and we have heard clergymen laugh heartily at small provocation close on the 
heel of a cool calculation that the great majority of their fellow-creatures were Certain' 
of going straight to perdition. Why, then, Bhould not even the doctor have his fun? 
Nay, is It notnis duty to be merry, by main force if necessary? Solomon, who, from 
his great knowledge of herbs, must have been no mean practitioner for his day, tells us 
that ‘ a merry heart doeth good like a medicine; ’ and universal experience has confirmed 
the truth of his maxim. Hence it is, doubtless, that we have so many anecdotes of 
facetious doctors, distributing their pills and jokes together, shaking at the same time 1 
the contents of their vials and the sides of their patients. It is merely professional ; a 
trick of the practice, unquestionably, in most cases; but some times it is a ‘natural gift/? 
like that of the ‘bone-setters/ and ‘ scrofula-strokers/ and ‘ canCer-curers/ who carry 
on a sort of guerilla war with human maladies. Such we know to l>e the case with 1 
Dr. Holmes. He was born for the ‘ laughter-cute ’ as certainly as Prbissnitz was for* 
the ‘ water-cure/and has been quite as successful in his way, while his prescriptions 
are infinitely more agreeable.’ 

We remember hearing a man— and our author has known him from hi* 
very birth up to this hour—who, in crossing from Hoboken to the great 
city one glorious autumn evening many years ago, when the heavens were 
a-glow with the gorgeous clouds that pavilioned the setting sun, make use of 
much the same language that is here employed by Dr, Singletary. We 
know ‘the Doctor* well. He used to write for the Knickerbocker : 

“Ah! yes,’ said the Doctor ; ‘I understand it; it is the voice of the pines yonder— 
a sort of morning song of praise to the Giver of life and Maker of beauty. My ear is dull * 
now, and I cannot hear it; but I know it is sounding on as it did when I first climbed 
up here in the bright June mornings of boyhood, and it will sound on just the same 
when the deafness of the grave shall settle upon my failing senses. Did it never occur 
to you that this deafness and blindness to accustomed beauty and harmony is one of 
the saddest thoughts connected with the great change which awaits us ? Have you not 
felt at times that our ordinary conceptions of heaven itself, derived from the vague 
hints and Oriental imagery of the Scriptures, are sadly inadequate to our human wants 
and hopes ? How gladly would we forego the golden streets and gates of pearl, the 
thrones, temples, and harps, for the sunset lights of onrnative valleys; the wood-paths, 
whose moss carpets are woven with violets and wild-flowers; the songs of birds, the 
low of cattle, the hum of bees in the apple-blositom—the sweet familiar voices of 
human life and nature 1 In the place of strange splendors and unknown music, should 
we not welcome rather whatever reminded us of tne common sights and sounds of our 
old home ? ’ 

•‘ ‘ You touch a sad chord, Doctor/ said I. ‘ Would that we could feel assured of the 
eternity of all we love! ’ 

‘ ‘And have I not an assurance of it at this very moment ? ’ returned the Doctor. 
‘My outward ear fails me; yet I seem to hear as formerly the sound of the wind in 
the pines. I dose my eyes, and the picture of my home is still before me. I see the 
green hill-slope and meadows; the white shaft of the village steeple springing up from' 
the midst of maples and elms: the river, all a-fire with sun-shine; the broad, dark belt 
of wood-land; and, away beyond, all the blue level of the ocean. And now, by a sin- 
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ffle effort of will, I can call before me a winter picture of the same scene. It is morn- 
mg as now; but how different! All night has the white meteor fallen, in broad flake 
or minutest crystal, the sport and play-toing of winds that have wrought it into a thou¬ 
sand shapes of wild beauty. Hill ana valley, tree and fence, wood-sled and well-sweep, 
bam and pig-sty, fishing-smacks frozen up at the wharf, ribbed monsters of dismantled 
hulks scattered along the river side, all lie transfigured in the white glory and sun¬ 
shine. The eye, wherever it turns, aches with the cold brilliance, unrelieved save 
where the blue smoke of morning fires curl lazily up from the Parian roofs, or where 
the main channel of the river, as yet unfrozen, shows its long winding line of dark 
water glistening like a snake in the sun. Thus you perceive that the spirit sees and 
hears without the aid of bodily organs: and why may it not be so hereafter? Grant 
but memory to us, and we can lose nothing by death. The scenes now passing before 
us will live in eternal reproduction, created anew at will We assuredly shall not love 
heaven the less that it is separated4>y no impassable gulf from this fair and goodly 
earth, and that thepleasant pictures of time linger like sun-set clouds along the hori¬ 
zon oi eternity. When I was younger, I used to be greatly troubled by the insecure 
tenure by which my senses held the beauty and harmony of the outward world. When 
I looked at the moon-light on the water, or the cloud-shadows on the hills, or the sun¬ 
set sky, with the tall black tree-boles and waving foliage relieved against it, or when I 
heard a mellow gush of music from the brown-breasted fife-bird in the summer woods, 
or the merry quaver of the bobolink in the corn-land, the thought of an eternal loss of 
these familiar sights and sounds would sometimes thrill through me with a sharp and 
bitter pain. I have reason to thank God that this fear no longer troubles me. Nothing 
that is really valuable and necessary for us can ever be lost. The present will live here¬ 
after ; memory will bridge over the gulf between the two worlds; for only on the con¬ 
dition of their intimate union can they preserve our identity and personal conscious¬ 
ness. Blot out the memory of this world, and what would heaven or hell be to us? 
Nothing whatever. Death would be simple annihilation of our actual selves, and the 
substitution therefor of a new creation, in which we should have no more interest than 
in an inhabitant of Jupiter or the fixed stars/ 

4 The elder, who had listened silently thus far, not without an occasional and apparently 
involuntary manifestation of dissent, here interposed. 

4 4 Pardon me, my dear friend,’ said he, 4 but I must needs say that I look upon spe¬ 
culations of this kind, however ingenious or plausible, as unprofitable, and well-nigh 
presumptuous. For myself, I only know that I am a weak, sinful man, accountable to 
and cared for by a just and merciful God. What He has in reserve for me hereafter I 
know not, nor have I any warrant to pry into His secrets. I do not know what it is to 
pass from one life to another; but I humbly hope that, when I am sinking in the dark 
waters, 1 may hear His voice of compassion and encouragement, 4 It is I; be not 
afraid! ” 

4 4 Amen! ’ said the skipper, solemnly. 

4 4 1 dare say the parson is right, in the main,’ said the Doctor. ‘Poor creatures at 
the best, it is safer tor us to trust, like children, in the goodness of our heavenly Father, 
than to speculate too curiously in respect to the things of a future life; and, notwith¬ 
standing all I have said, I quite agree with good old Bishop Hall : 4 It is enough for 
me to rest in the hope that I shall one day see them; in the mean time let me be learn¬ 
edly ignorant and incuriously devout, silently blessing the power and wisdom of my 
infinite Creator, who knows howto honor Himself by all those unrevealed and glorious 
subordinations.’ ’' 

Our quotations are somewhat long, but we must venture upon one more, 
which we make from the pleasant piece entitled * Charms and Fairy Faith 
which we have just read by a wood-fire blazing up an old-fashioned broad- 
backed fire-place on this rainy October day: 

4 In many a green valley of rural New-England there are children yet; boys and girls 
are still to be round not quite overtaken by the march of mind. There, too, are husk- 
ings, and apple-bees, ana quilting-parties, and huge old-fashioned fire-places piled with 
crackling walnut, flinging its rosy light over happy countenances of youth, and scarcely 
less happy age. If it be true that, according to Cornelius Agrippa, 4 a wood-fire doth 
drive away dark spirits,’ it is nevertheless also true that around it the simple supersti¬ 
tions of our ancestors still love to linger; and there the half-sportful, half-serious 
charms of which I have spoken are oftenest resorted to. It would be altogether out of 
place to think of them by our black, unsightly stoves, or in the dull and dark monotony 
of our furnace-heated rooms. Within the circle of the light of the open fire safely 
might the young conjurors question destiny; for none but kindly and gentle messen¬ 
gers from wonder-land could venture among them.’ 
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‘Uncle Reuben,’ the Joking Reformer. — We have another chapter in 
the career of old‘Uncle Reuben/ wherein that inveterate practical joker 
turns his whimsical propensity to a high ‘ moral ’ account: 

1 ‘ Practical jokes,’ said 1 Uncle Reuben,’ * are never to be played but as a punish¬ 
ment for offences, and especially for those offences which there is no law to remedy. 
A joke upon a deserving party, if contrary to law, is not only wrong in itself, but 
fosters the mob spirit which turns law out of office. A practical joke, when 
deserved by the victim, for offences for which the law does not hold him answer- 
able, is justice itself \ and carries justice beyond law, and in a manner not illegal If 
the joke is for an offence against law, and the victim is not punished by law, he 
Bhould thank his stars for it ; for his punishment is less and yet more effective—for 
good-nature and love of justice, with a sprinkling of mercy and a small invoice of 
fun, always prompt it If the joke be contrary to law, though deserved, the vic¬ 
tim has the advantage, for he can deal with the offender with the same weapons, 
and also legally. 

‘ ‘ Now, suppose A B should publish in his paper all the particulars of my offer¬ 
ing my hand to Miss- hem! (excuse me not putting down the initials;) and 

how I-no matter; suppose he publishes the whole story, and makes me the 

laughing-stock of all the town; what am I to do ? He has broken no law. The 
law will not punish him. Now, I ask if I am not permitted, nay bound, to bring 
that rascal of an A B to his senses by a practical joke, which is not contrary to 
law? I will not take revenge, for revenge is justice run mad; but why should I 
not mete out a little justice to him with proper spirit? ’ 

‘What a breeze it would have raised, and how the kite-strings would have snap- > 
ped in our village, if ‘ Uncle Reuben ’ had prosecuted at law Dr. Clark’s son 
Barney, twelve years old, for robbing his hens’-nests! It was petty larceny 
surely. A fine or imprisonment would have been the result of a trial Hens 
might have rejoiced at it, and cackled with more propriety and spirit over their eggs; 
but Dr. Clark would have felt a perpetual blister on his bosom, and old friendships 
would have been dissolved. 
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‘ He served him thus: The readers of the Knickerbocker may not be aware 
that in these parts, on the first of June, the boys have an ‘election,’ when the party 
or ‘side’ that produces the smallest number of villainous birds’-eggs, (that is, eggs 
of those birds whose moral character stands bad in the community,) is mulct by 
agreement in a sumptuous treat The excitement generally rages very high. 

4 On such a day, 1 Uncle ’ observed the aforesaid Barney with his hat full of eggs, 
carefully poised on the top of his head, cautiously proceeding to the scene of festi¬ 
vities. Now Barney had robbed divers robins’ nests in 4 Uncle’s ’ orchard, and was 
about to swear in the eggs as cat-birds } eggs , when 4 Uncle ’ met him, as a whaleman 
would say, ‘head and head.’ "With his benevolent smile and courteous demeanor, 
and with a hearty and familiar slap of his heavy hand upon the apex of that hat, 
which crushed every egg in it, and with a pleasant and quizzical look, he inquired of 
Barney, ‘ Whose boy are you ? ’ 

‘ The trickling eggs mingled with Barney’s tears and sorrowfully descended to 
the ground, a sad comment upon the crushed hopes of birds and boys. ‘ The fondest 
hopes of men and mice,’ etc. 

4 The only comfort ‘ Uncle ’ bestowed upon Barney was the remark ‘ that such 
accidents , by a kind Providence, seldom fell but upon the deserving; and that if he 
had truly deserved that misfortune, he hoped he would never deserve another.’ To 
add force to the lesson, Barney’s side was beaten by a slight majority, which would 
have been handsomely overcome but for the accident. 

‘ Reader, are you any body’s boy ? And what do you think of 4 Uncle Reuben’s 
philosophy? 

4 Take another example. On a cool November day, * Uncle * was repairing the 
flume of the Edson forge, and like others of that day, carried with him a bottle of 
good Santa-Cruz. His Santa-Cruz being known to be of prime quality, Mr. Cobb 
and Mr. Morse took occasion to borrow as much as they thought they could con¬ 
veniently carry without 4 Uncle’s ’ knowledge. The liquor being of extra quality, 
got the advantage of them, which 4 Uncle ’ perceived. Nothing went right; they 
were very cross, and cared little for ‘ Uncle’s directions. They insisted he was 
doing things all wrong, and they were alone right. 

4 At last, ‘ Uncle ’ began, in a style far beyond my powers of imitation, to give an 
account of the suffering occasioned by the continuous dropping of water upon the 
head. That it was said people could not long endure it; that bold and strong- 
minded men had frequently tried, etc, etc. Both Mr. Cobb and Mr. Morse differed 
from 4 Uncle,’ as a matter of course. 4 Uncle ’ was ready to bet that neither of 
them could endure a small stream of water on their heads for any length of time; 
and it was finally agreed that 4 Uncle ’ should give a pint of good Santa-Cruz to 
the one who stood under the stream of water, of the size of a spike-gimlet, for the 
greatest length of time. The hole was made. Mr. Cobb stood it ten minutes, and 
became more sober. Mr. Morse stood it fifteen minutes, and was drenched through. 
He began to call for the Santa-Cruz; but ‘Uncle ’ decided that Mr. Cobb could try 
it again if he chose; and after some joking and persuasion that none but 4 Uncle ’ 
knew how to use, Mr. Cobb again stepped under the falling water—time, twenty 
minutes. During all this time, Morse stood on the bank, shaking with the cold. 
They were effectually sobered, and now they contended for the liquor to take off 
the chill and prevent taking cold. Cobb stood it twenty-five minutes, and Morse 
again stepped under the stream, when the working-hours being about over, 4 Uncle' 
quietly left and informed his employer of the manner his journeymen were amusing 
themselves. 
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* The men in the forge found out what was going on, and all hands turned out to 
Bee. The overseer ordered Morse off the premises, when he had stood it just the 
length of time Mr. Cobb had; and as there was no resisting the amount of force 
actually applied, he wended his way home. 

1 Each on the following day claimed the Santa-Cruz, and 4 Uncle ’ insisted th$t 
both had received it. If they would not accept of what they had actually receive^, 
why he would give them an additional pint, and bring a criminal complaint against 
them for petty larceny, for what they had stolen. 

‘ They immediately came to the conclusion that the liquor had been given them. 

‘The liquor was well sold; and when the question arose in the ‘ Trade-Sale Com¬ 
pany’ whether Morse and Cobb were qualified for an election, (no one being eli¬ 
gible unless he had been at least the subject of one of ‘Uncle’s jokes,) a grave 
discussion ensued, and various definitions were given of a practical joke, which 
hereafter may be reported. It has, however, been considered that the decision In 
this case greatly dimmed the lustre of this famous institution.’ 


4 Professor Hannibal ’ on his Travels. — We said in our last 4 Gossipry’ 
that we should keep an eye upon Professor Julius Caesar Hannibal, then 
absent on a tour in Europe, and we have done so. Here are a few more 
extracts from his ‘ Obserwations,’ especially among the 4 higher circles ’ In 
England: 

*1 luff off in my last pistle to you, when I started to go and find de man dat hires 
de close in which furrmers hab to dress up to be presented at kort. Well, arter sarchte 
up and down de ’treet, and jgittin' a haff a dozen policers to read de kard wid deadreta 
’pon it, I at lass found de place, de man, and de close at de same time. De gemman 
war berry perlite, and I found no difucalty in fittin my shape, notinstandin’ de feller at 
de door ob de Buck ob Dukingham’s palace did n’t like it. Kort did n’t set dat night, 
or, in odder words, Mrs. Coburg, de lubly Queen, did n’t recebe company till free nights 
arter: you see kort sets wid de gentry in de nite time; so I made a corn tract wid de 
gemman to send de close to myloging, so I cood dress up dar, and go up to de Buck¬ 
ingham Palace in full glory and a handsome cab. He said I must present my letters ob 
introcumducsbun, if I haa enny, to de nobility, ’efore de nite in dispute. So when I 
got home I looked ’mong my crimdentals and dar I found two, one from de kommittee 
to de Lord High Chanduer, de man what furnishes de palace wid candles and one to 
de Arch-Biship of Cranberry; and as neider was sealed, I took de liberty ob readin’ 
’em ober afore I took ’em to de gemman. . . . De truff hab better come out, as de 
Judge sed to de t’ief; and I is willin’ to admit afore eny jury dat I war mitv proud 
when I read dat letter. When I finished it I jumped into a cab and took it to de Arcn- 
Biship myseff and as soon as he read my kera he was 1 hat ’ome,’ so de feller In 
breeches and nour on he had tole me at de doe. 

4 I found de Arch-Biship in a black gown and his studdy: studdy was de name on de 
doe ob de room he war in, and data de way I node it. De Arch-Biship was berry kihd 
and talkatif. He was ebeaently pleased wid de letter^ kase he laft nte out in two or 
tree grins at a time; and when an Arch-Biship laff you may bet your pile dar am 
sum fin’ in de wind? I ’speckted he wood ax me ’bont church matters, and I was berry 
nerbus, kase all de church matters 1 nose am ’bout de bill due de carpenter for shin- 
giin de skul-bouse whar I lectured on Long-Iland lass summer; but I was glad ’nuff 
to hollar rite out loud in de house when he sunk de church, and spoke ’bout ae general 
prodick ob de country. *1 understand,’ obsCrbed de Biship, ‘ all your lectures, except 
your allusion to a peculiar kind of soup, which you seem to be very partial to, and 
which you might naturally expect at my table, but which I could not purchase, the 
materials being unknown in this country, and it has caused me much anxiety.’ ’ 

Professor Hannibal inquires what soup is referred to, and being answered 
4 clam-soup,’ the Arch-bishop asks 4 where it grows;' whereupon ensues an 
explanation touching 4 hard ’ and 4 soft 1 clams, which the noble prelate is 
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informed divides the country into two great parties — the * Hards * and the 
‘Softs.* The Professor praises the soup until the Arch-bishop’s mouth 
waters: ‘ If de children ob Israel Putnam/ he says, ‘ w’en dey war in de 
wilderness forty days, hab had on’y a few hundred clams, t’ings would hab 
been better wid dem! * Professor Hannibal attends a party in his honor, 
given by the Duchess of Sutherland, whose princely mansion was decorated 
with paintings from scenes in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin/ and (‘sech bliss! ’) a full- 
length portrait of himself, painted for the occasion, over the mantle-piece. 
He was in ‘high fig: ’ 

* Putty soon de rooms war full. Dar wus de Lord Hie Admirer ob de Naby Yard, 
and de youngs Duke ob Wallopem, (whose fader wallop’d Brig-a-dig Gen. Boneypabt 
at de battle ob Watermelens, when ole Blucher come aat double game ob comin round 
de corner on him,) but he wus nowhar. I wus de Lion dat nite. De fader wus some 
pumkins, but he’s all squash. De Lord Hie Keeper ob Her Majesty’s Poodle wus dar 
too, wid a sore-eyed wite puppy as a present from de Queen to de Duchess, but she 
refused de dog bekase he wusnent black, as she had made up her mind to go de entire 
black since I nab ribed. De Lord Hie Poodle feller coodent shine mong de wite ladies 
neder, too: I wus dar / Prince Albert sent his * coddent-cum ’ in a bit ob paper, wid 
a feller big nuff to tote a lode ob cotton. De Queen, she had de flam-flues and wus 
indispensably disposed, and she coodent cum. But dar wus crowds ’pon crowds widout 
dem, and I’ 11 bet fifty clams against two biled crabs, dat we had more flan dan if dey 
had a bin dar, in all aeir stately state ob stateliness. 

* Ebbeiy body dat wus eny body wus present. Beside de home-made Dukes and 
Counts, dar wus sebrel furiners, dressed as if dey had come a purpose. Dar wus de 
German Count Loafroundtown, Prince Noshirtsky, Count Hardupenoff, and Barren 
Ramsnuffhighskydondermaskenchesehoff, F.R.S. Dat F.R.S. means Fat, Ragged , 
and Sassy , I tink, judging from de looks ob de Barren. At ten o’clock de band struck 
up, and at it we went. De ladies confessed dat dey hadent nebber seen no finished 
dancin till I struck deir hearts in de true old Wargmny style. Ebbery yard ob calico 

. danced wid me, and I danced wid dem!’ 

At the Queen’s lev6e, the ‘ Professor ’ was even still more honored. We 
select a single passage from his description of it, which indicates a keen eye 
for ‘ externalities' as Theodore Hook phrases it: 

‘ As soon as de possession commenced to mobe in de room, de band up on de big shell 
begin to play, ana all de pepil jined in de train, walked round de room three times, to 
show dere close and wigs: den we all open’d rite and leff, and luff de Royal Family 
’broach de trone, where Her Majesty took a seat and a pinch ob snuff. Den all dfe 
folks bowd to de Queen, den to each other, and goe’d and set down agin. De Prince 
took his stand along side Her Majesty, wid de snuff-box. De Queen don’t like him to 
mingle wid de ladies at kort, kose he am sich a debil ob a feller ’mong dem, and dey 
sich debil ob fellers ’mong him too. She keeps him berry close to her apron-strings, 
and for all dat dere am more young Alberts runnin’ round London dan would fill a 
meetin’-house. 

‘ As soon as the Queen was cleverly seated, and all the Royal hie-erch fellers had 
taken their stand, cording to Hoile, ae presentations begin: ebery body was introcom- 
duced to de Royal hie-arch chambermaid, and he introcomduced dem to her Royal Hie- 
ness. All de furrin rambassendors was toted up, and kissed her hand, and fell back; 
and bom by it come my turn: my heart fluttered like a washerwoman’s days’ work on 
de line in Desember, but I node I hadent done nuffin bad, ’sept dressin up in dese close, 
and I pluck’d up my fitein apperatus, and wid de Dutchiss ob Sunderland on de one 
side, and de hie arch Bishop on de oder, I walked up as bold as a sheep to a bunch ob 
dober. As I mobed up de room, more dan a hundred eye-glasses took good aim at me, 
and de Queen herself leveled a pair at me dat must hab cost more den nbe dollars! ’ 

* Arter axin me good many questions bout my future corse in futurity, she induced 
me to all de children and de Prince ; den I kissed her hand, like de rest ob de crowd, 
and I fell back into obscurity to let a fat Dutch woman take my place. As I fell back, 
I seed a do’r open to an adjoinin room, and I seed a long table filled wid ’freshments, 
and folks a goin into ’em like a hungry crowd at a poor-house. I megitly boged for 
dat room, and de way I laid in a supper and shampain was a kaushun to big eaters. 
Arter eatin and drinkin my full, I leff tru a different hall to what I entered, and I wer 
bowed out by at least a dozen big wigs and broad-tail’d coats.’ 
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You will please to observe, reader, that amusing as all 4 Professor Hakni* 
sal’s 4 observations ’ are, there is an individuality of 4 colored satire ’ in 
them that ‘ can’t be beat ’ We are afraid that the 4 Professor,* since his return 
from abroad, has been presented by Mr. Adolphus Wolfe with a case of his 
4 Schiedam Schnaaps .’ Hear him on that topic: 

4 Now sum ob you wood like to noe de meanin ob Skedam, and Snaps, too; and before 
I precede to ann-a-lize the stuff itseff, I ’ll ann-a-lize de name. I hab no dout dat you 
aU tink it a wicked name, but it am n’t It am only named arter de toun it am made 
in, and de ole feller dat makes it. It am made at a big foundry in Holland, and you 
noe dat Holland am de most damd country wat dar am. Dar am notin but dams all 
tru it; not mill-dams, sich as we hab, but dam places, sich ais Rottendam, Amsterdam, 
Blozerdam, Skedam, and be dam ef I noe how many more. Well, de Snaps am made at 
de foundry in Skedam, by ole Skedam herseff, and data wat makes it gin-ewine. Now. 
its curious to de foolosefor to obserbe de names ob different places ana towns in de di£ 
ferent countries; and I offin tink when I wake up nites wid ae toof-ake, dat de charac- 
tumristicks ob a nation am shown conspickously by de names de people gib dar touns 
and sities; for instink, look at Ingland. She’s got her Plymouth, her Yarmouth, her 
Portsmouth, her Darkxnouth, and in tack she’s all mouth, which plainly shows dat she 

f oes in for swallerin, which am true to de letter: de people swaller witals four times a 
ay, and beer forty. He nation swallers up de people by taxashun, and once it was 
tort she'd swaller de whole United States, but Bunker’s Hill was more dan even her 
mouth could take in. Dat’s a fackl It was too big a mouthfull for her! You will 
recomlect dat she fust burned her mouth wid a cup ob tea in Boston harbor^ and not- 
withstandin her big mouth, she got it slap’d on dat ’casion. Now, it am different wid 
Holland. She am as full ob dams as dis ’pistle, and she do n't care for a dam from 
no body, bekase she’s got nuff ob her own/ 


Correspondence : Correction of Popular Errors. —A distinguished friend 
and correspondent, high in the judicial councils of the State of Vermont, 
addresses us an exceedingly interesting epistle, from which we venture to 
segregate the annexed passages: 

‘I sat down to write a word to correct, in one instance, a very common practice 
of attributing a good thing to the first man you happen to think of who might 
have been able to do it, or who would have been likely to under favorable auspices. 
Thus it occurs that all the ‘ good things 1 come to be set down to the credit of such 
as have enough already, and who would rather choose not to appear in borrowed 
plumes; verifying the Scripture, ‘To him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have in abundance.’ Half the staple of anecdotes which are going the rounds of 
the newspapers either did not occur, or occurred under such different circumstances, 
as to be substantially false. One of the most glaring instances of this kind which 
I ever happened to notice, occurred during the last week in the Montreal corre¬ 
spondence of the Boston Post, upon the Reciprocity Treaty or Convention with 
Canada. But I forgave the Post when, a few days after, the Editor said the 4 firir 
thing’ of the Editor of the Knickerbocker. Such a notice deservedly ‘covers a 
multitude of sins.’ But for the correspondent of the Post, I can excuse him for 
attributing all the wit in Congress to John Randolph of Roanoke, since he is pro¬ 
bably not aware that John ever found his match there. But the author of the Wit 
quoted is a man so little known as Arthur Livermore, of New-Hampshire, who 
in his day was one of the first men of the age, and has been long retired from pub¬ 
lic life, and within the last two years laid his body to rest in the retired town of 
Holdernese, among the mountains of his native State, upon one of the head branches 
of the beautiful Merrimack. 

4 1 recollect to have noticed this anecdote many years ago, almost in my college - 
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days, and have often wondered that it attracted no more attention. It must have 
boCurred nearly forty years ago, in the United States House of Representatives. 
<®he parties concerned were the late Mr. Smythe, of Virginia; one of the Commis¬ 
sioners at Ghent, if I rightly recollect; at all events, a man of eminence and dis¬ 
tinction in his native State, the ‘Old Dominion,’ and greatly respected and deferred 
to in the councils of the nation. He was a man of some pretension and pomp, 
and who, on occasion, knew how to ‘ put on airs ’ to serve a purpose. He was a 
tom who spoke often, and commanded always the attention, of the House: Mr. 
Livermore was a man of plainness and simplicity, but of great nerve and firm¬ 
ness, and could not bear to be pushed any more than the highest Southern blood. 
■He did not often speak, but when he did, he commanded the most profound respect* 
He was a man of invariable directness of aim, and who despised the vulgar arts of 
ketone and political chicanery just about equally. 

v t It happened that some measure in which Mr. Livermore took a deep interest 
was before the House, and the House in a good mood for favorable action; but Mr. 
Hmythe, for some reason or other, was determined to talk it out Of time. It 
became of the last importance to strangle him in some way, and this is an opera¬ 
tion which a New-Hampshire man cannot ordinarily perform with much success 
•Upon a ‘full-blooded’ Virginian in the full tide of successful debate/ But Mr. 
Smythe careered over the whole world at will, with no reference to the subject 
%fefore the House; and at the dose of one of his most eloquent and most satisfac¬ 
tory periods, Mr. Livermore rose, and, in a tone of great firmness and determina¬ 
tion, called the gentleman to order for thus wandering from the business before the 
House. The hot Virginian turned upon his New-Hampshire intruder with great 
wrath and affected contempt. He said ‘He would teach the gentleman from New- 
Hampshire not thus to interrupt him. He was not speaking for the edification of 
that gentleman altogether, or of this House, indeed, but for all future time-—for 
posterity! ’ ‘ Yes,’ ejaculated Livermore, in a voice which rang through the House 
like the whistle of a locomotive; ‘yes, truly; and the gentlemen is in a fair way 
at this rate to have his audience before him before he gets through ! ’ 

‘ The effect was electric, and the House involuntarily broke out into a broad 
laugh, at Mr. Smyth’s expense of course, which affected him so much at the 
moment that he was quite unable to gather up his scattered forces, and left posterity 
to get their own light in their own way, and sat down. And all this is now brought 
! Up as one of John of Roanoke’s best hits! Such is fame! 

‘ One other, and I have done. The Episcopal Church papers have for the last 
few years been speculating a good deal upon the authorship of the hymns in their 
collection. Among others a versification of the litany, and one beginning 

“When gathering clouds around I vi£w, 

And days are dark and friends are few,’ etc., 

both most exquisite little gems of thought and taste, scarcely excelled by any 
'tbtag in^ the language. Now, I had always supposed these beautiful odes to be the 
iroark of the late English Colonial Secretary, Sir Charles Grant, subsequently Lord 
'tiUENELG, and still living, I think. But all the correspondents of the army of 
bymnologists write it down as a given point that the hymns are the production of 
Mto Robert Grant, who, say they, is now Lord Glenelly, a most obvious mis¬ 
print for Glenelg. I was glad to see that Mrs. Stowe, in her * Sunny Memories^’ 
who chanced to meet Sir Robert Grant, (who never was a lord at all, and who 
ii only brother to the author of the hymns,) was enabled to comprehend this matter 
correctly, if nothing else. fc* 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —The welcome lady-corre¬ 
spondent, whose spirited letter will commend itself to the reader, will please 
accept our thanks for her favor, and for her gracious words touching this 
Magazine: 

l Chateaugay Lake, Sept. 6 th, 1854. 

1 My Dear Knickerbocker: As I was lolling in my hammock by the side of our 
cabin this warm afternoon, enjoying the cool shade of the pine-trees and the deli¬ 
cious breezes from the lake, and watching the gentlemen who, tired with the morn¬ 
ing hunt, lay stretched upon the ground in various comfortable if not graceful 
attitudes, all apparently too much occupied in the contemplation of the smoke- 
wreaths ascending from their fragVant Havanas to be very entertaining companions, 
I opened the September number of your Magazine, which, by the thoughtful kind¬ 
ness of a friend, had reached me thus early, even in the back-woods of Ckateaugay; 
and as I listlessly turned over its pages, imagine my astonishment at beholding 
some lines of my own composition actually honored by a place in your pages I It 
was a dignity to which I had never aspired; and how they came there, is a mystery 
to me, for though I have occasionally been guilty of stringing a few rhymes, I have 
never presumed to offer them to you for publication. But now, farewell to all for¬ 
mer scruples: my timidity has departed: I am become vain; and already, in ima¬ 
gination, I see myself figuring as one of the contributors and correspondents of the 
Knickerbocker, the very name of which has always possessed a powerful charm 
to my ears, probably from the fact that the very blood which is now tingling with 
literary aspirations, owes its source to those same old Knickerbockers, who, by 
the graphic pen of Irving, have been rendered ‘ famous in story.’ 

1 As a commencement of our correspondence, I propose to give you a glimpse at 
our encampment in this wild region, convinced that though all the magazines fbr 
the last few months have contained letters from half the lakes and mountains in the 
country round, a brief sketch of our life up here in this out-of-the-way part of the 
world, will present some new features and some amusing incidents, even in this ago, 
when amateur-hunters are a good deal more handy at drawing the long-bow than 
they are at handling the rifle. 

‘ The very feet that these letters (unlike some that have lately been presented to 
the public) are actually written from the place where they are dated, will give them 
at least the smack of truth; and most heartily do I wish that I could instill into 
them the racy flavor of the fine old Port, or the life-like sparkle of the 1 Mum’s 
Imperial,’ which is now cooling for our dinner in the spring, by the side of which I 
am seated; for no sooner had I discovered, as I tell you, my lines in your pages, than 
I sprang from my hammock, entirely forgetful of all fatigue, and started for this 
quiet nook by the spring-side. 

‘ And now, when I tell you that I am a young lady, and tolerably good-looking 
withal, you will of course mentally add romantic, and fancy me gracefully reclining 
on the green moss, utterly regardless of aught but the elegance of my attitude and 
my surroundings. But you would be most sadly mistaken; for fortunately, or unfor¬ 
tunately, as the case may be, I am not what is understood by the term, ‘ a roman¬ 
tic young lady,’ and have too much regard for my precious health, and too great a 
horror of doctors’ bills, to run the risk of seating myself on ‘ the fresh moist ground,’ 
which, though it reads very prettily in Bryant’s poem, has rather a tendency to 
produce coughs and cold, which would seriously interfere with the pleasure of my 
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hunting expedition. Fancy me, then, seated on a buffalo-skin, with my portfolio 
on a log, which is no bad substitute for a desk, I assure you, though the little 
squirrels, who every now and then run over my paper, seem inclined to dispute 
its possession with me. From my retreat I have on one side a beautiful view of 
this most beautiful lake and its surrounding mountains, and on the other a scene 
which is equally interesting to me at least, namely, our hunters preparing our 
venison-steak and lake-trout for dinner; and the savory steam which every now and 
then reaches me gives rise to something like a sportsman’s pride in my female 
breast; and I think that you will acknowledge that a slight feeling of pride is allow¬ 
able on my part when I tell you that I shot the fine buck from which those steaks 
were taken! 

1 But in justice to the gentlemen of our party, I must confess that it was only the 
courtesy on their part, which, by allowing me, as the only lady present, the first 
shot, enables me thus to boast of having killed this fine fellow; for assuredly I 
should have stood but a poor chance had I been obliged to compete with them — 
they being, in my estimation, six as good riflemen as ever raised gun to shoulder. 
And now I trust I have fairly exculpated myself from your imaginary charge of 
romance, by confessing that the odor of a venison-steak is a decided improvement 
to the balmy mountain breezes, and that I fear neither the report of a rifle nor a 
Champagne cork! But please do not go to the other extreme, and fancy me either 
a ‘ strong-minded woman ’ or a member of the Woman’s Rights Convention! 

‘ But hark! a sound reaches my ear, which to the uninitiated would seem the 
hooting of an owl, but to me it announces the glad tidings that dinner is ready; 
and as I must not forget my good-breeding, even in the woods, I will not keep my 
friends waiting, but bid you a hurried good-bye, and endeavor to make my next 
more entertaining and less egotistical Yours truly, j. x. 

With deference, it will need to be neither. - - - We heard a very laughable 
‘ Obstinate Jury Story 1 the other evening, which we intend to record in a 
subsequent number. In the mean time let { The Obstinate Juryman , a Char¬ 
coal Sketch, 1 stand in its stead for the present: 

‘ The candles that have burned all night 
Now flicker faint and low, 

And in my drowsy ear resounds 
The rooster’s matin crow. 

Still Snobkin’s logic, smooth and clear 
As castor-oil doth flow: 

And Nuggett sternly shakes his head, 

And stubbornly says, No! 

* I listen with an envious ear 
To Dobbin’s cosy snore; 

I gaze on Gawkin’s lanky form, 

Stretched out upon the floor: 

Old Wheezer shakes the echoing walls 
With apoplectic roar, 

While I tne aid of gentle Sleep 
With prayer devout implore. 

‘Alas! I am a tall, spare man, 

Nervous, and sharp, and tliin! 

I cannot sleep except in bed, 

All cosily tucked in: 

And so I on the sleepers gaze, 

And grin a fiendisn grin; 

And long to mar their sweet repose 
With prick of furtive pin. 
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* I mark the gentle smile that creeps 

O’er Porpus’ visage flat, 

I see it wreathe in wavy lines 
The folds of placid fat: 

I know he’s thinking of the board 
Where he so oft has sat; 

I know he’s tasting turtle-soup, 

And oysters, ana all that. 

* And still a conscientious frown 

On Nuggett’s brow is grim; 

No straggling ray of reason lights 
His comprehension dim. 

He is a veiy little man, 

His neck is very slim: 

I clutch my chair with both my hands 
To keep from strangling him. 

* Now Snobkin’s voice in silence dies, 

And all are fast asleep 

Save he, the Judas of the twelve, 

And I, who cannot sleep. 

We sit, and in each others eyes 
We gaze with hatred deep: 

There *s something in the creature’s look 
That makes my flesh to creep. 

‘And none but Heaven above can tell 
What shall the issue be: 

It is enough to make one curse 
King Alfred’s memory. 

’T is awful to be starved to death 
By such a wretch as he: 

But sure it is, till crack or doom 
He never will agree! * 

Now await for our confirmatory jury-story I - - - Our old friend and 
correspondent, * Colonel James Pipes, of Pipesville,’ sends us the subjoined 
graphic sketch of 4 Sutter's Fort in 1849, and Sutter's Fort in 1854 7 : 

1 My dear Knick : How well I remember the good old Sutter’s Fort on the 
night of the first of August, 1849, when, after a jog-trot jumbling in an old wooden 
wagon, without springs, I alighted at its gates, and was received with a hearty wel¬ 
come by my friend and fellow-traveller, Dr. D-! With what wild visions of 

gold my fancy had been laden, when only some six months previous I had read in 
the columns of the New- York Herald the wondrous accounts of Captain Sutter and 
his band of Indians, who then and there congregated, and counted out, within the 
thick adobe walls, piles of the precious metal, that has set crazy half the population 
of the universe I How my eyes peered into the dim and dusty recesses, and I 
fancied, as the sun peeped through the broken crevices, that I could catch hold of 
the stream of golden light, so bright and real it appeared! Then as I proceeded 
into the court-yard, how strange every thing seemed! — here and there the shoe of 
an old miner, heaps of broken Champagne, claret, and brown-stout bottles, bullocks 7 
heads, with horns on ’em, fly-blown and decaying; and even then was there the 
merry laugh of woman; for, from the balcony of one of the windows, three pretty 
black-eyed damsels were gazing, laughing, and chatting away, happy apparently in 
their strange abiding-place. But what is this—a hospital ? Just come with me, 
and I will show you the habitation of the living and the dead! Entering a little 
door, I found myself in a 4 Doctor’s office; ’ there were bottles of every hue and 
color, all kinds of zig-zags on ’em, ‘ Pulv. Zin., 7 1 Ess Cub., 7 ‘ Tine Z., 7 etc.; then a lot 
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of medical books. While looking at some of these curiosities, I was startled by a 
low, murmuring sound, as though some one was in pain. I crept to the opening 
in the wall, and the sight I shall never forget. This was the sick-room, and on some 
thirty cots lay stretched out the sick, the dying, and the dead! Oh! the look that 
one of the men gave me, as I stood by his bed 1 His disease was typhoid fever: 
his large, black eye seemed to light up at times with an unearthly lustre, (as will 
the taper, flickering in the socket, send up a sudden flare, and then grow dim,) while 
from his sunken and yellow-tinted cheek oozed out the cold death-sweat! He was 
gasping hard, and seemed as though he wished to speak to me, but could not. The 
attending physician came in, and wiped from his forehead and face the dampness; 
his eye, half-closed, seemed fixed upon the glories of the bright sun-beam, that 
came and played for a while upon the wall, as if to lighten the dying man’s gloom, 
and then and there his eyes fell, to open once again only, in that awful death stare! 
His chin dropped; he was dead I A rough blanket was thrown over the body, and 
the stillness of death came over me. The bright sun looked in again, and the sun¬ 
beams played and skipped about upon the bed of death; but the sight oppressed 
or pleased him no more; he had gone on the long journey we all have to travel, 
and alone! 

1 Months, years had passed by, since the sad scenes, of which this related js 
only one, had taken place, when, from a love I always have of visiting old spots, I 
found myself again in the stamping-ground of the far-famed Captain Sutter I I 
entered the crumbling court-yard, and the rooms, fast going to decay, but how 
changed the scene I A broken-down cot lay here and there; the doctor’s shelves 
covered with dust and broken vials: no human being there; but the building fairly 
alive — with rats ! in size from a mouse to a badger 1 But the old Fort is fast 
going to decay. The sound of revelry was heard here once, and woman’s smile 
made glad the heart Pilgrims to and from the golden hills and valleys have here 
rested from their toil: here, too, have babes seen the light, and through the dismal 
and damp rooms has walked the spectre Death ! There is suspended the old bell, 
that has tolled the hour of prayer and the hour of feasting, and there at the gate¬ 
way lies a dilapidated old rusty cannon, with the mouth wide open, but no teeth, 
seeming to say to me, as I approached, * You can go and take a last fond look, for 
I have done all I can do. My old Captain is not here to attend to me, and I go to 
decay, even like these old walls, the scene of his chivalry and my former glory 1 ’ 

Col. Pipes needs no * apology’ for sketches like these. - - - A friend at 
Washington, who * comes of a good stock,’ and is himself a writer of no ordi¬ 
nary powers, sends"us the subjoined pleasant and interesting gossipry: ‘A few 
years ago, my eldest sister and her two children, Clara, aged about five, and 
Hamilton, aged three years, were sojourning at the Tremont House, in Bos¬ 
ton, previous to their departure for Calcutta. One day the young ones 
strayed away and were lost; and relatives, friends, and servants were sent in 
all directions to look for them. After a protracted search, they were found 
hand-in-hand, gazing into the shop-windows in Washington-Btreet. On being 
returned to their half-distracted mother, she promised them a good 4 trounc¬ 
ing ’ if they ever went out again without leave. Several days after, I gave 
them some change, and as they were ‘bound’ to spend it, they again stole 
off 1 , and after another long search were found and returned to their quarters. 
'Their mother immediately began to redeem her promise. She took the boy 
and ‘Spanked’ him soundly; then, turning to the girl, she said: ‘Now 
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come here, my lady, and I ’ll attend to youJ ‘ Oh 1 no! no! cried little 
‘Ham,’ with the tears rolling down his cheeks, and clasping his arms round 
his mother: * Oh! no! no! Ma — please do n’t whip sister Clara ! please 
do n’t! — whip me again ! ’ Noble little fellow l He thought there must be 
two whippings, and he would rather take both than have his sister receive 
one. They were never whipped again. About two years after, they and 
their mother were lost on their return from India, in the ship * Gentoo,’ near 
the Cape of Good-Hope. Little 4 Ham ’ and Clara were washed over-board 
and perished, clasped in each other’s arms; and thus they were thrown up 
the next day on the desolate sands of Africa.’ - - - The 4 Great Pote ’ has 
emerged from the desolateness of his transient rusticity into the light of 
society and ‘ frens. * But alas! Pepper is a wreck! Let his note ‘ revele.’ Its 
sombre shadows disclose a ponderous ‘ wo’ which his sensitive delicacy alone 
warns him to withhold, in all its manitude and tragic horror, from a too- 
easily affected community. Phcebus ! how much 4 genus ’ can suffer, and 
not 4 cave ’! But the reader must not be kept longer in suspense: 

‘ demosthenees propr 
octobir 1th ’54. 

4 Mr. l. galerd Clark esq 

4 Mr. editer after a long silens ov uperds ov 
8 months (in consekens. ov bein fir remoov frum everythink bi a laik a fishink fur 
mi helth) i hev now return lioam to dl theres no resun wy i shoodent as i havent 
got nothink to liv for now. mi tail shel never be toald to eny boddy much les to 
hir. i hev onli comunicat the cecrit to 1 fren. no boddy els coodent bi it fur 
muny. but i mene to kepe a ritink potry al the wile til i cant hoald a pen. then 
ses i, goast go up. ile weloum deth cuickly, onles a sertin oald tiren sune egspirs, wich 
ant probble, as mene men nevir di, but the werld shel thine ime ga, mi pomes shel 
be rote so cairles. encloased is a noad to the grek Slaiv wich plese cend to the 
comity ef not 2 lait as i fere, ef so plese kepe the saim as a me mento ov the moril 
kerig ov Yours fur a few das onli, K. N. Pepper. 

‘ P. s. i doant cair about the $100 dollars, giv the muny to sum yung man as 
is gest marid to the obgeck ov his ckois & startin into bisnes. wat do % want ov 

muny ? ide lik it peraps ef that oald tiren-but i sa no moar. exkews mi 

emoshuns. thaym overpowrink & dan jerus. k. n. p.’ 

Noah to tfje Slaifc. 

* Onct moar mi pen asoom onct moar the trasis 
ov blanc vers, onct moar spring litely into em. 
doant gerk. go cam & cuiet, but git on fire 
gradily, mi pen, and giv the subjeck conwulshuns. 

* Statoo! (good hevinks ! wers mi i’s. ime blind!) 
stun Picter ! hale ! in consekens ov your glory 

i shel be compel to hev a operashun pirform 

fur cat a rack imeditly. i thought i coed go this slo 

But i se it cant be dun: yoiun al powrfle, 

your inflooens is sech ime al ov a tremble 

& if fele a sort ov sicnes creping into mi stomie 

slo but shoor like a gimblit into a boVd. 

was you al sculp frum 1 pese ? sa pirfeckshun, 

havent you got no gointsmaid or puty nor nothink ? 

But no. i fele youm pirfeck: i thine at lest 
that powrs’s story orter be giv ere to 
wich ses youm al hac out ov a marble stun. 

(imortle powrs ! wot a genus for sculp!) 
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‘ distingguish femail! standin their onto 1 leg 
in silens admyred bi hunderds, i supoas 
yon ken apreshate the felinks ov her 
as went in swimin & soon aperink onct moar 
diskiverd nothink into the plais ov a 
good soot ov cloas as wos a liin their 
But 1 short minit previs supoged to be hern. 

(pardon me greek fur the alooshun.) 

But wat nede has Buty fur meny articals 
ov aparril ? how meny ladis you se 
wicn sertinly thine as Eve’s fashion was the 
handyest, but tha parshly giv in to custum 
out ov the nateral kindnis ov thayer hart, 
was that the stile wen you wos animated ? 
then wot did you oawl maikin a toy lit ? 
from your compleckshun i shood thine peraps 
you dyned prinsiply onto your natyv are. 
it must hev been ov a soliaer maik than 
united Staitsen are, wich is mity thin dyit 
wen used egscloosiv, as I orter no. 

o Slaiv-but i leve you to ges wots hapend 

oanli remarkin that 3 wekes ive livd on it, 

But at last poor nacher is com round to vitles. 

1 wot butifle hans so delekit & wite! 
thats moastly dun bi activly dooin nothink, 
i no a yung lady as hes got sech hans 
oanli not cuite so wery wite & teanty, 
oin to a crule Faither as maiks her were, 
her naim is hanah g. W. her fete air larger 
But woodent be ef her shoos & stocins wos of. 
her arm ef anythink is bigern yourn, 

& shes rayther beter lookm in the fais. 
firther comparrisuns wood be but ges were 
owin to the present inconwenyent fashins 
But i dout not wood be faverable to hanah. 
i no her figers shorter, likewais her noas; 

But in them fechers statoos must be pardond 
fur sculpers hev inoomerible rinkels. 
powrs tnincs Buty lays in hite & length 
But 1 looc at hanah wood chaing his hul idee, 
yet who wood hev al Buty ov a pese? 

Statoo I for your stile youm pirieck! 
your looc ov cam disgust is probly rite 
altho sum harts wood gladly se thee smil. 
your are is form sos your nashun 2 
you air the wery picter ov a grek 
in chanes & no doubt a 1st chop sampel. 
it doant tan you much to traivil i se: 
youm probly well cloathed exsept wen shode. 
then your dres is egstreamli lo in the nec 
Bein a wizzhunary bloomer without eny pans 
or a full dress posessiv cais under stood. 

* I must now bid you a abrupt adoo 
fare Statoo ! felink al the aistresink symptoms 
ov a pereodicle atact ov pain in the bowls. 

Marble stun Extebpris ! — Fair thee wel ! ’ 

This deserves now the offered prize! - - - A friend, in speaking of his 
visit to New-York, mentioned recently to us, that one night he was induced 
to visit, with some * fast ’ city friends, a cellar-restaurant, situated between 
the St Nicholas Hotel and Canal-street He proceeds to say: ‘After they 
had imbibed at the refreshment-stand, in vulgar parlance, ‘ the bar/ his atten¬ 
tion was attracted to three men fast asleep in chairs near by. They were all 
well-dressed men; two of them of middle age, and one quite young, say 
about twenty-five or six. The scene around was one of confusion, as Some- 
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times is the case in these subterranean resorts; but in other respects the 
proprieties of the place were well preserved. Men were talking loudly all 
around, yet the three sleepers moved not, but held on in their oblivious som¬ 
nolence. Being rather an investigating character in difficult cases, I 
attempted to waken them ; but in vain. The owner of the saloon watched 
my attempts, and perceiving my failure, interrupted my laudable efforts by 
remarking that ‘only lie could waken that party/ At the word, he spoke, 
and the effect was like magic. The three started wide-awake at that (to 
them) peculiar voice, and, all attentive to his wishes, looked him quickly and 
nervously in the face. 4 Go to sleep again!’ he said; and without the slight¬ 
est regard to the noise of the talkers, the three men relapsed into slumber! 
I looked keenly at these men, when they wakened. It might have been 
imagination, but there was an evident alarm in the countenance of each. 
The call seemed to have stirred like a clarion or a sentence within their souls. 
The whole thing was instantaneous. The waking was done in an instant, 
the look given in an instant, the counter-order to sleep again was given in 
an instant, and in an instant complied with. It was then about one o’clock 
in the morning. The proprietor then said that those three men came regu¬ 
larly three times a week and, without drinking any thing, composed them¬ 
selves in those chairs and slept until morning. They frequented other 
saloons on the other nights of the week, and performed the same slumber in 
each. No one but the master of the house could waken them. They were 
well-dressed men, and one was an Italian, the other an Englishman, and the 
younger of the whole an American. Now who and what were these men ? 
Why could they not sleep except in a noisy and crowded bar-room ? Why 
did they waken with such eager eyes and nervously-opened mouths ? Why 
could they not go apart and take their repose, like the rest of the innocent 
world, in some quiet room, where there was silence and pleasant memories ? 
Why did these three men, distinct in place of birth, thus flit out of the dark 
night into the glare of the drinking-room, to sit bolt upright in chairs night 
after night, and sleep — sleep deeply and quietly ? Had murder been their 
separate deed, or was it the knowledge of some murder done and unavenged 
that kept them like ghosts around the town ? ’ These men can be seen on 
any night, just as our friend has described them. - - - The following cal¬ 
culation may be found in the introduction to Professor Monson’s ‘Arithmetical 
Analysis,’ an advanced mental arithmetic, recently published by Ivison and 
Phinney of this city. Like the big stories about planetary distances, the 
travelling of light, etc., it is simply so vast as to be vague and unsatisfactory 
to ordinary minds: 

* The adoption of so many derivative and compound words in the numerical nomen¬ 
clature renders the subject of numeration so simple and so easily remembered that a 
few hours’ application are sufficient to master it. On the other hand, if every number 
had a distinct primitive name, it would be utterly impossible for any human intellect to 
learn them in the longest life. They would form a vocabulary of more words than 
there are in all other departments in all the written and spoken languages on the globe. 
If they extended only to a triUion f and were printed in double-column octavos, with 
one hundred names on a page and five hundred pages in a volume, they would make 
twenty millions of volumes — a greater number of books, probably, than there are in 
all the public libraries in the civilized world. And if a person should, read a page in 
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each successive minute, night and day, Sundays and all, it would take him more than 
nineteen thousand years simply to .read them over once. Allowing each volume to 
weigh one and a half pounds, their aggregate weight would be fifteen thousand tons , 
which would load three thousand freight-cars with five tons a-piece, or fill thirty mer¬ 
chant-ships of a capacity of five hundred tons burden.’ 

In ‘ Smith’s Federal Calculator ’ an amusing anecdote is given* to the fol¬ 
lowing purport: A first-rate class was undergoing a close examination in 
mental arithmetic, and in reply to a question concerning the number of men. 
required to perform a certain piece of work in a specified time, the class 
responded, ‘ Twelve men and two-thirds.* But one bright fellow, more dis¬ 
cerning than the others, instantly added: 1 Twelve men and a boy four tern 
years old: ’ fourteen being two-thirds of twenty-one, the legal age of man¬ 
hood. A student of decided ‘ parts,’ that! - - - Hebe is a very pretty, 

little ‘ Lore-Song ,’ which has been sent us by our correspondent, Lewis 
F. Thomas, Esq., of Washington City. Our excellent friend Dempster (why. 
comes he not among us again?) could set this to exquisite music, as he has 
already done with a previous effusion of the same writer : 

* Qbbb’s health to the one I love> dearest, 

And joy to ihe heart to mine nearest, 

In a fair form of grace, 

With a sweet seraph face, 

And eyes that shine like the light divine, 

Beaming with love from her soul’s holy shrine! 

Whde her pure heart’s glow, 

’Neath her bosom’s snow, 

Hath feelihg that none but the loving can know, 

Ever — for ever I 

* How oft have we roved by the river, 

Where mirrored the moon-beams would quiver, 

And the breeze with perfume 
From the spring flowers’ bloom, 

O’er our senses so softly swept stealing, 

As fondly each truly revealing 
The faith, hope, and love 
That Fate ne’er can move, 

While stars sweetly shone from the blue above, 

Ever — for ever! 

* Oh! my soul is sad; for ’tis fearing 
We ’ll meet here no more in endearing; 

But her heart ’a my heart’s home, 

Though in sorrow I roam 
Far away from the scenes of our trysting, 

Where the silent stars only were listening; 

Yet trustful and true,. 

Our pilgrimage through, 

We will meet to dwell where the angels do, 

Ever — for ever! ’ 

Read that over again, * musically low.’ - - - We have read, and read 
with interest and pleasure, a work recently issued by the Brothers Harper, 
entitled ‘ Life's Lesson: a Tale .’ It is by a lady whose name, without impro¬ 
priety, we might perhaps mention, although not expressly permitted to do 
so. It will suffice to say that she belongs to a literary family. Her father’s 
uncle edited the ‘ Worcester Spy ’ during the Revolution, and was the author 
of ‘The History of Printing ,’ a work of standard value, not only for ‘ the 
craft,’ but for all who feel an interest in the intellectual history and progress 
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of the country. Her father was the author of a work formerly noticed in 
the Knickerbocker, entitled ‘ Reminiscences of the Last Sixty-Five Tears in 
t\e West * — a ‘ gentleman of the old school,’ whose venerable form, noble face, 
and flowing silvery hair, although but once seen, we shall never forget. One 
of her brothers is the author of the novel called ‘ Clinton Bradshaw,' which 
attained a wide popularity, East and West,' l Howard Pinckney,' etc. ; and 
still another brother has made himself favorably known by articles of merit, 
both in prose and verse, although we are not aware that he has ever collected 
his writings into a book. Upon second thought it occurs to us that he did 
publish a volume, entitled, if we remember rightly, ‘Inda and Other Poems' 
It is now out of print; but it would, in our judgment, so far as we remem¬ 
ber it, well repay publication. As touching the book before us, we can 
only say that the sister has shown that the talent of a very talented family 
is quite far from being confined to the male branches thereof. Her story is 
a simple domestic one, in which you see throughout the keen observation, 
the tenderness and sensibility of the true woman. At the same time it 
has no lack of ‘ power,’ in the better sense of that greatly-misused word. 
The incidents, always of interest, and frequently exciting, and their progress 
to the denouement of the tale, are forcible yet unforced. Without farther 
comment, and without extracts, for which we regret our lack of room at so 
late a period of the month, we commend 1 Life's Lesson' cordially to our read¬ 
ers, as a work well worthy of patronage. - - - A correspondent, for whose 
‘ good words ’ and flattering opinions we are truly grateful , x throws off a 
few things ’ for us, as follows: 

4 I feel, some how or other, Mr. Editor, as if either I belonged in part to the Knick¬ 
erbocker, or the Knickerbocker in part to me. It was the first Magazine I ever saw, 
and, in fact, the only one with whose pages I was really familiar during my earlier sub- 
Freshman days. In college, its name, like a household word, called up vividlv the 
family fireside, and a fresh number was as good as a home-letter. If the 4 crowd ’ to 
which I belonged at Yale had one distinctive peculiarity belonging to the body-corpo¬ 
rate, and developed in each individual member thereof, it was a decided preference for 
that same periodical as a text-book, over the works of Tacitus, Thucydides, or any 
other classical old fogy whatsoever.’ . . . 4 Here are some stories, if you want them, 
for your ‘ Table ’: 

•A small boy of indefinite size, well instructed in all the mysteries of being supposed 
to be at all within his comprehension, lost recently a pet gold-fish, at which bereavement 
he mourned as those who have no hope. His mother at length told him that, although 
glad to see that he loved his pets, she still considered it very silly in him to cry so 
much for one gold-fish, since no amount of tears would bring it back. 4 1 do n’t want 
him back again,’ said he; 4 1 ain’t a-cryin’ for that; but I’m afraid his little instinct 
is eternally lost/’ Wasn’t he a juvenile theologian of the straitest sect? ’ 

4 A friend of mine returning from the depot a few morniDgs since, with a bottle of 
freshly-imported ‘Maine-Law,’ saw a lady a little in advance of him whom he must ine¬ 
vitably join. So, tucking the bottle under his arm, he walked along-side. 4 Well,’ said 
the young lady, after disposing of 4 health ’ and * the weather,’ 4 what is that bundle you 
are carrying so mysteriously under your arm ? ’ 

1 4 Oh! nothing but a coat which the tailor has just been mending for me? ’ 

4 * Oh! it’s a coat, is it? Well, you’d better carry it back and get him to sew up one 
more hole, for it leaks now! ’ 

4 This is the same young man whose cash account, after his last summer’s travels, was 
marked by the very frequent recurrence of the item: 4 Porter , twenty-five cents.’ His 
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father expressed some surprise that it should cost so much to transport a small carpet¬ 
bag from place to place; whereas the original investments were made in small bottles of 
Brown stout. 

‘Speaking of this: just before the passage of the ‘Maine-Law ’ I came out of a little 

establishment in N-, of a dark and rainy evening, behind a very drunken fellow, 

who ‘ beat up ’ the side-walk a couple of rods in advance. Presently he ‘ missed stays * 
on the ‘starboard tack/ and ran into a tree. He pulled off what was originally intended 
for a hat, ‘ teetered ’ a moment on his toes, and apologized to the jostled individual, 
with a ‘ hic-cup ’ between every other word: 

‘ ‘’Schuze me, Shir; I ’shure you, Shir, ’tirely ’tentional on my part. Sho dark, Shir 
I did n’t shee you. ’Schuze me, Shir, ’schuze me, Shir, f you please .’ 

‘After which obsequious explanation, and an abortive effort to put on his hat, he 
essayed to continue on his way; but brought up again on the first lurch against the 
same tree: 

‘ * I really beg your pardon, Shir; I’m ’fraidyou ’ll ’spect that I’m ’tossicated; but I 
’shure you, Shir, I never was more shober in all my life. It’s dark and splashy; and 
really, Shir, I ’shposed, Shir, you’d gone along ! ’ ’ 


We received by the last * Golden City ’ steamer, and have read with 
very great pleasure, in the columns of the ‘ California Chronicle / of which 
the writer is editor, a poem, entitled * Progress' read before the California 
Pioneers on their fourth anniversary, celebrated at San-Francisco, in Sep¬ 
tember last, by Frank Soule, Esq. We see it stated that the poem was 
written at very short notice, by request; but it requires no apology, as the 
following spirited passages will abundantly attest : 


* Progress, Liberty’s proud teacher; 

Progress, Labor’s sure reward; 

Of a purer faith the preacher, 
Sanctioned by the world’s accord : 
Crowned with attributes eternal, 
Bounteous his liberal hand, 

Making Flora’s gardens vernal, 
Spreading harvests o’er the land. 
Never more 
Shall ancient lore 
The pantheotic reign restore; 

For classic gods from empire hurled — 
Progression hence shall rule the world. 
In his eye the glance of Mars, 

In his arm tne strength of Jove, 
Every mighty footstep jars 
Kingly throne and priestly grove. 
Gathering in his earnest train 
Emblems of the sea and main, 

Rushing steam and snowy sail, 

Plough and harrow, scythe and flail ; 
Anvil, and the glowing forge, 

Rocker in the golden gorge; 
Implements or factory room — 
Spinning-jenny, shuttle, loom; 

Quarrier s chisel, crow and wedge, 
Blasting drill and wrenching wedge; 
From the ocean, from the valley, 
Gathering up the trades of men, 
Calling Labor’s sons to rally 
To its fit pursuit again. 

Calling on tne muscles brawny 
Made to labor and to dare — 

On the arms embrowned and tawny, 

On those delicate and fair. 


| Calling all who feel the burden 
Of tne proud oppressor’s rod — 

I Calling all to win the guerdon 
i Promised Industry, from God : 

I Freedom for the soul-aspiring, 

| Free limbs to the toiling train, 

; Free will to the mind untiring 
| Free thoughts to the thinking brain. 

‘ Progress! not then comprehended 
By the world’s awaking mind, 

In whose majesty is blended 
Now, the spirit of mankind, 

Ever in life’s stormy battle, 

Leading men to greater things; 
Scattering freedom’s foes like cattle, 
When, no longer born a chattel, 

Free men all are kings. 

Progress! destined to redeem 
Nations from their slavish dream, 
Nature from her features rude, 

| Peoples from their wrongs, 

! Till the world’s deep gratitude 
j Gushes forth in songs, 

| And proclaims from every side 
‘ Progress hence is deified.’ 

‘ On yonder silvery river’s bank, 

’Mid wilderness and herbage rank, 

The smoke points out the chosen spot 
Of Chevalier, or Huguenot. 

Proud exiles from their native land, 
Amid the kingly trees they stand, 
Stern as the forest, and their song 
Of gratitude as fresh and strong. 
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’T was there those gallant pioneers, 
Nursed Freedom with their toil and tears. 
Tossed like an aspen by the breeze, 

The May-Flower trembles o’er the seas! 
December’s leaf is brown and sere, 
December’s wind is cold and drear, 

And chilly the north-easters blow, 

And bleak the shore, and deep the snow. 
Oh! shrill and bitter is the gale! 

Oh! sadly trembles woman’s wail; 

And many are the mounds that mark 
That winter’s story, drear and dark; 

And many hero-hearts are low 
Beneath those curling shrouds of snow: 
Yet, struggling for the rights of man, 

Still hopeful was the Puritan. 

A pioneer of rigid creed, 

Amid the forest cold and dim, 

From hypocrites and fashion freed, 

He raised to God his worship-hymn. 

1 Then was felt th’ inspiring word, 

Then the inner senses heard; 

Then was read th’ immortal scroll 
Written in the earnest soul: 

Lessons of a deep impliance, 

Bidding tyranny defiance ; 

Calling on the mind to waken, 

Calling on the head to plan, 

Calling on mankind to rally 
For the liberties of man. 

4 Calling, till each hill and valley, 

From its trance of ages shaken, 

Echoed to the stirring words; 

Answered to the strong appeal, 

Then the flash and clash or steel; 
Answered then the hearts that feel; 

True arms and trusty swords, 


Answered like a gleam of light 
Flashing o’er the nem of night, 

When upon the shadows’ flight 
Comes the song of birds. 

‘ Hear you not the answer votive ? 

See you not Progression’s train ? 

Hear you not the locomotive 
Thundering along the plain ? 

List! ’tis coming near and nearer, 
Listen to its piercing scream; 

Now the whirling wheels sound clearer, 
Now I hear the hissing steam 
Through the air in transport gliding. 

Heed you not those proud huzzas ! 
Thirty sister States are riding 
Hither on those rushing cars. 

Hither, from each struggling nation, 
Weary exiles gladly roam ; 

Give them here a habitation, 

Liberty, and friends, and home. 

O’er the deserts wide and dreary, 
Through the terrors of‘the titorn,’ 
They are coming, brave though weary, 
Parents of a world unborn. 

See, they gather, man and master, 
Rushing to this western wold, 
Coming, coming, fast, and faster, 
Daring danger, pain, disaster, 

Seeking honor, health, and gold, 
j See, they come from every nation, 

See, our temple is begun, 

See ! the men of every station 
Meet and labor all as one. 
j From the cities, farms, and ranches, 
j From the forum’s wordy strife, 
Teeming from life’s varied branches, 

I See! the welcome path is rife.’ 


That ’s good poetry for an 4 old 1 State! - - - Since the 4 good old days ’ of 
English Opera, at the old Park Theatre, with Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and our old 
friend Brough in the principal characters, nothing to compare with the 
talented troupe now performing at the Broadway Theatre has ever been seen 
in this metropolis. In 4 SonnambulaJ the singing of Miss Louisa Pyne was 
worth travelling on foot ten miles to hear. The plaintive sweetness of her 
voice it is almost impossible to describe. She sings as if she had a 4 nest of 
nightingales in her throat; ’ while her acting, although subdued, is admirably 
effective. Mr. Harrison is an excellent English tenor, with a rich, clear 
voice, who acts his part with great force and good taste. A very clever 
actor and singer also is Mr. Borrani, whose baritone shares the honors 
which all their 4 most sweet voices ’ nightly receive. The opera-going public 
owe a world of thanks to Mr. Le Grand Smith and Mr. Marshall for having 
tempted us with such a 4 feast of sweet sounds,’ accompanied by all the best 
appliances of dramatic representation. Previous to the opera engagement, 
Mr. Forrest, whose popularity never for an instant has flagged, filled the 
house to overflowing nightly with his enthusiastic admirers. On the last 
night of his engagement, he took leave of a brilliant and crowded audience 
with the best exposition in defence of the drama that, in so brief a compass, 
we have ever encountered. It reflected the highest credit upon his art and 
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upon himself. * The Broadway ’ has been greatly enlarged and improved, 
and well deserves the liberal patronage which has been awarded to it. New 
attractions, we learn, are in active preparation. - - - 4 Skinpenny,’ writes 
a correspondent, (who has before amusingly discoursed of that village in this 
department,) 4 is 4 saved ’ or 4 lost ’ annually on the first Tuesday of Septem¬ 
ber. On that day patriotism 4 bu’sts out ’ to an alarming degree among all 
classes, and the merits and demerits of candidates for the lucrative and 
important office of 4 gustis of the Peas * are discussed with vehemence in the 
street, bar-room, store, and grocery. Men hurry to and fro, urging along alike 
the willing, the dilatory, and the undecided freeman. 4 Say, ’Squire, can you tell 
us the way to the polls t ’ interrogated a verdant 4 specimen,’ as he sided up to 
me on last 4 election-day.’ I was standing on the steps of the 4 Town-House,’ 
and by my side stood Jim Teasel, a fun-loving blade, who, with a roguish 
twinkle in his eye, 4 thus answered’: 4 Certainly, my dear Sir — this way.’ 
Now, in the rear of the 4 Town-House ’ stood a 4 liberty-pole,’ smooth and 
straight as an arrow, and about fifty feet high. 4 This, my friend,’ said Jim, 

4 is the pole, by climbing which you will qualify yourself to vote for justices, 
(handing him one of 4 our votes,’) members of the Legislature, and State 
officers. It is usual,’ he continued, 4 to grease the pole before the person to 
be qualified makes the ascent, but we omit that part of the ceremony this 
year, on account of the scarcity of provisions' 4 Wall,’ said our rustic 
friend, 4 ’lection comes but once a-year, and darn my eyes if I ain’t glad it 
don't ; I never ’tended ’lection before, and I’m bound to be 4 qualified I” 
saying which he stripped off his coat and boots, and made a rush for ‘the 
pole.’ It was a warm day, and he puffed like a porpoise before he was 
4 qualified ; ’ but the thing was done, and Jim, after making a few 4 commen¬ 
datory remarks,’ took him by the arm and conducted him to the ballot-box, 
where 4 our votes ’ were safely deposited, the loud clamors of the 4 opposite 
faction,’ who claimed the 4 qualified ’ individual as one of their number, not¬ 
withstanding : but he was n't though! ’ - - - We had been out in the 

autumn-woods, back of 4 Giraffe-House, Upper-Arrarat,’ our present abode 
on the Hudson, and had brought home a bouquet of autumnal leaves and 
flowers that June herself could not surpass in richness of coloring and 
variety of hues; and when we returned, we found our daily parcel of let¬ 
ters, papers, communications, etc., by the evening boat from town, upon our 
table; and among the latter the following 4 Lines at a Grabs' They seemed 
to us to be 4 in keeping ’ with the season and the occasion: 

1 Low in earth thy form is lying, 

With the damp sod on thv breast; 

Requiems the winds are sighing 
(Ter thy deep and dreamless rest. 

* Gone art thou to other country. 

And I drop the heart-wrung tear 
To thy memory, who trusted, 

Loved and trusted wildly here. 

‘ Ah! ye cruel ones who chid her, 

Trouble not her spirit more! 

Here below her life was clouded, 

And her soul a sorrow wore: 
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'Wore a sorrow which no morrow 
Ever came and lifted up, 

And there was but little sweetness 
In the bitter of her cup. 

* At thy grave, O loved and lost one! 

Bend 1 now my stubborn knee; 

I would in the lonely night-time 
Hold eormnunionsMp with thee. 

‘ Gome to me in robes seraphic; 

Come to me with love-lit eyes; 

Gome to me with gentle whispers, 

Soft as were thine earthly sighs! 

1 With a lyre made of fire 

Conscience ever chaunts‘divorce; * 

And a raven-beak has graven 
In my haunted heart ‘ Remorse ! T 

1 Gome and lift the awful shadow 
From the sunshine of my soul! 

Let me hear that I r m forgiven! 

With Christ’s soldiers me enroll ! 

‘ Let me know again the gladness 
Which forjrears I have not known; 

From the sepulchre of Laughter 
Roll away the dosing stone! * 

c. m. d. 

You may depend upon it, reader, there is remorse here, with remem¬ 
bered joys, and sorrows, and suffering. - - - A new correspondent, who 
rather over-writes the opening of his first communication, has neverthelets 
some thoughts that are worthy of a * transfer to type 

‘What splitting work Kossuth makes with the * Old Hunkers ’ of Europie I I 
recollect what Hume said nearly a century ago, when the debts of Great Britain 
and the nations of Europe were hardly a tithe of what they now are; namely, ‘ that 
princes and states quarreling amidst their debts, funds, and public mortgages, 
reminded him of nothing but a match of cudgel-playing fought in a china-shop. ’ 

‘ The match of cudgel-playing now going on in Europe has as yet been rather 
warily and timidly pursued; but when the parties get a little more heated, it will 
no doubt become brisk and lively, and the broken crockery will fly accordingly. 
Just look at some of the ‘ Old Hunkers ’ who occupy prominent places behind the 
counters of crockery-shops in England and Europe! Queen Victoria’s capacity 
seems to be limited to considerable activity and energy in the multiplication of the 
human race. In this respect she is hardly surpassed by the meanest of her sub¬ 
jects. But her voice in the management of the business of the shop is very slight: 
she does but little more than open and shut, and sweep out occasionally. The 

Queen of Spain is a-‘well, she is no better than she ought to be , 1 and is only 

about an average specimen of the olass to which she belongs. She, however, has 
a good deal to say about the business of her shop. Louis Napoleon is a cosmo¬ 
politan ‘ Old Hunker ’ of varied and extraordinary experience. The Emperor 
Nicholas, as portrayed in his diplomatic correspondence with England, appears to 
be no less shrewd and scrupulous a personage than the Emperor of France. The 
Emperor of Austria is a young man of mediocre abilities — nothing more. His voice 
is very potent in the business of his shop. 
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‘ Now in the match of cudgel-playing at the present time being fought in the 
china-shops of Europe, great vigilance, dexterity, and shrewdness on the part of 
the tenders will be required to preserve their wares whole. An opinion very gene¬ 
rally prevails that they are not equal to the task of keeping them so. Great 
breeding powers, strong amorous propensities, duplicity, double-dealing, and hum¬ 
bugging generally—qualities like these, it is thought, will avail but little to with¬ 
stand the racket, when the cudgel-playing becomes hot, eager, and generally parti¬ 
cipated in. Kossuth has swung his cudgel with startling effect among the brittle 
‘Old Hunkers’ of England. Such sentiments as the following, for instance, seem 
to heave from their very foundations the china-shops of the old world: 

“But I say unto you, let matters just go on yet a while as they are going, and it 
must, it will come to that, (British bayonets opposed to the resurrection or Poland 
and Hungary.) There may be some still in your government who did not yet mean to 
go so far; however, they have already pledged Great Britain to oppose any attempt of 
national freedom, and it will not be in their power to stop half-way. Expediency! 
thou false wisdom of the blind and of the weak! thou spectre reeking with the blood 
of murdered nations! thou who never weighest the consequences, but dost always 
sacrifice to a moment’s fear the justice of eternity, and to a moment’s rest the peace 
and security of centuries! — thou who hast always been found ready to purchase a 
tyrant’s smile by the groaning of millions! Expediency! thy pathway is like the path¬ 
way of sin: one step upon its glossy slope, and there is no stopping any more; it is 
Milton’s bridge, which leads 

“Smooth, easy, inoffensive down to hell. 1 

Yes, in the way I see Great Britain engaged in this war, Great Britain will needs come 
so far as to fight against freedom on the continent.’ ’ 


As we rode leisurely down in the Fourth-Avenue cars the other morn¬ 
ing, passing the magnificent building that the well-directed munificence 
of Mr. Peter Cooper is erecting for the good of his less-favored fellow-citi¬ 
zens, we could not help thinking how truly he might apply to himself these 
lines by a modern poet: 

‘ I live for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true; 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too: 

For all human ties that bind me; 

For the task by God assigned me; 

For the bright hopes left Dehind me, 

And the good that lean do. 

* I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true, 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too: 

For the cause that lacks assistance; 

For the wrong that needs resistance; 

For the future in the distance, 

And the good that lean do.’ 

Yes: and this ‘good ’ he does while he is alive, with three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of money that he might have hoarded, or otherwise 
employed, instead of keeping it until he could no longer hold it, and then 
giving it away mainly 'because he could n’t take it with him. This is what 
we call true benevolence, because it is such. - - - As we go along 
up and down the Hudson, and look at the incongruous houses that are 
springing up in the little villages along its banks, we cannot help wishing 
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that there were Schools of Architecture among us, in which every man 
who pretends to be a builder should be compelled to take effective lessons, 
that he may have an ‘ effectual calling.’ Half our modern houses are the 
work of some mere carpenter, who may know his adze from his elbow, per¬ 
haps, but is totally ignorant of all correct rules of architecture. It is to 
these * botchers ’ that we are indebted for so many dwellings in the ‘ Ironic 
style? a very satire upon proportion, beauty, and good-taste. There are 
hundreds of them to be seen. - - - An Athens (Ohio) correspondent 
considers the following conundrum * too good to be shut up in a country- 
town : ’ 1 Why are old tears like a rope-walk ? ’ and the answer is: * ’Cause 
they are long shed' Our correspondent adds: * If you have a better ‘ worse ’ 
one than that, I will send you half a dozen new subscribers.’ To which we 
respond: ‘Make six of your friends happy for a year, then: send on the 
‘ advance ’- guard. We know of a wag, an unpremeditated, natural punster, 
who will make as bad a pun as the above with one hand tied behind him. 
So, transmit the subscribers! - - - This morning, when we awoke, 

the first beams of the rising sun rested bright upon the many-colored foli¬ 
age that crowns the western slope behind our mountain-dwelling; the yellow 
maple, the crimson and scarlet dogwood and sumach, and climbing ivy, pre¬ 
senting hues that no painter’s palette could rival. How bland was the still 
air! —and from the open door of the sanctum came the voices of the little 
folk, with their morning prattle around the fire, (in conversation with the 
nurse and the kitten,) the beech and maple wood fire, that was roaring and 
crackling, and flashing out flickerings of light from the wide and high- 
backed chimney-place. Thought went back a score of years — for it was 
an anniversary such as is seldom forgotten : 

* Gude mon, I wat His thretty year, 

Sin’ we did ane anither ken, 

An’ we hae had, atween us twa, 

O’ lads and bonny lasses ten: * 

Now they are women grown, and men, 

I wish and pray, * Weel may they be!’ 

‘ Amen to that, sweet dame I ’ but we ’re * no that ’ old yet y nor are the 
‘bairns’ so many or so far grown ; but belike they will be by and by, in 
the good providence of a good God. But the sun is high in 1 the lift ’ now, 
and wife and weans are at the kirk — for it is the Sabbath day— the ‘ bridal 
of the earth and sky ’ — a day that weds the weeks. - - - ‘ Have you ever 
heard,’ writes, 1 as we take it,’ a lady-correspondent, ‘ of any one getting a wife 
from up a pine-tree? Well, an incident happened near here the past season 
which I cannot refrain from telling you. A young lady from up among the 

Blue Mountains had been living with a relative in H-, some two or three 

years, when, desirous of visiting her parents, she undertook to walk home. 
Starting in the early morning, she found at sun-down that she had lost her 
way on the mountain. Becoming frightened at some little animal that crossed 
her path, she dropped her band-box, and made her way up a tall pine-tree. 
Here she was when the twilight came down; and hallooing as loud as she 
could, a young man, hearing her voice, hastened to the tree. Assisting her 
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down, he accompanied her on her way home. Somewhat ‘smitten,* he 
requested permission to ‘ call again.’ He was permitted to do so, fell in 
love, and in less than six weeks the twain were married ! The young lady, 

when she visited H-, set us all to wondering, when she told us that her 

‘ husband had got her from up a pine-tree! ” - - - ‘ Ned Ramrod,’ a 

welcome correspondent, sends us the following from Burlington. Our react¬ 
ors will remember the beautiful lines to which the writer alludes, whieh, 
like those that ensue, are in the measure and to the air of ‘ Roy’s wife: * 

1 In recently turning over a quantity of correspondence, etc., accumulated by a 
gentleman now deceased, who was resident and prominent in Washington twenty 
years ago, I came upon the inclosed lines, written upon the occasion of the death 
of Warren R. Davis, of South-Carolina, in 1836. They are new to me, and I do 
not know by whom they were written. You will recollect that Mr. Davis was the 
author of the song, 1 Johnson's Wife , of Louisiana ,’ 1 whioh went the rounds at that 
day, and has, I believe, appeared in the Knickerbocker. The song and its sub¬ 
ject probably suggested these verses. As a tribute to the memory of a gifted man* 
and part of a story that will touch a chord in the memory of many, are they not 
worthy of resuscitation? 

* * He ’s gone to join his sainted Anna ! 

He’s gone to join his sainted Anna ! 

And vanished is the brightest beam 
That lighted up the gay savannah. 

The poet, wit, and patriot sleeps; 

But in his country’s brilliant story 

Will shine the name for which she weeps, 

For ever mingled with her glory. 

* * He’s gone to join his sainted Anna I 
He’s gone to Join his sainted Anna ! 

And vanished is the brightest beam 
That lighted up the gay savannah. 

On him the poets mantle fell, 

Like sun-beams round his bosom stealing; 

His glowing heart aye felt the spell, 

And overflowed with generous feeling. 

* * He *s gone to join his sainted Anna! 

He’s gone to join his sainted Anna ! 

And vanished is the brightest beam 
That lighted up the gay savannah. 

For her who in his life’s young prime 
First stirred his heart’s profound emotion, 

Through all the chance and change of time, 

Bore to the last his high devotion. 

11 He’s gone to join his sainted Anna ! 

Hte-’s gone to join his sainted Anna! 

And vanished is the brightest beam 
That lighted up the gay savannah. 

The harp is broken! Hushed the breath 
That won the fair and chained the wise> 

And Time shall hurl a dart at Death 
Before another like him dies. 

‘ ‘ Washington , Jan. 22,1886.’ 

‘ Speaking of letters : a specimen reached me lately that is worthy of a place in 
the next edition of ‘ The Complete Letter-Writer.’ A legal friend of mine com* 

menced his professional career in the small neighboring village of W-. Among 

the inhabitants was a tough old subject, a manufacturer of lath. The first sight of 
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our friend’s new ‘ shingle ’ brought him to a halt; and having deliberately spelled 
out the contents and reflected thereon for a moment, he turned on his heel, lined for 
home, and indited the following to a delinquent customer: 

* ‘ Sir : There’s a young lawyer moved into our place. Pay for them lactf! ’ 

It is unnecessary to add that the * laaf ’ were paid for without the young ‘ lawyer's 
assistance. 

‘Apropos of lawyers: there is an anecdote of the late Daniel Chipman, one of 
the ablest and keenest that Vermont ever produced, which I believe has never ap¬ 
peared. He once had a conversation with an eminent judge in another State on 
the subject of religion. They differed materially in their views on certain points, 
and in the course of the discussion Mr. Chipman asked his friend what authors on 
the subject he had read. ‘ Why,’ replied the Judge, ‘ I have read the Bible, and 

most of the writings of Dr. C-.’ ‘Ah I ’ said Chipman, ‘ you Ve treated the 

question fairly, Judge, very fairly; you ’ve read both sides l ’ 

A retort * with a sting in it! * - - - What a sorrowful month 

has been that which has passed since last we communed with our readers! 
How has Death been busy! Our good Bishop has passed to his final rest, 
beloved and lamented by all who knew him : poor Nichols, of the * Sunday 
Mercury,' our respected contemporary and friend for fifteen years, has 
passed away; and oh! how many have been swallowed up in the waters of 
the ocean! 

‘ * Friends, brothers, and sisters there lie side by aide, 

Yet none have saluted and none have replied! ’ 

It seems but yesterday since we bade Edward Sandford and George 
G. Smith ‘ God-speed! ’ on their voyage, never to look upon them again. Alas! 

1 what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue! * There is a great 
difference in hearing of the death of a friend in the tumultuous city, sur¬ 
rounded by busy streets, and houses, and the ‘ noise of the people,’ and in the 
country, looking off upon a wide-spread, extended river, into the vast inland, 
or upon the sun-touched mountains. The moving world around you in the 
city may distract, for a moment, your thoughts; but alone in the country, 
you can but ask, * Are all these beautiful objects shut for ever from the sight 
of our departed friends ? ’ And the answer comes saddening to the heart: 

* They have vanished like the morning dew; and the places that knew them 
once shall know them no more forever! ’- We have no very great admi¬ 

ration, even for one of our own ‘ stern sex,’ who does not affect flowers; who 
does not delight to see them about his house, or in his walks, covered with 
dew, in the early morning; and as for one of the * gentler sex ’ not loving 
flowers, as Macbeth says, ‘There’s no such thing!’ There is a refinement 
of taste in a love of flowers by a lovely girl — * herself a fairer flower ’—that 
to our side of creation is a great charm. Let but a young gentleman know 
that you adore flowers; that you so much esteem them as to try to imitate 
them yourself, with your own fair fingers, either of fine vari-colored papers, 
(of which very showy and bright, if not exactly natural flowers are often 
made,) or what is for better, of the easily-moulded, delieatc-colored wax, the 
flowers made from which, if deftly done, seem the very flowers themselves ! 
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There was an English lady, whose name we h&ve now forgotten, who, encour¬ 
aged by the admiration of the Queen and the royal family and nobility of 
Great Britain, at the great Exhibition of the Crystal Palace in London, was 
induced to visit America, and exhibit her beautiful productions at our Crys¬ 
tal Palace. And very beautiful they certainly were, and attracted wide and 
deserved admiration. But beautiful as they were — and we say it with no 
desire to extol unduly the talent on 4 our side of the water ’ — we have no 
hesitation to say, what an examination will justify, that they do not ap¬ 
proach the exquisite beauty of the wax-flowers, in all varieties, made by 
Mrs. Ann Eliza Piper, an American lady, of an old New-York family, at the 
corner of Hoyt and Dean streets, Brooklyn. Her artificial flowers, in bou¬ 
quets, are of the exact form and of the natural color of the real flower. So 
thin, and delicate, and fibrous are they, and so perfectly true to nature, that 
you cannot but regard them as botanical specimens. And this exquisite 
art Mrs. Piper teaches, with easy instruction, to pupils who will 4 lore their 
lessons: ’ 

< She leads, and near her they 
Follow delighted, for she makes them go 
Where dwells eternal May, 

And deathless roses blow, 

Deathless and gathered but again to grow/ 

Yes; any lover of flowers, for a small sum, can, with her own hands, make 
Nature bloom in winter in the apartments of a bachelor, or make summer in 
her own parlors, when * Winter rules the year.’ - - - At a late term of the 

G-e-County Court, held at C-, (N. Y.,) (where the cholera has been 

prevalent during the past summer,) the judge holding the court received 
from the jury-room, then occupied, the following communication: 

‘Onrebel Judge B- y, Sir: Oure lot is caste in A Dismel plase, 

seronded By danger ande colery we wante our Super. A Juorman.’ 

A positive fact; for we have before us the original document! The jury 
was discharged at once, of course! - - - It is our belief that if Dickens 

were to witness the performance of 4 Captain Ed’ard Cuttle,’ by Burton, as 
played by him at his greatly-enlarged and beautified theatre, he would pro¬ 
nounce his portrait the very picture which he had in his own mind. 
Undoubtedly there is not an actor living at this moment who could excel 
Mr. Burton in this character. The evening we saw 4 Dombey and Son ’ per¬ 
formed, he was most ably supported by the admirable personations of Mrs. 
Burton, Mr. Fisher, Mrs. Hughes, and Mr. Johnston. There seems no fall¬ 
ing off in the attraction of this excellent play. It has been performed hun¬ 
dreds upon hundreds of times, yet still crowded houses continue to 4 applaud 
it to the very echo that doth applaud again.’ - - - Our Shanghais, the 
gift of a friend, which we had nurtured into mature hen and roosterhood, 
are gone! Some miscreant stole them in the middle-watch of a recent dark 
night. You scoundrel-thief 1 do you know what you have done ? You have 
not alone stolen eight fat fowl; you have stolen the morning, noon-day, and 
evening joy of three little children, who were made happy every day in 
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going out with their supply of corn and crumbled bread, and in seeing the 
eager brood gather around them at their call of 4 Chick I chick! chick! ’ 
One suppressed tear of these little ones would have been worth more than 
your wretched carcase, you dishonest hen appropriator, you! Just 4 try it 
again? that’s all! - - - 4 Can you, or any of your readers/ writes a 

Virginia friend, 4 tell me the author of the following lines? They are cer¬ 
tainly beautiful and musical. They arrested my attention in an old manu¬ 
script which chance threw under my eye: 

* * The breath of spring to meet 

In the morning air is sweet, 

And human love is sweeter than roses in May; 

Yet the breath of spring will fleet, 

Like the roses round our feet, 

And love, like the seasons, soon passeth away. 

* ‘ The summer’s sun is bright, 

And the swallow’s wing is light, 

And human love as warm as a clear summer-day; 

Yet the sun will set at night, 

And the swallow wing his flight. 

And love, like the seasons, soon passeth away.’ ’ 

We have no recollection of seeing them till now. - - - ‘Life Illustrated 1 is the 
title of a very handsome weekly journal, recently started by Messrs. Fow¬ 
lers and Wells, Broadway. It bids fair to be ably conducted, with an eye 
to a good moral purpose, with abundant variety. Among its original articles 
we find a plain and succinctly-written account of the Albany Penitentiary ; 
so admirably managed, for so many years, by Mr. Amos Pillsbury, one of 
the best prison-presidents in America — a man of humane feelings, and a 
gentleman, whom it was our pleasure to know well in days gone by. We 
take the ensuing passages from the article in question : 

* At sunrise, the officers are all assembled in the hall surrounding the block of cells- 
At a signal, every door is unbarred, unlocked, and thrown open, and the prisoners step 
out into the gallery. At another signal, all begin to descend the stairs in regular 
order, and take their places on the broad stone floor of the hall in perfect silence. At the 
word of command, the leader of the file folds his arms, and each other man places his 
right hand upon the right shoulder of his fellow preceding him. The rank then closes 
up, the officer gives the word, ‘Right, Up, Forward!’ and two hundred men march out 
with one tread, and take their places in the workshops, where they remain at work until 
breakfast-time. . . . The amount of labor which each man can perform, without task¬ 
ing his powers to such an extent as to produce absolute fatigue, is ascertained as soon 
after his entry into the prison as possible; and ever after that, during the remainder of 
his sentence, if his health permits, the same amount is exacted of him, under penalty of 
the shower-bath. He speaks to no one but an officer, after he has passed the portals of 
the front-door; and from the time he enters the shop in the morning till he leaves it at 
meals, or at night, he never raises his eyes from his work, but labors on as fast as his 
hands can move, in the most perfect silence. When going to and from the*cells, every 
man has his eye on the officer, and looks neither to the right hand nor to the left, ana 
when in his cell preserves the most perfect silence, making no noise in his necessary 
movements within his narrow limits. During every moment of the night, as during 
every moment of the day, he is under the eyes of vigilant officers, who note with 
scrupulous exactness each movement and each glance, and thus check every attempt at 
insubordination almost on the instant that it passes in thought through the convict’s 
mind. ... On the Sabbath, divine service is held in the chapel, which every prisoner, 
whose health will permit, attends. All unite in the psalms and hymns, and give their 
close attention to the earnest preachings of a gospel of mercy, of love, and of truth. It 
not unfrequentlv happens the harmonious flow of some simple hymn, sung in softened 
tones as the Sabbath sun sinks slowly and peacefully to rest, awakens the memories of 
a guileless youth; visions of a fond and anxious mother flit before the prisoners’ eyes; 
the warm tears of repentance flow down the hardened cheeks of crime; Conscience 
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regains her long-lost throne; and a life of holier purposes and nobler aims has begun 
long before the final ‘Amen’ has dismissed them to their lonely, silent cells. 1 

We would suggest to the editors that the manner of their 4 Timely Topics' 
is not quite new. It is too much like that of the ‘Topics Astir ,* of the ‘Home 
Journal ,’ for both to be original. A form may be plagiarised as well as 
materiel, and both are infra dig . The following notice of Mr. Willis’s 
4 Famous Persons and Places' does no more than justice to that various and 
entertaining work: 

‘In the particular department of literature to which this book belongs, Mr. Willis 
has few if any superiors. His word-pictures, whether of persons or places, are admira¬ 
ble. The commonest scenes and the humblest men or women interest us in his por¬ 
trayal of them. He has such a facile, lively, piquant way of saying things, that every 
subject he touches becomes attractive. But here we have the attractions of matter as 
weu as of manner. The personal sketches in particular possess a permanent and ever- 
increasing value aside from their artistic merits. The men and the women Mr. Willis 
has delineated are among those of whom we desire to learn all that can be told us. We 
like to know how they looked, what they did, and what they said. Here we have their 
portraits, with the accessory scenes ana incidents which are needed to complete the 
picture, correctly and graphically drawn by a master’s hand.’ 


We think the subjoined extract from * Verses on Learning my Parents 
when a Boy' will * satisfy the sentiment ’ of the entire 4 piece,’ as well as of 
the reader: 

* I left the corn-field, and there I stuck my hoe, 

And from my parents I did go, 

And to the house and for my clothes; 

And as my poor mother being sick, 

I was obliged to go with my pants and vest, 

Because I dare not go in and get the rest. 

‘ As the woods being near, away I did steer, 

But to hide suspicion up a brook I did follow. 

I took my pole, hook, and line, and went a-fishing. 

‘ Far spent was the day, 

The night coming on. 

But as for money — I had none; 

And where to get a lodging I did not know, 

But in yonder barn upon the hay. 

4 As I retired between ten and eleven, 

The thoughts gathered around my heart 
Of my mother, whose voice was lifted up 
On account of her absent son.’ 

We have only one question to ask: 4 Was the mother of the writer aware 
of his absence from the paternal roof? ’ In other words, did she 4 know that 
he was out’ at the time of his penning this brilliant effusion? We are inter¬ 
ested to obtain this important information. - - - We dropped in the other 
evening, for the first time, to take a passing glance at the New Metropolitan 
Theatre. Certainly it is a very spacious and beautiful theatre: we have 
never seen a finer. It has a very rich and imposing appearance: the dome, 
especially, is marvelously beautiful. We were glad to hear that this large 
and well-appointed place of amusement is receiving its full share of public 
favor. The play, on the occasion of our visit, was the old and hackneyed 
one of 4 The Lady of Lyons; ’ and Mr. Eddy and Miss Julia Dean, both 
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self-possessed and very gifted performers, were doing their best to make the 
old and stereotyped points tell upon a very brilliant and well-satisfied audi¬ 
ence. But, with deference to the better judgment of Messrs. Eyttnge and 
Willard — to whose enterprise we wish the best success — we think it time 
this play was * shelved/ at least for a season. - - - It is nearly two years 
since we could honestly * go ’ our age in ‘ two-forty.’ Whether we shall ever 
live to grow old or not, we cannot tell; but this we think we do know, that 
we shall never cease to be a boy in feeling. We say it with a sense of the 
ridiculous which the remark will no doubt excite, but we feel it to be so. 
Four gray hairs appeared yesterday in our west whisker; and more than 
forty were counted in our east one, over a week ago. But what (hen ? 
fW” If we are alive and well, we shall fly that kite from ‘Rockland Tower’ 
if all Rockland county laugh at us. - - - Our friend General Morris 

might well exclaim, * This is indeed fame! ’ on reading a recent tribute in the 
English journals to the universality of feeling awakened by his 4 Woodman, 
Spare that Tree .’ In a letter from the army in the East, it is mentioned by 
a correspondent of the London ‘ Times ,’ that after a sea-engagement, the 
brother sailors of the killed ‘ bore them on shore, and buried them under a 
spreading tree, on which, in that moment of grief, they carved the brief 
words from an American song, * Woodman, Spare that Tree.’ Apropos of 
this: one of General Morris’s best songs has been but recently written. 
We clipped it from a late journal for insertion in the ‘ Gossipry,’ but it has 
been hopelessly mislaid or wholly lost. But it will appear hereafter; for it 
is not a song likely to remain long in the dark. - - - A friend sends us 

the following ‘recipe: ’ l To obtain a Title to a Building-Lot in -: ’ 

‘ Erect a tent wherever you please, sit in the door-way with a revolver, and 
if any body disputes your title, get out of the tent and shoot some body / ’ 
The name of the place is not given. It may be Nebraska or Kanzas, for 
aught we know to the contrary. - Cardinal Wiseman recently 

delivered a lecture in London on the ‘ Rome Education of the Poor ,’ in the 
course of which he spoke as follows of the poet Longfellow : 

‘ There is no greater lack,’ said the Cardinal, ‘in English literature (han (hat of a 
poet of the people — of one who shall be to the laboring-classes of England what 
Goethe is to the peasant of Germany. He was a true philosopher who said, ‘ Let me 
make the songs of a nation, and I care not who makes its laws.’ There is one writer 
who approaches nearer than any other to this standard, and he has already gained such 
a hold on our hearts that it is almost unnecessary for me to mention his name. Our 
hemisphere cannot claim the honor of having brought him forth — but still he belongs 
to us, for his works have become as household words wherever the English language is 
spoken. And, whether we are charmed by his imagery, or soothed by his melodious 
versification, or elevated by the high moral teachings of his pure muse, or follow with 
sympathizing hearts the wanderings of Evangeline, I am sure that all who hear my 
voice will join with me in the tribute I desire to pay to the genius of Longfellow.’ 

A high and well-deserved compliment. - - - The ‘ Opening of the New- 
Yorh Academy of Music,’ a splendid and costly structure, by the great 
Grisi and Mario troupe, has been among the great events of the month. 
Our visit was at so late a period as to preclude an adequate notice of the 
superb house and unequalled performances in the present number; but we 
shall advert to both in a subsequent issue. - - - The ‘ Warning Coffin-Rand- 
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bill y found posted on a heavy slide of clay and quick-sand, on a certain rail¬ 
road, and sent us by a friendly correspondent, would require an engraved fac¬ 
simile, to do it any sort of justice. It is a ‘curiosity of literature/ to be 
sure, but a very gem of chirography and coffin and musket-drawing! It should 
appear in an illustrated hand-bill. - - - We see it announced in the daily 
journals, that Thomas B. Thorpe, Esq., the popular author of '‘The Hire of 
the Bee-Huntery and other widely-read productions, is about to deliver a 
lecture upon l The Growth and Culture of Cottony in different portions of 
the North. Depend upon it, this will be no merely dry essay. It will 
combine with useful and original information graphic description, and not 
a little amusement; for Thorpe has ‘ ears to hear and eyes to see/ and he 
always keeps them busy; and what is more, he will tell you what he has 
seen and heard, with his own eyes and ears, and not through other people’s; 
not a very common thing in these days. - - - Communications increase so fast 
upon us, that we must say to new contributors that we cannot return con¬ 
tributions. Copies, if they wish to retain one, should in all cases be kept, 
unless the writer resides in the city. - - - We shall intermit hereafter 
our 4 Little People's Side-Table; ’ yet we shall intersperse among our ‘Gos¬ 
sipry’ such occasional anecdotes, especially striking and amusing, as we 
may select from a very large collection of ‘ Children's Sayings and Doings , 
which reach us from every quarter of the United States. - - - Books 

for the gay season, in red, and blue, and gold, begin to appear upon our 
table. These, with other works recently published, will receive attention in 
our next. 


Notice*. 

The Cosmopolitan Aet and Literary Association. — It is the object of our friend 
Mr. Derby, and those associated with him, to establish a permanent Gallery of Art, and they will 
every year add to its attractions. They will distribute in January next, in addition to the Greek 
Slave, two hundred or more works of art, including statues, busts, and paintings. A beautiful 
illustrated catalogue is now in preparation, which will give the public some idea of the expense 
which has been incurred. The works will all be such as every lover of art will be glad to have in 
his possession. 

We would say to our readers that all who send Tiiees Dollars to Mr. IIueston, 848 Broad¬ 
way, before the distribution takes place, will receive a receipt for a year's subscription to our Maga¬ 
zine and a certificate of membership of this Association. They can order of him in the same way 
any other periodical they wish. See advertisement on last page of cover. 

\ John Biggs. — We have not answered the many inquiries respecting this story, in hopes every 
month it would be resumed. Mr. Irving has been so much occupied the past season as to be 
entirely unable to write — a position he did not anticipate when the story was commenced. We 
cannot at present say when it will be resumed, but hope it may be in our January number. 

Knickerbocker Gallery. — The addition of several portraits will delay this volume till the 
fifteenth of the present month, at which time the publisher hopes to have it ready. The subscrip¬ 
tions have been coming as fast as could be expected, but we can say to those of our readers who 
have been backward about coming forward, that there is still room for them all. The book is sold 
by subscription only. 
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A WINTER’S EVENING- TALE. 


4 Beware of fraud, beware of ficklcnesse, 

In choice and channge of thy deere-loved daicc; 
Lest thou of her believe too lightly blame, 

And rash misweening doe thy hart remove. 1 


Two old men sat together over their wine on New-Year’s eve. Two 
old men so different rarely sit in social converse ; for one was tall, and 
his shoulders were broad, and his loud ‘ Ha ! ha ! ’ rang out merrily 
every now and then, and its healthy bloom was still upon his cheek : 
only the first frosts of life’s winter whitened his abundant hair, and a 
cheery, good-humored light still beamed from his bright blue eye. The 
other, so pale and wrinkled, so bowed down, so humble in address, in 
utterance so feeble and indistinct that his companion turned his ear 
patiently toward him in good-natured close attention. Only a few 
scattering locks of gray were left to stray over his furrowed brow, and 
his dim, half-closed eyes, burrowing under the shaggy eye-brows, wan¬ 
dered listlessly over the table and the floor, while his words fell hur¬ 
riedly and trembling from his tongue. The two were talking over the 
storms that had swept over the ocean of their lives; but while one 
spoke of tempests safely out-ridden, and rocks and shoals well ’scaped, 
the other told of long fruitless wanderings in far-off lands, under scorch¬ 
ing suns, tormenting spirits urging him on, and vain, delusive hopes 
smiling in mockery before him. 

‘ Come, come, Phil,’ said his entertainer ; 4 you and I are too old now 
to mind much the raking up of old school-boy pranks. Pray, now, 
what high crime and misdemeanor, or what atrocious plot against the 
staid decorum of virtuous society was it that drove you forth into this 
wilderness of the world, where, in truth, you seem to have culled a 
goodly bundle of sage experiences : what was it, Phil, that sent you on 
your travels ? ’ 

Phil Hope’s nervous mouth twitched more than ever, and his hand 
trembled as he raised his glass and shook half the contents out upon 
the marble table ; but he took heart when the last drop was emptied 
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down his throat, and again the glass flowed with the dark-red wine, and 
again it was drained to the bottom. 

Then Phil Hope’s eye was raised till it met that of his employer, and 
it wavered a moment and wandered off along the frescoed walls, and 
over rich gilded frames of great mirrors, and back again till it fixed 
upon the Brussels carpet. 

‘ It is hard, Mr. Willard’ — he began thus, low and tremulously— 
‘ hard to open one’s lips so late in fife to a secret they have kept so long 
locked up within them; but there is something -within me now that 
drives me to confess against my will, and that tears my secret from me, 
though I hoped it should be buried in my grave.’ And his voice grew 
husky, and once more the heavy decanter was clutched in his fever¬ 
ish grasp, and a third brimming glass followed the others down his 
throat. 

‘ I was far different, Mr. Willard, from what I am now, when I went 
to pass my summer vacation in a lovely village among the mountains 
of Massachusetts. They called me a handsome young man then ’ — 
here a shadow of a smile flickered over his wan visage — * and I' was 
in much better repute for feats of agility and skill in the athletic games 
of college-life than for any proficiency in science or diligence in learning. 
With the last dying rattle of the chapel bell flew away all thoughts of 
study, and cramming my favorite volume into my pocket, and choosing 
out the safest resting-place on the coach-top for my rod and gun, I 
whirled out of the narrow valley. I found employment enough in the 
beautiful country I had chosen, and many were the dark secluded pools 
I sought out, buried deep in mountain glens, where the trout lay still 
and secure, or played coquettishly with the gurgling ripples that 
poured into the deep quiet basin, or went whirling round and round in 
wimpling eddies. 

‘ It was early one beautiful morning, when I was following up the coy 
wanderings of a new stream, brushing away the sparkling dew as I 
stole along, stepping lightly over broken twigs, and softly pushing aside 
obtruding branches that I might come unawares upon my game. I 
had just left the meadows behind me, and had plunged into the deep 
chasm between opposing crags, beyond which there stretched away a 
long narrow ravine that formed here and there deep shaded nooks, 
where the grass spread out in a bright green carpet, and many-colored 
mosses, clinging to fallen trees, and gathering thick upon the rough 
rocks, made a soft and gayly-variegated bed on which to repose the 
weary limbs. Just before me, carelessly reclining on one of these luxu¬ 
rious couches, just where the stream spread out over its gravelly bed 
into a shallow pellucid pond, lay a graceful female form. Noiselessly 
stealing, with a heart bent on mischief, over the softly-cushioned earth, 
I peered unseen over the shoulder. But, oh ! how changed were my 
feelings then, when I caught a glimpse, through the glossy brown ring¬ 
lets, of bright eyes that danced under the shade of long drooping lashes; 
of red lips that parted in hurried breathing, while the white bosom, 
half-revealed by the negligent morning-dress, heaved, panting with exer¬ 
cise, and the flush upon her cheek, and the sparkle in her eyes as the 
lids slowly opened, showed that she had only now flung herself to rest 
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upon her verdant bed. The white tapering arm reposed upon a little 
basket, and the fingers toyed languidly with a bunch of mountain- 
flowers. 

‘Amazed, and forgetful of all else, there I stood, when, with a glance, 
her eyes met my stupid gaze, and with a slight, half-frightened scream 
she was bounding away before I could think to detain her. But in her 
haste she fell, and her little basket rolled away, and her flowers were 
scattered over the ground. Recovering myself, I sprang forward to her 
assistance, and helping her to re-gather her lost treasures, 1 addressed 
some little word of inquiry and reassurance, and we sat down with our 
flowers before us to talk over the many little secrets that lurked among 
their petals. 

‘ Thus began my acquaintance with her I used to call my Annie, and 
many a sunny hour we passed together then, and many a lesson did I 
learn that my heart long 'cherished, though all are forgotten now. 
Would God she had never taught me them I Mr. Willard, I am an 
old man now, and years and care have done their work upon me, and 
words of love may seem like strange mockery coming from lips like 
mine; but I loved that girl, and when I went back to college halls I 
threw aside the many pursuits that had distracted my attention; pored 
hour after hour over dusty tomes; labored with might and main to gain 
distinction in my class, all that I might appear worthy in her eyes, and 
might hope soon to earn the hand she promised me. And I believed 
she loved me ; she told me so ; and soon I fought my way to a position 
in which I might offer her competence and a happy home — her for 
whom alone I ever cared to call such mine. 

‘And when all was ready, I wait back to that little village among 
the mountains, and told my love that I was ready now to claim her for 
my own; and she blushed, and put her hand in mine, and said it should 
be so, and the next month she Would be my bride ; so I left her, to pre¬ 
pare a home for her where every bright and pleasant thing might help 
to make her happy. 

‘And the day before the appointed wedding-day I stood at her cottage 
door, and knocking there, I was met on the threshold by a group of sad, 
affrighted faces, and they told me that the woman I loved had gone! — 
fled ! — with one, they said, a wealthy, soft-spoken villain, who with 
cunning words and well-told lies, and many hellish arts of gallantry, 
had stolen from me the heart of Annie ; to whom she had sold, for a 
few words of glowing flattery, all that ever I loved, all that ever in my 
whole life I prized above life itself! ’ 

As the old man’s tale went on, his voice had lost its tremulous fee¬ 
bleness, and the eyes, that no longer fell upon the carpet, blazed under 
the lowering eye-brows with frightful passion. With a sweep of his 
hand he had pushed away thex half-emptied glass, and his clinched fist 
in his vehement agony seemed to sink deep into the marble slab. The 
listener at first had leaned forward in his eagerness to catch every word; 
now he fell back into his chair, his fascinated eyes still following the 
unconscious speaker, and cold drops stood thick upon his forehead, and 
rolled down his cheeks in streams. 

‘ I rushed madly from the door; no sound but one stunning buzz was 
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in my ears; no sight before my eyes but one black, impenetrable cloud. 
I had no thought but of some crushing evil that had befallen me, and 
so I fled away, and knew no more till I was hundreds of miles from 
land, and the fresh sea-breeze was blowing upon my cheek. For years, 
under an assumed name, I wandered: few climes are there where I 
have not been, few sorrows and privations that I have not felt since 
then. I am wrinkled and gray, and shattered in body and mind, and 
my life is stained with many sins. For all that I am, sordid, and im¬ 
placable, and vindictive as I am, and dead to every human feeling — for 
all this am I indebted to her whom once I loved. And now hear an 
old man’s curse !' and Phil Hope stood upright, with his trembling 
right hand raised to heaven, the baleful fire flashing from beneath his 
gray and shaggy brows, his pale cheek ghastly with unearthly passion, 
and the thin lips writhing and curling, and bloodless with revenge. 
And how in the terror-stricken face opposite was reflected back that 
deadly ashen hue, and the dropped jaw quivered in speechless horror, 
and the starting eye-balls rolled and glared in dumb affright! * Ten¬ 

fold for all the love that ever I bore her, for all the good that ever I 
wished her, for all the joy and gladness I ever hoped to share with her, 
upon her head, if she still lives, upon her children and her children’s child¬ 
ren return hatred and scorn, and evil untold, and sorrow, and dark, unpi¬ 
tying despair! May all the evil that ever I endured, all the torments 
that ever pursued me over the world’s wide waste, all the deep passions 
and deep corroding suspicions that have preyed upon my life, may they 
follow down to the grave, without end, or one moment’s sweet reprieve, 
Annie Leslie and her damned paramour. May-’ 

‘ Stop ! In God’s name, Philip Stanley, hold ! Let fall your curses 
on the guilty head! ’ and Philip Stanley recoiled at the sight of his 
own livid face so faithfully rendered back, as the rich merchant stood 
with arms out-stretched before him : * It was I, villain as you call me, 
that found out Annie Leslie, innocent and artless, in her native valley ; 

I that sought in vain to gain her heart. It was I that, after every art, 
and device, and intrigue were exhausted, sent, under another’s name, a 
message of sickness and distress, to decoy her away to a lonely hut far 
off among the mountains ; it was I that awaited there her coming, and 
dragged her away by force, under the cover of night and the dark sha¬ 
dow of the forest; I that snatched your betrothed from your arms and 
sent you a wandering outcast through the world! Annie Leslie es¬ 
caped pure and unsullied from my clutches, and returned to her home 
to find her lover fled : and soon she laid down her young head, covered 
with shame and sorrow, under the willow that weeps over her grave. 

I — I it was who did it all! ’ 

Up and down! — up and down through the long parlors, like some 
goblin’s tramp, echoed the halting footsteps; the lofty mirrors sent 
back to each other the image of that spectral face as it turned from 
one to the other; and long after the mid-night bell had struck, the 
watchman across the street gazed in wonder at the oft-returning profile 
of a downcast, aged face, that for a moment was drawn so distinctly 
upon the curtain, and then changed, and shifted, and faded away. And 
when the bright beams of the new year streamed far into the rooms, 
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and the master of the house with a heavy groan raised his gray head 
from the table, there on the rich carpet, under the glaring gas, lay Phi¬ 
lip Stanley, cold and stiff in death ! 

There still, through the long last night of the year, tramps up and 
down an unequal, heavy step; and year after year, though his foot 
never stands upon its threshold, the owner of that stately dwelling 
starts when the last stroke of the old year has sounded, at the well- 
known faltering foot-fall of the man whom he betrayed. 


SALVADORA. 


BT DONALD MACLEOD. 


SALVADORA SLEEPING. 

The autumn night was o’er the deep, 

The wind blew chill from out the west, 

As slow her dear and brown-haired head 
Sank down upon my breast. 

I bent until the silken hair 
Began to mingle with my own, 

And murmured tender songs in soft, 
Melodious monotone. 

Until the blue-veined lids dropped down 
Above the eyes I loved so well; 

And soft as gentlest summer seas 
Her bosom rose and fell 

Her little hands lay motionless, 

Her budding lips were half apart; 

And for her lullaby she had 
The beating of my heart. 

And through my arms that clasped her round 
My blood flowed on with steadfast sweep; 

The current of my life inclosed 
My darling in her sleep. 

My soul grew tranquil and serene, 

My thought became one silent prayer, 

As pure and calm as I had been 
Her angel watching there. 

I felt a consecrated pride 
In that my power to guard and bless, 

And hold her ’neath that sacred shield — 

A strong man’s tenderness. 
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And so the holy night waned on, 

And morning-stars came out above; 
And woman Trust still slept in smiles 
Upon the heart of Love. 


LEAVING SALVADORA. 

The island lights grow dim, and evermore 
The mists rise up between their sheen and me, 

And the dim outline of the wooded shore 
Sinks in the heaving sea. 

I say, ‘ Look, darling, how the silver wake 
Broiders the purple mantle of the main 
Then bend my head as if to hear her speak, 

But none replies again. 

I say, ‘ Behold yon single star, and mark 

How, like St. Michael with its flaming spear, 

It cleaves the horrent Angel of the dark; ’ 

But none says, 1 Love, I hear.’ 

I say, ‘ Hear how the great sea moans and wails; 

Hear the eternal sadness of its tone! ’ 

No answer. Then my worn cheek shrinks and pales 
To think that sound my own. 

I say, ‘ The huge waves beat upon our ship 
Like the wild throbbings of o’erburdened hearts; 

The phosphorescent light gleams o’er the deep 
A moment, and departs. 

Is it my heart that so repeats those throbs? 

And do thine eyes those fleeting flashes give ? ’ 

0 God I the mournful sea responds in sobs, 

And wails affirmative. 

And then my face sinks in my hands again, 

And hopes fade like the lights, and hideous fears 
Creep o’er me, and into the shuddering main 
I pour my passionate tears. 

Gone I gone I No more the brown head on my breast; 

No more the small hand interlaced with mine; 

No more God’s pure stars watch her placid rest, 

And bless her as they shine. 

Only the chilling wind that bloweth free; 

Only the ship upon the billows tost; 

Only my tears, that into yon cold sea 
Drop thickly, and are lost: 

Only my swelling heart, whose pulses move 
In sad accordance with the sighing sea, 

Saying, * I love her, and so still will love 
Through all eternity I ’ 
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MY CAMPAIGN REMINISCENCES. 

PAPER F I P T II. 


PAST ONE. 

‘ I think I heard a cry, Sir ! — there, again ! ’ said the sergeant of 
the picket-guard, in a half-audible voice. 

It was indeed a time for the minutest vigilance on my part, for the 
position was entirely cut off from the line of camp, and we well knew 
that our unseen enemies were somewhere in the vicinity. With the 
exception of the elements, all was silent around; and though we 
eagerly listened for tidings of alarm, no human sound above a loud 
whisper arose. Even the shifting of the sentinels’ arms was done noise¬ 
lessly, as in the gloomy shade the spectre-like forms peered into every 
bush, then stopped and listened, if but so much as a dry leaf rattled 
along the ground. 

A line of posts extended for a quarter of a mile into the brake, near 
the road, so that at the least intimation of harm we might have timely 
apprisal; for the place was lonely, remote from succor, and we lay in 
ambuscade on either side of the only pass through the wood toward the 
shore, and upon me, as sole officer, devolved considerable responsibility. 
It were not an extraordinary occurrence if, under cover of darkness, 
some wily, soft-footed prowler should steal upon the careless watcher, 
stab him to the heart, or perchance throw a lariat round his neck, and 
thus drag him to a certain destruction. Wonder not, then, that the 
slightest cause of suspicion should awaken the anxieties of those in such 
a situation. 

We listened attentively for the cry the sergeant thought he heard. 
A sharp hail did ring out at times, but that was obviously from the 
camp ; and there were also the dismal voices of the serenos of the city, 
whose drawling, melancholy announcements of the hour always sounded 
to my ears like the wail of a lost spirit; but no other human articula¬ 
tion could be detected. Those caterwauling miscreants, the watchmen 
on the walls, and the thousand-and-one dogs who filled up an accom¬ 
paniment with incessant howls and barks — how piercingly plain their 
dissonance struck our hearing ! 

A norther was coming on. The Gulf, whose roarings are ceaseless, 
even in a calm, then rolled in its billows with terrific fury, throwing 
the white foam high on the gigantic castle of San Juan, which loomed 
up in the uncertain moon-light, and expended the awfulness of one 
swell only to renew and increase the strife. The music of the rising 
storm in the tops of the trees, which soughed and rocked in the blast, 
was deeply suggestive of thought — thought, that faithful indication of 
our spiritual being, which links us to the spirits of the storm, and makes 
us delight even in the upheavings of nature. In the blaze of noon-day, 
the imagination cannot conceive the full force of such a scene and its 
associations, for there is also the sense of materiality. 
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4 That’s it again, Sir! I’m sure that-’ 

‘ Well, well, sergeant, if you insist upon it, you may go the rounds 
and learn what you can. But none of the out-posts have given any 
alarm.’ 

Then reclining on a soft, mossy hillock-side, my head resting on my 
hand, and elbow on the ground, I amused myself by gazing into the 
illimitable regions of profound night; and, with as little depth of astro¬ 
nomical lore as had the shepherds of Chaldea, whose wont it was to do 
the same, would fain have annihilated the space that intervened 
between the stellar heavens and our own diminutive globe, and strove 
to divide the milky-way into bright clusters of suns and other stars, and 
each system into single planets, as fancy dictated. Did you never 
dream so ? Never get belated in the woods all night, and amuse your¬ 
self by star-gazing ? A silently-moving figure recalled me from attempt¬ 
ing to spell out the poetry of the heavens. Then imagination swept 
back to the primitive days when the swarthy native, ere he had so 
much as dreamed of the existence of the pale-faces, trod that spot, and 
I actually started at the tread of the dusky Indian, as he stepped from 
the sequestered glade into the beams of the moon, and his swift arrow 
hustled by my ear. My right hand instinctively tightened its grasp on 
the sword-hilt. But no ; it was only the sergeant coming to report 
progress. 

4 The outer man is missing, Sir,’ he whispered. 

* What! Deserted ! Who is he ? ’ 

4 0-G-, Sir, of Company G.’ 

Of all men he was the least likely to prove faithless to his colors. 
We all knew that our friend was as brave as he was humorous, and 
such men are not the first to desert. There must be foul play, we all 
concluded. A report just then came in of a far-distant sound of 
approaching cavalry, and in the momentary lull of the wind was heard 
the neighing of horses. One man laid his ear to the ground, but could 
hear nothing more. A reconnoisance for some distance in the shade of 
the trees did not mend the matter; for it did seem that both horse and 
foot were on the alert, not very far from there. At about ten o’clock, 
we had a visit from the officer of the day. He informed me that a 
demonstration would probably be made on our lines, and concluded his 
instructions by pointing to a conical peak near by, and directing a post 
to be established on its summit. 

4 It is a little fresh to-night, but of course you will not mind that, 
and as a non-commissioned officer might slight the duty, you had better 
yourself select the sentinel’s position. Good night, for the present, and 

let me-’ The remainder was lost, as a blast of the storm 

sent a shower of sand into our faces, and took away both breath and 
hearing. 

Two of the soldiers were selected for the harassing duty — silly, as 
they thought. The rugged ground was beset with an almost impene¬ 
trable under-growth of prickly brush-wood, whose density in the bright 
est hour would have discouraged less determined men than ourselves 
from attempting its passage. It is probable that no human cuticle had 
ever been excoriated by them before that night. The thorny bushes at 
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each step lacerated our hands and faces ; but as some compensation for 
that misery, the higher we mounted the less afflicting was the fleeting 
sand. When nearly all the way up, we halted to catch breath and 
recruit strength. 

What a sublime prospect 1 Not the least glimmering of light was 
visible in the whole line of camp, and but a few from the city, which 
dimly appeared. But the Gulf of Mexico! There was sublimity 
itself, as the tremendous white-crested wave came seething along, until 
it met with a shock on the coral reefs, when, with a roar terrible as 
battle, it would dash into boiling foam, and rush high up on the shelv¬ 
ing shore. Wave followed wave in quick succession, until a bright line 
clearly defined the reef, stretching away for miles and leagues. A fleet 
of vessels of war, and merchant and transport-ships lay at anchor near 
the Isle of Sacrificios, and the hoarse whispering of the gale boded to 
them no good; and as if to verify those dire threatenings, at that 
moment the timbers of many a fine vessel were parting beneath their 
awe-stricken crews ; for the storm was blowing dead on shore — a fate 
more dreadful than the tossings of an open sea. Occasionally, we 
thought we heard the booming of guns along that terrible coast; but 
in the general tumult of the elements, there could be no certainty of 
sound. 

For full an hour after getting back to our place, we confidently 
awaited and desired an attack, but knowing that our party could hold 
an enemy in check for a few minutes at least, and not unwilling to reap 
any trifling distinction that might offer, we requested no help from the 
main body. No enemy came ; just our luck. Two days afterward, 
the unpleasant tidings leaked out that on the night in question, a force 
of several hundred infantry had taken advantage of the storm, wound 
their way through an unguarded, and what was thought to be a wholly 
impracticable point for passage in the day-light, and thus augmented 
the garrison’s strength. We felt much chagrined, though the fault, if 
any, lay not with us. In view of this and other crafty capers of our 
adversaries, it was at imminent hazard that a single person, or small 
parties rambled on the outskirts of the camp after night-fall, without 
the pass-word at the tongue’s-end ; and it was nothing more than ordi¬ 
nary prudence to respond to the first challenge. The newly-fledged, in 
their excess of zeal, often did not complete the third challenge before an 
ounce-bullet whizzed crashing through the thick under-wood. I was 
on duty one ugly night, utterly cheerless, and the blasts all the more 
chilling because of the proximity to an exceedingly hot and oppressive 
day, when a sentinel haded. No response. ‘ Who goes there ? ’ the 
second time, with no better success ; but simultaneously with the third 
was the noise of a discharge, and the foliage lightened up. A groan 
and a heavy gasp gave unmistakable assurance of correct aim; and as 
the soldier made the best of his way through all obstacles, I rushed 
after him, fearful lest some poor lurking spy might receive his quietus 
from the bayonet. 

‘ I have done for him, Sir; would n’t answer. There he is, kicking 
in the bushes.’ 

4 Hold! how’s this ? Get the poor fellow out quick! Bring that 
lantern this way.’ 
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With the first flicker of the tallow candle, through the chinks of the 
lantern of tin, remorse struck the heart of the sanguinary man of war; 
for the pale countenance of a familiar friend was rebukingly turned 
toward him, yet more in sorrow than in anger ; and in his heart he 
could but bless the kindly puff of wind that had extinguished the light, 
and, for a time at least* hid from the world his crime. Delay in pro¬ 
curing another light ensued ; and when the lantern scattered its beams 
around, the stricken one had struggled far into the recesses of the chap- 
paral, and was not to be seen. The marksman wore an elongated 
visage until sun-light, when he sought and found the victim of indiscre¬ 
tion, Whose physical injuries were fortunately found to be slight. That 
little white-faced donkey did not hesitate to again browse the green 
herbs, notwithstanding ids narrow escape ! 

Now let us return to duty on picket. 

That, of all others, was the dislike of the greater portion of my mess¬ 
mates, while to me, throughout the campaign, picket was always pre¬ 
ferable to any other night-service ; indeed, next to scouting, which wad 
my hobby, particularly when well mounted, it was a delight never 
declined, and sometimes sought for. Under the sombre mantle of dark¬ 
ness trooped a caravan of unlooked-for incidents that brought a charm 
with them. The many pleasant hours spent on the wild out-post, on 
foot and in saddle, rise now before my mind’s eye, and when they are 
gone again, I miss the light heart and entire freedom from care which 
those times afforded. 


PART TWO. 

A man was missing from a perilous post on a dismal night, we have 
seen ; and would it not be well to follow his course and explain the 
cause of his absence, and see how he liked picket ? That man, too, is 

our new acquaintance, 0-G-, and it would not be civil to leave 

him in the lurch. 

A dimly-seen object moved in the gloom through the dense thickets, 
with a celerity that mocked pursuit. It was the figure of a female, 
and he who perceived her did not stop to ask questions nor to make 
speeches, for he had neither the desire nor the time to do so ; but under 
the’influence of a powerful animal-magnetism, he tripped along, and 
endeavored to track her progress at a remote distance behind. The 
essay was futile. Ere the woman-hunter in his gallantry could by any 
frantic efforts free himself from the ensnaring copse, and gain upon the 
mystical fugitive, she had already placed between them much distance. 
So did she glide along in a shadowy, spirit-like pace, scarce seeming to 
touch the earth, that the branches offered no resistance, and her flowing 
robe of white left no remnant on bush or thorn to mark her wake. As 

0-G-tore along in breathless haste, the fair apparition suddenly 

disappeared from his strained sight. He stopped and listened. Not a 
sound of footsteps was there to guide him. He must regain the import¬ 
ant position which he had so thoughtlessly quitted, and his then recent 
severe admonition did not tend to make him oblivious to the imperious 
calls of duty. Strange! his uniform was tom, so that he felt strips of 
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it hanging loose, yet those tearing prickles, that would have bereft a 
goat-footed satyr of his shaggy covering, retained not one thread of that 
light, airy dress! 

Could the wearer of that floating raiment be human \ Ah ! who 
could inform the inquirer ? If human, she was at the best not humane; 
of that he was satisfied. Then the conviction that the ancient Knick 
was amusing himself, in fantastic midnight gambols, flashed upon the 
mind of our benighted comrade, and dire misgivings of harm seized him 
with an irresistible force. Confound all nursery-maids who fill the 
minds of children with goblin-stories that are never forgotten! No 
symphony of soft and gurgling water-falls saluted his ear; yet there 
was an abundance of water near, for the slender and flexile shoots of 
vegetation which had to be penetrated were moistened and fed by shal¬ 
low, stagnant ponds, immensely prolific in evolving malaria, although 
entirely hidden by the shade of the foliage above, and the broad 
leaves that lay upon the surface. Is it a marvel to you, then, gentle 
reader, that as the groper slipped up and took an involuntary bath in 
the repository of snakeB and all the indescribable abominations of tropi¬ 
cal climes, that he shrieked in half-despair ? Down, down he went! 
the slimy pool cooling all his ardor for the chase ; and little pictures 
of domestic happiness in a snakeless home thronged up before him — 
thus mournfully enhancing his misery by the memory of past felicity. 
Hope! thou beacon of the human heart! anchor of the soul! thou 
didst stimulate the sinking warrior to make another exertion for the 
preservation of a valuable life, for which thanks. With the grip of a 
drowning man, he clutched the pendent roots and branches, and once 
more stood in god-like erectness, with pockets full of water, and his 
deluged cartridge-box of a warrantable fire-proof. It is no longer to be 
doubted that the sergeant of the guard did hear a cry. 

Who could the night-walker be ? If earthly at all — of which our 
comrade could be pardoned for entertaining serious doubts, although 
he smelt no brimstone -— perhaps she was a somnambulist; and if that 
were the case, she must have passed the first degree of the disease, 
which generally manifests itself in a propensity to talk during sleep, for 
which reason some surly individual has said it is peculiar to females, 
just as if it were possible for the tongue to wag perpetually day and 
night. She might certainly have attained the second degree of that 
affection of bodily and mental functions, in which degree the affected 
one sometimes trips along a parapet, or scales a roof, or treads a narrow 
bridge, with the most agile of the feline tribe, and awakes, utterly 
unconscious of having stirred during sleep, or recalls the whole as a 
mere dream; and there are well-authenticated cases of playing on 
musical instruments, composing verses—a deeper shade still—and 
a single instance of a bankrupt offering to pay his just debts, which lat¬ 
ter case is now classed with cases of insanity. All that was far more 

probable than the present case. Was she a somnambulist ? 0-Gr -- 

scouted the idea as the instigation of a fiend to cheat him into a false 
belief, after he had encountered a genuine fairy. Woe to the one who 
would dare to contradict him at that moment, even were he a nimble* 
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legged god of the woods, for our friend would not have yielded that 
point of faith without a fierce contest. 

Exerting all his skill in footmanship, he found his way back to the 
tree against which he had leaned his musket, just as a sergeant gave 
the signal and brought forward the relief. Together they returned to 
the spot where we lay, and soon convinced the other sergeant, against 
his will, that he had been mistaken in supposing the place vacant. 

0-G-cherished all that he had seen in his heart until cir¬ 

cumstances prompted him to unfold the marvellous tale. 

The night’s adventures did not end there. Tardy midnight brought 
with it two of a party of six or seven, who had passed through our posts 
a few nights before, to spy out the movements of the enemy. An over¬ 
weening confidence in his own shrewdness, and in the prowess of his 

companions, had led B-, their leader, himself a private, to throw aside 

all disguise. All but two had been captured, and no recital of the 
cruelty of guerillas could surpass in horror that told by the two 
survivors. 

Six months before that, B-was a clergyman in the vicinity of 

New-Orleans. A man of fine faculties, he yielded to the fascinations of 
sensuality, soon lost all control over himself, until the whisperings of 
his failings drove him from the sacred desk. Shaking off the grasp of 
the vice which was coiling its deadly folds around him, he for a time 
drew crowded houses as a lecturer on temperance, in various towns of 
the South; but the spirit of uncharitableness still mercilessly followed 
him, until he returned to the Lethean cup, and while under its influence 
enlisted as a soldier. So perished a youth of three-and-twenty, pos¬ 
sessed of abilities with which he might have swayed a sceptre in intel¬ 
lectual realms, had they not been cast in a mass of dross and rubbish, 
with a thread of insanity, it was thought, running through all. The 
immaculate ermine may become sullied and appear too soiled and foul 
for toleration by that which, in baser material, might escape unnoticed 
by the world, but which, like the breath that passes over the surface 
of polished steel, may leave a stain so impure that it cannot be 
effaced. 

Old Tom Bowen, a vestige of other times, was in the midst of a half- 
audible story of the Peninsular war, and while in the act of plundering 
a wine-cellar in Portugal, was called away to take his two hours’ soli¬ 
tary tramp. The men lay in the bushes, speculating on the chances of 
becoming intimate with the goods and chattels of the citizens, including, 
as a matter of course, the important item of the fair sex, when the 
monotony was broken by the return of Bowen, who drove before him a 
little mule and two forlorn-looking peasants, who shook as if struck 
with an ague-fit. Darkness was fast disappearing, and with it all 
prospect of more formidable foes. The strangers had been pounced 
upon as poor mice are by the unsuspected hawk. 

‘ Caught ’em bringing in provisions to the starved-out fellows, Sir. 
Told ’em as we came along that we would-’ (and he most sig¬ 

nificantly drew his fore-finger across his throat,) ‘ then they confessed, 
Sir.’ 

‘ Well, well, but such poor creatures as these-’ 
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‘ Here they are ; just as I ’spected.’ The old forager had been busily 
insinuating his right arm to the very bottom of the coal-panniers, with 
which the puny quadruped was laden; and suiting the action to the 
word, he dragged forth a parcel. 

* Papers ? 5 1 asked, half in jest, thinking of certain dispatches, 

which, but for Captain S-, should be unmentionable. 

‘ A pair of ’em, Sir.’ He held up to view a brace of small fowls, 
already cooked, and increased the store of edibles by bringing out a 
quart-bag of beans — frijcles . Continuing his search, he overturned 
tire whole of the cargo for contraband articles, all the while keeping a 
sharp look-out with the comer of his eye on the poultry. How syste¬ 
matically the old forager went to work! 

* Clue es esta ? * 

‘ Carbon, Senior, carbon,’ replied both, nervously pointing to the 
charcoal. 

* Carbon! * he exclaimed, in a tone which chilled the poor creatures, 
and caused their shaky knees to smite the ground. ‘ Carbon! eh? 
Bone me no bones.’ When the chickens betrayed them, the peasants 
thought their last hour had come, and they beseechingly looked into the 
face of the man, whom they regarded as chief-executioner. Much to 
the grief of aged Thomas, the provisions were returned to the owners, 
and they sent on their way rejoicing, to feed a city of people with a pair 
of roasted fowls! The veteran walked off with a rather contemptuous 
opinion of modem warfare, which he could plainly see was sadly 
deteriorating, when even lawful plunder was withheld. 

Now we will pass on to another night’s duty. 


PAST TUBES. 

We were tramping along at a quick pace, for there was work to be 
done ; and to avoid the mischief and ruin wrought by the shells, which 
exploded and shook the ground like miniature earthquakes, we made a 
circuit. Pastoral life had no allurements while thunderbolts detonating 
spread new horrors around. 

The sun went down, leaving the sky without a cloud. There was 
no moon to obscure the exquisite lustre of the myriad diamonds of the 
sidereal heavens, as twilight faded, and the russet chased the brighter 
hues westward after their parent, the sun; and night, deepening into a 
raven-gray, completely suffused the face of heaven, when in the order 
of their apparent brightness the marshaled hosts arrayed themselves, 
and the glare of day gave way to a more exceeding glory. At a signal 
our line halted, to remain inactive until called to relieve other troops in 
erecting a battery. 

The immense system of worlds, invisible in day-time, began percep¬ 
tibly to move, guided as the eye was by the dark outline of a half- 
ruined ivy-mantled turret; and through the dome of deep but softened 
sapphire, fiery meteors whirled across each other’s paths continually the 
live-long period of darkness. Those going one way were the blazing 
fuses of the bomb-shells, thrown from our ordnance into the devoted city 
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of the True Cross, and those coming toward us were the returns made 
by the penned-up foe. Nearly every one of our deadly missiles could 
be traced in its flight to some populous quarter, where, descending 
through stone-roofs, which were as ineffectual a shield as paper, they 
burst upward with terrific execution. On the other hand, our artillery¬ 
men were so sheltered as to be almost impervious to shot in their zig¬ 
zag trenches. 

A short distance, less than a cannon-shot from the walls, is situate a 
mural cemetery, and close to the frail tenements of the departed ran a 
line of entrenchments. The white tombs showed distinctly in the 
resplendent star-light, and the monuments, glistening at each discharge, 
served as a guide for the enemy to obtain a surer aim. From the 
nature of the position, the battery was nearly invulnerable, though the 
shot from the city, which occasionally ploughed up the glacis — the 
mound of earth thrown up from the ditch — made great havoc in the 
city of the dead. Some ploughing deep into the ground, tore open vaults 
and graves which had been sealed from the light for scores of years; 
others dashed into the mural receptacles for coffins built in several tiers, 
tore away the marble screens, and laid bare the Golgotha. The sight 
was enough to give the night-mare, if that offensive myth were not 
banished from the army; and the most oaken hearts quailed to some 
degree at the inevitable reflections forced upon them, for it seemed that 
the worn-out and cast-off mortal bodies were to spring into reanimation 
at the kindling touch of a spirit. 

I well recollect the place, from an inspection of it by day-light. 
One of the wooden shells contained the figure of a military officer in 
full uniform, even to cocked-hat and spurs, and so life-like did he look, 
there was a doubt at first of his really being dead. The inscription on 
one of the coverings of a magazine of bones advertised to the faithful 
that Don So-and-so, who reposed beneath it, was a Hidalgo, (literally, 
hijo d’algo, some body’s son — a curious piece of information,) and that 
by a judicious investment of his ample supply of filthy lucre, he had 
become a heavy stock-holder in the consolidated fund of good works, 
and had also been assigned an exalted station in paradise. As tomb¬ 
stones should serve for instruction, it proceeded further to aver that by 
the disposition of his goods, and his vast number of works of supereroga¬ 
tion, (a rare case,) the Church had a snug balance placed to his account, 
which would inure to the benefit and behoof of all who should go and 
do likewise. A lesson from the charnel-house, where many a holy text 
around is strewed in half-legible Latin. 

Our particular duty was not to read epitaphs, but to act in conjunc¬ 
tion with the engineers, who silently conducted the sap and constructed 
the fortifications ; so we were compelled to lie still until called upon to 
take the chances. Now and then a shell sailed madly over-head, 
threatening instantaneous annihilation; then, while the noise still rung 
in our ears, exploded a quarter of a mile away. On the out-skirts of 
the town, the blazing of buildings bore evidence of the effect of our 
shells; and in the momentary cessation of our mortars’ playing, shrieks 
and yells of agony were borne back, when the missiles, making a sub¬ 
terranean plunge, burst upward, and with dreadful carnage buried the 
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inhabitants in the ruins of their toppling houses. We were not sorry 
when orders came to change position, for the labor diverted thought; 
and although the thorns of the prickly-pear tormented us grievously in 
the darkness, we had to grin and bear it with a shrug, for a single word 
was like touching a spark to a magazine. At times we could dis¬ 
tinctly hear the jingling of arms, as a hostile patrol unsuspectingly 
passed the spot where we burrowed. While busy in filling bags with 
sand, with which to erect breast-works, an exclamation of pain, not 
unlike a lion’s roar, broke from one of my party, and it was thought 
that some fragment of shell had struck him. The patrol of the enemy, 
too, caught the sound, and fired in a body at some imaginary lurkers in 
quite another direction; but all our men lay close, ceasing to delve 
with their Spades until the sound of the deceived foemen died away in 
the distance. A repetition of the roar would have ruined all. A naval 
officer had seized the author of the alarm, whose head he was intently 
burying in the sand, and, but for gymnastic efforts, it would seem that 
he had already stifled him — a consummation devoutly wished by more 
than one just then. The giddy, heedless wretch had but run a thorn 

into one of his feet. Who was the miscreant ? 0-G--, to be 

sure. Had it not been for the prompt action of our naval coadjutor, 
those guns would scarcely have opened their rabid mouths to astonish 
people the next morning, and it is doubtful if there would have been 
any*battery on the spot at all, with the exception of that committed 
upon the person of the thoughtless 0-G-. 

* The pestilence that walketh in darkness,’ borne sea-ward by the 
land-breeze, fatally Btruck with its wings many whose constitutions 
were at all delicate. Close by me, sleeping after the fatigue of march¬ 
ing and digging in the new work, was one of the finest young men in 
my company—Beil — who survived the poisonous breath of bog and 
fen but forty-eight hours. Those who could, kept awake and in motion. 
Reading one’s horoscope is at the best dull work, and there was but 
little else that could entertain sufficiently to repel sleep. I lay down 
for a moment to take a short nap, for my eyes were heavy as lead, and 
refused further duty without rest, when my thoughts were spirited away 
thousands of miles into refreshing scenes. There ! my head was split 
in two, and a thousand pains racked my brain. Consciousness returned. 
A bomb-shell had struck the earth within a few yards of me, and the 
pieces 6f it were still howling and whistling through the air, when I 
awoke and instinctively pressed both hands to my aching head, and it 
was a matter of no little self-gratulation to find that my knowledge-box 
was unbroken. My sleep had been prolonged beyond prudence already, 
and had it not been for the explosive iron messenger, which spoiled my 
dreams, it might have been a deadly one. 

Most of the stars first visible had sunk in the south-west, and the 
change of place of the innumerable throng showed how time had 
flown. Dark figures, revealed by the rockets’ glare, each moment flitted 
through the foliage in spectral mysteriousness, like ghouls awaiting 
their repast in the cemetery. A blue-light from the bastioned walls for 
a single instant lit with a lurid gleam the circuit of half-a-mile. When 
the gloom was dispelled, some detached watchers were startled by the 
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sight of an object near them, bending like a weeping-willow, and to 
which the light had imparted an unearthly white ; and they could only 
see that it was the figure of a woman. It could not be chiselled marble, 
for it swayed as if with emotion; and before they could utter a word, 
its unsullied whiteness had become blended with the darkness that 
obscured all the face of nature. When day broke, she rose from her 
recumbent position, and then it was ascertained that beneath a little 
mound of earth lay hid her greatest treasure. 

The infernal enginery of war had not disturbed nor alarmed her. 
In reply to brief inquiries, she only pointed to the wild flowers which 
she had strewn upon the mound, and artlessly exclaimed, 4 Nino mio / ’ 
It was the grave of her child, which had perished in the siege, and she 
had stolen a burial-place as near as could be to consecrated ground. 
A woe-begone countenance attested that hers was no counterfeit sorrow. 
The love that knows no diminution when dangers dare, and carking 
cares assail, and the selfish world gives no joy, nor lends its aid to tran- 
quilize a throbbing heart, had led the poor, half-crazed creature nightly 
to that spot. The blood of that land is warm and impulsive. About 
it is an impetuous magnanimity — oftener manifested by the women 
than the men — and in daring all the perils of nocturnal walks, she 
had only obeyed the dictates of affection, fearless of consequences. 
Shrinking from the contact of sun-light, she had wasted her strength in 
repairing thither, in the solitude of her own heart, to wear out# her 
large, sleepless, tearless eyes. 

Dawn had broken, when she departed, with a written pass to allow 
her to go unmolested through the line of camp-sentinels; for though 
rudeness is not characteristic of the true soldier, an excess of zeal might 
have given her some uneasiness. 

What mad-cap was it who was committing such extravagances 
in dancing and throwing himself about? He seemed marvellously 
delighted at some discovery just made. The secret was unravelled. 

0-G-now perceived that the arch-enemy of mankind had 

not drawn him into his clutches, and so full was he of joy, he detailed 
the whole adventure with the white lady while on the picket-guard; 
and it then occurred to him for the first time that the secret of her suc¬ 
cessful passage through the chapparal lay in her knowledge of the 
paths which intersect it. Those who knew the man did not doubt his 
veracity; but the incredulous sailors who heard the tale deemed him a 
mad-man in regimentals, and would have emulated their officer in 
punishing him, but for the military odds against them. The time for 
full revenge was nigh at hand, however, when the wrath of the seamen 
was to be appeased. In the mean time, the best thin g we can do is to 
allow matters to take their natural course. 

All the foreign consuls in the city, namely, those of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Prussia, perceiving when too late the inadequate 
protection afforded by their cracked and mildewed walls against our 
missiles, memorialized the general-in-chief to be let out. The boon 
was denied. The opportune warning, to betake themselves with the 
neutral residents to other parts, they had lightly regarded; so they 
were compelled to share with the poor women and children, cooped up 
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in the town, the incidents of a siege. The flag of truce returned in 
sadness with the message, and the work, interrupted by the parley, 
again went on. s 

All who remember the letting loose of several hundreds of wild colts 
from the vessels of war in the harbor, cannot well forget the futility of 
the attempt to blend the heterogeneous components of the army and 
navy into one mass. It was all one to Jack whether he pointed his 
heavy Paixhan guns at some particular object, as a flag-staff, a dome, 
or a steeple, and received for Ins correctness of aim the plaudits of the 
beholders; or whether, escaping from the restraint of his officers, he 
kicked up a rumpus with the men of the land. After dragging their 
marine artillery from the beach, through marsh and engulfing sand, 
while the forts and castle kept up an incessant fire upon them, the sea¬ 
men were sent back to bring up a supply of ammunition, food for their 
wide-mouthed pets. 

The boats were laden with celerity, but it took time to reach the 
land, and the time was employed by those on shore in all manner of 
duties. An attack was planned and successfully carried into execution, 
whereby the bibibles of a sutler suffered considerable demolition. The 
owner had incurred the displeasure of the soldiers, as well as that of 
the man-of-war’s-men; so the devastation proceeded without a single 
ray of commiseration. 

‘ Come on, St. Mary’s ; here’s lots of lush ; let’s pay up our 
score.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, Raritans, pitch into ’em,’ was the return. 

‘ Here, Mississippi-men, lay in while you can.’ 

Thus every man was designated by the name of his ship, and an 
Albany and a John Adams would roll out a barrel to moisten a thirsty 
Mississippi, who, belonging to the flag-ship, would insist upon his prior¬ 
ity of claim over a red-headed Raritan. 

‘ Shut pan, you sailor-men, or I ’ll report you all to the commodore ! 
Do n’t you hear me ? I say that Commodore Perry shall hear all about 
this! ’ The sutler or one of his assistants had mounted a box to 
harangue the merry multitude, in the vain effort to affright them; but 
his oration was cut short in its exordium. 

‘ Ho! ho ! boys! — do you hear that ? Going to report us all to the 
commodore! ’ said a boatswain’s-mate. 

‘ Good, good ! ’ was the hearty response. Then a skittish young tar 
made a proposition to mount the gentleman, and to proceed in a body to 
meet the officers, to all of which the crowd joyfully acceded. The 
thought was a happy one; it showed politeness and good sea-manners. 
The unsuspecting dealer in hams, shoes, etc., was set upon a cast-off 
mule, amid the yells and hootings of the boisterous congregation; and 
some fifty, whose labors in the adjacent fields and bushes had been 
rewarded by the finding of nearly as many donkeys, formed into a 
procession. 

‘ Where in the world did you get so many critters, boys ? ’ inquired 
one. 

‘ Thick as hops out yonder; fact is, they grow there. Go there, and 
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you ’ll may-be find some of your relations. Gee up, Dobbin ! — no time 
to talk. Find a horse for yourself, my hearty.* 

A temporary quarter-deck had been erected upon a beer-barrel, and 
a grave, imposing-looking old ‘ shiver-my-timbers/ in state, received the 
turbulent visiters. Some of the riders, unskilled as they were in equi¬ 
tation, had mounted back foremost, using the tail as a rudder to steer 
by, and others were rolling rough-and-tumble with the doleful-looking 
steeds. 

‘ Here, commodore, is a gentleman who wants to hold a confabula¬ 
tion with you, please yer honor, and’s got a yam to spin,’ said the 
master of ceremonies, as he plucked his fore-lock and bowed in mock- 
gravity. The two sailors, who until that moment of presentation had 
assisted the vendor of shoes and molasses to keep his seat, let go their 
hold, when the mule pitched him to the ground. He was instantly 
seized and carried face to face with the dignitary pro tem ., but so offens¬ 
ive was his profanity to the sensitive ear of that high functionary that 
all parley was at an end, and a drum-head court-martial promptly 
instituted to try the delinquent. 

4 Who ’ll be counsel to defend him ? ’ inquired the self-appointed judge- 
advocate. 

4 Is it defind him, ye say ? Thin I’m jist yer man. How dare ye 

waste the good liquor, and-’ The new-comer was no stranger to 

many of the court, Mr. P. O-G-. He was always sure to be 

in any mischief that happened to be going on; and having, by a long 
potation, cleared his throat, signified his willingness that the trial should 
proceed. All irregularities being waved by the silence of the prisoner, 
there was a speedy termination of the case. The pseudo-commodore, 
upon the rendition of the verdict, made a feeling address to the con¬ 
demned ; and what heightened the interest of the scene to the initiated 
was the incontestable fact that a real commodore and a number of his 
officers were lying concealed in the bushes at a safe distance, enjoying 
the affair as much as any body could. Poor gentleman! he almost 
smothered himself in trying to keep from guffawing out loud; and 
actually was obliged to let out a reef in his waist-band. The severity 
of the sentence was abated not a jot. A half-gallon of his precious 
beer was emptied upon the head of the culprit; he was marched around 
to the whistled tune of the 4 Rogue’s-March,’ then doubled up, and 
crammed into an empty tub, and then, like Diogenes, who lived in a 
tub, and practised the most rigid temperance at feasts, he stoically sur¬ 
veyed the clamorous men of the sea, as sumptuously they fared. 

Our friend 0-G-suffered himself to be led away into temp¬ 

tation, until the fermented liquors affected his equilibrium; and get¬ 
ting happy as a lord, he imagined that he was the superior of all the 
rest. 

The honor of the navy was at stake. Regarding the story of his 
adventure with the white lady as a sheer fabrication, fit to be told only 
to the marines, the seamen, by a spontaneous movement, hurried 
0-G-down to the water, and hove him as far into the boil¬ 

ing surf as four pairs of lusty arms could send him. The ablution was 
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thrice repeated, as the waves cast him high and dry, until he began to 
look apoplectic ; and then he was picked up and rolled over and over 
in the dry, white sand, so that he looked like a miller just out of a 
meal-bag. When released, he did not long deliberate, but fled, followed 
by the derisive cheers of the joyful mariners; thus experiencing a true 
idea of the contempt that a descent from prosperity brings with it. So 
ends the moral. w. H. Bbowk*. 


HARRIET. 


BY W. H. C. H08MER. 


‘ Thk heart in which he had hoarded all his secrets, all his hopes, was cold; and feme itself was 
but a shadow. 1 


L 

Earth owned no purer and no fairer daughter, 

And though her spirit panted to depart, 

Hope, like a moon-flash on the darkened water, 
Cheered many a mourning heart. 

n. 

Death came so gently to her pillow stealing, 

And closed with touch so light and soft her eyes, 
We thought that Sleep our well-beloved was healing, 
And hushed heart-rending sighs. 

m. 

One bright, brief moment only did we cherish 
A loved belief that she would wake again, 
Forgetful that the summer rose must perish — 

The star of morning wane. 


Why on those beings our affections centre, 
Of essence too ethereal for clay ? 

The door an angel-messenger will enter, 
And beckon them away. 


Spirit of Beauty 1 vainly art thou flinging 
Thy rosy mantle on the fragrant air; 

Yainly thy lute of magic utterance stringing 
With summer’s golden hair. 

n. 

We call for her in vain —no voice replieth; 

And reigneth night that noon cannot dispel; 
Beneath the flowery turf of June-time lieth 
One that we loved too welL 
Brooklyn , June 20th, 1854. 
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Time moves in cycles, not revolving years, 

Whose rolling course the same dull impress bears; 
From age to age he plods his lengthening way, 

O’er empires bom to flourish and decay. 

These on the historic page alike disclose 
The tale, in fraud and war, of human woes. 

Too rare, indeed, across its desert path 
One virtuous act redeems an age of wrath; 

More rarely still a clustering group appears 
Of those who rather dry than cause its tears. 

Should some intent and curious student pore 
Through all our ancient oracles of lore; 

Scan, work by work, the records of the past, 

To what conclusion must he come at last? 

What, but that man is more a beast of prey 
Than formed or fit for Virtue’s heavenly sway? 

That term, to us a synonym of love, 

The savage eagle types, but not the dove. 

To Roman ears brute valor bore the name; 

To Spartan, theft was glory, fraud was fame; 

Athena’s justice, vaunted to the sky, 

Was but to shun the vilest treachery; 

Ascend from earth above, their gods are given 
Stained o’er with deeds far worthier hell than heaven. 
The childish phantoms of a madman’s brain, 

A monstrous brood of Superstition’s reign. 

The classic stream of earth’s primeval mom 
Her thousand heroes to our age has borne; 

But ah! how few exemplars worth the name, 

Of all its throng, that swell the tide of fame! 

How sparse the meek, the lowly, and the good, 

How poorly noticed o’er its rolling flood! 

Pride, pomp, and power, and savage fierceness bear 
The loftiest praise of human genius there. 

The historic pen, the poet’s strain inspire 
To gild their rayless peaks with sacred fire, 

While Christian virtue, in its meek career, 

Receives a tribute from the passing sneer; 

Too much a stranger, like its sons, on earth 
For grovelling man to recognize its worth. 

Yet, though so oft the desecrated muse 
Her loftiest strains to noblest themes refuse, 

And pass neglected humble goodness o’er 
To crown her heroes drenched in human gore, 

A lowly harp would fain essay to sing 
On subjects worthy of a Homer’s string. 

Too lately gone from harvest-fields below 
Are they its feeble notes would herald now: 

All fresh thejabors of their glorious day 
Whose closing twilight scarce has passed away: 
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Their too familiar forms forbid the praise 
Which distant stranger-tongues would loudly raise; 
Their works, so recent wrought, too dazzling yet, 
Those uncut jewels Time alone can set. 

But though so nearly known and fondly loved, 

So lately heard and seen, and scarcely moved, 

All warm and life-like, from thine active sphere, 

No years, Eliza, needs thy high career. 

From Newgate’s cell to distant Sydney’s cove 
Thy name is synonym of truth and love. 

As from the dark and frozen pole is given 
That wondrous light to arch the face of heaven, 
Serene and brilliant o’er the Arctic snows, 

Its modest radiance blushing as it glows; 

So from that rock-ribbed den of vice and crime 
A moral light has flashed to every clime. 

The gentle, roseate rays of human love 
Once more reflected from their Source above, 

Such as have shone through all that glorious band, 
Who, like their Master moved at Truth’s command 
Thine was the triumph of the conqueror’s car; 

Not in the horrid clash of outward war; 

Not on the mangled limbs of hostile foes, 

But over Vice, and all her train of woes. 

Thine was the glorious lot to show that Faith, 

Whose quickening power is stronger far than Death, 
In wondrous beauty to a gazing world, 

From depths whence every kindred sway was hurled 
Of the long line of Truth’s meek pioneers, 

Through want, oppression, wretchedness, and tears; 
Through hatred, darkest cruelty, and blood, 

Outcasts and aliens to the bad and good, 

Thine was the happier task, with equal zeal, 

To storm unwilling hearts in Love’s appeal; 

To force, in proofs, resistless Virtue’s claim, 

And float triumphant to a world-wide fame. 


Yet not to thee alone these strains belong, 

Though first and foremost in my humble song; 
Thou art but one of that close-kindred band, 
Whose gentle light illumes each Christian land 
Around thee cluster in thy radiant sphere 
Souls scarcely less to Mercy’s mission dear; 

A brother’s* love and labors strengthened thine, 
And with thy wreath his laurels well entwine: 
With thee, with him shall pensive Memory dwell, 
And mourning hearts in thankful rapture swell, 

As kindling high the flame which Virtue rears, 
Such love, such works as yours shall melt to tears; 
Time will but hallow names so nearly joined 
In worthiest triumphs of immortal mind, 

As undivided as in yonder sphere 
Ye live more radiant and for ever dear. 

Nor at your festive board in proud array, 

When nearest kindred met to mark the day, 

Were you the only oracles of Fame, 

The Rolands of your far-ennobled name: 


* Joseph John Gurnbt. 
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Another* there with tall, commanding mien, 

As fitly graced the glories of the scene. 

He on whose lips the British Senate hung, 

While Genius, Pathos, Mercy moved his tongue"; 
When thoughts and words as burning as her dime 
Made Afric’s countless wrongs a cause sublime. 

Yet onward still, my muse: anotherf there, 

For whom e’en now we shed th’ unbidden tear; 

A meek-eyed elder plodding in your train 
To die in harness o’er the distant main. 

Another still, and others might succeed, 

To nations known in many a glorious deed; 

Some, like yourselves, beyond the ills of Time, 

And some yet wanderers through this lower clime. 
But to the worthy dead alone I raise 
The passing tribute of my feeble praise; 

The living, loved, and honored claim from me 
No herald’s meed to dim futurity. 

Say, where in all the chronicles of yore 
A brighter group has kindred virtue bore ? 

What to the sterling worth of one like this 
Home’s lofty claim for Fabian nobleness ? 

Her vaunted family of warriors bled 

With kindred butchers on their heaps of dead; 

Their proud ambition bounded by their name 
To fight and win the patriot’s doubtful fame. 

What fair Cornelia’s jewels, dimmed in blood, 

By passion fierce and dire intestine feud ? 

Or, aptly matched in Alba’s earlier day, 

Her three with Home’s in wild fraternal fray, 

When armies stood spectators of the fight. 

And brutal murder crowned the victor’s right I 
Shall such, the savage bull-dog’s, praise be ours, 

Who claim companionship with heavenly powers; 
Whom God designed with angel-hosts to stand 
Before His throne, one ever-mingling band? 

Forbid the thought in every honest breast, 

Whose faltering tongue has Christian faith professed; 
Forbid the praise to man, whose highest skill 
Is but the warrior’s goal, the most to kill. 

A nobler aim our Gospel message bears, 

To heal their wounded hearts, to dry their tears; 

To seek the haunts of wretchedness and woe, 

And point whence perfect peace alone can flow. 

Yet oh! of all the wars which man may wage, 

No nobler contest can his powers engage 
Than that with Self, the demon bound within, 

Whose rule is service to a world of sin. 

Without this conquest, vain the victor’s wreath; 
With it, he triumphs over more than Death; 

The transient trophies of his earthly sway 
Will pass, as valueless, with years away; 

But in that birth where stubborn Nature dies 
He starts, a champion for the heavenly prize; 

Reaps even here the hundred-fold of gain, 

And bears his blessings to an endless reign. 


* Thomas Fowkll Buxton, her brother-in-law. 
t William Fobstex. 
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Thus, as the muse your harvest-field surveys, 

She yields the tribute of unmingled praise; 

For such exemplars to a sinful earth 

But justly claims the crown of Christian worth -— 

That loftiest fame — a pure, unselfish love, 

In wisdom leading man to bliss above. 

Long may we seek .a group like yours in vain, 

Through rolling years on Earth’s ensanguined plain — 
Long, long, Eliza, wait for one like thee again. 
Philadelphia , Tenth Month , 1861 


MATRIMONY AND MEDICINE. 


A TALI OP A DOOTOB’6 WOOING. 
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‘ Matrimony,’ said a friend one day, ‘ is the penalty which a physi¬ 
cian must pay for success.’ This was a home-thrust, and I immedi¬ 
ately began to balance the matter, and to look at the pros and cons. 
At the first glance at the ‘ pros ’ they seemed to project themselves into 
a problem, which has resolved into the following prodigious array. 
The first pro , which really seemed a poser for a modest man, was a 
proposal, and this I was quite desirous to procrastinate, especially after 
the thought of a profession of love being necessary, with the prodigal pro¬ 
mises to continue to love, honor, and cherish came to mind. Then 
came the duties of a procreator; the care of little prodigies; the pro- 
vender which every day would require. Then I looked at the property 
that might he acquired, and the prosperity ensuing; the affair looked 
truly profitable, and really it was rather provoking to turn away and 
consider the ‘ cons; ’ hut I was compelled to allow that the con¬ 
sent of the lady concerned in this conjugal arrangement was absolutely 
necessary. My own self-conceit set this objection aside as unworthy of 
contemplation. I would admit of no contingency that should contra¬ 
dict my will in this particular. The connections might conclude that 
my condition was not exactly the thing ; hut we must expect contra¬ 
diction, and I was ready to pass this by, so long as the lady did not give 
me a conge. 

The affair seemed quite concluded ; the confab was over; the con¬ 
sort was ready; the prodigies, being only a matter of conception, seemed 
not contrary to the general congratulation. All that was necessary was 
to regulate my conduct by conjugal rules, which might he easily done 
with a little constraint, though contrasting with my long-continued 
habits. A little concession on her side, constancy on' both, concord 
would undoubtedly ensue and content result. Old bachelor friends 
would call in to condole, and find but conviviality. 
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In this way I reasoned, propriety settled the controversy; what 
seemed a conundrum was decided now, con, and the elixir pro had to 
go down, though I should he in convulsions afterward. 

The pros and cons being thus settled in my mind, the actualities were 
to be attended to. ‘Le marriage se propose la vie , tandis que Vamour 
ne se propose que la plaisir ? ’ an affair which should continue with the 
breath, and in the results of which the viewless future was deeply 
interested. Such a matter should not be entered into hastily. Faith! 
there seems little probability of that. Already an old bachelor, and a 
life spent in wife-seeking! A walk in Broadway, tickets to concerts, 
theatres, ladies’ fairs, evening visits, social parties, and grand balls, all 
entered upon with the spirit, and the same end in view — a wife. 
Have I not in obedience to imaginary fancies spent a small fortune in 
bouquets, ridden hard-trotting horses, brought on numberless attacks of 
bronchitis by my serenading those who slept through it all ? But then 
the tip-toe of expectation on which I have been raised at various pe¬ 
riods ! alas! only to come down again the more heavily upon the flat 
foot of sober reality. ' 

Then was n’t I over head and ears in love with the beautiful Amanda ? 
Oh! what delicious lips, and a cheek — who could choose between 
them ? I had a hard squeak that time. She was a charming girl. 
Was it not a pity that she was so indolent ? She always looked so 
neat; no hair-papers visible at breakfast: we boarded together. I 
scarcely found it out; but I chanced to pass by her room, and the door 
was unfortunately ajar. What a litter! It was a pity that she had 
no mother. The only way to choose between lips and cheek I found 
was to take neither. ’T was a shame ! Why did n’t her grand-mo¬ 
ther bring her up better ? Well, I remained a bachelor. But it took 
some time to get over that. Such an eye, too! Heigh-ho! 

Who would have thought, that had seen Amanda, that I should ever 
have fancied plain Deborah ? Perhaps it was the contrast. The ma¬ 
jestic carriage and symmetrical form were absent, but there was a 
plumptitude — was n’t there a trifle too much ? That question I was 
some time in solving. Poor complexion; no particular beauty in the 
contour of the face; but one of those dark-blue eyes, that seem brim- 
full of feeling. As we sat On the door-step of the country-house where 
we met, and looked at the young Moon flirting with Mr. Jupiter — they 
were very near together but they never were united — that blue eye 

looked to my little gray bullet so affectionately, so confidingly- 

there ! my heart is all in a twitter again! It was a sweet voice as she 
spoke almost in my ear. She said nothing, but that nothing was all 
for me. ‘ Deborah, can you love me ? — will you be mine ? 5 I did n’t 
say so, though the words were trembling (so was I too) on my lips. I 
was interrupted by the kind officiousness of her aunt. I hope that she 
never suffered from the maledictions that I inwardly showered upon 
her. ‘Are you not afraid of taking cold, sitting in the falling dew ? ’ 

‘ To-morrow will do as well,’ I soliloquized. We looked again at Madam 
Luna and Jupiter. 

The next day came Deborah’s mother. Whew ! what a monster! 
She seemed the embodiment of a soap-boiler’s dream. Such rolls of 
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fat! 4 Is it possible that my Deborah can ever equal this ? ’ I never 

called her my Deborah again. "When next I looked at the moon, Jupi¬ 
ter was invisible. That aunt is a very clever woman in my opinion. 
That teas a revulsion ! 

' I never told you, did I, of the winter I spent in the’country, in a little 
town of some six hundred people ? It was many years ago, but fond 
remembrance brings up the form of my 4 dear friend.’ Yes, that was 
the appellation agreed upon as proper for us to use, and there was no 
reservation in regard to emphasis. Elvira was the euphonious appella¬ 
tion of one who won my respect and a portion of the right side of my 
heart. If Danby was a small town, it contained any amount of scan¬ 
dal. You shall judge whether the reason for its display toward me was 
just. 

It was my junior year in college, when I thought I would spend a 
portion of winter in school-teaching. The preceding winter I had 
found it particularly pleasant. There is something very delightful to 
the young scholar in the respect paid to 4 the master ’ by the entire peo¬ 
ple of a country town. Next to the clergyman and the village doctor, 
‘ the master ’ is the most distinguished individual in the community. 
The 4 select-men ’ of the town dwindle before him, and the school-com¬ 
mittee even are unnoticed in his presence. While so esteemed in the 
town, in the school-house respect becomes adoration. If you know not 
by actual observation the feelings with which 4 the master ’ is received 
in a country town, read Irving’s picture of Ichabod Crane, and you 
have an idea which perhaps should be modernized to give you a true 
opinion of the state of his monarchical character. 

I had scarcely arrived in town when I began to make inquiries rela¬ 
tive to the inhabitants of the place, of whom I knew nothing. The 
school I was to teach had been under the direction of a female during 
the summer, when those who were too small to attend to the farming 
occupations, or too troublesome to be kept at home, were sent to school, 
to be taught their letters and kept out of the way. Miss Elvira was 
the 4 school-marm.’ 

4 Elvira is a smart gal, and the best hand at the needle anywhere 
reound,’ said the old lady. 

4 That’s a fact; and she’s the greatest gal at a dance that you can 
find any wheres. She can dance with the best on ’em; and she ain’t 
slow where there’s cooking going on, neither. She can do the work 
for twenty men easy, too,’ replied the pater-familias. 

4 1 guess you can’t find no body that can hold a candle to her in the 
sing ing line. You ’ll hear her Sunday, master, ’cause she sits in the 
seats. Huldah Burnham can’t begin. You’ll know her right off, 
’cause she sits at the head, and has a white bonnet.’ 

This little disinterested testimony was from the old man’s son, ’Bijah. 

4 Why do n’t you make up to her ? ’ I asked; 4 is she too old ? ’ 

4 No; she’s only twenty; but she do n’t wink at every body. 
There’s Ike Blood, he ’s a-trying. But he can’t shine, no how he can 
fix it. He’s doing his prettiest tew, but that cat wo n’t jump. It’s 
no use. She’s a nice one, though, that’s a fact.’ 

4 Is she pretty ? ’ I inquired. 
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‘ I guess you ’d better ask! ‘ Pretty ? * You’d better think of all 

the pretty girls you ever seed, all at once, and then ’t won’t be a cir¬ 
cumstance. Elvira takes the rag off any thing there ’s about these 
parts.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ sayB the old lady, ‘ there’s no use of your going into 
conniptions ’bout her, ’Bige. There’s good enough gals about beside 
her . She is smart, though, and will throw off a mighty sight of work. 
I must get her here next week a-quiltin’. Did n’t you hear she’s up 
to ’Squire Hide’s, a-dress-making ? ’ 

Now this conversation was ‘ kind of’ interesting, and I began to 
wonder if she had ever seen a junior. That night I dreamt of Eden, 
and Elvira played the part of Eve. On Sunday morning I was at 
church in excellent season, but not a word of the service did I hear; 
for my eyes were fixed upon a yellow-haired girl, with a pink bonnet 
and green ribbons, who sat at the head of the female singers. Her 
voice was beyond Italian nomenclature, and was a nasal screech in its 
character. Good gracious ! — can that be she, so praised ? 

Fortunately not. She had been detained, and Huldah Burnham was 
officiating in her place. But the Tuesday after, calling in at the little 
country tavern, I noticed a form — I could scarcely call it fairy — pass¬ 
ing through the entry; and ready for any adventure, I watched for 
further developments, which a tiny figure and a dainty ankle had 
induced me to think were behind. I waited the whole evening in vain; 
a sweet voice, carelessly humming some little air, was all that rewarded 
my attention. 

The Thursday following commenced the New Year, and it was to be 
celebrated by a dance and supper at the tavern. Such an affair was a 
great occasion for the inhabitants of this little village, and in its prepa¬ 
ration Elvira was absolutely necessary. The pies to be made, turkeys 
and chickens to be stuffed and cooked, cakes, custards — in short, every 
thing was under her supervision. It was she, undoubtedly, of whom I 
had caught a glimpse in the hall. My respect for her increased. 
Capability has always been high in my estimation. The indolent 
beauty has always seemed to have an insipidity that nauseated me, 
even at the moment when I was perhaps the most enraptured. As 
soon as the knowledge of her worthlessness came, the shadows of ah 
approaching love faded away. 

New-Year’s eve came, and, as may be supposed, I was early present. 
The affair was no starched city gathering, which commenced at ten 
o’clock, and where the guests departed as soon as they were stuffed by 
the supper. The company was for the most part assembled when I 
arrived at half-past six o’clock. 

I was not long searching for the belle of the evening. Conspicuous 
above all the rest for becoming toilet and graceful manners was Elvira. 
She was not, perhaps, what a careless observer would call beautiful. 
Indeed, there were several present who could boast more regular features 
and a more shiny appearance. There was something, however, in 
Elvira which supplied this want to a man who was accustomed to look 
for and demand intelligence instead of mere flesh and blood. This was 
evident in her lustrous gray eye. Talk of black and blue eyes; quote 
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your poets, as you will certainly do; but after all, the gray eye, ex¬ 
pressing alike intelligence and feeling; the pupil now enlarging with 
excitement till scarce a tittle of its color can be seen, now cold and 
contracted, seemingly grayer than ever — all passion ca*st aside, and 
impartial judgment alone remaining — ah! this is the eye that rules 
man! 

Her forehead was most noticeable. Large and prominent, with the 
skin seemingly drawn tight and smooth over it, it appeared a veritable 
dome, overshadowing the temple of the indwelling thought. 

Are you fond of a nose ? It is the great index to the character. 
Energy, decision, earnestness are marked by it. You are fond of chi¬ 
selled Grecian ? Or are you travelled, and does the' nez retrousse of 
the French grisette please by its associations ? Elvira was graced by 
a nose of a moderate size, smooth and well cut, and slightly Homan in 
character; not that it was hawked; it was as sweetly chiselled as ever 
sculptor’s fancy pictured. The personification of all that is beautiful in 
noses, it rises now to my vision. Would that it were as near my eyes 
now as it has been! 

As for her mouth, there was enough of it. Beautiful teeth rendered 
it less exaggerated when open than its ampleness would otherwise have 
caused it to appear. When closed, it must have been by some patent 
for condensation, so charming it appeared; its rosy lips pouted with a 
semi-sensuousness that was my only excuse for kissing them so often. 
The exquisitely fragrant breath was, however, some apology. 

* Then beneath the velvet chin, 

Whose dimple shades a love within, 

Would her neck, with grace descending, 

In a heaven of beauty ending/ 

Dark brown hair and a tiny ear, and a general hue of health in her 
slightly dark skin, and I believe I have pictured her pretty completely. 

4 It is a pity,’ said the old lady the next day, c that she isn’t either a 
little taller or less thick.’ 

4 Perhaps so,’ I replied ,* 4 but if she never grows any bigger round, 
’t won’t matter much.* 

4 Why, master, how you talk! But they say you cut Ike Blood clean 
out. That new-fashioned city dance that you and she did together fixed 
him ! What do you call that thing f ’ 

4 It is a French dance called the waltz. But was it never danced 
here before ? ’ 

4 No, never ! ’ says ’Bige. 4 Pretty good hugging, was n’t it ? That 
paid up for the kicked shins, I reckon. Come, master, you must give 
me a lesson or two in it, and I *11 make Huldah Burnham do for me ! ’ 

So it was. I had waltzed with Elvira, much to the envy and dis¬ 
satisfaction of the jealous beaux. Most of them resigned to the 4 mas¬ 
ter,’ and after supper voted him a first-rate fellow. And he? He felt 
tolerably satisfied with himself as he put her into the sleigh, when all 
was over, at four o’clock in the morning, having first kissed her on the 
dark staircase as they came from the dressing-room. 

This little fellow whom they call Cupid, but whose real name is 
Cupidity, is not near so bold a wight as he is represented to be. Like 
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Napoleon, he has had himself painted not as he is but as he wants to 
be. You would never find him if you seek for him standing right in 
your path, without either shirt or breeches on, only a string of roses 
round his neck and his drawn bow in his hand. Cupid is a sneak. 
The rattlesnake, who is less venomous, and who can’t wound but one 
at a time, lets folks know when he is about. With this fellow, the 
first you know is, that you are hit. So it was with me. I had with¬ 
stood the full and combined attack of all her charms in the ball-room, 
but those glimpses in the shawl-room as I assisted her in her robing — 

that stolen kiss in the' narrow passage-1 When in this flustrated, 

unprepared state, just then , this Cupid attacked me. I surrendered at 
once. 

But do n’t imagine, ye notional, pie-crusty, crotchety old bachelors, 
or ye vinegar-faced, baby-hating, self-absorbed spinsters, that Cupid 
would not waste his shot upon, who know nothing of this little devil’s 
ammunition, that I gave up at once! The poisoned point of a Malay 
crease is healthiness itself to the barbed and venomous arrows of this 
arch-enemy! One thinks himself unwounded, or at most infers a mere 
scratch; but the subtle poison slowly and imperceptibly pursues its 
fatal work, until when discovered the time for cure is gone. 

I will not weary your patience with the details of this winter’s 
thoughts and actions, nor of the sleigh-ride to a ball in a neighboring 
town with the thermometer below zero. But we had to sit close then. 
I did not, however, think of the cold. Weeks had passed since our 
acquaintance. Night after night had I spent with her, in nice warm 
quarters, on the old settle before the waning fire and the unsnuffed 
candle, ‘ talking sentiment ’ long after the ‘ old folks ’ had retired; and I 
had made up my mind that this evening should plight us. But it was 
too cold altogether for any thing, except for the ‘ stiff upper lip ’ which 
people are recommended to keep on such occasions. Mine was almost 
frozen, and I in vain attempted to speak distinctly. Involuntarily my 
voice trembled with the cold, so that it was scarcely intelligible. After 
numerous attempts to speak, as we sat wrapped up in a buffalo-skin, 
one hand engaged in driving a spirited steed whose rapid steps sent a 
shower of fine snow in our faces, as we glided over the path, that glis¬ 
tened in the light of a full moon; with one arm encircling her waist, I 
found that the question would n’t pop ; and with an extra kiss, more 
than ordinarily emphatic, I concluded to wait till we were again seated 
on the old settle before the fire. It was three o’clock when I left her 
at her father’s door. 

Delays are dangerous. In consequence of sickness in some branch of 
the family, I had no opportunity to press the matter, or my dear Elvira 
either, before my return to the University. But I promised speedily to 

ride to Danby and see her, or to C-, where she was to make a visit. 

But we never again met. A single mpnth only after my departure, she 
was married to a man that she had never seen at that time — a travel¬ 
ling portrait-painter. My last accounts of her were that she had four¬ 
teen children and good prospects in the future. Fortunately it is not 
my bread and butter that fills their mouths. 

On a fiery July day, when the thermometer — who is either of a very 
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mercurial temperament or of a spirited disposition — gets high early in 
the morning, and in the warmth of his passion rages through the nine¬ 
ties, and is meditating suicide by dashing his head in pieces, sometimes 
very unexpectedly he finds himself cooled down from blood-heat to tem¬ 
perate and bordering upon freezing. Those who have been in love, and, 
as I have described, like parching com upon the furnace, all ready to 
pop, can understand the sensation without this simile, and can ‘ phansy 
my pheelinks.’ Time alone can console me for such a misfortune. 

When the direful cholera is swinging his death-scythe through our 
midst, and leaving heaps of the slain in his dreadful swarth, how much 
consolation do we obtain from the wise opinions of the learned faculty, 
that the disease is not contagious, but epidemic ? One would suppose, 
from the previous narration, that I should in future have kept out of the 
way of further attacks of love-sickness. But what was the use when 
the thing was not ‘ catching/ if I was ‘ pre-disposed ? ’ It was endemic 
where I was, be I where I might. I took it epidemically and sporadi¬ 
cally. I had it by vaccination and innoculation, and the 4 natural way.’ 
Like the fever-and-ague of the West, it seemed to stay in my system. 
It was not unlike this disease in some other respects, for there was a hot 
stage and a subsequent cold one, then a space of apparent health; 
these identical forms, after the interval, going on just the same. 

It was many years anterior to what we have written, when a country 
school-boy, that the fever first set my heart burning. There appeared 
one summer Sunday mom a new face in the church : a straw-hat and 
blue ribbons and brown lustrous curls, hanging below and half-hiding 
the back. It was all that appeared above the pew-top. ‘ Do, me, sol! ’ 
uttered the chorister through his nasal organ, as a starting-pitch for the 
choir, and up rose the entire audience and 4 faced the music/ including 
the stranger in the straw-hat. Not even the thought of her moist, 
clammy, cold hand, or the fact that she did say No, finally, can prevent 
my thinking with interest upon that charming youthful face. Scarcely 
sixteen, she was a woman in appearance and in feeling. Her eye was 
like the morning dew-drop as first kissed by the rising sun, so pure and 
resplendently flashing under its deeply-fringed lid. They were the 
antipodes of Lethe’s waters; for who once bathed in their radiance 
never forgot. She was one * where every god had seemed to set his seal 
to give assurance of a perfect woman.’ 

Time, that brought acquaintance and admiration of the person, but 
led the way to respect for abilities and honor for the character. I loved 
her; yes, I believe I did love her. I do n’t believe that love is catch¬ 
ing, for if so, why didn’t she take it, too ? But I let concealment- 

Well, if I let it then, I will let it alone now. If she was young, she 
was not so young as I, though she numbered fewer years. 

Time sped, and after getting over the * chills ’ of my Elvira fever, 
and being determined to have a wife, if I took my friends, and thinking 
over among my acquaintance for the most fitting one, I remembered one 
never forgotten, whom I had not seen for many years. Forsan et haec 
olim meminisse juvabit. This slight imprudence brought on the fever 
anew, and I determined to see her again; and the next day posted off 
to the neighboring city. It was evening when I approached her house. 
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I bad previously bad a fine dinner at the T-House, the first veni¬ 

son of the season. I saw a lady enter a coach. Conjecturing that it 
was she, I determined to follow it, which I did, to the theatre. I was 
not mistaken. She was accompanied by a man of some fifty years, 
who had recently brought back his yellow skin from the Indies. 
Melinda Frances must have been thirty. She still wore her curled hair 
‘ down her back/ and her beauty seemed not to have lost by time, She 
did not notice me; perhaps knew me not, for time had turned the 
smooth-cheeked boy into a man. Inquiries elicited that, though having 
refused many offers, she was still single, but that the yellow man was 
an old admirer and a present suitor. 

When a boy, and about to receive a whipping, I once placed a book 
under my jacket, and another somewhat lower, which had a marvel¬ 
lous effect in giving me fortitude sufficient to bear the castigation in a 
becoming manner. On this occasion, remembering the old dodge, I 
determined to try the same, and to receive the blow, if it came, miti¬ 
gated by the medium of Uncle Sam. I therefore immediately returned 
home, and in a letter of some length introduced my business in a 
speedy manner ; told her the duration of the incubation of my love ; 
reminded her that we neither were as young as we once were ; my 
business prospects — first-rate on paper; said not a word of her bank- 
director papa ; begged for a speedy answer, and posted it. I have now 
before me the hurried copy, scarcely legible. How my heart beats at 
the perusal! The hopes then burning, the fears long .since realized — 
why is my breathing now restrained, unless I did love her ? 

She was no coquette, but her answer was ambiguous, at least I so 
conceived it, and like a drowning man, I jumped at a straw. Her 
second answer I thought laughed at my eagerness. Still she com¬ 
menced, ‘ My Dear-/ Cruel thoughtlessness ! After the lapse of 

so many years, that word still looks Tantalus-like. Two daintily- 
written notes of three or four pages! Why were not some of the words 
spelt incorrectly, or even a blot or erasure, that I might think, per¬ 
chance, my judgment was deceived in her! She should not have writ¬ 
ten a line, far less, as she did. She should have told her cook, with 
hands reeking with onions, to inclose in a yellow envelope the word No, 
tom from a newspaper with ragged edges, sealed with a villainous black 
wafer, half-gushing from under the edge, that not an idea of her might 
remain to gall a sensitive heart. 

In my heart are two shrines for female sainthood. In one is niched 
the ever-dear image of her that bore me,- who solaced my youthful 
griefs; but who, alas! could not receive the confidences of manhood in 
her heavenly resting-place. In the other stands the sanctified image of 
my love, dead to me, though she still walks the world, embalmed in my 
memory, gamered-up as a type of female loveliness and excellence — 
the impersonation of purity and — who dares call her an old maid in 
my hearing ? 

To solace my griefs, I visited the Old World, and spent a winter in 
Paris. I had rooms with a milliner; please ask no questions. One 
day she said that a lady-customer had informed her that a friend pur¬ 
posed giving a party in a few days, but that, being short of gentlemen, 
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had requested her to invite six; hut alas! she knew almost none, and 
inquired of my hostess if she could assist her. The reply was that she 
had a young American; that was I. ‘ Delightful l Foreigners are so 
distingue.' 

‘ Yes, and he makes such charming mistakes. Last week, he told 
the servant to wash his tiroirs , meaning his cale$ons , and in conse¬ 
quence had his bureau-drawers washed, instead of his articles of cloth¬ 
ing ! Ha! ha! And when I was ill, on the night of Mdme. B.’s party, 
with the head-ache, and could not go, when he entered, on the inquiry, 
naturally enough, where I was, don’t you think he said, ‘ Mdlle. est 

aecouchJee ,’ meaning, poor fellow, to say, Mdlle. est coucMe. Mr. G- 

inquired whether it was a boy or a girl! ’ 

‘ Oh! do ask him. He is just the person ; he will make such sport.’ 

Thus was I invited to the party of Madame T-. There was 

some little manoeuvring Necessary. I was requested to invite some of 
my countrymen, which I did. The evening previous to the party, 

Monsieur X-, the husband of my hostess’s customer, called and 

was introduced to me, and I then went with him to his house and was 
introduced to his wife ; and the next evening I went with my friends 

to the party, and was presented to Madame T-; then presented 

my friends, and we sat down upon a sofa together. All were engaged 
in dancing, and not a lady was left. Soon a dame of nearly forty, in 
gorgeous attire, entered, and took a vacant seat by my side. In a few 
moments I had asked her to dance the next polka with me, was 
accepted, and, winking to my friends, moved away. Taking the hint, 
in a similar manner one after another repeated the exercise ; and the 
lady, in less than as many minutes, found herself engaged for the four 
next dances. Who she was, we knew not, and she knew as little of 
us. We had, it seemed, been introduced pretty thoroughly at first, so 
needed no subsequent ones. Well, the dances were danced, and we saw 
no more of the lady. A week after, I and one friend only received a 
written invitation to a party on the Boulevard Possonaire ; went, and 
found it was our dancer of the previous evening. She introduced to 
me her daughter of eighteen years ; by all odds the prettiest girl I had 
seen in Paris, and during the evening, I danced three or four times with 
her. A few days after, how was I astonished to receive a formal offer 
of the hand of Mdlle. Eugenie T-, only a fortnight out of the con¬ 

vent, where her youth had been spent, and a dowry of two hundred 
thousand francs. She was the beauty of the ball, the daughter of the 
owner of a celebrated caf6 restaurant, well known in that locality. 
But my destiny was not yet accomplished. 

One good effect resulted. A semi-oblivion shrouded my past griefs, 
and I found that foreign air was no longer necessary as a stimulus for 
a mind diseased. Soon after I seemed to be running the gauntlet through 
rows of ladies, each ith some potent charm raised in a threatening 
attitude against my heart. Every one seemed armed, and those with¬ 
out the natural armament spoken of appeared in the ranks with bor¬ 
rowed locks, teeth, and other articles, to appear equipped as the law 
directs. The most formidable were a California widow, and a lady 
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with a husband languishing in a consumption. ‘ Hedging ’ in matrimony 
seems rather small business. 

Having gone so long unscathed by any death-dealing ball — the 
flesh-wounds of former encounters being healed — it came at last. Lis¬ 
ten to my sad narrative : 

It was a ball, sure enough, given in celebration of the finishing of 
the education of sundry and divers young ladies, who at that time were 
let loose upon the troubled world, after having for a longer or a shorter 
term of years daily ridden in a collecting and distributing omnibus from 

the residences of their respective parents to the house of Mme.-, 

extra finisher and clear-starcher of young ladies. (The publisher re¬ 
spectfully states that the name and address of any respectable estab¬ 
lishment will be here inserted in subsequent editions, for the sum of five 
dollars per line for each edition, and an explanatory and inflammatory 
foot-note appended, of any reasonable length, for the farther sum of 
twenty-five dollars. 

I always looked upon balls as a sort of bazar, where were collected 
a great variety of marriageable wares — sometimes indeed present par¬ 
ticiples worn — where every article was held up to view in the best 
attitude, and in its most appropriate light. I had long known the 
tricks of jockeys, and preferred to see my animal before being harnessed, 
unchecked and uncurled, where Nature might show itself, rather than 
when led out by a knowing one, and ‘ put through its paces ’ in an art¬ 
istic manner. The reader will pardon my comparison, induced by an 
up-town aristocracy, ex-green-grocer lady’s expressive nomenclature of 
her daughter after the latest French classification, founded on the fact 
of a week’s stopping at Meurice’s, in Paris, during their six weeks’ tour 
in France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and England. If 
she had not designated her child as a ‘ bel-le fil-le ’ in her attempts at 
affiliation, my simile would never have existed. 

I have arrived at this late period in my adventures without giving 
you any description of myself, which very satisfactorily proves of how 
little importance it is ; but one particular is absolutely necessary to be 
told. My inches number, including boot-heels, exactly sixty-three and 
seven-eighths. Well, at this party, my quizzical friend P-mali¬ 

ciously introduced me to Miss Bertha Maiden, whose conglutinated 
inches, without boot-heels, not then fashionable, were in the aggregate 
seventy-two and a fraction. Miss Bertha was in other respects 
a slim individual, dressed in a tight-fitting black velvet. Her face was 
rather pretty, of the petite order. At a ball, one must dance, and, in 
consequence, I invited her to join in the polka, and away hopped sixty- 
two and seven-eighths inches in tow of seventy-two inches; and that is 
the long and the short of the story, as far as that evening was con¬ 
cerned, save and except the laugh of P-and other friends at my 

expense, and an introduction to Augusta, Bertha’s smaller sister, whose 
intelligent countenance, radiant with excitement, had drawn my atten¬ 
tion during the whole of the previous evening. Augusta possessed 
grace and beauty of that Oriental type supposed to be almost fabulous, 
which is pictured as characterizing the daughters of the East. Such 
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glorious dark eyes, softly beaming from between her long curving lash, 
beneath a brow like ivory ! This was the charm conspicuous in the 
constellation that conspired to make up the entity. We danced more 
than once, and parted. Some months after we again met. There was 
that same sweetness of expression that so pleased me, but I thought 
there was a look of weakness in it! Her conversation was not suffi¬ 
ciently free to give me an idea of her mind. 

I called to see her. The tall sister I found was ‘ spoken for; ’ but so 
many beaux thronged the house, that I never once got an opportunity to 
peep behind the curtain of reserve that concealed her inner self from 
my gaze. 

One scorching day, in the course of the succeeding summer, I sat, 
endeavoring to think of some effectual way of forgetting the heat, and 
finally concluded to write a note to Augusta, and blame her for not 
attending church the last Sabbath afternoon, as she had agreed, not¬ 
withstanding the thunder-shower. I thought that I would, by a long 
prelude, cause her to wonder what the letter was about, till the closing 
sentence or a subsequent postscript might unfold the mystery. As you 
will see, the latter was forgotten, and the letter which eventuated was 
as follows: 

‘Monday morning , July 28. 

‘ My Dear Miss A-: It is pretty well, is it not, to commence 

with an impertinence ? But the thing is done, and now I ’ll stick to it. 
I ’ll profess Quakerism ; for they, the Friends, are allowed to do what 
they please, say what they wish, with the sole penalty of adhering to 

it. This I am willing to do. So-just to prove that I ain’t afraid, 

I ’ll repeat. My dear Augusta : I commenced this note with the inten¬ 
tion (I presume you know very well with what intention, and if you 
do n’t, you must be well tired out in waiting ‘ for to disciver ’ what my 
intentions are, especially when it is a matter of some doubt how many 
pages more it will be necessary to read before coming to the point. 
Some say that delays are dangerous, and others that-but no mat¬ 

ter ; you ’ll find it all in the Proverbs of Solomon, or somewhere else. 
Why, therefore, should I be spending the time in writing you what you 
either already know, or do n’t wish to learn, evinced by your not hav¬ 
ing searched where you might have found it all, and probably much 
more ? ’ 

‘ Let’s commence again, now, all fair. My dear Miss Augusta, do n’t 
be in a fluster, that I had the intention, as I Ve already made mention, 
to tell you the why— and I came very nigh letting the thing out, when 
I first set about mending my pen ; and idler that, when I stuck it in 
the ink, and thought for to think. 

* 1 Now, surely, was ever a fellow so vexed in his life, 

Except with that horrible person what’s called a wife ? 

I Ve had the thing twice on my tongue all ready to pop out, 

But it’s down the wrong way and never has got out/ 

‘ Now I beseech you, dear lady, by all the things that were ever 
beseeched by, do n’t be in a passion. Keep cool, if the thermometer 
is at eighty. ‘ Do n’t let your angry passions rise : my little hands ’ are 

VOL. xliv. 38 
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busy writing something which you can scarcely read with your eyes. 
However, I ’ll try again, and have a fair page for a fairy person to«— 
what ? Here goes : ‘A fair field and no favors,’ 

‘ My dear Miss Augusta: 

‘There, that looks well; something like a commencement, only I 
do n’t quite like the name. The Augusta is very fine, but the handle 
to it — Miss — decidedly in bad taste. Fortunately, every thing in 
this world is transitory, and this mundane sphere must pass away, and 
what I object to is changeable. 

‘ 'Well, that is all true, now that—now that I think of it. 

‘ But one does not generally put on one coat over another, and there 
is a time when having taken off the old, one stands undecided — that 

is, if the poor devil has more than one— which to choose, the black or 
the gray. 

‘ If we should act thus with this name of yours, should take off the 
great-coat, the jacket, and let it stand, so to speak — and I desire above 
all things to be delicate, and modest, and decorous, and polite, and cor¬ 
rect, and -but, as one cannot get half what they wish, it’s no use 

saying more than half; and therefore I ’ll return to the third line hack, 
the one under my finger. 

‘ Having taken off the outer garments, we ’ll come back to what has 
before been ‘ hidden, but now revealed,’ and the name stands out in its 
shirt-sleeves; and now I think I’ve really got a-going. Here is 
the result of our disrobing and unveloping. My dear Augusta: Even 
now this does not seem right. As a man of conscience and probity, I 
can’t go on in error, at least in uncertainty. That adjective-pro- 
noun? The laws of meum and tuum were made long befpre those of 
Lycurgus or Moses, and there is such a thing as stealing! 

‘ Now this sheet is not half large enough for me to say how glad I 
should be to be able to say ‘ My ——,’ and therefore I wo n’t try to say 

it. One should stick to the truth. ‘What a pity this‘My ’ was n’t 

truth ! The adhesion would be- 

‘ It is not yet known how much ozone there is in the atmosphere; and 
yet it is known to exist in it. Now, till that question is settled, how 
can you expect me to say, ignorant as I am, whether adhesion is part 
of me, or in me, or around me, or of which I am in any way possessed; 
how can you expect me to say how much I have ? It is evidently ab¬ 
surd ; therefore I ’ll go on with all the truth I can muster, and with all 
sincerity. 

‘ Dear Augusta : (that’s correct:) 

‘ When I commenced, I thought, or really had something to say to 
to you. Whether I’ve said it I know not, but I am very certain that I 
have no room to say any thing more, and scarcely that, squeezed down 
as I am in a comer. Still, I can yet say that, hot as it is, I am truly 
your friend.’ 

This letter was considered, as events and time have shown, to have 
a rather dubious signification, though I had written more as a matter 
of sport than any thing else; certainly with no especial design of an 
amatory character. 
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A week elapsed before it was determined in what manner it should 
be received, and then it was resolved to meet innuendo by innuendo, and 
what was dubious by what was equally doubtful. You shall see the 
result in the following letter : 

'Monday morning , Aug. 2a 

4 My dear Friend : Da 1 presume ? I think not; for have I not 
your warrant that such you are, or at least were ? But then the tem¬ 
perature was some degrees warmer than at present, and may not the 
ardor of your friendship have abated proportionally? But I will not 
think so. I will not judge your friendship thermometrically, for then — 
oh! how I should dread winter? Zero! — terrible! It gives me a 
chill to think of it, and so I will dismiss it; for I was ever averse to 
frosty weather, frosty people, or frost in any thing excepting cream; 
that being the only frozen substance I ever found at all tolerable, owing 
probably to its unsubstantial quality or quantity, I don’t know which; 
but still, rather more I presume from its dissoluble properties, it being 
the only thing that ever had the grace to melt in my presence. 

4 But I believe I am digressing, and I fear I have receded too far from 
my subject—that is, if I had one — ever to overtake it. But no matter. 
I think it was a cold one : it must have been friendship. Whew ! it 
has almost frozen my fingers while writing it; and so I shall let it 
alone until it thaws ; and, although sometimes 4 delays are dangerous, 9 
I do n’t intend to wait till it all evaporates, but obtain the essence if 
possible before exhaling, and by some alchemical process of distillation, 
to extract — what ? Ah! the spirits! — of what ? the spirits of friend¬ 
ship ? Why, who ever heard of such a thing ? I must be getting 
transcendental, or else really spiritual, so I will leave it awhile prepar¬ 
atory to its transmutation. 

4 1 have an idea that when I commenced scribbling I had a question 
to ask, and think it was this : What penalty, Doctor, do you think a 
physician would merit who, calling upon a person unsolicited, finding 
him apparently satisfied of the healthy state of each limb, and also 
confident that not more than the ordinary complement has fallen to his 
lot, and of which the physician is also cognizable; and yet who, with¬ 
out so much as asking leave, ruthlessly proceeds to lop off each mem¬ 
ber, until the poor trunk is left unsupported ; merely because, forsooth, 
they did not please his fastidious fancy, and that too without the power 
or will even of substituting others ? Why, I think it, and so must you, 
the most wanton piece of barbarity ever heard of. And yet, can you 
believe it possible that in this civilized country there is a physician (one, 
too, who professes to be my friend) that has been guilty of a parallel 
cruelty to me ? Though I must confess the injury to be a nominal one, 
yet in this instance it is none the less real for that, or less culpable 
either; inasmuch as he has had the inhumanity to sever the most im¬ 
portant, and distinguishing, and indispensable appendix to my name, 
because he did not like it; thus leaving me, comparatively, as badly 
off* as that mutilated patient, with but this insignificant appellation — 
Augusta. Too bad, is it not ? 

4 But I am determined to have the wrong redressed, and, in lieu, have 
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one I fancy more, or else regain the one I have lost, which, in candor, 
will most probably to . Your friend still 

‘Always remain, Maiden .* 

This is an answer, dear reader, that jumped with my fancy, and I 
jumped with joy on its reception. . Surely that girl is worth blowing. 
There is something there not every day seen — wit as well as beauty ! 
She is fully up to the mark. Handles the pen in a masterly manner. 
I was always partial to beautiful chirography, especially of a feminine 
stamp. And here, too, were graceful sentences, choice words, ai}d 
pretty conceits. Such skillful parries, dexterous lunges, yet still keep¬ 
ing herself well in guard. 1 must acknowledge myself hit. Cupid, 
you scamp! you showed but the feather of your dart and kept concealed 
its barbed point. 

I never saw any weakness of mind in that face after this letter. Per¬ 
fect symmetry gives this idea. The strength of the leopard is forgotten 
when noticing his graceful outline and easy carriage. 

As may be imagined, I speedily answered the above epistle; but the 
sentiments which animated me when writing it were far different from 
those which 1 had felt when, as a relief from ennui , I had concocted 
the former. Several passages might now be omitted could they be 
spared without marring. 

i S«pUmber a 

‘ Dear Augusta : Certainly I am not already in error. No! That 
was definitely settled in your — no, my last. Therefore I may go on 
without any hesitation. Hut why go on ? What more is to be said ? 
These two words seem to sum up the whole matter. Yet there is a vote 
of thanks due for a most dainty and delectable epistle that came with 
‘ great speed ’ to my dwelling, or perhaps, which may be in better taste, 
an expression of the sentiments which its reception created. But why 
attempt that which is sure to prove a failure ? Better far talk of- 

‘ The very little one consults the happiness of one’s friends or associ¬ 
ates ! This would be made manifest to you could you hear the ear¬ 
piercing voice which for several days has been exercised in a neighbor¬ 
ing house upon poor Casta Diva. But this is a Bin of commission. 
One of neglect could be adduced, if necessary, in the neglect to inform 
a friend of any ‘ happy event ’ that was about to occur,* and thus de¬ 
priving one of the pleasure of witnessing it. Do you like wedding- 
cake ? 

‘ But for something a trifle serious. I have spent some of my leisure 
in reading Macaulay’s History, about which such an ado is just now 
being made. It is truly quite interesting. It seems to be a tale 
* founded on fact; ’ any thing rather than a stupid history such as we 
have been made to believe by all works anterior to this that such com¬ 
pilations must be. It only proves one thing, one that I have vainly 
endeavored to make my friends believe, but one which the world is 
beginning now to credit, namely, that dullness and stupidity are not 


* The private marriage of her sister Bxbtha. 
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requisites for or indicative of wisdom. Perhaps you may have seen a 
newspaper paragraph which states, the gravest bird was an owl, and 
the most sedate animal an ass. If you have n’t, you may; if you do n’t, 
it’s no matter; if you did — then what ? 

‘ A pretty character Macaulay gives to the great men of olden time. 
According to him, there is not one, scarcely, that is not execrable; 
even poor Penn is made out to he a worldling and a man devoid of 
principles. This is posthumous reputation — that which so many seek 
for, and ardently aspire to. The Lord deliver us from it! I should 
he glad to compromise, to have a little expectation while living, and to 
be forgotten before the grass grows green over my head. 

‘ How illy an historian is able to judge the characters of the great 
personages in life’s drama! Certain wrong acts — as events have 
shown them to have been — have been committed by a person, and the 
writer at once makes the reputation of the doer for eternity. Hence¬ 
forth his character is infamous. The writer can see only the event and 
its consequences, but the intention, which is the only proof of the moral 
character, is hidden. 

‘ Now, the point of all this tirade about history, and great men, and 
writers, is this — if you don’t see the relation, I exceedingly regret it — 
that the intention is to be looked at in all things, and actions should 
be judged by them only. You should first find out my intentions — to 
make the matter personal — I trust I do n’t make it imp-personal — 
and then you can judge. Now, my intentions were, when I sat down to 
write this note, to make it interesting; whether it is so or not, should be 
judged by those intentions. You understand the * p’int,’ if you do n’t 
appreciate the logic ? (Turn over.) 

* ‘ Turn-overs,’ when stuffed with apple, used to be considered quite 
good to my boyish taste, but I am afraid that a more critical taste will 
find them otherwise. 

‘ I have arrived at the last page, and am well cramped up for room, 
as you see, and have not succeeded in seizing upon—was it the real¬ 
ity or the idea ? — the ‘ spirits of friendship’ which you forwarded in 
yours. I am really afraid that, from its exceedingly volatile character, 
it may entirely escape me ! This is the more probable as it is com¬ 
posed of such subtle qualities, that one might possess it, and be ignor¬ 
ant not only of its value, but even of his good [fortune itself. I am 
inclined to think that it is but another name for ozone, though I never 
heard of any one’s dying in consequence ; not even Damon or Pythias, 
who are said to have taken it the same way. I am tempted to believe 
that it is only a ghost in which school-girls are apt to trust, but which, 
when older, is perceived to be a mere delusion. It is a mere shadow; 
well, if it is a shadow, it is reasonable to suppose that there is m 
substance which causes it. True, there is that difficulty against th* 
supposition. No; I have it. The country is safe! Friendship il 
the shadow of Love. The spirit of Friendship must be Love itself; 
the only spirit connected therewith; an ardent spirit that stupefies the 
head and warms the heart. Shadows are cold, and no wonder your 
fingers are chilled. But you are not the first, that neglecting the sub¬ 
stance, has sought the shadow. Now, I trust that you will learn by 
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experience, and will now mind what you take hold of; so do n't bum 
your fingers. 

* You know how fond people are of giving advice! Iam so delighted 
at having the opportunity, that with it I must leave off. I might give 
you as another reason, that the lady who informed me that it was time 
to go, might also say it was time to stop. 

‘ Truly your friend.* 

This was considered, as I afterward learnt, to he pushing the matter 
a little too far, and no response followed. Several weeks elapsed with¬ 
out reply or any allusion made to the existence of any correspondence 
between us, although we frequently met. At the end of that period, 
an invitation from Augusta to join some friends upon a party of 
pleasure, gave an opportunity to her for an allusion to the still unan¬ 
swered note. 

From this period we were upon terms of intimacy; scarcely an 
evening hut found us together, and time showed new charms and new 
excellencies. I never lost the impression that these early letters made. 
The ability that was so evident in them, I considered far more valuable 
than the acknowledged channs which had rendered their fair possessor 
a belle of the ward in which she dwelt. 

Semi-weekly visits were interspersed with day engagements, and 
rapidly growing more and more protracted. 

One evening a young man — certainly not very old—might have 
been seen about one o’clock, standing on the comer of a street in this 
city, engaged in writing by the dim flicker of a street-lamp. If one 
looked over his shoulder, he might read, if the writing was legible, the 
following lines: 

1 The word is spoken. Now for ever, 

Ever to my heart she’s bound ; 

And naught can come on earth to sever, 

The chain so strongly thrown around. 

* And rolling years shall come to test 

The bonds thus forged on high; 

But Time shall only find them blest, 

And harmless pass them by. 

* From Friendship’s sterling ore, 

That precious chain was riven; 

True Merit formed the links; 

Love rivets them in heaven.’ 

I can testify that this young man arrived home safe that night, doubt 
it who may. 

A few months elapsed, and if our love did not grow warmer, the 
weather did. I have a dim remembrance of a few friends collected in 
a parlor, a few tears, and cake, and wine, and a minister; a short 
silence; the corns impressed by the light patent-leather, seemed to 
throb audibly; then we were put into a carriage and hustled out of 
the city, The thermometer during the week following, was not for a 
moment lower than ninety-five, and soared even to one hundred and 
two. I do not know that there is any thing interesting in this, but I 
mention it. 
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Years have passed away; I have written no more poetry; even this 
has been so long written, that till this last postscript, the pale ink will 
scarcely permit it to he read: my epistolary communications are 
principally confined to transmitting my yearly hills. In fact, I think 
you would scarcely know your young doctor of so many years ago; hut 
if you will come and see me, I will show you my babies; one has 
just put his finger in my inkstand. 

The aphorism with which this narrative is commenced, I have 
found to be true. The reason is, that a wife and family is a balance- 
wheel, restraining the impetuosity of youth, preventing excesses, and 
enabling the force of manhood to be directed to some useful result. 
To a physician, matrimony is particularly essential to success. It 
keeps him where a doctor should always be found — at home. A . K . o. 


TO THE MEMORY OP A SAILOR. 

At last thou ’st found a haven. Many a year 
Has passed since first thy venturing foot-steps trod 
The stately vessel’s deck, and thy blue eye 
Looked with a sailor’s love on rope and spar, 

And in the gush of boyhood’s mantling pride 
Thou call’dst the Bafely-bulwarked craft thy home, 

And smiled with joy to see the crested wave 
Come bounding wildly o’er yon dreary waste, 

And melt in foam at thy good vessel’s side. 

And thus, too, hast thou dared life’s troubled sea, 

And breakers dashed around thee. Once’t was smooth, 

And summer suns and summer gales, as soft 
As the bright seraphs’ whispers, warmed and fanned 
Thy early venture on Life’s changing wave; 

And the good angel of a sister’s love 
Did pilot’s duty, and a mother’s prayers, 

Like the frail helm, unseen, but not unfelt, 

At danger’s menace turned the trembling craft, 

And fixed its course again ‘ a-port ’ toward heaven. 

There hast thou moored at last. Its cloudless skies 
And gales of balm celestial thine. How strange, 

Athwart Life’s varying tide to turn him back, 

And learn the guiding of the unseen Hand, 

That leads Life’s voyager safe into port — 

To own th’ Unerring pilot. 

Pare thee well! 

And she who struggled ’gainst the tide with thee; 

And dear ones, whose young lips have barely kissed 
Life’s changeful ripples; they who shared with thee 
A sailor’s trials; we who mourn a Mend 
Called to that vast unknown that all must tread; 

When the last sands shall sink beneath our feet, 

Oh! may our trembling hope be anchored then 
Upon the Rock of Ages ! Fare thee well! 

Bstjhlo, (AT F.,) January 22,1854. & 


* Lake Erik. 
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LINES 

RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO A FBIBND. 

’Twas in the evening of the year, 

When the wood-ivy glimmered red, 

And listening hearts might almost hear 
What Silence said. 

’T was in the evening of the day, 

When the warm earth and sky were blent. 

And gentle breezes died away 
Along the firmament: 

Beside a river’s bank I mused, 

My heart was like the dreary shore; 

Was like the stream that shore refused, 

That loved no more. 

’T is true that here and there a beam 
From some cold star came glittering forth, 

And gemmed the strand and gemmed the stream, 
But cold and little worth. 

Ah! had some breeze but waved its wand, 

But touched the river’s torpid tide, 

Perchance that lone, indifferent strand 
Had kissed its bride. 

The silent shore, the silent river, 

Like unmoved hearts, lay calmly there; 

While in the sky there lived as ever 
The beating pulse, the quickening air; 

The quickening air, that could inspire 
The mute and moveless tide again, 

And stir those cold sands with a fire 
Like lava rain. 


Cold as that shore, cold as that wave, 

I wandered in the breezeless night, 
When Memory’s ghost, as from a grave, 
Came clothed in light. 

I thought of thee, long absent, lost, 

Lost in the dim and silent years; 

And only seen but through the frost, 

The mist-frost of my tears. 

The air that stirs, the air that breathes, 
O’er earth, from heaven’s eternal shrine, 
Had stirred amid love’s withering wreath, 
And love was mine. 

No more by that still stream I mused; 

No more with pulseless heart I strove 
To win the love that life refused, 

For God had given love. 


H. J. Brent. 
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A SECOND CHAPTER ON LAUGHTER. 


BT CHARLES A. HUNtiSR. 


Cicero, in his splendid dialogues concerning oratory, makes this 
remark: ‘ Laughter, what it may he, how caused, where it is, whence 
it springs and so suddenly breaks out that, though desirous, we are 
unable to restrain it, and in what manner it at the same time doth possess 
the sides, mouth, veins, countenance, eyes, let Democritus determine; 
for it doth not pertain to this discourse; and even if it did, I am not 
ashamed to confess my ignorance, since even those do not know who 
profess to' If the words of the orator and philosopher are to be 
heeded, then is all investigation upon this subject useless, since the 
ancients before him had given it much consideration, and had arrived to 
no conclusion which to his mind was definite. Yet even in these few 
lines he seems to throw some light upon the subject; for he recognizes 
its power ; he acknowledges our inability to restrain it; and notes its 
involuntary spring. In fact, he has given us the best description of 
laughter we have, while affecting to dispose of it by pleading its foreign¬ 
ness to the matter then in hand. Laughter is a mystery which time 
and its temporals have not been able to solve. The philosopher of 
Malmesbury, in reality, has made a most shabby confession of his con¬ 
fusion in regard to the subject, which compares very unfavorably with 
the manly avowal of ignorance by Tully. However, his reasoning is 
curious, and withal a little amusing. He says : 

‘ There is a passion that hath no name; but the sign of it is that 
distortion of the countenance which we call laughter, which is always 
joy ; but what joy, what we think, and wherein we triumph when we 
laugh, is not hitherto disclosed by any . That it consisteth in wit, or as 
they call it in the jest, experience confuteth; for men laugh at mis¬ 
chances and indecencies, wherein there lieth no wit or jest at all. And 
forasmuch as the same is no more ridiculous when it groweth stale or 
usual, whatsoever it be that moveth laughter, it must be new and 
unexpected . Men laugh often (especially such as are greedy of applause 
from every thing they do well) at their own actions, performed never so 
little beyond their own expectations, as also at their own jest; and in 
this case it is manifest that the passion of laughter' proceedeth from a 
sudden conception of ability in himself that laugheth. Also, men 
laugh at the infirmities of others, by comparison wherewith their own 
abilities are set off and illustrated. Also, men laugh at jests, the wit 
whereof always consisteth in the elegant discovering and conveying to 
our minds some absurdity of another ; and in this case the passion of 
laughter proceeded from the sudden imagination of our, own odds and 
eminency; for what is else the recommending of ourselves to our own 
good opinion, by comparison with another man’s infirmity or absurdity! 
For when a jest is broken upon ourselves, or friends, of whose dishonor 
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we participate? we never laugh thereat. I may therefore conclude that 
the passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden glory, arising from 
some sudden conception of some eminence in ourselves , by comparison 
with the infirmities of others, or with our own formerly; for men laugh 
at the follies of themselves past, when they come suddenly to remem¬ 
brance, except they bring with them any present dishonor. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that men take heinously to be laughed at or derided ; 
that is, triumphed over . Laughing without offence must be at absurd¬ 
ities and infirmities abstracted from persons, and when all the company 
may laugh together ; for laughing to one’s self putteth all the rest into 
jealousy and examination of themselves. Beside, it ib glory, and an 
argument of little worth, to think the infirmity bf another sufficient 
matter for his triumph.’ 

We have not introduced this for the purpose bf attacking the reason¬ 
ing bf so great a champion of the intellect as Hobbes; for we have 
nothing to do with the matter of definition, having disposed of that in 
our former paper. But we have given a place to it, for the purpose of 
showing what queer ideas of laughter were entertained by that mighty 
supporter of the selfish system of philosophy. What a poverty of argu¬ 
ment and invention Sir Thomas has displayed, becomes very apparent 
when we consider that if his definition be correct, those denominated in 
our former article as those Who do laugh, would be very proud and 
haughty ; and those who laugh without cause Would be the most over¬ 
bearing and supercilious people in the world ; Whereas the former are 
universally acknowledged to be as free from those failings as it is pos¬ 
sible for mortals to be ; and the latter are directly the contrary, beyond 
ill controversy. Thisconception of eminence may sometimes be effi¬ 
cacious ; but but upon that laughter Which pride engenders! Like 
Falstaff’s ‘ honor,* we ’ll none of it! 

It is related that Parmemscus, a rich man of Metapontum, who had 
visited the cave of Trophbnras, Was deprived of the faculty of laughter. 
On consulting the oracle as to the means of recovering that inestimable 
treasure, he was told to return home to his mother, and Was assured 
that on doing bo a cute would be effected. Following implicitly this 
injunction, he reached both home and mother, but his disability con¬ 
tinued. Afterward, being in Delos, admiring the wonders it afforded, 
he entered the temple of Latonas, where he expected to see a splendid 
statue in honor of the mother of Apollo, in her own peculiar shrine. 
But instead of the rare sculpture he was prepared to admire, he beheld 
nothing but a rude and Shapeless wooden figure, at which sight he 
involuntarily burst but into a laugh, and continued to enjoy his lost 
faculty ever after. Through this legend, whether historical or symbolic, 
is shadowed forth Aristotle’s definition, which is, surprise at perceiving 
any thing out bf its usual place, When the unusualness is not accom¬ 
panied by a sense of serious danger. 

Coleridge, when he declared this definition to be ‘ as good as can be,* 
seems to have been remarking upon the elucidation and reasoning of 
Some person who had attempted to resolve laughter into an expression 
of contempt. That the wise take thiOjgs upon trust, is as true as that 
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the simple do, else the ‘ old man eloquent * * had not so unreservedly 
• t indorsed the stagyrite. That laughter may be caused by a surprise, ean- 
not be denied; but that the effect of every surprise, unaccompanied by 
danger, is laughter, is absurd. Thus the death of a friend could never 
surprise us into merriment, although such an event, however unlooked- 
for, should not make us at all apprehensive of serious danger. 

But our author of the‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and ‘ Christabel,’ in his 
‘ Talk ’ upon this subject, redeems himself nobly when he attempts to 
account for its physical cause. ‘ Laughter,* he says, ‘ is a convulsion of 
the nerves; and it seems as if nature cut short the rapid thrill of 
pleasure on the nerves by a sudden convulsion Of them, to prevent the 
sensation becoming painful? 

Hear also what Sir Thomas Brown hath to offer upon this same 
thing, wherein Coleridge is so happy. ‘ For,’ quoth our silver-tongued 
old Englishman, * the act of laughter, which is a sweet contraction of 
the*muscles of the face, and a pleasant agitation of the vocal organs, 
is not merely voluntary or within the jurisdiction of ourselves, but new 
or unexpected jocundities, which present themselves to any man in hiB 
life, at some time or other, will have activity enough to excitate the 
earthiest soul, and raise a smile from the most composed tempers.’ 

But we must bring these wanderings to a close. We have admitted 
them merely for the purpose of showing how great a mystery our Sub¬ 
ject is and hath been. How true, after all, was the remark of the 
Roman orator, that they know nothing about it who profess to! Philo¬ 
sophy, which has ‘ carried the line and rule to the utmost barriers of 
creation, and explored the principles by which all created matter is held 
together and exists,’ is yet at fault upon this subject. 

Yet laughter, though like our chiefest blessings, as life, Speech, reason, 
etc., may be inexplicable, is as conducive to the happiness of our 
race as any thing we can conceive of. Yea, laughter hath its uses, con¬ 
fers upon us benefits; and these uses, these benefits we will endeavor 
briefly to set out. 

In the cultivation of the good-will and affections of people, there iB 
not a more powerful assistant than this same ever-gracious and ready 
laughter. It matters not how frank, open-hearted, and generous — how 
gifted, how talented a person may be — however assiduous he may be to 
win his way into the esteem and regard of others; unless he can laugh, 
and laugh heartily, unless he possesses the power of agitating others as 
he does himself, his progress will be slow and toilsome : it may prove 
impossible. Nothing certainly is more forbidding than a frigid aspect. 
A solemn countenance is universally looked upon as the index of a 
morose disposition, and with great correctness. The world has judged; 
and this world is a pretty correct reasoner, which, though logicians 
* most powerfully and potently believe, yet hold it not honesty to have 
it thus set down.’ But with the laugh upon the lips, and the faculty 
of exciting it in others, the way of life is full of friends, ready and will¬ 
ing to grasp the proffered hand, and lead its possessor through the 
pleasant fields and along the slow streams of existence ; or, if it be his 

* Tm ‘old man eloquent 1 was originally applied to Cojubud€»; but by whom I have forgotte n . 
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desire, to urge and press him onward and upward to distinction. Nay, 
there is something so seductive in laughter, that we feel drawn, as it 
were, *by a magnetic influence toward him who has the power of creat¬ 
ing it in us, though he be destitute of other abilities, and devoid of 
those finer qualities and generous impulses which would, were they his, 

* grapple us to his soul with hooks of steel.* But let the person be ever 
so witty, * charm he never so wisely,* unless he himself laugh — unless 
his laughter be genuine and hearty — he shall exert himself in vain. 
Who ever laughed at the jocular attempts of a glum and strait-faced 
individual ? Truly did Charles Lamb say that* the severest exaction 
surely ever invented upon the self-denial of poor human nature was 
that of the popular fallacy that a man should not tough at his own 
jest,’ It must be apparent to every laugh-lover that the parent of this 
fallacy must have been some sour and crabbed old wise-acre, who never 
had said, and who never expected to say a witty thing in his life ; and 
who therefore .envied the person that could himself relish what had 
afforded joy and merriment to others. If he who must be the first to 
perceive the point of the jest, the ridiculousness of the remark, cannot 
laugh, should we expect others to do so ? Will they not defer to his 
superior advantages, to say nothing of his judgment of his own per¬ 
formance ? If a father loveth not his children, who shall care for them ? 
Must he not spread the contagion of his own mirth ? By preserving 
an unruffled front, we may look upon and admire the wit as we would 
a cold, keen, and polished sword ; but if such an one would have us 
esteem him as a man, let him wreathe his lips with smiles, and set us 
an example, as he gives us an occasion for laughter. 

The orator fully appreciates the benefits of laughter. Well he 
knows that by effecting it, he can conciliate his audience, however 
unfavorably it may be disposed toward him. He is well aware that 
after having put a person in good humor, (and this can only be done by 
raising laughter,) he is sure of the good-will and attention of such an 
one, and that he may talk to him as long as may be desired, by keep¬ 
ing up within his auditor that internal satisfaction, the provocation of 
laughter. The orator also makes use of ridicule for the purpose of 
exposing his adversary to laughter, sensible that if once the laugh be 
turned upon him, neither logic shall avail the vanquished opponent, nor 
eloquence, with all its blandishments, effectuate his end; for con¬ 
tempt is begotten in the mind of the most charitable for one that has 
become a target for the galling shafts of ridicule. As of the rhetori¬ 
cian, so of his rhetoric ; as of the logician, so of his logic ; as of the 
advocate, so of his cause ; their fates are indivisible. 

Should laughter be considered as a great instrument of civilization, 
some might be inclined to cry out, ‘ Nonsense! * But, my good Sir, it 
is so in very truth; and as such, it shall be discoursed upon. The 
savage is proverbially grave, and why? Manifestly because he is 
savage. He is also uncommunicative. Let education be brought to 
bear upon a horde of savages, and suppose each one still remains grave 
and uncommunicative, pray tell me how would the progress of the 
mind be observed ? — what approach would there be to civilization ? 
But perhaps this may be better illustrated by taking an enlightened 
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community, and supposing its members to be deprived of this faculty. 
Gravity necessarily makes men silent and reserved. Uneommunicat- 
iveness fosters selfishness, which feeds and ministers strength to the 
baser passions, which, being allowed to exert themselves without con¬ 
trol, brutalize man, and reduce him to absolute barbarism. Thus by 
what a regular gradation that society would descend into the gloom and 
horrors of savagery! Compare the nations of the East with those of 
the West, and mark the vast difference existing between them. The 
former are retrogressive — the latter progressive. The prevailing 
characteristic of the Orientalist is gravity. According to Montesquieu, 
there are families in Turkey wherein, from father to son, not one has 
laughed since the foundation of the monarchy. In that country, and 
also in Persia, friendship is almost unknown. Each seraglio is, so to 
speak, a nation by itself. Each family is isolated from others. Laugh¬ 
ter is a stranger. A feeble half-civilization, like the hectic flush on 
the cheek of the consumptive, announces the presence and inroads of 
decay. 

Laughter, considered in a moral point of view, is also a great bless¬ 
ing. If religion be permitted to operate upon the min d in such a man¬ 
ner that mirth is held in pious horror, then doth it become dark and 
gloomy. Solemn and austere, it hath no charms to attract the listless 
and unregenerate. In such garb it becomes the especial dislike of 
children; and they who, above all, should be won by its beauties — 
should learn to love it for the pleasures it affords— are, by its being 
thus presented to them, in their early years prejudiced against it, and 
ultimately confirmed in hostility to it. In such a state it goes drawl¬ 
ing and grovelling down into superstition, and from thence into atheism. 
That this is not mere fancy, but that it is plain, unglossed truth, is 
most emphatically attested in lands not far remote. In that portion 
of our own country where religion assumed its sternest frown and most 
sombre garments—where it was the rule by day and guide by night— 
founded by professors who for its untrammelled exercise had fled from 
oppression, and enforced by civil authority, even under its enlightening 
influences — in that land most fearfully did £ witchcraft celebrate pale 
Hecate’s offerings ’ — did intolerance find its most zealous advocates ; 
and there in later years has infidelity set up its altars, established its 
priesthood, and obtained its proselytes. It is not our province here to 
say how far laughter should be mingled with religion ; whether glad¬ 
ness should enter into the awful realities of life and death; but this is 
true, if we are at any time favorably impressed with our subject, it is 
'When we read of the Christian dying with the smile upon his lips ; it 
is when we behold upon the senseless features of the corpse the smile 
frozen for ever there; the last manifestation which the soul had made 
through the clay being one of ineffable joy and gladness. Then it 
is we think she of the sacred book said truly, ( God made me to 
laugh! ’ 

Socially, laughter is a great conservative. It is this which binds 
humanity together. It is the golden shower of the Danae-earth, in 
which all her joys are begotten. What worth the while would society 
afford if it were not for this faculty of expressing our satisfaction at 
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beholding familiar faces, and giving vent to the mirth which an inter¬ 
change of happy thoughts and fancies provokes! Think of a friendly 
gathering without laughter — a May without flowers — a summer 
without a sun! Think of the kindly greeting without the smile— 
society without laughter! Imagination cannot conjecture such a mon¬ 
strosity ! We might conjure up in fancy, perhaps, a world of strangers; 
but it would be a world devoid of all that is lovable in life — a vast 
charnel-house, peopled with skeletons. But the supremest benefit of 
laughter is displayed in the closer and dearer relations of life. This it 
is which unites household bands ; this it is which gives the hearth its 
charm, and makes the Are gleam warm and bright. Yea, the old home 
we were bom in is filled with laughter from cellar to garret. In every 
room old echoes for ever linger of old laughters which we loved. To 
be sure, there is no home but there are sorrows which may sanctify it; 
but it is not for the tears we have shed within the threshold that we 
adore it. God knows we have sufferings and griefs enough in the broad 
and garish light of the world, that home should not be endeared to us 
by afflictions and woes. No, it is for its joys and pleasures, not its sighs 
and sadness; its sun-shine, not its gloom; its laughter, not its sorrow, 
that we love it. Out upon your grave parents in the family circle! 
They freeze rapture in the fountain. Their children are not children. 
They are old as soon as out of the cradle; and when they*finally 
become men and women, like their parents, they are not men and 
women; they are mere entities. 

Having now, as we think, in this and the former paper shown the 
uses and benefits of laughter, it remains for us to fulfill the promise of 
further considering the subject, and to lay down certain precepts for 
the guidance and governance of such as would make themselves familiar 
with this ancient divinity. 

There is a certain propriety to be observed in the expression of our 
mirth and gladness. By this propriety iB signified that it is, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, proper to laugh unrestrainedly, that we may dis¬ 
play our merriment to the world; a distinction being made between the 
laugh manifest and the lauglj. concealed and internal. It is proper to 
laugh whenever we may do so without uselessly giving pain to our fel¬ 
lows, and without injuring a good cause. It is proper because it is our 
duty to do so. Laughter was not given us to be wrapt in a napkin and 
hid in the earth ; but like the faithful servant, we are to put it out at ; 
usury, so that when we render an account of it to our great Benefac* 
tor, we may repay it, and hear the welcome which that faithful servant 
received. It is proper to laugh when the mean are thwarted, the 
wicked disconcerted, the vile checked, the malicious prevented; and 
though this may seem contradictory to the proposition with which this 
portion of this essay started, as it may give pain to the disappointed, 
yet our smile will not be unavailing, as it will aid to cover them with 
confusion ; and thus the enemies of every good work may be deterred 
and discouraged. It is proper to laugh when great and good principles 
triumph, though those defeated may have been urged by as honest 
thinkers and earnest labors as those which are in the ascendant; for 
by so doing, though we may grieve those overthrown, and that too in 
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the darkest hour of their affliction* when their cause can receive no 
further condemnation, yet by heaping shame and ignominy on the com¬ 
batants for the wrong, it will be a lesson to others to look well before 
engaging in an enterprise which will call down upon their heads con¬ 
tempt and ridicule—the especial horror of humanity. We should 
always laugh whenever we can, and wherever we are, unless the time 
and the place imperatively forbid; for this laughter is a sun-shine which 
every person may carry in his face, with which he may illume not only 
his own pathway, but that of his fellow, whose countenance is not 
irradiated from within, and to whom custom or misfortune has made 
darkness better than the light. Whenever wit commands us, wherever 
joy provokes us, whenever ridicule demands, wherever pleasure invites 
us, and whenever and wherever we may spread the sway and dominion 
of laughter, without irreverence, without injury to the good, and without 
giving needless umbrage to our fellows, then and there we should laugh, 
and laugh heartily, as if it were not the ‘ labor we delight in,’ but the 
faculty which rules over us. 

The preceding paper and this, thus far, having been devoted to show¬ 
ing what laughter is, what its uses and benefits are, it remains for us to 
consider how it may be cultivated. No one, we are certain, after hav¬ 
ing witnessed its beneficial effects upon humanity, and (to be a little 
facetious) after having read these pages, will ask, ‘ Why should we seek 
to improve in this ? ’ unless he be of that class whose divinity hath a 
throne in the hearts of every one of its members, which hearts are not 
in the mortal frames of the possessors, but are ‘ cribbed, cabined, and 
confined ’ in iron safes and gloomy vaults. The good we cannot have 
in too great perfection or abundance. We may make blessings like dew 
upon the sand, or like refreshing rains upon the fruitful field. Laugh¬ 
ter, like music, is susceptible of cultivation. We know but very little 
of it in our days. As an art, it is yet in its infancy. The ancients 
were almost unacquainted with the provocatives of laughter. It was 
not until the fifteenth century that Rabelais, the forerunner of the great 
genius of laughter, was heard stirring up mirth in the departing gloom 
of the dark ages. After the way had been prepared, then, like ‘ a sun¬ 
shine in a shady place,* came the illustrious Cervantes. After these 
high-priests succeeded the great tribe of Levi, the ministers to laugh¬ 
ter.— Moliere, Sterne, Swift, Smollett, Goldsmith, Pope, Byron, Lamb, 
Irving, and last, and most lovable of them all, poor Tom Hood, who 

* Walked through the world with bleeding feet and smiled/ 

Then if laughter was not taken from its cradle until five thousand 
years had bloomed and faded over its head, can we expect that in four 
centuries it has reached maturity ? No! no ! It is for us to aid in the 
support and establishing of this glory of these later days. True, we 
may not live to see it assume the toga viriUs ; but we may be blessed 
beyond measure by seeing it increase and grow in strength under our 
fostering care. Then what means shall we make use of in the culti¬ 
vation of laughter ? 

First, we should recommend the habitual reading in private of the 
works of the wits, as being very beneficial in giving tone and vigor to 
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the faculty of laughter; and also as being infallible in quickening our 
apprehension of the gladsome and mirthful. Dullness of apprehen¬ 
sion is the greatest obstacle our subject has met with; and the better 
way to overcome it is to commence in the closet with some volume of 
broad humor, and after having mastered all its jests, and exercised in 
laughing over them, gradually to ascend, step by step, to the higher 
repositories of the ice-brook tempered wit. Practical jokes are very 
beneficial upon those over and above slow to perceive ; but care should 
be taken in the administering of these aperients, lest a too frequent 
repetition sour the disposition, and unfit the mind for any culture. 

The moderate use of wine might not be unadvisable, if old authori¬ 
ties are not to be entirely disregarded in these hydro-progressive times, 
as appears in the following extracts : ‘ If moderately taken, (as Plu¬ 
tarch saith, symph. 9, qucest. 12,) it makes those which are otherwise 
dull to exhale and evaporate like frankincense, or quicken (Xenophon 
adds) as oil doth fire.* A little farther on continues our author : “ It 
glads the heart of man,’ (Psalm 104 : 15,) hilaritatis dulce seminarium. 
Helena’s bowl, the sole nectar of the gods, or that true nepenthes in Homer 
which puts away care and grief, was naught else but a cup of good wine.’ 
Again he says : * Wine measurably drunk, and in time, brings gladness 
and cheerfulness of mind : it cheereth God and man/ (Judges 9 : 13.) 
Lastitia Bacchus dator , it makes an old wife dance, and such as are in 
misery to forget evil and be merry * The same writer, still, prescribng, 
doubtfully recommends : 4 The Turks have a drink called coffee, (for 
they use no wine,) so named of a berry as black as soot, and as bitter , 
(like that black drink which was in use among the Lacedsemoniains 
and perhaps the same,) which they sip still of, and sup as warm of as 
they can suffer ; * which, he affirmeth, maketh them merry, etc. But 
see farther, if it be your desire, Burt. Anat. Mel., Part 2, sec. 5, Mem. 
1, Subs. 5. 

Solitude induces gravity. (In support of the first recommendation, 
we should here say, that he who hath a good book by him is never 
alone.) Therefore, those striving to cultivate laughter should seek the 
company of others merrily disposed. It is only in such gatherings that 
the Troglodytes of Montesquieu are to be found; among whom the inter¬ 
change of good feeling and happiness was habitual, and in whose do¬ 
mains, * celui qui donnait croyait toujours avoir Vavantage .* The 
society of the mirthful is the great school of laughter, where all, from 
the school-boy to the sage, are both scholars and preceptors. There, as 
occasion offers, may all the divisions of our subject be practised upon 
until perfection is attained. There you maybe pleased with the smile, 
gratified with the grin, convulsed with the laugh proper, and self-as¬ 
tounded with the sardonic . There you may behold how the most 
graceful and approved laughers express their mirth and gladness, note 
their faults, discover new modes, attempt new methods, and while in 
the very heaven of enjoyment an improvement approaching perfection 
may be attained before you are aware of it. 

Theatres, when the sock presses the boards, afford excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for the cultivation of laughter. As the voice of the singer is, 
by practising, often wrought up to strength and sweetness which it did 
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not possess before, so is the laughter of an individual fortified and made 
dulcet by frequent excitation. Spectacles, amphitheatres, and all shows 
of a mirthful nature are very beneficial, as merriment hath a contagion 
whiph will impregnate the hearts of the most dolorous. 

The streets present many occasions for the culture of laughter. 
There you will meet with all that is odd and burlesque ; and there, in 
the jargon of queer phrases, strange exclamations, and pointed sen¬ 
tences, unless you are of uncommon frigidity, often indeed will your 
risibilities be brought into action. He is indeed a pattern of stolidity 
who goes out into the streets and returns to his room without having 
laughed. 

Awkwardness, uncouthness, and cant will never fail to thrill the 
nerves, and cause us to cachinnate. Juvenal says : 

* Democritus, at every step lie took, 

His sides with unextingtusbod laughter shook. 

He laughed aloud to see the vulgar fears, 

Laughed at their joys, and some time at their tears.* 

Old Burton, when his melancholy had increased to such a degree that 
naught else could move him, used to find relief from his afflictions by 
going to the ‘ bridge-toot,’ and listening to the ribaldry of the barge¬ 
men, which never failed to throw him into a fit of laughter. 

The society of women to men, and of men to women, I would also 
recommend as being highly beneficial in the culture of this faculty, by 
reason of the strong tendency which it hath toward causing that ‘ sweet 
contraction of the muscles of the face' and that ‘ pleasant agitation 
of the vocal organs ,’ spoken of by Sir Thomas Browne. Still, a cer¬ 
tain caution is to be used in the observation of this rule ; for a too con¬ 
stant association with one person is apt to bring about a seriousness, 
which it is unadvisable for one to cultivate who is not an adept in this 
most excellent art. 

Having thus, dear reader, completed our voyage over the sea of 
laughter, though we have frequently departed from the direct course into 
useless digressions, or have been becalmed in unnecessary repetitions, 
and as we now seek a shelter from the shocks and huffetings of the wave, 
permit us to find a haven in your good wishes and approbation. May 
you never be able to say with Hamlet, ‘ I have of late lost all my mirth, 
.... and, indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition, that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory; this most 
excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, 
this majestical roof, fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other 
thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors; * but 
may you 

‘ Know the wavs of pleasure, the sweet strains, 

The lullings, and the relishes of it; 

-what mirth and music mean; * 

and may you be ever ready and able to say truly, 

‘ 1 ’ll not change life with any king; 

I ravished am; can the world bring 

More joy than still to laugh and smile ? ’ 

VOL. XLIV. 39 
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Cultivate, dear reader, cultivate laughter as a blessing. It is a 
blessing ‘ twice blessed/ Darkness and sorrow are merely transient, 
and ever * is the earth’s still moon-like confidence in joy at her full.’ 
May this confidence be not unfounded. May we ever be seen in the 
ranks of the laughter-loving. Let us cultivate laughter by laughing. 
Well said Martial, 

* Ride si capis/ 


a song: to 


BY L. a. BATES. 


Wiien sun-set is glowing 

O’er woodland and meadow, 

And the rill, softly flowing, 

Lies deep in the shadow; 

When the flowers are all closing 
Their soft-tinted blossoms, 

And the dew-drops reposing, 

Lie hid in their bosoms; 

As slow o’er the river 
Lights gleam and depart, 

Still, still in my heart 
Thine image will quiver. 

When twilight is stealing 
O’er main-land and ocean, 

So dimly revealing 
The waters in motion; 

When the clouds have ceased flushing, 
As if they were grieving 
The sun-set, and blushing 
Through tears at his leaving; 

As sweet music pealing 
Far over the sea* 

I listen to thee 
In fancy’s revealing. 


When still night demurely 
Dons her starry tiara, 

And the moon-light shines purely, 
And the forest looks fairy; 
When the waves sparkle brightly 
On the clear lake in motion, 
And their crests shiver lightly 
Far out on the ocean; 

As stars in their gleaming 
Are glassed in the sea, 

But images thee 
Ify fancy, in dreaming. 

New- York , Ike. 20,1852. 
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LINES 

TO TUI PACIFIC, AFTS8 BOUNDING CAFK-IIORN.. 


■ T JOB. P. ANTHOKT. 


From the vast Atlantic waters, 
From the tempest’s fierce assail, 
From the Cape of stormy terrors, 
Hail to thee, Pacific, hail! 


n. 

Cloudless are tiio skies above thee, 

Thee alone the skies enfold, 

With thy waves all snowy-crested, 
Heaving ’neath the sunbeam’s gold. 

m. 

Thou whose veiy name recallest 
Shores that still romance may claim; 
Deeds of Cortes and Pizarro, 

Boldest in the blaze of feme. 


Shores whereon aro mighty forests, 
Never known to woodman’s stroke, 
’Midst whose myriad trunks gigantic 
Human voices never broke : 


Shores of heaven-soaring mountains, 
Capped with never-melting snow; 

Shores where olive, palm, and citron, 
Pine and prized banana grow: 

TL 

Shores where rolls the terrene thunder, 
Fearful voice of earthquake dire; 

Shores whereon the fierce volcano 
Vomits forth its baleful fire; 

VTI. 

Shores where, from the Southern ocean, 
Stretching to the Polar sea, 

Tower to heaven the mighty Andes, 
Like a world’s vast vertebrae. 

Till. 

O’er thy blue and gleaming waters, 
Swiftly borne by favoring gale, 

Buoyant, joyous every spirit, 

Hail to thee, Pacific! hail! 

San Francisco , ((7a/.,) Scpt^ 1854. 
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SEA-SIDE GOSSIP AT MATTAPOISETT. 


‘ Though his bark shall not be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost’ 


Some years ago, business called me from an inland town to take up 
my residence in Mattapoisett. This Tillage, the name of which, in the 
Indian language, signifies 1 a place of rest,’ is pleasantly located on the 
northern extremity of Buzzard’s Bay, within the old county of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, six miles east of the city of New-Bedford. The chief 
occupation of the inhabitants, of whom there are some two thousand, is 
ship-building and whaling. At the, time of my arrival, seven ships 
were on the stocks, and some fifteen whalemen, bringing good returns 
to their owners. 

The natural beauty of the harbor; the majestic ships; the launches ; 
the excitement attending the return of brothers, husbands, and lovers 
from a long voyage ; their embarkation on a new one ; the joy of the 
villagers over a prosperous voyage; the faces made sad by an unfortu¬ 
nate one ; and the terrible disasters and encounters of the ocean, pro¬ 
duced in my mind sensations and emotions that a long residence in such 
a port obliterates or materially diminishes. 

I had been in the village but a short time before I had listened with 
the eagerness of Desdemona to the wreck of the Orion, the Annawan, 
and many other tales of woe, which make the stoutest heart shudder, 
from the lips of those who could say with ASroeas, 

{ All of which I saw, 

And part of which I was.* 

Among the villagers was one retired master-mariner, living in easy cir¬ 
cumstances, of about sixty-five years, whose physical frame and heavy 
brow indicated more than ordinary strength and activity of body and 
mind. His correct principles, modest deportment, and excellent judg¬ 
ment fully entitled him to the respect that was universally accorded 
him. Such was his courage, that no form*of danger could jump up in 
his path, but he seemed to have calculated upon it; and such was his 
coolness and self-reliance, that he could see his ship go down from under 
him, or be boarded by a pirate or friend with the same apparent equani¬ 
mity. He had seen trying times in his day, and had the courage that 

* Dared do all that does become a man; ’ 

and a physical strength and energy that was equal to its accomplish¬ 
ment. With such an one conversation is always delightful, and to me 
it was peculiarly so when he spoke 

-‘ Or most disastrous chances. 

Of moving accidents, by flood and field: 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery.’ 
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In no boastful spirit, but rather with reluctance, he spoke of deeds in 
which others would have gloried. 

The story of the Many-Ann he never told but at his own fire-side, 
and I called one evening by appointment to hear it. The night was 
dark, and the wind blowing a perfect gale from the south-east. The 
wharves were being rent from their foundations and ships driven from 
their moorings. Since the gale of Eighteen Hundred and Fifteen, so 
wild a night had not been. 

The storm was howling through the rigging, and lights waving to and 
fro on the shore, as I wended my way through the sleet to the house of 
Joshua Cushing. 

‘ What a tremendous storm, Captain! 9 said I. 

‘ Heavy weather! heavy weather ! 9 responded the Captain; ‘ but the 
gale has reached its height, and is abating; yet it has lasted long 
enough to drive ashore many a gallant bark, and sent many a poor sailor 
on the voyage from which there is no return.’ 

After recounting many thrilling incidents of his life, which the 
appointment and the storm alike suggested, he came reluctantly to the 
affair of the Mary-Ann. The good lady, who had been sitting in the 
comer of the open fire-place with her work, apparently knowing what 
was coming, gathered up her work and quietly quitted the room, and 
the Captain commenced: 

‘ On the fourth day of July, eighteen hundred and seven, the schooner 
Mary-Ann, Ichabod Sheffield, of Sag-Harbor, being master, sailed from 
New-York, ballasted with dye-wood, for the Strait of Bellisle. She was 
of about one hundred and twenty tons burden, and was owned by Mr. 
Robinson, of New-York City, I was then twenty-one years of age, and 
sailed as mate. We had three fore-mast hands, a cook, (colored,) and a 
cabin-boy. On the twenty-fifth of July, we arrived at Cape Charles, 
where we waited several days for a cargo of fish. This time, as it after¬ 
ward proved, was well spent in painting sixteen port-holes and dressing 
the Mary-Ann with such apparel as gave her the appearance of a craft 
not to be trifled with. 

‘ Having taken in a cargo of fish, we shipped two more fore-mast 
hands, and. on the twentieth of September set sail for a market in the 
Mediterranean. Nothing occurred worthy of note till, on the twenty- 
ninth of October, about forty miles west of the Island of Majorca, we 
discovered a ship-of-war standing cm the wind to the westward, about 
eight miles distant, two points forward of our lee beam, while we were 
steering east, under a south wind. In about half-an-hour, the ship 
hoisted English colors, and tacked to the eastward. The captain said 
she would be coming up with us in the course of the night; so we set 
our colors and bore up to fall in with her. She came up on our weather- 
quarter, hauled down her English colors, and made our hair stand erect 
by hoisting the Algerine flag and throwing a shot across our bows. 
The Mary-Ann seemed to shudder, and every plank to utter a groan. 
From the beginning of the world till now, more barbarous; savage, and 
desperate pirates never disturbed sea or ocean. They claimed as a right 
all property and persons found in the Mediterranean; and if it was 
questioned, all the ferocity of the tiger and ‘ devils damned ’ seemed to 
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take possession of them, till they demonstrated, in the most awful form 
their savage imagination could invent, their determination and ability 
to maintain the right that all nations had heretofore conceded to them. 
Piracy was a government enterprise , and the treasury of the Dey was 
replenished from year to year by the sale of captives into slavery, and 
the merchandise wrenched from the hands of the enterprising mariner. 
The character of these desperadoes was in keeping with their occupa¬ 
tion. To have found our vessel on fire, or going down from under us, 
would have been delightful when compared with our present situation. 
Nevertheless, a frigate was an aristocratic kind of a pirate, from whom 
some mercy might be obtained. Beside, the United States Government 
were paying large tribute to the Dey of Algiers, to be exempt from 
these piratical depredations. 

* The commander of the frigate hailed us, and by signs ordered us to 
lower a boat and come on board. This invitation we respectfully 
declined, giving as a reason that our boat would not swim. They then 
boarded us, took Captain Sheffield and the ship’s papers, and returned 
to the frigate. 

‘ I was now master of the schooner. Various expedients for escape 
flitted through my mind ; but being under the broad-side of a war-ship 
of forty-four guns, which could sink us at a single discharge, it was 
hopeless, even could we have out-sailed her, which we could not. 
Instead of fear, anger took possession of me. We might, perhaps, 
make terms with our captors for our lives; but was life, upon the whole, 
desirable ? The fore-mast hands were pacing the deck with pale lips 
and trembling limbs. Unutterable agony was painted on their faces as 
they thought of their homes. I took the glass and watched the frigate. 
The men stood around in silence. An hour of painful anxiety ensued, 
at the end of which I discovered preparations for the boat’s return. 
Men armed with guns, pistols, swords, and daggers were being put on 
board. At last my heart leapt for joy to see the captain among the 
company. On their arrival, they brutally bound our fore-mast hands 
and threw them into the boats. The captain, mate, cook, and cabin- 
boy, of about fourteen years, alone remained, and we found ourselves in 
the possession of a prize crew of nine men and a cabin-boy, thoroughly 
armed with the aforesaid weapons. The dagger or knife which they 
carried in their belt was of singular construction, and intended to be 
thrown or to strike with, being held in the right hand, with the thumb 
over the end of the hilt. It was about two feet in length; and so skill¬ 
ful were the pirates in the use of it, that they would dart it to consider¬ 
able distance with great precision and force. In a hand-to-hand action 
it was a most formidable weapon, and if we were to be butchered, a 
more fitting one could not be found. 

‘ We now stood alone before that band of pirates, who monopolized 
that business in the Mediterranean. Every feature was most brutish, 
and every expression of countenance fiend-like; their manners and 
habits disgusting beyond parallel. Their infernal spirits seemed to 
shine through them and reveal the total depravity of their natures. 
Their dirty beards nearly covered their swarthy faces, and swept their 
breasts. Four of the number were six feet two, and stoutly built; the 
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others but little less. Each wore a flat cloth-cap, of a drab-color, a 
stufled shirt without a collar, with a flannel under-shirt, petticoat 
pantaloons, fastened below the knee, with the legs bare. The prize- 
master and two others had on their feet something resembling shoes; 
they also had a strip of cloth, also drab, about eight inches in width, 
which they wound about their person in different ways. Some of the 
number had cloaks with head-pieces of singular appearance. The 
prize-master, beside his sword and other defensive weapons, wore in his 
belt a magnificent pistol, about eighteen inches in length, richly encased 
in silver; and the manner in which his commands were given and 
executed, showed that these weapons would be used against his own 
crew with the same readiness as against a foe, if he was not instantly 
and implicitly obeyed. 

‘ It was how about six o’clock in the afternoon, and we were informed 
by signs that we could have our liberty, provided we would work the 
vessel into Algiers. This we accepted, and obeyed all orders with 
loaded muskets pointed toward us. When the prize-master was being 
served at our table in the cabin, muskets loaded and cocked were 
invariably pointed at us from above, and similar precaution was used 
on all occasions, both day and night. An accidental discharge of a 
musket was by no means unexpected. I had, however, some oppor¬ 
tunity to consult with the captain. From what he learned on board 
the frigate, we were doomed to perpetual slavery —Algerine slavery. 
This was their usual custom with their captives. Our suspicions were 
strengthened by a paper that we found in the prize-master’s cloak- 
pocket, which he happened to leave hanging in the cabin, some words 
of which we could understand ; and also from the prize-crew, who took 
hold of the iron-rings about the vessel and made signs that similar ones 
were destined for our hands and feet. One of the crew was also pointed 
out to the cook as his lash-master. It was therefore morally certain 
what was to be our fate. 

‘ On the twenty-eighth of October, I had another opportunity to con¬ 
sult with the captain. It was not long before we soberly and deliber¬ 
ately determined never to go into Algerine slavery. Death was 
preferable. From that moment our purpose was not shaken. October 
twenty-ninth came in with the wind west-south-west, and w T e had 
another moment for consultation. Neither of us had the slightest 
misgiving ; it was a desperate chance to undertake the re-capture of the 
vessel, for there were nine men against three, and it had been always 
considered by surrounding nations that one Algerine, for fighting pur¬ 
poses, on the deck of a vessel, was equal to three of any other nation. 
Beside, they were completely armed for a hand-to-hand encounter. 

‘ We had two guns belonging to the schooner, that the pirates had 
been unable to find. The captain had another with a spring-bayonet 
and a pair of pistols. These were prepared for use, loaded and con¬ 
cealed again in the cabin. 

‘ October thirtieth came in with light winds from the west-south¬ 
west. Caught some small fish with the grain-staff, which greatly 
pleased the prize-crew, and required some skill. 

‘ October thirty-first, stowed away the pump-brakes and grain-staves, 
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where we could lay our hands on them, and out of the sight of the 
piratefe. At twelve o’clock we made the land. We now laid our plan 
of action with the vessel on the wind. The cabin-boy was to remain 
below in the cabin with the fire-arms in his keeping, and to pass them 
up if called for. If obliged to retreat, we should then have arms With 
which to defend ourselves. At one o’clock we came in sight of the city 
of Algiers, and its artificial harbor. We now made known to the cook 
our resolution. He was a powerful man of six feet three inches, and 
entered most cordially into our plans. I ordered him below to take off 
his boots and such clothing as would encumber him in a hand-to-hand 
fight. He soon reappeared, with nothing on but his pantaloons and 
shirt, with the sleeves rolled up in the most approved fighting style. 
This caused suspicion, and the prize-crew cocked their guns and pointed 
them at us. I then ordered the cook to the fore-topsail yard, which 
allayed suspicion, and the guns were uncocked. At this moment, I 
observed the prize-master laying his fine pistol and sword on the coop. 
The captain was to take the grain-staff to catch some fish. This would 
draw the crew to the side of the vessel. They would probably lean 
over the rail, the better to see the captain use the harpoon. At a given 
signal, each of us was to pitch a man overboard. 

‘ We were now about seven miles from Algiers, and could discern 
the sentry walking by the castle. A cloud was rising to meet the suh 
in his descent, and had just touched its lower limb. The captain had 
taken the grain-staff to the lee-quarter. The cook had come down from 
aloft, and had taken the helm ; he was to take a turn in the tiller-rope 
at a signal. One man with a double-barrelled gun was reclining in lie 
cable-tier. The crew were leaning over the rail. The captain waited 
till they were more scattered : unconquerable resolution sat upon his 
brow. The cook loved the occasion as he hated chains and slavery. 
Nothing was wanting to nerve us to the desperate undertaking. Chains 
and slavery were before us; and if we failed, the most horrible tortures. 
Not another hope or fear could have strengthened our purpose. With 
unutterable desire I waited for the signal. My rage had gradually 
increased till 

* Nov could I drink hot blood, 

And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on/ 

The signal was given for the cook. A part of the crew were poised on 
the rail as the longed-for signal saluted our ears. In an instant of time 
three men had plunged into the sea. The captain sprung like a lion 
on the man iii the cable-tier, on the lee-quarter. The gun was wrenched 
from his grasp and thrown upon deck before he could bring it to bear. 
He was a strong man, but the captain was nerved to superhuman effort. 
He dragged the pirate to the side of the vessel, and had thrown him 
over the rail; but could not shake him from his death-grasp. The 
strength of the captain was giving way, and he about going over¬ 
board with the pirate, as the mate came to his assistance. With the 
aid of a grain-staff, the Turk dropped into the water, and the captain 
was drawn again upon deck. The captain, overcome with severe 
struggling, did not mingle further in the melee. The pump-brake of 
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the cook, on the lee-side, was doing terrible execution, while the mate 
was encountering three men at the brake of the quarter-deck. The 
mate with a grain-staff and the foremost Turk with a dagger, stood 
face to face. The grain-staff, from its length, would be brought to bear 
before the dagger of the Turk, who thereupon threw it with such vio¬ 
lence that it almost buried itself in the deck. It just grazed my side, 
without drawing blood. The grain-staff then did its work. Before it 
could be again raised, the most powerful of the pirates had grappled 
with me. The struggle was to be of short duration, for the hinder- 
most of the Algerines had raised his horrid knife to plunge it into my 
side. I was beyond escape, in the clutches of my antagonist. I saw 
the dagger descending on its fearful errand! Ten thousand thoughts, 
that would have filled volumes in the utterance, with more than tele¬ 
graphic speed ran through my mind. The glistening knife had tra¬ 
versed more than half its distance when the pump-brake of the cook 
came down again with the velocity of lightning and a crash like thun¬ 
der, spattering blood and brains in all directions. One second more and 
the contest would have been equal. The last man was thrown over¬ 
board ; and the ‘ bloody grapple,’ that lasted from three to five minutes, 
was over. The sun was still viable above the rising cloud. The 
silver-cased pistol and sWord of the prize-master lay untouched on the 
coop. Guns and pistols, too slow for use and too uncertain to be relied 
on, were strewn about the deck, or thrown overboard with their owners. 
Four horribly-mangled corpses, in their piratical habiliments, lay mo¬ 
tionless and bleeding on the deck, and a gloomy silence brooded over 
all! 

‘ We were now ourselves again, and the Mary-Ann Was at our com¬ 
mand. You will readily believe that the vessel was not long in going 
about. All sails were set, and our course up the Straits. The 
decks were cleared, and with devout hearts we thanked God for the 
deliverance. 

‘ The Algerine cabin-boy, a lad of about fourteen, had climbed the 
taffrail, and was ready to jump overboard. He made signs to us 
that he would black our boots, or do other menial service, if we would 
spare his life. His death was not at present necessary, and he soon 
came down to us, and we treated him kindly. 

‘ At eight o’clock in the evening, 

* * As if the heavens were troubled with man’s act/ 

a heavy thunder-squall struck us, and came near capsizing the vessel; 
tore several of our sails completely to rags; and more or less injured 
all. At such a time such a misfortune was a calamity. The gale was 
more terrible than this of to-night. Through the darkness of the night 
the flashes of lightning and the heavy peals of thunder followed each 
other in quick succession. We were in imminent peril of being wrecked. 
Sailors are seldom infidels, and I called to mind, the better to appreci¬ 
ate than ever before, King David’s description of a thunder-storm on 
the Mediterranean, in the twenty-ninth Psalm. The sublimity of the 
scene was mingled with the excitement of the day’s business, with awe 
and gratitude, as I called to mind 
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4 4 The voice of the Lord is upon the waters; 

The God of glory thundereth! 

The Lord is upon the great sea; 

The voice of the Lord is full of majesty; 

The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; 

He maketh the cedars to skip like a calf, 

And Lebanon and Sirion * like a young unicorn. 

The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire; 

In His temple doth every one speak of His glory ! f 

4 The gale continued through the night, driving us from our enemies. 
In the morning, (November first,) heavy gales still continuing, we 
attempted to repair some of the sails. 

‘ One thought weighed heavily upon us : What was to be done if 
ice were again taken ? If it was unendurable in the first instance, 
how much more in the second ! The boy could identify us, and the 
Mary-Ann was known. In such an event there was but one course. 
It was a clear necessity that the boy must be put where he could tell 
no tales, and the vessel scuttled. By taking to the boats, we might 
possibly escape identification. I shuddered that such a necessity might 
arise; it was even probable, and it became us to prepare for it. Seven 
large auger-holes were bored in the ship’s bottom, and stopped up with 
plugs. . Toward night the wind moderated, and we bent a new foresail 
and completed the repair of the main-sail. During the day, we con¬ 
tinued to make preparations for being again taken, and repaired the 
leaky boat. We all seemed to be impressed with the idea that we were 
yet to fall into the hands of the Turks. 

‘ November second came in with light winds. Every preparation for 
sinking the vessel had been made, and the boat loaded only with neces¬ 
sary articles. At nine o’clock in the morning we discovered a rakish- 
looking craft, bearing north, with the wind west-north-west. When 
she discovered us, she changed her course and bore down upon us. 
The dreaded event teas now at hand . A low, devilish Algerine pirate 
was fast coming up with us. 

4 4 Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned 
In evils/ 

4 Our previous captors were gentlemen in comparison, Our lives 
would only be spared for tortures. The plugs were pulled out, and 
three feet of water already in the hold. The pirate was so near we 
could discern with the glass that she was mounted with eight guns. 
She was a first-rate sailer, and not ashamed to show her colors. In 
half-an-hour she will be up with us, with her infernal crew. Time 
had been when the stars and stripes, waving above us, would have been 
a protection. No time was to be lost; and now 

4 4 Scarf up the tender eye of pity/ 

for the boy must be disposed of. When the blood was up, it would 
have been hard enough; but now it was cool. The unoffending boy 
or ice must die. The cook brought upon deck a fifty-six weight, and 


* TnE tempests that rise on the Mediterranean or Great Sea move over the mountains, and spend 
their strength among the cedars of Lebanon and Sirion. 
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turned away. It was the captain's duty to give orders, and mine to see 
them executed; but there was no crew to perform the bidding; the 
cook’s was another duty. Nearer and more near the pirate approaches. 
In silence, as if by necessity itself, the boy was bound and the weight 
tied to his feet, and none of us could say, ‘ Thou didst it. 9 

‘Most pitifully moaning, the boy lay upon the deck. I can hear 
him now; it was enough to melt the stoutest heart. ‘ 0 God ! 
deliver me from this hour !’ broke from the lips of the captain. He 
would not throw the boy overboard ; the mate did not give the order ; 
the cook would not do it. 

< Better be with the dead, 

’ - ■ Whom we to gain our place have sent to peace, 

Than on this torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy.’ 

‘ As if by inspiration, I took the helm, and bore up to fall in with 
the pirate. The cook now became greatly excited, and talked of throw¬ 
ing the boy overboard. The alteration of our course, as we could see 
with the glass, seemed greatly to surprise the pirate. Our painted port¬ 
holes, at that distance, had the effect of real ones ; and the pirate, find¬ 
ing we were not afraid of her, concluded we carried too many guns, and 
so tacked about, and with a press of canvas was fast leaving us. That 
was the happiest moment of my life . The fact that she could out-sail 
us was by no means disagreeable. The holes were plugged up with 
difficulty; the boy unbound ; the pumps set to work; and our course 
shaped for Naples, where we arrived November fourth, eighteen 
hundred and seven, about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘ Here we found we had run a blockade that had been blown off by 
the storm; for Naples, being then in possession of the French, was 
blockaded by the English and Sicilians. Here the cabin-boy cut our 
acquaintance. 

‘Before our departure, we learned that the Algerine government 
had used their utmost exertion for our re-capture, and that all cruisers 
were commanded to bring us in alive. We thoroughly appreciated the 
term alive. The Dey made a formal demand upon our Consul at 
Naples for two thousand dollars, for each Algerine that was missing, 
which our government paid to the amount of sixteen thousand dollars. 
The reason of our being taken we learned to be because the United 
States had failed to pay tribute to the Dey ; and the reason of the fail¬ 
ure was that the Chesapeake, which was carrying the tribute, was fired 
into by the English, and obliged to return to Norfolk for repairs. 

‘ After selling our cargo of fish (owing to the blockade) at an unheard- 
of price, we became uneasy, and concluded, in spite of the Algerines 
and the blockade, to set sail for New-York. We took a favorable time ; 
ran the blockade ; kept clear of the cruisers; and on the third day 
hauled under a Swedish seventy-four, and asked protection from the 
Algerines, which was refused, because they were at peace with them; 
but acting on the belief that the frigate would not harm us, though we 
were within three miles of her, we in the day-time kept a respectful 
distance, and at night hugged closer, and finally arrived safely at Long- 
Island, July tenth, eighteen hundred and eight, during the embargo ; 
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and finding we could not get to sea again, though we had not entered 
our vessel, we, on the fourteenth, came up to the city of New-York, 
where we were visited by hundreds, who came to hear the story I have 
just told you.* 

‘ And, Captain, what became of the sailors that were taken from the 
Mary-Ann and carried on board the frigate ? ’ 

‘ Well, they were put to hard labor, till the Danish government pro¬ 
cured the release of one, the English two, and the United States the 
rest, by the payment of tribute.’ 

Here the Captain rose and opened a cupboard, and took out the dag¬ 
ger that he so narrowly escaped, and the silver-cased pistol of the prize- 
master, saying, ‘ that Captain Sheffield, who visited him in eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, had carefully preserved the double-barrelled 
gun. The cook, who left the vessel at Naples, took a part of the arms, 
as also did the cabin-boy. The insurance-office in New-York gave us 
five hundred dollars, which was distributed as follows: two hundred 
and fifty dollars to Captain Sheffield ; one hundred and twenty-five to 
the mate ; and the rest to the cook and cabin-boy. 

* Captain Sheffield died at his residence near Hurlgate, in Eighteen 
Hundred and Forty, greatly lamented by a large circle of friends.’ 

If any reader, in visiting the ‘ Old Colony,’ will call upon my worthy 
friend, he will find a generous hospitality, this account minutely cor¬ 
rect, and the Captain will tell him another story worth two of this. 


PRAYER. 


Bend beneath thy sorrow deep; 

Bend, but do not break; 

Unto hope’s reviving light 
Thy burdened heart shall wake. 


God does not on our spirits lay 
More than we should bear; 
But looks to see us ask his help 
In unceasing prayer. 


Thou shalt not need to wait on Him 
As courtiers wait on kings, 

Until an answer, long deferred, 

A slender solace brings. 


Thy lonely chamber is a court 
Whence thou canst see His face; 

The Sovereign Lord of all the world 
Is near in every place. 

Sigxa. 
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‘Ille yeneea Colcua TttACTAvrr.’-H orace: Book Fiest, 13. v. 8-10. 
IIoA/laf tydifiovc rpvxac /AfcTf -oniaipev. —Iliad i. 3. 


x. 

On the * Creek Purchase,’ years ago, 

When men were few and ‘ varmints ’ plenty, 
And chills and fever, high and low, 

Shook nineteen men in every twenty; 
Whene’er the ‘ Crackers,’ salt or fresh, 

Had colds, coughs, diarrhea, croup, or 
The other ills that haunt the flesh, 

They always sent for Doctor Stupor. 

il 

I knew him in his latter days, 

And oft upon his limping pony 
I saw him ride, and stopped to gaze 
Upon his figure, grim and bony: 

And often o’er his office-door 
I saw the Doctor’s sign-board swinging, 

And sometimes at the mid-night hour 
' I heard his deathful mortar ringing. 


That mortar I beheld with awe, 

As Stupor’s boy would sit and pound it; 
For warrior never mortar saw 
That death had oftener dealt around it. 
Upon his shelves, in grim array, 

Powders and pills were piled like bullets, 
The which the Doctor day by day 
Discharged a-down his patients’ gullets. 


The Doctor was a learned Creek ; 

He knew that ‘ Medicus ’ meant monkey, 
And that largo?, in the Greek, 

Was the appropriate term for donkey; 
And when of symptoms called to speak, 
His jargon was so diabolic, 

So mixed with barbarous Creek and Greek, 
It gave his auditors the colic! 


The Doctor’s eyes were like blue pills, 
His hair a ravelled sticking-plaster: 
His nose some fiery root that kills, 
Like bis own medicines, or faster: 
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His lips were like Virginia twist; 

Complexion, calomel and sulphur; 

His strange ingredients through the list 
Of drugs, Dame Nature had to cull for. 


And yet, howe’er at facts like these 
A smile incredulous may dimple 
The learned mugs of grave M.D.S, 

The tout ensemble was still a simple. 
Nature upon his face had wrought 
A pompous vacuum unchanging, 

No glimmer of intruding thought 
Its blank composure e’er deranging. 


VII. 

It was not strange that he should bo 
A saint and elder in the session; 

No man had oftener seen than he 
The consequences of transgression; 

He knew the end that sinners met, 

By his and Providence’ appointment; 
The memory of their woes was yet 
Unto his soul as ‘ precious ointment.’ 


VIII. 

His theological belief 

Was simple, clear, and comprehensive; 

And though’t was somewhat ‘curt and brief;’ 

Its applications were extensive. 

’T was: ‘ Love thy God with all thy might, 
(As for thy neighbor, that ’s all gammon,) 
Work in his service day and night, 

And let that god be ever Mammon. 


The Doctor, like the knowing few, 

Was fierce against all innovation: 

He oft declared that notions now 
Would soon ‘ demoralize the nation! ’ 
He scorned the new and strange ideas 
His younger brethren got by reading, 
And always calmed his patient’s fears 
With copious calomel and bleeding. 


For forty years did Death and he 
Ride on the some old horse together, 
And range the country far and free, 

In every kind of wind and weather. 
But even Death at last, dismayed, 
Endeavored vainly to restrict him; 
The monarch grim became afraid 
That he himself might fall a victim t 
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XI. 

So down the Doctor’s throat ho crammed 
A pill of his own manufacture, 

And then his curious cranium jammed, 

And smashed it with a compound fracture: 
The Doctor, ’neath the grave-yard’s plain, 

Like some grim warrior reposing 
Amid the foes his hand hath slain, 

Sleeps with the victims of his dosing. 


XIL 

But erring fame is wont to gild 
The ‘ butchers of mankind ’ with glory: 

The village paper half was filled 
With prose and poems laudatory; 

And on a pompous marble pile, 

Which mourning yew and cypress droop o’er, 
You still may read, if worth your while, 

‘ Hicjacet Doctor Nathan Stupor 1 ’ 


JULIA, OR THE GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES'. 

On a bright, sun-shiny afternoon the garden of the Tuileries is one 
of the most agreeable resorts in the world. Its broad, shady avenues, 
smoothly laid with gravel, its flowers, fountains, and statuary, and its 
forest of venerable trees, form a picture unequalled by any other city 
in Europe. 

At one end, the view extends through the Champs Elysees to the 
Arch of Triumph ; at the other, arises the dignified old palace of the 
Tuileries, which looks down as placidly upon the scene as if no furious 
mob had ever profaned its precincts, nor driven forth its royal inmates, 
some to the scaffold, and others to wander through the world. 

What histories are written on the walls of this time-honored pile, 
which Dumas compares to an inn, where Royalty has merely put up in 
passing. * 

Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette were dragged hence to 
prison, and suffered death in the Place de la Concorde , in sight of the 
walls of their once royal abode. 

Napoleon, when he had reached the pinnacle of his glory, sojourned 
here for a short time, and then gave place to Lotus the Eighteenth ; but 
the latter had hardly time to arrange his household before he was 
obliged to make a precipitate retreat before the returning Emperor, who 
also, after another brief stay, was called away to Waterloo, never more 
to enter its gilded halls. 

Since then, Charles the Tenth has given place to Louis Philippe, and 
Louis Philippe has given place to the people. 

The imperial eagle has again unfolded its wings at the Tuileries; 
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Louis Napoleon sits on the throne of his illustrious uncle, and all the 
pomp and splendor of royalty have again returned to its time-honored 
walls. But it is a bold man who can inhabit this building, so fatal to 
kings, and a bolder one who can lie down at night and sleep soundly 
upon the breast of this volcano. 

But we will return to the garden, filled with its gay and thoughtless 
crowd, some of whom are promenading through its verdant alleys, or 
along its beautiful terraces, others quietly seated beneath the shade of 
the stately trees, enjoying the ever-changing scene upon a comfortable 
rush-bottomed chair, for the moderate price of two cents. 

Let us stroll up this alley, skirting the Rue de Rivoli, and what a 
charming view meets the eye. You might imagine you had entered 
some public nursery, for hundreds of bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked nurses 
are there, with infants in their arms. Innumerable blooming children 
are at play ; some trolling gayly-colored balls, some jumping the rope, 
others playing at tag, and all joyous and happy. 

If any thing* could cure a misanthrope, I think a daily visit to this 
place would soon have the desired effect. For to hear the joyous voices 
of these children at play, to behold their bright angelic faces, blooming 
with health, and to see their slight forms adorned with taste and ele¬ 
gance, tripping artlessly but most gracefully over the gravel walk, 
would warm the coldest heart, and cause it to feel more kindly toward 
its species. Behold that young mother sitting beneath yon tree ; how 
often her eyes are raised from the piece of embroidery she is engaged 
upon, to watch with swelling heart her lovely little daughter, who is 
mixing with the joyous throng, but who never wanders beyond call. 
There are a hundred such mothers here, whose hearts are overflowing 
with maternal affection as they behold with pride their ‘ bird of pro¬ 
mise/ their ‘ jewel without price/ The scene is really enchanting, and 
we might gaze on it for hours with pleasure; but we will pass onward 
to the grand avenue, where children of a larger growth are amusing 
themselves. Here the most beautiful women and the most elegant 
young men may be seen daily. Even the gray-haired sire, who feels 
conscious that he is too old to please, is glad to come and behold the 
beautiful toilets and lovely faces that throng the gravel walk ; for the 
Frenchman is never too old to admire youth and beauty. 

Some are seated in groups, engaged in lively conversation upon the 
topics of the day ; some are in pairs, and talk m so low a voifce that if 
they were making love no one would be the wiser for it; others are en¬ 
gaged in reading, or in needle-work ; others, promenading; and all 
appear to be contented and happy. 

But what a different scene this garden presents early in the morn¬ 
ing ! Its avenues are then deserted and silent, and tne only sounds 
which greet the ear are the distant roar of the great city awaking to 
life, and the chirping of the little birds skipping among the branches of 
the trees. An occasional passenger may be seen traversing the garden 
from the Rue de Rivoli or the Q,uai Voltaire; but he lingers not to 
enjoy the perfume of the flowers, nor to lounge on the benches, but 
with a hurried step passes onward to his morning task. 

• Eugene A-, a young medical student who lived in the Rue St. 
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Honor6, seldom saw the garden except at this hour, or late in the even¬ 
ing, when he traversed it on his way to and from hospitals and the 
Academy of Medicine. The candidate for medical honors must he an 
early riser here, when such men as Velpeau and Jobert may be found 
in the wards, or in the operating room between seven and eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

For more than a month Eugene had been in the habit of meeting in 
his morning walk through the garden a young girl, dressed in black, 
and deeply veiled, who always carried in her hand a small box, like 
those used to hold artificial flowers. 

He soon became so much in the habit of meeting this young person, 
that every morning he failed to see her graceful form tripping over the 
gravel walk he felt disappointed. This feeling grew upon him, and in 
a short time his sympathies became so much interested, that if he did 
not meet her in the garden, he would linger on the quay, or on the Pont 
Royal, until she made her appearance, and thus often arrived late to 
the clinique. 

Eugene was the only son of a wealthy gentleman living near Bor¬ 
deaux. Although perfect master of his own actions, and not stinted 
with regard to means, which were liberally furnished to him by his 
father, he had nevertheless resided in the metropolis for several years 
without becoming contaminated by its vices. The arduous pursuit of 
his studies, coupled with an ambition to excel in the profession he had 
chosen, were his safeguards amid the thousand snares which beset a 
young man in this vortex of dissipation. 

Naturally of an excitable nature, a certain interest was awakened 
in his mind by the mystery which appeared to hang around this young 
person, and their almost daily meetings soon kindled in his breast a 
sympathy toward her, the cause of which he could not explain. His 
heart beat more quickly as he approached toward her, and timidly 
gazed upon the beautiful face which the envious veil could not altoge¬ 
ther conceal. And when she had passed by, he would pause and watch 
her receding form until it was lost to his view. 

One morning the young girl was not seen as usual, and Eugene lin¬ 
gered so long in the hope of beholding her that he did not arrive at the 
hospital until the clinique was half over. Several mornings passed in 
the like manner; he waited and waited without avail. He began now 
to neglect his studies, and passed nearly the whole day lingering about 
the garden in hopes of re-beholding the being toward whom he was so 
mysteriously attracted. But his hopes were fruitless; days and weeks 
passed away, but the vision of his morning walks never more appeared 
to gladden his sight. 

Eugene lost his taste for study, and instead of being at the hospital, 
or at his books, was continually rambling over the city, buoyed up with 
the frail hope of again meeting the young lady in black. 

At length, one evening while he was returning home after a long 
stroll, tired and disheartened, he espied the object of his search passing 
through the Rue Castiglione toward the Rue de Rivoli. He was so 
much overcome with joy at re-beholding her, that his first impulse was 
to rush up and greet her with all the warmth of an old acquaintance. 

VOL. xliv. 40 
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But a moment's reflection restrained him from committing so rash an 
act as to accost one to whom he was entirely unknown. Following in 
her foot-steps/however, he traversed the Rue de Rivoli, the Garden of 
the Tuileries, and the Pont Royal, continued along the Qnai Yoltaire 
and the dual Malaquais, up the Rue de Seine, to the Rue de Bussy, 
where she entered a house and disappeared. 

Eugene paused for a moment, and then, as if seized with a sudden 
determination, entered the gate-way to speak with the porter, that Cer¬ 
berus of all Parisian houses. 

‘ Good-day to you, Sir!' said Eugene; ‘ can you tell me the name of 
the young person who has just gone up-stairs ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir/ replied the porter, * with the greatest pleasure ; it is Miss 

Julia, who lives with her mother, Madame D-, in the fifth story ; 

the door is to the right of the stair-way.' 

‘ I do not wish to go up,' answered Eugene; ‘ I merely thought I 
would step in to inquire the name of the lady, for I have often met her 
in the street.' 

‘Ah! Sir! she is a very worthy young person, and it is a pity there 
are not more like her in the world. Although young and beautiful, 
she never thinks of going out to places of amusement, but passes the 
whole of her time in administering to the wants and comforts of a sick 
mother, and in laboring for her support. Madame and her daughter 
have lived in the house for more than two years. When they first came, 
they seemed to be tolerably well off; but they are very poor now. I 
never gain any thing by performing little commissions for them, as I 
used to do ; but no matter ; I like them, nevertheless, for they are al¬ 
ways so gentle and polite that I would willingly do them a service with¬ 
out expecting a penny's recompense.’ 

Eugene talked for more than half-an-hour with the old porter, whose 
feelings appeared to be very deeply Interested in the sick lady and her 
daughter. From all he communicated to him, he learned they had 

been in affluent circumstances before the death of Mr. D-, who 

was a gentleman of ample fortune, but had so diminished his means by 
unfortunate speculations at the Bourse, that at the time of his death, 
which took place just before the Revolution of eighteen hundred and 

forty-eight, Madame D-found herself reduced almost to a state of 

poverty. She immediately sold off her splendid furniture, her horses 
and equipage, and retired to an apartment in a less fashionable quarter 
of the city, where she devoted her whole attention to the education of 
her daughter. After two years, however, her funds had dwindled 
away so rapidly that she found it necessary to take a still more humble 
lodging in the Rue de Bussy, where after having occupied for some time 
an apartment on the third floor, poverty had at last forced her to ascend 
to a small room on the fifth floor, where for a long time she and her 
daughter had gained a precarious subsistence by making artificial 
flowers. 

Eugene bade the old porter good-day, and went away pondering how 
he might be able to make the acquaintance of Julia and her mother. 
Numerous plans were decided upon and relinquished as untenable ; 
and not until the next morning did he conclude how to proceed. 
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His final decision was tq go and see the old porter, and inquire if there 
were any rooms vacant in the house. For, once under the same roof with 
Julia, he flattered himself there would be a thousand ways of forming 
an acquaintance with her ; end he likewise persuaded himself that an 
apartment in the Hue de Bossy would be much more suitable for him 
as a student than one in the Rue St. Honore r as it was nearer to the 
hospitals apd the Academy of Medicine, and was much more econwni- 
cal, although he had no reason to economic. But Love’s arguments 
are irresistible to a youugmaa of twenty-two. 

At an early hour Eugene was on-lfls way to IheRue deiBmBy, where 
he found the old porter at his post. 

* Good-day, Mr. Porter.! ’ said he. ‘ How is Madame D-and 

her daughter this morning ? ’ 

‘Ah!’ replied the old man, ‘she is much worse; and I fear the 
young lady will fall sick likewise, for she looks very pale to-day. They 
have no servant, and this delicate young girl is obliged to perform all 
the household duties, to watch night and day by the bed-side of her sick 
mother, and to labor for their daily support.’ 

Eugene could scarcely conceal his feelings when he learned the suf¬ 
ferings of these unhappy people, who had been raised in the lap of lux¬ 
ury, and were now reduced to the most abject misery. But, alas! how 
many examples of this kind does not Paris produce! 

He turned away for a moment to conceal a tear which trembled in 
his eye, and changed the subject of conversation by asking the porter 
if there were any vacant rooms in the house to hire. 

The old man showed him a very modest apartment on the fourth 
floor, which suited him exactly, and he took possession of it at once. 

Established in his new abode, Eugene had a Arm ally in the old 
porter, whose good-will he had completely gained by the interest he had 
taken in the unhappy lady and her daughter. Although Eugene only 
caught an occasional glimpse of Julia as she was descending or going 
up-stairs, he was nevertheless kept constantly informed of her move¬ 
ments, and felt himself happy in being under the same roof with her. 

A few days after he had become established in his new abode, he 
commenced a series of little attentions toward his neighbors in the upper 
story. He would send to the sick lady almost daily some present of 
fruit or other delicacy, with a kind inquiry after her health. 

This method was continued for a week or ten days, when Julia fell 
sick and was unable to leave her room. Obliged to relinquish her 
work, she was no longer able by the fruits of her labor to supplythe 
wants of her mother and her own. Her last resource was a few jewels 
which had been saved from the wreck of their fortune, and the first of 
these, a valuable diamond ring, the porter had been commissioned to 
sacrifice. Eugene saw this was a propitious moment to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of Julia, and he felt rejoiced to think that it was in his 
power to be an angel of mercy to these unfortunate beings who found 
themselves deserted and friendless, without one pitying hand to lend 
them aid. 

One morning he sallied forth to the market at an early hour, and 
bought a basket of delicious grapes, which he intended to go and offer 
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in person to bis neighbors. Upon bis return he ascended to the fifth 
story, and with a beating heart and trembling hand tapped gently at 

the door of Madame D-’s apartment. A low voice called to him 

to enter. He placed his hand on the latch, but hesitated to lift it. A 
thousand conflicting feelings took possession of his breast, and for a few 
moments he felt undecided whether to advance or retreat. The question 
was whether he should give up the object of his life for the past three 
or four months, and resign all hopes of becoming acquainted with Julia, 
or whether he should leave her alone and desolate, and perhaps to die, 
unless timely aid was offered, or to overcome his timidity and boldly 
pursue the path he had determined upon. 

These thoughts flashed quickly through his brain, and he hesitated 
no longer, but gently pressing the latch, entered the room. 

Stretched upon a narrow bed lay the attenuated form of Madame 
D , and beside her reclined her daughter in a low arm-chair. 

Upon perceiving Eugene, the young girl started, and a faint blush for 
a moment overspread her pale but beautiful features. Eugene timidly 
advanced and presented the basket of grapes, apologizing for his intru¬ 
sion, and kindly inquiring after the health of her mother and her own. 

Julia thanked him for his present, and warmly expressed the grati¬ 
tude she felt for all the attentions he had shown to them since they had 
been under the same roof. Madame D-, in a feeble voice, reite¬ 

rated the words of her daughter, and poured forth her thanks to the 
Deity, who in their deserted condition had not entirely left them friend¬ 
less. 

‘ 0 Madame ! 5 said Eugene, ‘ I do not merit so many thanks; for I 
blame myself for not having come sooner to offer you my services. But 
it is never too late to do right, and I hope now while your daughter’s 
health is so feeble, you will call upon me without hesitation.’ 

An angelic smile lighted up Julia’s face as she thanked Eugene for 
his proffered kindness ; and although the sick lady was too weak to 
give utterance to her feelings, her countenance expressed the warm 
gratitude of her heart. 

Eugene’s attentions to Madame D-and her daughter now be¬ 

came constant. He ran daily to the apothecary’s to procure the medi¬ 
cines the physician would order, administered them with his own hands 
at the proper moment, and attended to all their little wants and com¬ 
forts with the most untiring assiduity. 

A week flew by, and the hues of health began again to bloom upon 
Julia’s cheek. Her indisposition had been caused by over-exertion, the 
proper remedy for which was repose. 

She had again resumed her work, and Eugene would now sit for 
hours by her side, watching her fairy fingers as they formed flowers 
and wreaths to adorn the forms of many far less fair than herself. 

With what rapture would he gaze upon her beautiful face, when her 
eyes, half-veiled in their dark lashes, were engaged upon her work! 
Oh! how sweet to him were those hours spent by her side! How 
natural and unaffected was their conversation, which flowed on as 
smoothly as the waters of a gentle stream ; their tastes mutually 
harmonizing and blending together, like the colors of a beautiful 
painting. 
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Each day Eugene found some new feature to admire in Julia's mind, 
as it gradually developed itself to him. .Her devotion to her mother, 
her untiring industry, and the sweet resignation with which she bore 
adversity, added an inexpressible charm to her youth and beauty. 

In the course of two or three weeks, Madame D-had so far 

recovered that she was enabled to sit up for an hour or two during the 
day. It was about this period that Eugene received a letter from Bor¬ 
deaux, announcing the illness of his father, and requesting him to return 
home immediately. This letter was a two-fold affliction to him; for 
he loved his father with the most devoted affection, and the fear lest his 
malady should prove fatal, caused him the deepest sorrow; he also 
loved Julia with all the ardor of his nature, and he felt wretched at the 
very thought of leaving her. But the calls of filial affection could 
not be set aside; and he went to take leave of his neighbors in the 
fifth story with a heavy heart. 

As Madame D-pressed his hand, she expressed to him the warm 

thankfulness of her heart for his untiring devotion and kindness to 
them; and Julia, with a voice broken with emotion, breathed forth her 
gratitude, with many a fervent wish for his welfare, and for the restora¬ 
tion of his father’s health. 

Eugene bid the mother adieu, and then turned toward the daughter; 
but he could not utter a word. He pressed her hand in silence ; and 
while he imprinted a kiss upon her fair forehead, a tear, which 
trembled in his eye, found its way to her cheek. 

We will not pause to describe the bitter tears which Julia shed after 
Eugene’s departure. Suffice it to say that her woman’s heart had 
never confessed to itself that she loved him until now. It was at this 
moment when his noble character, his anpiable temper, his kind and 
generous disposition, together with all his devotion to her mother and 
herself, were vividly pictured to her mind, that it was reserved for her 
to feel the power of emotions which hitherto had been strangers to her 
breast. 

Eugene proceeded rapidly on his journey, and upon reaching Bor¬ 
deaux, found his father dangerously ill. For two weeks he watched 
by his bed-side, night and day; but all the kind attentions which filial 
affection could bestow, and all the aid which the best medical talents 
in the country could give, were of no avail. Death had marked his 
victim ; and the sick man sank gradually, and finally breathed his last 
in the arms of his son. 

Eugene was so much overcome by the death of his father, that he 
closed his doors against all visitors, and lived a life of seclusion for 
several weeks. 

After the poignancy of his grief was somewhat assuaged, his father’s 
notary came to lay before him the state of his affairs. 

With the exception of some trifling legacies, the will left him sole 
heir to a handsome estate. Yet the only pleasure this gave him, in the 
depressed state of his feelings, was the thought that he might be able 
to share it with Julia, and thus to place her in the position which her 
birth, beauty, and intelligence so fitted her to adorn. At the end of 
five or six weeks, all his affairs being arranged, he returned to Paris, to 
unbosojn his heart to the lovely Julia. 
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Upon bis arrival in tbo city, he drove immediately to the Rue de 
Bossy, elated with a thousand fond hopes, which, alas J . were only 
doomed to disappointment. 

The old porter was at his post, butJuliaand her mother had left the 
house for several weeks, ahd the old man was ignorant of their place 
of residence. 

He told him that about ten days after he left for Bordeaux, Mi dame 
D-—— received a letter, which contained some agreeable intelligence, 
and shortly after this the two ladies left the house suddenly one morn¬ 
ing with a gentleman, who had called for them in his carriage. 

Eugene felt desolate and heart-broken at this news, and taking his 
key from the porter, ascended quickly to his chamber, where he threw 
himself on the bed, and gave way to a torrent of grief; Life appeared 
to him to have lost its charms; his father, whom he tenderly 1 loved, had 
been snatched away from him, and the last tie that bound him to life, 
the lovely being upon whom he had placed all the fondest affections of 
his heart, and toward whom he had flown on the wings of love to 
offer his hand and fortune, had gone, and no one knew whither. 

The day passed away, and night stole upon him, but his grief was 
not assuaged ; for the vision of Julia continually rose befere him, in all 
her youth and beauty, and the recollection of the many happy hours he 
had spent by her side, ever and anon returned, to swell the current of 
his grief. 

A week flew by before Eugene left his chamber. During this time 
the old porter came to see him several times during the day, for experi¬ 
ence had taught him that solitude was favorable to grief, and he knew 
a little lively conversation would do him good. 

In the course of time, Eugene gradually resumed his ordinary habits, 
devoting his mornings to the hospitals, and his evenings to study, 
whereby the poignancy of his grief was greatly diminished. 

Some weeks after his return to the city, h&entered as one of tho house- 
physicians at the hospital of La Charite, and gave up his room in the 
Rue de Bussy. Although he was now cons&htly occupied in medical 
studies and duties, he never forgot Julia. The ardor of his paission was 
somewhat tempered, hut her memory was still fondly cherished; and 
in his dreams her beautiful form would often reappear to add new life 
to the hopes of re-beholding her, which he still cherished in his breast. 
Bat these hopes were sometimes dimmed with sad reflections when he 
thought of what might have been her fate. Could it be that she had 
fled from the Rue de Bussy, to hide her poverty in some more obscure 
situation, where she had ended her life in misery ? or by some nnforseen 
means had she been placed in the possession of wealth; and had some 
fortunate suitor carried away the prize which he would have given all 
he possessed to obtain ? 

One afternoon, while he was walking amid the gay crowd in the 
garden of the Tuileries, indulging in gloomy reflections and completely 
abstracted freon every thing passing around him, he heard a well- 
known voice call him by name. He turned around quickly in the 
direction from which it proceeded, and perceived Julia and her mother 
, at a short distance, seated beneath the shade. With a heart over%w- 
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ing with joy he flew toward them. Julia advanced to meet him, and 

greeted him with all the tenderness of a sister, while Madame D- 

welcomed him with as much warm affection as if he had been her 
son. 

Julia had never before appeared to him so lively as she was at this 
moment; the roses of health bloomed upon her cheek; the shade of 
sorrow had passed away from her brow; and her beautiful form was 
clothed with an elegance and taste befitting her position. As he took 
a seat beside them, he saw evidently there had been a great change iii 
their condition. 

He told them of the death of his father, of all the regrets he had 
experienced on his return from Bordeaux, at not finding them in the 
Rnede Bossy, and'of hisineffectual efforts to trace them out. 

Madame D-, in turn, related'that, shortly after his departure for 

Bordeaux, she had received a letter from Martinique, informing her of 
the death of a relative, to whose fortune she had fallen heir. The 
legacy made it necessary for her to go to Martinique, whither her 
daughter had accompanied her ; and beftce the fruitless searches of 
Eugene were accounted for. 

‘ But we have never forgotten your kindness;’ continued she; 'and 
ever since our return we have used our utmost exertions to discover you, 
that we might welcome you to our new home. We shall never cease 
to feel the warmest gratitude toward you, Mr. Eugene, for you were, in 
truth, a ministering angel to us in the hour of adversity.’ 

Their conversation had lasted for nearly an hour, when it was inter¬ 
rupted by a servant, who came to announce to Madame D-- that 

her carriage was in waiting. 

The ladies, on taking leave of Eugene, made him promise to come 
and see them early the next morning. 

Our hero returned to his hospital with very different feelings from 
those with which he had started out. Despondency had vanished, and 
radiant hope again returned to light up Ins breast and shed its benign 
influence over his whole being. He was impatient for the coming of 
the morrow, and at as early an hour as propriety would admit of, he 
repaired to the residence of his friends, resolved to unbosom his heart to 
Julia. 

Arriving at a house of handsome exterior, in the Faubourg St; 
Honore, he was shown into an apartment on the first floor, furnished in 
the most sumptuous style. The elegant mirrors, the splendid carpets, 
and the numerous objects of taste and luxury that were scattered round 
in profusion contrasted strangely with the misery of the little chamber 
they bad occupied in the Rue de Bttssy. 

But Eugene had barely time to cast a hasty glance around him 
before Julia’s light step was heard in an 1 adjoining room, and she ran 
forward with a sweet smile to welcome him to their new abode. 

‘ Mamma has just this moment gone out,’ said she, ‘ to attend to 
some business, but she will soon return, and in the mean time you must 
sit down and tell me all you have done since we parted. You do not 
know how much We have thought of you, and how many fervent 
prayers We have offered up for your happiness and welfare.’ 
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‘ Nor do you know,’ replied Eugene, * how much I have thought of 
you; how many fruitless hours I have spent in searching for you, and 
how many hitter tears I have shed when the thought has come over 
me that we might never more meet each other.’ Eugene’s voice trem¬ 
bled slightly as he gave utterance to these words, and when he ceased 
to speak Julia answered not, but cast down her eyes and was silent. 

In a few moments he appeared to have recovered from his emotion, 
and said in a firmer tone : 4 You asked me, dear Julia, to tell you all 
that has transpired since we parted; but I will be more retrospective. 
I will go back to the time when, a light-hearted student, I used to cross the 
Garden of the Tuileries to go to my hospital. One morning, in my 
walk I met a young girl of graceful form and airy step, who attracted 
my attention. The next morning she appeared to me again; and so on, 
for days afterward. I soon began to feel a strange sympathy for this 
young person; and afterward, when I missed seeing her in the morn¬ 
ing, a sadness hung over me for the rest of the day. In the course of 
a few weeks our meetings became much less frequent, and finally we 
met no more ; and I was now made completely wretched. I neglected 
my studies, I ceased to visit the hospitals, and wandered about the city 
with the vain hope of meeting this unknown young person. Accident 
caused me again to cross her path, and this time I followed in her foot¬ 
steps until I ascertained the place of her abode. The next day I hired 
an apartment in the same house, and soon afterward we became ac¬ 
quainted. After a few short days of happiness passed by her side, filial 
duty called me away to my home to attend the bed-side of a dying 
father. Weeks passed before my return to Paris, and upon my arrival 
I found the cherished being, who now occupied all my thoughts, and 
toward whom I had flown on the wings of love to offer my hand and 
fortune, had gone, and no one knew whither. I now became utterly 
wretched, and existence appeared to be a burden to me. My mind had 
but one object, and that object was the discovery of the one I loved. 
Many weeks passed away in fruitless searches, and finally, when hope 
was almost extinguished in my breast, in an unlooked-for moment we 
met again. I need not proceed farther with my history, my dear Julia, 
for you know the rest, and I come now to offer you a heart which has 
long been yours, a love which has been tried by time and absence, and 
which is free from all worldly considerations.’ 

At this moment Eugene pressed Julia’s hand to his lips, and gently 
drawing her toward him, clasped her in his arms. The beautiful girl 
shrank not from his embrace, but hid her blushes in his bosom. 

What pen could describe the ecstasy of these two beings who, after 
having long cherished a secret love for each other, in spite of time and 
absence, found at last their feelings were reciprocal ? 

It was long before either of them spoke, but their silence was more 
eloquent than words. 

At last Julia told him that she too remembered their meetings in the 
Garden of the Tuileries, that she soon learned to look for his elastic 
step upon the gravel-walk, and when afterward he reappeared to her 
as an angel of mercy amid their sickness and poverty, she felt emotions 
she had never before experienced. The hour of separation then came, 
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when he was obliged to return home, and it was at this moment that 
it was reserved for her to feel all the influence he had gained over her 
affections. She painted to him in vivid colors the grief she had expe¬ 
rienced at his departure, and with what love, mingled with feelings of 
the liveliest gratitude, she had cherished his memory. 

In the midst of this conversation Madame D- returned, and 

while she was cordially welcoming Eugene, Julia glided out of the 
room to hide her feelings from the penetrating eye of her mother. 

Eugene seized the propitious moment, and related to Madame D- 

all that had just transpired between himself and her daughter. 

No sooner had the good lady heard it than she clasped him in her 
arms, and imprinting a kiss upon his cheek said, ‘ Dear Eugene! I will 
he too happy to call you my son. I feel at this moment as if God had 
repaid me a thousand-fold for all the afflictions I have suffered, and I 
have nothing farther to desire on this side of the grave ; my cup of 
happiness is full to overflowing. * 

About a month after this, Eugene and Julia were married, and never 
did the venerable old church of St. Roche witness the union of two hap¬ 
pier beings. 

More than a year of unsullied felicity has passed over their heads 
since then, and as Eugene, the promising young physician, and Julia, 
his beautiful wife, take their accustomed walk in the Garden of the 
Tuileries, they still love to recall their morning meetings there in days 
gone by, and their first acquaintance in the Rue de Bussy. And 
although surrounded by all the comforts and luxuries wealth can pro¬ 
cure, they often fondly dwell upon the memory of the many happy 
hours they spent together in that wretched chamber, and acknowledge 
they were among the most happy of their lives. b. t. m. 


AUTUMN. 

The autumn wind came sighing 
In at my open door, 

And a yellow leaf left lying 
Silently on the floor. 

Then out and around my cottage 
It shook each loosened pane, 

Then leaped away to the forest 
To toy with the leaves again, 

And shake from broad boughs bending 
The fruits of summer’s sending: 

Then once again came flying 
Back to my cottage door, 

And sobbed as the sun-light faded 
And died upon the floor. 

Then I heard the noisy patter 
Of the cold and chilly rain; 

And I knew that the golden autumn 
Had wandered away again. 
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JIeNoirA OF Napoleon, his 1 CotrET and' Fawily. By the Dfccnetess E^Abbantes, (Ma¬ 
dame Junot.) Intwovoltimes* pp. 1136. New-York: I>. Appleton and Coir- 

PANY. 

These are ponderousvdLuiries, and 1 written with all i that minuteness of 
detail even in matters of the slightest possible importance, in which a 
woman, and especially a 1 French woman, iff so apt to indulge. The motives 
which actuated the Writer in giving her volumes to the world must be ac¬ 
knowledged to be pure and honorable. * I' consider,’ she says, in her intro¬ 
duction, *the publication of these memoirs to be a duty to my family, and, 
above all, to the memory of my* husband. Often during political storms a 
veil is thrown over some part of an illustrious life. The arm of Jijnot, 
which for twenty-two years defended his country, is now in the grave, and 
cannot remove the veil in which jealousy and envy would envelop his fame. 
It remains therefore for me, the mother of his children, to fulfill that sacred 
duly, and throw in all the light and all the truth which can leave him to 
be fairly judged.’ This is certainly well and gracefully said, and avows 
objects, the noble character of which will be conceded by all honorable 
minds. 

Madame D’Abrantes commences her work by some details respecting her 
family, and certain distinguished individuals, such as Paoli, * at the time 
when he diffused a ray of light upon his barbarous country.’ She relates 
conversations, of which it would appear she kept copious memoranda, with 
Romansoff, Marcoff, Kalischeff, and DirsChkoff, who enjoyed the inti¬ 
macy of the Russian Empress, and acquainted the authoress with the real 
cause of the Greek insurrection of 1770. She speaks of Corsica, the adopted 
country of the family of Comnene, and of the Greek origin of the Buona¬ 
parte family. The first part of the Memoirs describes the dawn of the 
Revolution, to all the vicissitudes of which Madame D’Abrantes was a wit¬ 
ness. Another part of the volumes comprises aterrible moment of the writer’s 
existence; that sanguinary period ‘ when the French people seemed fora 
while to vie in ferocity with the wild beasts of the desert.'’ Of what ensued, 
subsequently, Madame D’Abrantes gives this succinct but rapid resume : 
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‘ But tbe military flag soon rallied under its protecting shade the honor and glory of 
France: and with magical rapidity the triumph of her arms was witnessed on the bantam 
of the Rhine, on the summit of the Alps, in the marshes of Holland, on the laketof’ 
Zurich, anc4 above all, on ’ the plains or Italy. Victory accompanied our armies, and? 
wheresoever they went their track was marked by their blood. I am proud te say that* 
the blood which flows in the veins of my sons was not spared by their tidher in th*: 
service 'of his' country. But those davs, so brilliant in our camps, were dull and gloomy 
in ourcities; the f latter were a prey to civil dissension. The terror of massacre had 
been succeeded-by a terror uo less frightful, produced by the continual conflict between 
anarchy and power. The termination of this conflict was the more doubtful ; for 
anarchy was fostered in an element but too favorable to its growth ; while, on the other 
hand, power, which was almost always usuined by force, ami never delegated by a rea* 
sonable majority, could neither be awarded nor exercised without a struggle. Such ' 
contests always terminate in convulsions, and how many have we not seen! How 
often, when listening to thedisonssions which were maintained around me, have ! heard 
the destruction of my unfortunate country predicted I Alas! France was doomed? to 
linger out a longer career of misfortune! What was done one day was undone the next. 
But it is not so easy to build up as to pull down, and in Frante the truth of this com¬ 
mon-place proverb was forcibly verified. Next succeeded the directorial reign—that 
monstrous union of anarchy; tyranny, and weakness. I saw those PasquinyKingWj in 
whose hands the sceptre wasu mere club, with which they struck until the blow be¬ 
came a wound. Their reign terminated, the consulate marked the dawn of a new'era, 
and France once more rose from amidst wreck and ruin. Next came the days of the 
empire^ that great and prodigious wonder! Doubtless the true republican regretted 
his invaded rights; but where is the French heart that does not beat at the recollection 
of that era of glory, on hearing the names of those men who marched to battle as thfey 
would go to a rate; who purchased victory by a scar, and proclaimed France the mis* 
tress of nations from the Vistula to the Tagus ? Thus I beheld the star of our pros¬ 
perity at its summit; I saw it wane into obscurity, reappear, and sink a second time. 
During these changes my heart has been often afflicted; I have suffered deeply, and 
my silent sorrow has been more bitter than the loud despair of many others. How¬ 
ever, it was even some gratification to French pride to see all Europe advancing to 
crush a sovereign of whom but a few days previously it had been the slave. 

* In preparing these Memoirs, how many past recollections have revived! how many 
dormant griefs nave awakened! In spite of the general fidelity of my memory, I occa¬ 
sionally met with dates and facts the remembrance of which, though not effaced, had 
faded by the course of time. They were speedily restored; but 1 must confess that 
my task has been a laborious and painful one, ana nothing could have urged me for¬ 
ward to its execution but the conviction that it must be done / 

There are numerous matters in both of these large volumes of which only 
a woman, and only such a woman as the Duchess D’AbrantES, would have' 
treated: and yet all are so immediately interwoven with national, historical, 
and domestic facts connected with Napoleon’s great career, that they are 
seldom without deep interest to the reader. The fault of the hook is its 
great prolixity in matters which concern only the noble lady’s private feel¬ 
ings and emotions, unconnected with any stirring events which she was 
called upon to narrate. Some of these emotions and feelings, although not 
perhaps without interest to those who are for the first time to become mo* 
thers, might perhaps have been omitted without detriment to the complete¬ 
ness of the volumes, as a work of general historical information. We close 
our notice with the following fervent passages from the last page of the 
work: 

‘Napoleon, destitute of &H the aid he should have received* refintered, on the twen¬ 
tieth of March, 1815, the chateau of the Tuileries, while the fire lighted on the pre¬ 
vious evening for the use of Louis the Eighteenth still burned in the principal kitchen. 
Napoleon did not well comprehend his position: it was new to him; ana he should 
therefore have employed new assistants. He believed the Marshals less fickle, and 
regretted ‘ his own men ,’ as he termed them. But these men were no longer his: they 
were for themselves: and his error concerning them ruined him. He had Tormed plans 
ill cemented together, to enable him to cross a bottomless abVss. He coula but 
perish! 

‘ The twentieth of March was perhaps the most important day in the life of Napo- 
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lron. It might have been a day of regeneration, both for him and France: it was a 
day fatal to both. I regard it as the termination of the grand military and political 
existence of Napoleon Bonaparte. Here we must stop; for his last great day was ac¬ 
complished 1 Waterloo was the tomb of all that had escaped the sabre of the Cossack, 
and the cannon of the Austrians and Russians. Thus was engulfed our national 
honor, weighed down by infamous treasons. Waterloo came upon us like a flame kin¬ 
dled in hell, and destroyed our fortune, our glory, our alll — even hope! 0 Water¬ 
loo ! Waterloo! No! I will not dwell on that horrible day. I will not divulge that 
which I bnow. I will not publish the disgrace of a French name. I will not tell that 
the battle might have been gained, yet was not. In such a case, silence is duty. 

* The twentieth of March, then, is the day whereon, in these Memoirs, I quit Napo¬ 
leon. I have conducted him, as it were by the hand, almost from his cradle to mature 
age, through the world that rang with his marvellous deeds, and unto this day, when, 
more surprising than ever, he re&ntered alone, at the head of a few brave men, the 
palace conquered by his sword: whence he issued to front entire Europe armed 
against him! ’ 

Touching the manner of these volumes, we wish we could say that the 
paper upon which they are printed was whiter than it is, although it seems 
sufficiently firm as to * body.’ The engravings, of which there are many, 
of the Bonaparte family mainly, are well engraved. We had no idea, how¬ 
ever, that Maria Louisa, Josephine’s successor as Empress of France, had 
such a ‘high old head.’ She doesn’t appear to have been ‘what you 
might call a ha’dsobe wobad,’ as the wag says in the play. 


Party Leaders: Sketches of Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew 

Jackson, Henry Clay, and John Randolph of Roanoke. By Jo. G. Baldwin. In 

one volume: pp. 369. New-York: D. Appleton and Company. 

This volume, from the pen of the author of ‘ The Flush Times of Alabama 
and Mississippi,’ includes notices of many other distinguished American states¬ 
men beside those mentioned in the title. The design of the author, as briefly set 
forth in his preface, he seems faithfully to have carried out. The leading 
events of the public and private history of some of the eminent personages 
connected with the political career of the United States are given, instead of 
an elaborate review of the lives of all the men who have figured, and of all the 
measures that have been agitated, in the course of the eventful period extend¬ 
ing through three-quarters of a century, which would have been impossible. 
The author claims, and so far as we have been able to see, with justice, to 
have performed his task with candor, both in the narrative and criticism, 
and especially in entire freedom from all partisan bias. The events he de¬ 
scribes are matters of familiar history; all that he has attempted has been 
a concise narrative of the facts, with just and appropriate reflections, in 
which, as we have said, we think he has succeeded. The omission of two 
eminent party leaders, Calhoun and Webster, is explained and excused upon 
the ground of a lack of space, and the multiplicity of recent eulogies 
upon, and personal memoirs of them. It strikes us'that good engraved 
portraits of the principal subjects of the volume would have added greatly 
to its attractions. It is well printed, upon good paper. 
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Lttbhia : a Dramatic Poem. In one volume, double-octavo : pp. 123. Boston, Mass.: 

Ticknor and Fields. 

An ‘Ion Me column in the classical dramatic temple, that will win 
admiration and applause from more than ‘ onc^-readers,* (as the German 
phrase goes,) and which reflects honor upon the chaste taste and severe study 
of the author. In this ‘ work-a-day ’ age, when a classical style is repudiated, 
and ‘ Hot Com * is considered a better dish than any which ancient Rome could 
furnish, perhaps the author (whom we understand to be Josiah P. Quincy, 
Jr., of Boston) need not expect any ‘great rush ’ to the counters of his pub¬ 
lishers ; but he may nevertheless have the better satisfaction of reflecting 
that he has done nothing to vitiate the style or corrupt the literary taste of 
the time — such as it is. Not that we admire entirely the style of the clas¬ 
sic drama, for we do not It must needs be stately, and hence necessarily 
somewhat cold; but with all its lack of warmth, it is pure — and that is a 
great point gained. We had written thus much concerning the work before 
us, which we had read attentively and with interest and pleasure, when the 
subjoined review, doubtless from the pen of Mr. Bryant, met our eye in 
the columns of the ‘ Evening Post ’ daily journal. We substitute it in place 
of any farther remarks of our own, as a clear synopsis of, and just tribute J 
to, this classical performance: 

‘ Lytxria is founded upon the familiar classical legend of Marcus Curtius, a young 
Roman knight who sacrificed his life for the good of the state, in obedience to the ora¬ 
cle declaring that a dangerous abyss, which had suddenly opened in the midst of the 
Forum, should not close until it had engulfed Rome’s most precious possession. 

‘With a view, however, of creating a sufficient necessity for so great a sacrifice, a 
deviation has been taken from the original Livian narrative in the noxious exhalations 
which are described as rising from the gulf and spreading a mortal pestilence which no 
ordinary human means can remove. But the introduction of the character of Lytbria, 
the affianced bride of Curtius, who incites the self-immolation of what she holds most 
dear to the demands of duty, is another change, and the change most essential to the 
purpose of the author. 

* This purpose is to exhibit feminine devotion put to the highest possible proof, and 
thereby to suggest that woman, even in the ordinary exertion of her influence on man, 
has a share in the merit of his greatest achievements, which is by no means generally 
suspected or appreciated. 

* With regard to the leading idea of 'lyteria,' we may remark that it is an original 
one, or that, at least, it is here brought into more distinct relief than has elsewhere been 
attempted. It is certainly an adequate basis for a drama of a very high order. Nor do 
we think that the author has failed to answer the severe requirements of his task. The 
plot shows throughout an unusual mastery of dramatic art, particularly in the ingenious 
manner in which the dreadful truth is gradually suggested to the mind of Lytbria, 
while listening in the Temple of Jupiter to the oracle, that her lover is the sacrifice 
indicated by its mysterious announcement. While liable to exception for the undue 
length of some of* the sentences, the language is remarkable for its clearness, purity, 
and sonorous rhythmical march, obviously betokening the author’s familiarity with the 
early and best examples of English dramatic compositions The tone of thought is also 
uniformly sustained and elevated, sometimes highly poetical and felicitously expressed, 
but never degenerating into bombast or feebleness. 

‘ Lyteria, the daughter of Doelius, the high-priest of the Temple of J upiter, is the 
affianced bride of Marcus Curtius She is described as the embodiment of the purest 
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and most womanly affections, subordinated, however, to a sublime fidelity to her con¬ 
victions of duty. When, therefore, the oracle not only declares that the yawning earth 
will not be satisfied, nor the pestilence be staid, till the most precious possession of 
Rome shall be swallowed in the abyss, but also that she herself mustannounce the vic¬ 
tim indicated by it, she surrenders without a murmur yet not without a struggle, the 
object of her love to the will of Heaven. It is no slight praise to say that the author 
has succeeded completely in portraying the moral beauty of so exalted a character. 
Hardly less excellent are his delineations of the generous ambition of CuaTius, and the 
austere sanctity of the, high-priest, struggling respectively with the strong impulses of 
earthly affection. 

* Unlike the mass of contemporary poetry, the volume will be most acceptable to 
readers of a matured taste and scholarly culture. Nor will it be less acceptable from 
the feet that it bears, with decided advantage, the critical test of repeated and careful 
pernsaL From the conscientious study, also, as well as the sterling literary qualities 
manifested in * Lyteria,’ we are led to believe that the author is capable of giving to the 
world, whether in prose or verse, works which will do credit to his own powers as well 
os to the judgment of his readers.’ 


Sargent’s Series of School-Readers : ‘ The First-Class Standard Reader ’: in one 

volume: pp. 480. Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Company. New-York: J. C. 

Derby. 

We are reminded by the appearance of the sixth edition of * The First- 
Class Standard Reader,’ upon our table, to say a word in regard to the series 
of new School-Readers, in course of publication by Phillips, Sampson and 
Company, of Boston, and J. C. Derby, of this city, and of which Mr. Epes 
Sargent, author of that remarkably successful work, * The Standard 
Speaker,’ is the editor. The principal volume of the series, ‘The First- 
Class Standard Reader,’ is a handsome octavo of four hundred and eighty 
pages, and contains some new features which must commend it highly to 
the favor of every intelligent teacher. The system of references, by which 
the reader’s attention is kept constantly on the alert against faults of articu¬ 
lation and pronunciation, and by which he is directed to a solution of all 
difficult words in a copious ‘Explanatory Index,’ at the end of the volume, 
is a great improvement on all previous contrivances. It is more thorough, 
and relieves the text from cumbersome and unsightly notes. But it is in 
the character of its reading-lessons that this work is particularly strong. 
These are carefully adapted to the capacity of the pupil, and are at the same 
time of a high order in a literary respect. The most scrutinizing care has 
been exercised to exclude every thing of an immoral or even questionable 
tendency. 

The above ‘ Reader ’ is meeting with a rare success. Though published 
only last summer, it has passed through six large editions, and has been 
widely introduced into our best schools. The series will consist of five 
books. The next in order, ‘ The Standard Fourth Reader,’ is announced for 
publication the present month. It is said that it will be one of the most 
thorough elementary books, in its introductory exercises, ever published. 
Mr. Sargent has been several years engaged on these works, and has col¬ 
lected quite a library of English, French, and German reading-books, in 
order to avail himself of such improvements as they may present. 
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Elbments of Logic: Comprising the Substance of an Article in the ‘Encyclopsecfia 

Metropolitans,* with Additions, etc. By Richard Whately, D.D., Arehbishpp of 

Dublin. In one volume: pp. 443. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe and 

Company. 

The present is a new edition of a work which has already passed through 
nine editions, and has been carefully revised by the author, who has intro¬ 
duced a few insertions and alterations of expression in some places; and 
several passages have been transferred from the places which they formerly 
occupied, to others which appeared more suitable. In his introduction and 
elsewhere the author has given a brief but clear exposure of some objections 
which have been of late years revived, in a new form, against the utility of 
science generally, against the syllogistic theory, and against the explanations 
given in the treatise before us of reasoning from induction. We have never 
dwelt much upon logical or theological treatises in these pages, nor do we 1 ag¬ 
nize a prompt alacrity ’ at reading, as a general thing, either the one or the 
other. But we have been both entertained and instructed in the perusal of tfye 
present volum e. We were glad to see, for one thing, the rebuke given to those 
who indulge in ambiguous terms, one example of which (and it ought to be 
made a * severe example ’ of) he quotes from a recent Protestant work: * Theo¬ 
logy teaches that there is in God one Essence, two Processions, three Persons, 
four Relations, five Notions, and the Circumincession, or Perichoresis.’ 
Think of giving this as a description of the nature of our Heavenly Father 
to a child 1 We commend to theological disputants these sensible remarks 
also, which we incidentally noted in turning over the Archbishop’s pages, as 
not unworthy of heedful regard: 

1 As it is wise to reserve for mature age, such instructions as are unsuitable to a 
puerile understanding, so it seems the part of a like wisdom to abstain, during this our 
state of childhood, from curious speculations on subjects in which even the ablest of 
human minds can but * see by means of a glass, darkly/ On these the learned can 
have no advantage over others; though we are apt to forget that any mysterious point 
inscrutable to Man, as Man—surpassing the utmost reach of human intellect — must 
be such to the learned and to the ignorant, to the wise and to the simple alike; that 
in utter darkness the strongest sight and the weakest are on a level. * Sir, in these 
matters,’ (said one of the most eminent of our Reformers, respecting another mysteri¬ 
ous point,) ‘ I am so fearful that I dare speak no further, yea almost none otherwise, 
than as the Scripture doth, as it were, lead me by the hand. 

* And surely it is much better thus to consult Scripture, and take it for a guide, than 
to resort to it merely for confirmations, contained in detached texts, of the several parts 
of some system of theology, which the student fixes on as reputed orthodox, and 
which is in fact made the guide which he permits to ‘ lead him by the hand; ’ while 
passages culled out from various parts of the sacred writings, in subserviency to such 
system, are formed into what may be called an anagram of Scripture; and then, by 
reference to this system as a standard, each doctrine or discourse is readily pronounced 
Orthodox, or Socinian, or Arian, or Sabellian, or NestoriaD, etc.; and all this on the 
ground that the theological scheme which the student has adopted is supported by 
Scripture. The materials indeed are the stones of the Temple; but the buy 1 rig con¬ 
structed with them is a fabric of human contrivance. If instead of this too common 
procedure, students would fairly search the Scriptures, with a view not merely to 
defend their opinions, but to form them — not merely for arguments, but for truth — 
keeping human expositions to their own proper purposes, and not allowing these to 
become practically a standard—if, in short, they were as honestly desirous to be on 
the side of Scripture, as they naturally are to have Scripture on their side, how much 
sounder, as well as more charitable, would their conclusions often be! * 

If any one doubts that this is not good advice, on the part of the venerable 
Protestant Archbishop, let them turn to his pages, and see with what ability 
he supports the arguments which enforce it. 
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Poems op the Orient. By Bayard Taylor. In one volume: pp. 203. Boston: 

Ticknor and Fields. 

Coming down to town the other morning, in the good steamer * ArmeniaJ 
we took out of our travelling-bag, or literary satchel, this neat and tasteful 
volume of Bayard Taylor. Now, it is something to say of any one volume 
of poetry that you ‘read it through at a sitting; ’ nor is it complimentary, 
perhaps, to say it of all volumes of poetry which one is bound to read. But 
it is no mere compliment which we desire to pay to this volume, or its gifted 
author, when we state that we did read it through at a sitting, although 
moving along the autumnal shores of a glorious river, in company with 
some two hundred and fifty fellow-passengers. We had recent occasion to 
speak of Mr. Taylor’s faithfulness of description in his prose writings; of 
the certainty with which the reader might assume, that he was regarding a 
true picture of what his author was endeavoring to represent to his eye, or 
to his mind. Taylor’s poetry demands the same high praise; and instead 
of talking concerning it, we are going to permit the reader himself to 4 think 
about it,’ by affording him some specimens whereon to ruminate. Sorely 
were we tempted by ‘ The Temptation of Hassan Ben Khaledf and one or 
two other somewhat kindred pieces, which are suffused with oriental hues; 
but we must confine our extracts to less extended portions of the volume, 
beginning with 4 Charmian' which is also a 4 temptation,’ but nevertheless 
a short one: 


* 0 Daughter of the Sun! 

Who gave the keys of passion unto thee ? 

Who taught the powerful sorcery 
Wherein my soul, too willing to be won, 

Still feebly struggles to be free, 

But more than half undone ? 

Within the mirror of thine eyes, 

Full of the sleep of warm Egyptian skies — 

The sleep of lightning, bound in airy spell, 

And deadlier, because invisible — 

I see the reflex of a feeling 
Which was not, till I looked on thee: 

A power, involved in mystery, 

That shrinks, affrighted, from its own revealing. 

* Thou sitt’st in stately indolence, 

Too calm to feel a breath of passion start 
The listless fibres of thy sense, 

The fiery slumber of thy heart. 

Thine eyes are wells of darkness, by the veil 
Of languid lids half-sealed: the pale 
And bloodless olive of thy face, 

And the full, silent lips that wear 
A ripe serenity of grace, 

Are dark beneath the shadow of thy hair. 

Not from the brow of templed Athor beams 
Such tropic warmth along the path of dreams; 
Not from the lips of horned Isis flows 
Such sweetness of repose! 

For thou art Passion’s self, a goddess too, 

And aught but worship never knew; 

And thus thy glances, calm and sure, 

Look for accustomed nomage, and betray 
No effort to assert thy sway: 

Thou deem’st my fealty secure. 
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‘ O Sorceress! those looks unseal 
The undisturbed mysteries that press 
Too deep in nature for the heart to feel 
Their terror and their loveliness. 

Thine eyes are torches that Illume 
On secret-shrines their unfbreboded fires, 

And fill the vaults of silence and of gloom 
With the unresting life of new desires. 

I follow where then* arrowy ray 
Pierces the veil I would not tear away, 

And with a dread, delicious awe behold 
Another gate of life unfold, 

Like the rapt neophyte who sees 
Some march of grand Osirian mysteries. 

The startled chambers 1 explore, 

And every entrance open lies, 

Forced by the magic thrill that runs before 
Thy slowly-lifted eyes. 

I tremble to the centre of my being 
Thus to confess the spirit’s poise overthrown, 

And all its guiding virtues blown 

Like leaves before the whirlwind’s fury fleeing. 

* But seel one memory rises in my soul, 

And, beaming steadily and dear, 

Scatters the lurid thunder-clouds that roll 
Through Passion’s sultry atmosphere. 

An alchemy more potent borrow 

For thy dark eyes, enticing Sorceress! n ' 

For on the casket of a sacred Sorrow 
Their shafts fall powerless. 

Nay, frown not, Athor, from thy mystic shrine: 

Strong Goddess of Desire, I will not be 
One of the myriad slaves thou callest thine, 

To cast my manhood’s crown of royalty 
Before thy dangerous beauty: I am free! ’ 

In another vein, but to our eye and ear very picturesque and musical, 
are the lines on 4 Tyre.* Most admirably are the Scripture terms and pic¬ 
tures retained: 

* The wild and windy morning is lit with lurid fire; 

The thundering surf of ocean beats on the rocks of Tyre — 

Beats on the fallen columns and round the headland roars, 

And hurls its foamy volume along the hollow shores, 

And calls with hungry clamor, that speaks its long desire: 

* Where are the ships of Targhish, the mighty ships of Tyre? ’ 

* Within her cunning harbor, choked with invading sand, 

No galleys bring their freightage, the spoils of every land, 

Ana like a prostrate forest, when autumn gales have blown, 

Her colonnades of granite lie shattered ana o’erthrown: 

And from the reef the pharos no longer flings its fire 

To beacon home from Tarshish the lordly Snips of Tyre. 

* Where is thy rod of empire ? once mighty on the waves— 

Thou that thyself exalted, till kings became thy slaves ? 

Thou that didst speak to nations, and saw thy will obeyed — 

Whose favor made them joyful, whose anger sore afraid — 

Who laid’st thy deep foundations, and thought them strong and sure, 
And boasted ’midst the waters: shall I not aye endure? 

‘ Where is the wealth of ages that heaped thy princely mart? 

The pomp of purple trappings; the gems or Syrian art; 

The silken goats of Keoar; Sab&a’s spicy store; 

The tributes of the islands thy squadrons homeward bore, 

When in thy gates triumphant they entered from the sea 
With sound of horn and saokbut, of harp and psaltery ? 

41 
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‘ Howl, bowl, ye ships of Tarshish! the glory is laid waste: 

There is no habitation; the mansions are defaced. 

No mariners of Sidon unfurl your mighty sails; 

No workmen fell the fir-trees that grow in Shenir’s vales, 

And Bashan’s oaks that boasted a thousand years of sun, 

Or hew the masts of cedar on frosty Lebanon. 

‘Rise, thou forgotten harlot! take up thy harp and sing: 

Gall the rebellious islands to own their ancient king: 

Bare to the spray thy bosom, and with thy hair unbound, 

Sit on the piles of ruin, thou throneless and discrowned.' 

There mix thy voice of wailing with the thunders of the sea, 

And sing thy songs of sorrow, that thou remembered be! 

* Though Bilent and forgotten, yet Nature still laments 
The pomp and power departed, the lost magnificence: 

The nills were proud to see thee, and they are sadder now; 

The sea was proud to bear thee, and wears a troubled brow, 

And evermore the surges chant forth their vain desire: 

* Where are the ships of Tarshish, the mighty ships of Tyre? ’ 9 

One other poem, upon a still sacred city, must close our quotations: 4 O 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem! — thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thee together, as a 
hen gathereth her brood under her wings, and ye would not! * Think of 
the emotions which must have filled the mind of our poet as, looking down 
upon the 4 Beautiful City,’ he penned the following; 

i. 

‘ Fair shines the moon, Jerusalem, 

Upon the hills that wore 
Thy glory once, their diadem 
Ere Judah’s reign was o’er: 

The stars on hallowed Olivet 
And over Zion burn, 

But when shall rise thy splendor set? 

Thy majesty return ? 


IX. 

‘The peaceful shades that wrap thee now 
Thy desolation hide; 

The moon-lit beauty of thy brow 
Restores thine ancient pride; 

Yet there, where Rome tny Temple rent, 
The dews of midnight wet 
The marble dome of Omar’s tent, 

And Aksa’s minaret. 


4 Thy strength, Jerusalem, is o’er, 

And broken are thy walls; 

The harp of Israbl sounds no more 
In thy deserted halls: 

But where thy kings and prophets trod, 
Triumphant over Death 
Behold tne living Soul of God — 

The Christ of Nazareth! 


‘ The halo of His presence fills 
Thv courts, thy ways of men; 

His footsteps on thy holy hills 
Are beautiful as then ; 

The prayer, whose bloody sweat betrayed 
His human agony, 

Still haunts the awful olive shade 
Of old Gethsemane. 
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V. 

* Woe unto thee, Jerusalem! 

Slayer of prophets, thou, 

That in thy fury stonest them 
God sent, ana sends thee now: 

Where thou, 0 Christ ! with anguish spent, 
Forgave thy foes, and died, 

Thy garments yet are daily rent — 

Thy soul is crucified! 

VI. 

* They darken with the Christian name 

The light that from thee beamed, 

And by the hatred they proclaim 
Thy spirit is blasphemed; 

Unto thine ear the prayers they send 
Were fit for Belial’s reign, 

And Moslem cimeters defend 
The temple they profane. 

vrr. 

* Who shall rebuild Jerusalem ? 

Her scattered children bring 
From Earth’s far ends ; and gather them 
Beneath her sheltering wing? 

For Judah’s sceptre broken lies, 

And from his kingly stem 
No new Messiah shall arise 
For lost Jerusalem! 


vra. 

* But let the wild ass on her hills 

Its foal unfrighted lead, 

And by the source of Kedron’s rills 
The desert adder breed: 

For where the love of Christ has made 
Its mansion in the heart. 

He builds in pomp that will not fade 
Her heavenly counterpart. 

IX. 

* How long, 0 Christ ! shall men obscure 

Thy holy charity— 

How long the godless rites endure, 
Which they bestow on Thee ? 

Thou, in whose soul of tenderness 
The Father’s mercy shone, 

Who came, the sons of men to bless 
By truth and love alone. 


x. 

‘ The suns of eighteen hundred years 
Have seen Thy reign expand, 

And Morning, on her pathway, hears 
Thy name in every land; ' 

But where Thy sacred steps were sent 
The Father’s will to bide, 

Thy garments yet are daily rent — 

Thy soul is crucified! ’ 

Enough; if we were to quote more, it would not avail, save to those who do 
not appreciate true poetry; and as for those who do t they will buy the book. 
Yet to all, of every class, we cordially commend it. 
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D. Appleton and Company’s New Catalogue of American and English Books: com¬ 
prising a most Extensive Assortment of the Best Works in every Department of Lite¬ 
rature and Science: with a Complete Index. 

This catalogue, aside from the evidences of careful research and dear 
arrangement which it presents, will afford some idea of the intellectual re¬ 
sources of the great book-establishment whence it proceeds, and of which 
it will be, for the present at least, a preeminent monument It contains 
two hundred and fifty closely-printed pages, in double columns, classified in 
every department of literature, science, and art The subjoined Notes and 
Items ’ of interest gleaned from the catalogue will afford some idea of its 
character and scope: 

*1. The number of authors in this catalogue is 4778, Of Which 1508 are American. 

‘2. The number of female authors enumerated is 804, of which 146 are American. 

( 8. The different works specified amount to 8241. 

*4. The volumes, taking only one copy of each work, are 19,801. 

‘ 5. The estimated value of one copy of each work herein enumerated is $40,801. 

1 6. The number of subjects treated of is 1655. 

*7. The largest book in the collection is entitled ‘ Bothell’s Shakspeabb —80 x 24 

*8. The smallest book in the collection is Taylor’b exceedingly quaint work, the ‘Thumb 
Bible’—2x2. 

‘9. The thickest book is ‘Liddell and SOoTT's Lexicon’—pip. 1784 

‘ 10. The thinnest one is the ‘ Book of Flower Painting ’ —pp. 27. 

* 11. The handsomest printed work is the New-York edition of the ‘ Spectator,’ in six volumes 
8vo. 

‘ 12. The book printed from the smallest type yet used in America is D. A. A Co.'s beautiful 
new pocket edition of the Prayer-Book. 

‘ 18. The longest title is ‘Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants’—15 lines. 

‘ 14. The shortest title is a book entitled ‘ Home ’ — pp. 172. 

‘ 15. The lowest price book is ‘Anthon’s Easy Catechism * —63^cents. 

‘16. The most expensive work is ‘Hokfnaol’b Collection of Paintings’—price, $1000, (one 
thousand dollars ) 

‘17. The work comprising the largest number of vohrtkcs is ‘ Valty'b Delphin Clasasics’ — 
141 vols. 

* 18. The most voluminous English anthor is Sir Walter Soott : 98 vols. 

* 19. The most voluminous American author is Fenimore Cooper — 88 vols. 

* 20. The oldest book in the collection is ‘ The Troubles at Frankfort’ —1554. 

‘21. The largest work by one author is ‘Lord Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities,’ in nine 
immense vols. folio. 

‘22. The greatest collection of authors in one set of books is ‘ Chalmers’ British Poets,’ con¬ 
taining the works of 148 authors. 

‘28. The most profusely illustrated work Is the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ containing over 
12.000 spirited engravings. 

‘ 24 The longest continued work is the ‘Annual Register,’ which has been published without 
interruption for the long period of 95 years. 

‘ 25. The greatest variety of editions of any author is of ‘ Shakspease.’ 

* 26. The most ludicrous work is the ‘ Comic History of Home.’ 

‘ 27. The most elegant book of line-engravings ever imported is the new English work, the 
‘ Royftl Gallery of Engravings.’ 

‘ 28. The most saleable English anthor is Shakspkaru, then Byron, and Moobb the third. Of 
American authors: essayists, Irving; historians, Bancroft: poets, Bbyant. 

‘ 29. The most singular work is the ‘ Notes and Queries,’ a repertoire of every thing odd or 
curious. 

‘ 80. The richest illustrated work of colored engravings is ‘ Windsor Castle.’ 

‘81. The greatest number of any American work sold by ns is ‘ Benton’s Thirty Years,’ of 
which upward of 50,000 were sold before publication. 

‘ 82. The greatest number sold of any fine imported book is the Abbotsford edition of the 
Waverley Novels, in 12 vols. — $50 — which has exceeded 800 copies, making 9600 vola. 

‘ 88. The greatest number of copies of an English Juvenile Imported is 10,000. It is entitled 
‘ The Picture Pleasure-Book,’ of which we sold m one season 70001 Price, $1.25. 

‘84. Two very interesting aid beautiful volumes in the collection are the ‘Songs of Sham- 
bp barf,’ and the ‘ Parables of our Lord,’ the whole contents of which are engraved1 

* 85. Some idea may be formed of the growing desire for geographical knowledge , when we 
state the fact that we have sold over 5000 copies of ‘ApplEtons’ Modem Atlas,’ and 1500 copies of 
‘ Black's Atlas,’ beside many hundred copies of other good atlases. (See pp. 10-11.) 

‘ 86. The best, the cheapest edition of the British Poets, as well as the edition printed from the 
largest type, and will be the most complete, is the new edition now publishing by D. A A Co. 

*87. The most saleable Theological works ate Trench «n the Parables and Trench on the 
Miracles, 2 vols.’ 
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Poems by William Cullen Bryant. Collected and Arranged by the Author. In two 

volumes: pp. 682 . New-York: D. Appleton and Company. London: Number 

Sixteen, Little-Britain. 

When the last hour shall come to Bryant —and ‘long and late may it 
be ’ — how much will he leave behind him that cannot fade nor die! For 
ourselves, so completely interwoven with our own, for at least a quarter of 
a century, have been Bryant’s recorded emotions and interpretations of 
nature, that we scarcely dare trust our pen with the expression of the honor 
and reverence with which we regard the teachings of his verse, lest we 
might be thought to exaggerate them. The truth is that he has so wedded 
himself to the elements, to the great features of Nature, of which he has been 
so true and faithful an exponent, that it will be impossible, with those who 
have appreciated his deep feeling and fervent poetry, hereafter to dissociate 
him from them. We can truly say that scarce a day goes over our head in 
which we are not reminded of something which Bryant has thought, felt 
and written; and written because he thought and felt them. Twenty times, 
a week since, in coming down from ‘ Rockland Tower,’ through the sweet¬ 
smelling autumn-woods, with a ‘ little prattler ’ at our side, in whose ‘ arch 
eye and speaking face ’ we saw the ‘ new beauties ’ of which he himself has 
sung so touehingly and so well, we saw Bryant before us; in the ‘aster in 
the wood,’ in the ‘ golden-rod,’ and the ‘ yellow sun-flower, by the brook; ’ 
and we felt the presence of his spirit in the moaning south-wind, ‘ search¬ 
ing’ for the fragrance of vanished flowers, and awakening sad soul-whispers 
in the cone-like cedars, ‘ thickly set with pale-blue berries.* Do we re-visit 
the country?—there are the ‘pleasant vales scooped out, mid villages 
between ’ scenes we have loved so long. Do we cross the Hudson to 
Hoboken or Weehawken, of a sultry evening in summer ? Do I the evening 
wind from the sea; how it melts upon the temples like the invisible touch 
of some spirit-hand 1 And that is Bryant’s ‘Evening Wind,’ which has 
been riding all day the wild blue waves, and swelling the white sail, and 
which is now on its errand of mercy and of joy to ‘ the vast inland, stretched 
beyond the sight’ As you enter the harbor, from your daily pleasant sail 
down the river, you see, far up the giddy mast the ‘ shouting seamen climb 
and furl tbe sail,’ and yon think of your favorite poet; and how these sea¬ 
men have but just returned from the storms and tempests of the great ocean, 
so briefly yet so immeasurably depicted m ‘ The Winds.’ And no longer 
ago than yesterday, when Mona Goddard Game floating by our mountain- 
dwelling on the Hudson, in his balloon, and we watched him with a glass 
until he had disappeared in the upper northern blue, we thought of Bryant, 
and his 4 Lines to a Water-Fowl: ’ 

* Thou ’rt gone—the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form: * 

And so it is always, with whatever else we may read of Bryant’s ; and one 
reads on all occasions, because he ‘ cannot but remember such things were, 
that were most pleasant to him.’ Memory is your true critic, and Bryant’s 
poetry is always remembered. 
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A Feline Epistle prom our ‘ Up-River ’ Correspondent. — Our friend 
is a man after our own heart in his love of cats. We hare always contended, 
and do still contend, that they are an abused animal. We have tested their 
affection a thousand times. Not a month since, our sanctum favorite disap¬ 
peared, doubtless killed by some vagrant watch-dog. She was a perfect 
treasure to us. She would coil herself up in a little box beyond the ink- 
stand, where we keep our note-paper, and while we were writing, look us 
meekly in the eye, all the while purring softly, and now and then putting 
out her velvet paw, with a graceful pretence, as if to clutch our pen. What 
a handsome little creature she was! The cygnet’s down was not softer or 
whiter than her fur. If she be living, we entreat her to return to her sor¬ 
rowing friends: 

‘Dear Knick: I am in want of a good cat. If any one has a spare cat not 
over one year of age, or not so old as to have lost all relish for the chase, if known 
by the name of Tabitha, and not Thomas, I should like to have it If she is only 
a weaned kitten, amusing herself with such infantile follies as playing with a ball 
of yam, or with the tip-end of her tail, or with a wall-shadow, and still you think 
she shows signs of being a good meaow-ser, dispatch the said creature by express 
to my address. No: I recall what I have said. Do not be sending me your spare 
cats; for it occurs to me before the ink is dry, that if my many friends all around, 
who present Shanghai chickens, Christmas turkeys, and barrels of apples on the 
slightest indication of a want, should act up to this call, that I should be more over-run 
with cats then, than I am with rats now. Pay no regard to the request, 0 my multi¬ 
tudinous friends; or a purring emigration may set in upon me. I shall have to keep 
a servant at the door to receive the tortoise-shells, with ‘ compliments of the donors; ’ 
my hall will be turned into a Baenum’s Museum, when a cat-fair is in session, and 
I shall be compelled to drown the whiskered gifts in a pond, or to knock them on 
the head with a hatchet. I will adopt a kitten of my neighbor's. This is a ver¬ 
milion edict, to be observed as strictly as that of the Emperor of China to the 1 for¬ 
eign barbarians and hairy devils.’ Let nothing of the kind be done. It is not 
desirable. Mark this. 
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‘ One of my earliest adventures was with a Maltese cat, which caused me great 
trouble. I was ten years old, and in company with a brother aged eight, was 
returning from a visit to Columbia county. Among other things we brought away 
a bag of Chiskitom-nuts, (I do not know how the name is spelled,) or, as they are 
called in the country, shell-barks, and a mouse-colored Maltese, as that variety of 
cats was not much known on Long-Island. We had gone on board the steam-boat 
at Albany, when my younger brother perceiving that the box which contained the 
cat was missing, left my side, and in the few moments during which he was gone 
the planks were drawn in, and the boat moved from the wharf What a night I 
passed on board! What a reception I got when I reached home the next day, 
with a bag of shell-barks, and without my brother! Some how or other he man¬ 
aged to take care of himself, and arrived in the next boat with the Maltese kitten. 
It was an episode in my dull life, in my unromantic history. We were fond of cats 
at our house; there were no ponds in the neighborhood; there was no cruelly in 
our family; in consequence of which the broods throve, and the kitchen became a 
New-Malta. The kittens were as welcome in the parlor as in the kitchen, and 
though their tails and toes were trodden on a dozen times a day, and their yells 
eaused great distress to the nerves of my aged aunt, no more permanent injury was 
done to the toes and the tails than if you had mashed a piece of India-rubber. My 
brother Jimmy, four years of age, lugged the little things up the stairs by the nape 
of the neck, by the ears, and almost by the whiskers, rolled with them on the floor, 
or tossed them in the air; but they seemed to like the roughest tumbling which his 
small hands could give them. When he died, the Maltese mother seemed to deplore 
his absence, and for some days me&owed and lamented, reclining on a big pin-cush-. 
ion on the bureau, in which his cane, and sword, and soldier’s cap, and picture- 
books, and gloves, and toys were deposited. Her play-mate was departed. No 
sudden and involuntary scratch brought back a feeling of remorse. There were 
those who mourned more for the child, but let it not be said that a cat knows no 
sentiment of esteem or affection. She inherits the grace and agility of the tigress, 
but under her soft fur there sometimes throbs the tenderness of a dove’s heart 
‘Tabitha Malta, however, in a few years became old and slovenly, too lazy to 
twist her neck to lick her back and keep her hair in decent order. Her whiskers 
were gray, her skin was matted with burrs, her conduct shy, while her head 
stretched out, and her tail streaking after in a long line, as she sneaked along the 
garden wall, had an air of mistrust, mid showed that her designs were suspicious. 
She left the domestic hearth, and went to crawl under the bam, or to tumble about 
in the hay-mow, and at last returned no more. Her descendants were, however, so 
numerous as to be a nuisance; their noses were in every thing, from a dish of cream 
to a hasty-pudding; they pulled the turkey from the spit, and the beef-steak from 
the grid-iron; they were found sleeping in the centre of every soft bed in the 
house, and at last the decree went forth for the slaughter of the innocents. It was 
a defensive measure. Whoever is bom with an antipathy to cats is unnatural, and 
not worthy to be trusted. Together with cows and chickens, they are the inalienable 
adjuncts of social life, and have been in all climes and all ages. Some species of ani¬ 
mals have lived upon the earth, but have become obsolete. The bones of the 
mammoth alone remain to testify that his race has been. Tigers, lions, bears, and 
others are restricted to a few savage places. The elephant belongs to the Orient; 
the patient camel is made to toil in the sandy desert, and the buffalo roams in the 
western prairies. But the cat is known and cherished wherever humanity exists. 
She is in the huts of the Laplander, or of the savages of Patagonia; she is in the 
Indies, and in all the isles of the sea, Wherever Madame Pfeiffer has been, 
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there are cats* That they are reputed to hay© nine lives* may be referred to their 
adaptation to att circumstances. They are especially, however, the coBcomitanto of 
civilized society. Their grace and beauty makes them the ornament of the hearth¬ 
rug, and a welcome guest in the parlor. There is, it is true, a limit to hospitality, 
as in the case just cited. 

‘But I want a cat at present, because the rats have sub-let my houses and threaten 
to tear it down over my head by their excess of riot It is impossible to sleep at 
night for the squealing of their litters, and for their continual ranticumaoout. 
They tear through the house like a regiment of heavy dragoons, while the fury of 
their onset, the showering down of loads of lime, and the thumping fell of lumps of 
plaster, might put one in mind of the siege of Sebastopol ‘ They have their exit© 
and their entrances ’ beneath the gtona foundations, in the cellar* in the pantries, or 
in the garret They are sometimes even met upon the stair-ease, or are willing to 
show fight in the parlor. The other day a terrier-dog who was passing by the goto 
was so fortunate as to meet with one of these fellows, and* seizing him. by the nape 
of the neck, shook him to death in less than no time, in the midst of great squeal¬ 
ing and sputtering oa the part of the defendant There was much oachinnation 
from all who witnessed the proceeding* and great praise given to the dog. It 
reminded me of what I saw once when at college It was summer, and I was 
sitting in an open window* studying Euclh>, when I beheld a monstrous rat creep 
from the foundations and tottle off, wagging his tail as he went in the direction of 
some apple-parings. A freshman who saw the proceeding^ slipped a brick into the 
hole, tore off a limber stick from a bush, and proceeded after the vermin. His rat- 
sfcip retoned to his excavation when, to his great rage and discomfiture, the place 
was stopped up; whereupon the student fell to and whipped him to death with a 
gusto. I think I never heard such squealing. It was equal to that of a half- 
grown pig. 

‘ But I was speaking of my own household rata If the census were taken, their 
colony must number some five hundred tafia Often in the middle of the night I 
am at a loss to determine whether robbers are breaking in, or whether spiritual- 
rappers are exercising their aerial knuckles. All varieties of noises are heard 
above and below, dull thumpings, boring of augers, and the fell of heavy articles. 
At last I decide that ratsbane is more needed than revolvers. ‘Poison them! * 
whispers the voioe of indignation. Those who venture on that experiment will at 
last come to a slow sense of what their interest consists in, when they begin to 
‘ smell a rat’ There will be a dead silence in the walls for a time, but a dead 
smell also* and the memory of the departed will linger in a three weeks 1 perfume, 
even while the poisoner will be ready to write on the mausoleum of the pantry* 
‘I am sorry that I did it.’ Indian-meal and arsenic is not a good diet for these 
vermin if they come back to die amidst the endearments of home. Yet a chance 
capture by a vigilant cat hardly seems to meet the evil Steel-traps, toasted 
cheese, and contrivances of that kind, are set at nought by the superior instinct of 
these enemies. They are the ounningest of all creatures, and setting aside the oft- 
told tale of the rat and the oibbetty, a whole volume of anecdotes might be com¬ 
posed of their doings. But bow to get rid of them! I have reflected much upon 
this. 

‘ I am a-going to buy a pound of Scotch snuff and a few ounces of red pepper, 
and mix them together, we will say in the proportion of a pinch of the Maceaboy 
to a few grains of the K. N. Pepper. I will deposit the pile beneath the wainscot, 
in the hope that it will adhere to the feet and be tracked about and diffused by 
gentle draughts to all parts of the hollow walls, and to all secret recesses. It will 
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be ‘kill or core/ but not kill, I imagine. It may produoe a painful ophthalmia, 
watery eyes, a sneezing cough, and no doubt a general influenza. There will be a 
universal rush to the fresh air to allay the sensations produced by these tickling 
agents, and an unwillingness to return to the hot atmosphere. Thus you will be 
able to extinguish the nuisance, and to snuff it out, while by communicating your 
information to your neighbors and to the people at large, you will gain a greater 
reputation than if you had been rat-catcher to a king. I am an ‘ingenious crea¬ 
te,’ and if the experiment comes up to my expectations, the public should in just¬ 
ice make me some compensation for the free and noble-hearted disclosure of the 
secret From the Tobacconists in a body, I shall expect a gold snuff-box, in which 
the Common Council ought to deposit the freedom of the city, and I will drive the 
rats into a co-partnership with the moles, or into the under-ground sewers, where 
they will find food enough and be 1 abundantly useftil’ in their day and generation. 
I will see you again on this matter. F. w. s/ 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — The following will explain 
itself without a ‘ Key.’ There are 4 hard rubs ’ in it, hut they are well de¬ 
served ; 

‘ First class in geography! — take your places. What is the lesson to-day t 

4 Answer : The chapter on Upper-ten-dom. 

‘ Question : Where is the seat of this empire? 

‘Answer : Its principal seat is a large island in NewrYork bay. 

* Question : What is the climate ? 

‘Answer: Remarkable for cool airs. 

‘ Question : Surface of the island ? 

‘Answer: Various. 

‘Question: How inhabited? 

‘Answer: By Snobs, chiefly. 

‘ Question : Who are they ? 

‘Answer : They are the descendants of ‘ Snobmng, the Large/ who founded the 
empire of Upper-ten-dom. 

‘ Question : How are they divided ? 

‘Answer : By some writers they are divided into three classes. 

‘ Question : Name them. 

‘Answer : ‘ Codfish Aristocracy/ * Guano Aristocracy/ and ‘ Patent-Medicine Aris¬ 
tocracy.’ 

‘ Question : Are they distinguished for their intelligence ? 

‘Answer: No. 

‘ Question : Are they deficient in any mental power ? 

‘Answer: In memory; especially is this the case among those who inhabit the 
higher lands; and the deficiency is usually first apparent and most strongly marked 
upon a removal from the low lands. 

‘Question: How shown? 

‘Answer : In the total forgetfulness of old friends and even relatives. Among snobs, 
parents forget children, and children (more frequently) will forget parents; brothers 
forget sisters, and sisters will forget brothers. 

‘ Question : To what is this owing? 

‘Answer : Probably to some peculiarity of the climate; and it is also sometimes 
increased or lessened by the tides in a stream called ‘ The Money-Market/ which flows 
through and enriches the island. 

‘ Question : What can you say of the low lands ? 
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‘Answer: They are considered unhealthy, and no snobs reside in them who can gain 
access to the table-lands. 

‘ Question : What trees or plants flourish in Upper-ten-dom ? 

‘Answer: Ailanthus and mushrooms both grow well here. 

‘ Question : Can you say any thing of the government ? 

‘Answer : It is despotic, and the laws are arbitrary; penalties consist in loss of caste, 
and exclusion from their ‘best society/ 

‘Question : What crimes are thus punished? 

‘Answer: Poverty, among all; among women, independent exertion. 

‘Question: What are the principal occupations of snobs? 

‘Answer: The men dig and delve: the women dress. 

‘Question: Quite correct Are not the arts and sciences encouraged? 

‘Answer : Art is encouraged to a degree unknown elsewhere. 

‘ Question : What of their religion ? What is the object of faith and worship ? 
‘Answer : The Almighty Dollar. They also worship Fashion and Popularity. 
‘Question: Are they devout? 

‘Answer: They are; honoring their deities with superstitious homage. 

4 Question: Are snobs remarkable for longevity? 

‘Answer: They hope to live for-ever in Upper-ten-dom. 

‘ Question : Does this empire, with its three classes of aristocracy, include all the 
inhabitants of the island ? 

‘Answer : It does not, as there is a body of people quite independent of the snobs, 
divided into the aristocracy of True Worth, the aristocracy of Talent, and the aristoc¬ 
racy of Old Respectability. These differ from snobs in every respect, and though 
neighbors, residing on the same island, they are in fact entirely distinct from Upper- 
ten-dom, not being under its government nor controlled by its laws. 

‘ Teacher : Your lessons are quite perfect. Be seated/ 

They are 1 apt students ’ in that class! - - - Another welcome note from our 
fair correspondent, * J. K. L./ whose lively * Letter from Ghateaugeay Lake ’ 
graced our last number: ‘As there seems to be much excitement just at pre¬ 
sent on the subject of oysters, perhaps the accompanying ‘ Impromptu on a 
Dish of Oysters on the Shell ’ may appropriately find a place in your pages: 

* Do n’t talk to me of flowers, 

Within their mossy dells, 

They can’t ‘ come up ’ to oysters 
Upon their pearly shells! 

‘ What is there half so beautiful. 

What is there tastes so well 
As a delicious oyster 
Upon its pearly shell ? 

‘They’re ‘just the thing* for supper. 

They ’re ‘just the thing ’ for lunch; 

And then they ’re very much improved 
By a nice, cool brandy-punch! 

‘ I have roamed in foreign countries; 

Of their beauties I can tell; 

But I never saw the equal 
Of these oysters on the shell! 

‘And should I die a sudden death. 

Your grief I pray you quell; 

And have it on my tomb-stone writ, 

‘Died of Oysters on the shell! ’ ’ 
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Oysters are a * good institution.’ - - - The pages of this Magazine have 
ever been opened to the Wronged and the Defenceless — to Genus and to 
Art. Who would have taken pity upon Pancko, the colored poet of Oneida, 
or felt a sympathy with K. N. Pepper, had not the Knickerbocker come 
forward to comfort and defend each of these now eminent men ? But we 
claim nothing: we could not help it. ( Sech is Genus,’ and its influence. 
Nor shall * John Landis, Author and Artist, and Oriental Tourist,’ of Har- 
risburgh, Pennsylvania, fail to receive justice at our hands. No common 
man is Landis. What is your boasted, ( common- sense ’ to him ? Does 
Landis ever descend t Never I Does he ‘sink to rise again,’ as the weaker 
poets express it ? Not at all! Landis stands on a level of his own ; and 
if he ever gets any lower, he must dig for it. He feels this; his reader 
sees that he feels it. Landis has been misused; and he has addressed a 
1 Letter to this Mighty Nation? an extract from which we herewith present 
to ‘all readers in the Great Republic: ’ 

* Ox the principle of the Constitution granting * all men to be free and equal,’ justifi¬ 
cation, is conceded, addressing, and by precidence became my duty, to the attainment 
of priviledges and obtainment of remuneration, for Services, 10 years since, rendered 
ana submitting, again, the previous Proposition of Compromise: to wit, acceptance of 
advance Money for works in the ‘Divine Art of Painting National historical, Civil, or 
‘ Marshall-field ’ departments; or, Full Payment for Original, Oil, Paintings, already 
Executed: in the last branch, Washington, in military accoutrement and ‘tented-field:’ 
Sunlight, near meridian altitude, effect: with his white horse and groupe of subordi¬ 
nate Officers, intermediate to the encampment of his Army: 8 by 5 ft., sublime, very 
picturesque, glorious in colours : although of greater value to the one. bust-size, by 
Peal, for which the Nation paid $3,000, to adorn the Senate Chamber with, at a similar 
Price, or more Liberal, if the Senate please. Or, a materially superior, in the princi¬ 
ples and mysteries of the Fine Arts and higher National value: being the memorable 
engagement and last battle with our Trans-Atlantic competitors—entitled, ‘ The Battle 
of New Orleans,’ which transpired on the 8th. proximo, thirty-six years ago. A gene¬ 
ration and a few years have passed away in Foreign Amical Relations, which peaceful 
and friendly intercourse may be perpetuated by Just Legislation; hence my sanguine 
expectations of Patronage, at least, ifnot a Generous Appropriation. This chef d’ouvre 
Production, is the 8d of the subject, with revisions ana additions: the 2d. being simi¬ 
lar size and 1st. 14 by 22 ft., seamless, at an expense of $58, with rent and incidental 
expenses while engaged upon it and to transport it to the National Capital: where I, 
previously, preceded to, at the risk of my life, crossing the Susquehanna, during an 
ice flood, in mid winter, to procure the portrait of Gen. Adair, Senator from Kentucky: 
who was second in command and opposite whose division, the British commander fell 
and of whom no prints were published, like of Gen. Jackson, the President; with 
whom I had an interview, at one of his levees, advantageous to represent him, from the 
best authority, extant, in this composition of the Polite Arts. At the Capital it was 
viewed by members of the Senate and others; although unfinished manifested the 
Triumph, on a surface too limited, yet too long for one of the nitches, for which I 
intended it, should I have succeeded to the Patronage and it had been the proper size, 
nevertheless, I proposed to finish it, on canvas the dimensions of the appropriate 
place. Congress contemplated to select similar Topics to the Paintings there, then, by 
the late Trumbull, for $82,000, and have since employed four different Artists, at 
$10,000, to each: half, per custom on the whole earth, in hand, with the guarantee of 
the ballance when the Productions were completed. Three of which 1 saw, a few 
years since, in their destined places. 

‘ Having been thus ample in dessiminations to display illucidations of events and 
accessonr acts, in connection, I resume the communication further of my engagements 
on this Painting and appropriations of Money, when I had Funds in the two Kinks, at 
the Capital of this Commonwealth, contiguous to which 1 am a native, hailing from the 
Cave Farm, on the banks of the ‘ Swatara and Susquehanna,’ without including my 
time, upwaras of $800 were used on the three Paintings. The first has been mislaid 
in Philadelphia, second pledged at Tammany Hall, N. Y., while I was unwell there, 
for room rent and the third, with others and Box of Stereotype Plates, of my Treatise 
on Poetry and Painting, I left on Lake Erie; not having arrived the day of my depart¬ 
ure, by railroad and burning of the Steamer Griffith, with the loss of 250persons: for 
New-York City, where I received a letter on the subject, from Sandusky, 0., apprising 
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me of bavin# sent them to Buffalo, in compliance to my request, to which Office I 
wrote, accordingly and from whence I can, doubtless, procure the effects. The Paint¬ 
ing is the most wonderful and valuable, being unequalled on the earth; in the Mar¬ 
shall-held of Painting: from the description of tne signal event, by the late Maf. 
Eaton, under the auspices of the Chief Commander, whim ins private Secretary. * In¬ 
keeping' with my promise and knowledge, being conversant with the Master Pieees of 
the former eras and the present, I pass the conclusion, to present it, should it paral¬ 
leled, by any other, in the same department, in ju*to position. 

‘European Sovereigns and wealthy Americans, need not procure the Services of 
copyiste, to furnish duplicates, at $00 and £1000 \ in oases, baa opes, from indifferent 
originals: but extend Patronage to me, an Artist of indubitable Inspiration, by couse- 

2 uence, of Inspired Poems and Paintings, many of the latter being extant, and my 
Eeroic Poem/ 

We ask: 4 Gan it be doubted that Mr. Landis has been badly treated? * 
And a second natural question arises, Is there real encouragement ibr ‘High 
old Art and Literature ’ among us ? We raise our 4 Pause for a Reply / at 
the hands of some considerate reader. - - - Of more than the usual merit 
of kindred productions is a 4 Patriotic Poem delivered in Bridgewater , (Jfiw*.,) 
July Fourth , 1854,' recently published by request. We take from it a sin¬ 
gle passage, which is but a fair example of the whole, and which evinces 
the true universal American spirit: 

‘On Saratoga’s plains, by Mohawk's side, 

Where noble Hudson pours bis ample tide, 

Where Horicon in quiet beauty sleeps. 

All beauty mirrored in its clear blue deeps; 

We see where Knickerbocker’s sons of yore 
Bore their part nobly in the toils of war. 

And o'er the lake, where rise the mountains green. 

And far beyond, where summits white are seen, 

We find the men whose fathers in that day 
Shrunk not from peril, quailed not in the fray; 

And, wise in council, dauntless in the strife, 

Kept the dear pledge of honor, fortune, life. 

And onward still, where forests, hills, and streams 
Are haunted all by patriot memory's dreams; 

Where Mooseheaa brightens to the glorious sun; 

Where mighty rivers, Torest-laden, run; 

Where Oreads with Naiads deftly play 
In the bright dance at Merry-Meeting Bay; 

Then to the Gulf, coast-wise, or overiana. 

Behold memorials all around you stand, 

Of men and days never to, be forgot, 

And thank the Goodness that appoints man's lot 
Por such a land, for such an ancestry— 

Richer than fad—than royalty more high. 

‘ No North, no South, no East, ao West we know 
When o’er the annals of the War we glow. 

Of Bunker’s hallowed height, where morning’s raja 
Gild the memorial of Warren’s praise, 

Where parting day stays lingering to hehold 
The spot of which such glorious tales are told, 

We love to think; of Bennington's bright stream 
We trace the wanderings in historic dream; 

And oft we muse of that portentous night 
Whose morning saw the first fraternal fight. 

When Lexington and Concord o'er their dead 
The fost stern tears for brave men murdered shod; 

But, where the Old Dominion stretches wide, 

On many a height, by many a river-side; 

Where Carolina’s fertile rice-fields lie; 

Where the sweet cane waves graceful to the eye; 

There too the well-fought fields demand our praise, 

And show memorials of the fearful days 
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When all the land was vexed with war’s alarms, 

And patriot virtue urged to deeds of arms. 

Wayne’s bare-foot legion, Marion’s famished band, 

Gathered their laurels in that southward land; 

Moultrie, and Lincoln, Rutledge, Sumpter, Gates, 

There did good service to the ‘ rising States: ’ 

There gallant Mercer dwelt, and Morgan’s fame 
Was there achieved: Greene brightened there his name; 

Thence sprang the Chief, whose name by all the rest 
Was honored, hallowed, and beloved, ana blest.’ 

We like the unsectional nationality of these lines. - - - All we can say 
is, that the lady-precepts of the Female-Academy who declined to receive 
l My New Bonnet ’ as a ‘ composition ’ at the hands of her pupil, made a 
very great mistake. We have read nothing more simple and natural in 
many a long day. Won’t the lady-critic ‘feel rather flat * to see it in the 
Knickerbocker? ’Spect so: 

* Once I was a little girl and lived away up in Vermont, where the sun does not make 
its appearance till nearly noon, and sets at three o’clock p.h., precisely. And the folks 
get very tall there, stretching up to tiy and see the sun rise. There I lived from infancy, 
with my good old grand-mother. 1 had hitherto never worn any thing better than a 
clean, highly-starched sun-bonnet on Sundays and holidays: but a new era was coming. 
Among our relations was my aunt Mehitable, who had married quite aboue her sta¬ 
tion. Her husband was a flourishing shoe-maker, well to do in the world. He never 
mended shoes, or seldom, at least, and it was his boast that he had in his life-time made 
several pairs out of fine morocco leather; one for the blacksmith, Tony Tubb’s wife. 
But it must be confessed that in the enumeration he could never account but for three 
pairs. Well, my aunt’s husband’s sister was a milliner, and used to let my aunt have 
things at cost. Uncle Job was very indulgent; so she got many a dashing piece of 
finery, that almost killed the tinker’s wife, and a respectable maiden lady by the name 
of Griggs, with envy. 

‘But I cannot stop now to tell you any particulars. Aunt Hitty was a kind soul, 
and used to give us many of her smart things When she had got through with 
them. One day she gave grand-ma a dark bottle-green silk bonnet that she had worn 
only three winters and two summers, and told her to make it over for me, if it would 
not make me too proud. My dear old grand-mother took it to pieces, washed it, and 
dried it, and then dressed it over in cold coffee, and smoothed it out with a hot iron. 
Oh! how it did shine! She got Jemima Pimpkins to come and make it up; and when 
it was finished, and a great bow of pink ribbon put on the top, 1 clapped my hands and 
was almost wild with delight. Grand-ma pinned one of her best towels around it, and 
laid it away in the blue chest. 

‘The whole day I could think of nothing but the new bonnet; and many times did 
my little hands raise the heavy lid and take out the pins for a sly look. At tea, a long¬ 
ing to look at it seized me right in the middle of a piece of bread-and-butter; and I 
threw it down to run and take a peep; for what was bread and butter to me now I 
had a new bonnet! 1 viewed it over and over, and at last reluctantly re-placed it. 

‘ The next day was Sunday. I had dreamed all night how envious the other girls 
would look out from their buff * log-cabinB ’ at me. When I was dressed, and grand-ma 
went to get out my new bonnet, she shrieked, for there Was a great grease-spot on it. 
Oh! the agony of that moment! But She mutilated the beautiful bow upon the top, 
and, stretching out one end, pinned it close to the front shir, and I went to church. All 
the next week my new bonnet underwent a course of magnesia, which finally removed 
the spot, and the bow was replaced in its former glory. But I had suffered enough to 
teach me one good moral precept: ‘Be careful how you handle a new bonnet.’ ’ 

We know how to appreciate the ‘ agony * that grease-spot occasioned. 
Our first kite was broken once. *Sech wo! ’ We shall never see the like 
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again.’ - - - Isn’t there something in this * Opera-Music for the Piano 9 
that sounds like the very thing itself? It does to our ear — and it is a pretty 
long one: 


‘List! the piece is about to begin, 

Now observe Miss Introduction come in; 

A goddess in flounces, and pinched at the waist, 
And a look like a statue, embellished with paste. 
All the keys that can be got at, 

By the fingers straight are shot at; 

Then a son and jgentle tinkle, 

Gentle as the ram-drop’s sprinkle, 

One, two, three, four. 

Five, six — run ashore. 

Then a stop, 

Fingers drop. 

Now a rush from top to Dottom, 

Catch the notes now, while we dot ’em; 

Hear the music, for we’ve got ’em. 

Backward, forward, up ana down, 

Like a monkey or a clown; 

Now the close — a gentle strike, 

Who did ever hear the like. 

Piece commences: 

Now begins a merry trill, 

Like a cricket in a mill; 

Now a short, uneasy motion, 

Like a bed-bug at devotion; 

Or a ripple on the ocean. 

See the fingers skip about; 

Hear the notes as they come out; 

How they mingle in the tingle 
Of the everlasting jingle; 

Like the hail-stones on a shingle; 

Or the ding-dong, dangle-dingle 
Of a sheep-bell — double, single; 

Now they come in wilder gushes; 

Up and down the player rushes: 

Quick as squirrels, or the thrushes, 

Darting round among the bushes; 

Making rattle, like the tushes 
Of the swine, a-drinking slushes. 

Now the keys begin to clatter, 

Like a chorus on a platter; 

Or a housemaid stirring batter; 

Hear the music that they scatter, 

Though’tis flat and growing flatter; 

All is clatter, naught’s the matter. 

Hark! the strains, for now we’ re at her: 

O’er the music comes a change, 

Now we take another range; 

Every tone is wild and strange. 

Now there comes the lofty tumbling, 

Comes the mumbling, fumbling, jumbling, 

And the rumbling and the grumbling 

Of the thunder, from its slumbering 

Just awaking. Now it’s taking 

To the quaking, like a fever-ana-ague shaking: 

Now it’s making such a raking, 

Heads are aching, something’s breaking. 
Goodness! gracious! ain’t it wondrous! 

Bolling round, above, and under us, 

Like old Vulcan’s strokes so thunderous. 

Now the rattle of the battle 
Deepens deeper, and the cattle 
Bellow louder, and the powder 
Will be all expended soon. 

Such a clanging, whanging, banging. 
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Slam! — bang! — whang! 

Heavens! how the music rang. 

Ah! the harmony so splendia 
Is expended, all is ended. 

Though I’m frighted, I’m delighted 
With this finery, and this foppery, 

Of the modern music opera. it s. h. 


W ANTED to rent, in the upper part of the city, west of Broadway, a three-story 
house, with basement, furnished, from the first of May until the first of Novem¬ 
ber : the advertiser having business which renders it necessary that he should reside 
in town during the summer. Address * M. P. Q.,’ Times office. e.o.d.i.s.t.f. 

4 Don’t you do it! ’ We know something about this, and we are going to 
impart it We ought to have done it before. Seated in our sanctum, one 
pleasant morning, scribbling away 4 for dear life,’ (that is, for our own and 
our dear ones,) there 4 enters us a man,’ shown up by the faithful girl Mary, 

4 to see Mr. 0-.’ 4 Good morning, Sir; be seated.’ 4 Thank you.’ (A 

slight pause.) ‘Pleasant morning, Sir.’ 4 Yes; the sky is clear, and the 
air is very salubrious. Yes.* (Another brief pau6e, in which we took 
occasion to remark that our visitor was very erect in person— 4 in point of 
fact’ he was so straight that he leaned over the other way—and that his eyes, 
which were of a watery, bulbous-blue, and without lashes, were wandering 
around the sanctum, and couldn’t be held for a moment by its occupant’s. 
4 A friend, Sir, has informed me, that you are contemplating spending the 
summer in the country, with your family, and that you had expressed to 
him your willingness to rent your house, furnished, until November or 
December.’ We intimated that he had been rightly informed. ‘Yes? 
Well, then, Sir, I should like to take your house for that term. It may 
seem singular that I should desire to take a furnished house for the mmr&er 
months; but my reasons are imperative. I am building a house of my 
own in your part of the city, which I hope to have completed by the middle 
of September—at all events, by the last of October. One cannot always 
rely, you know, (with a smile of ineffable satire,) upon one’s carpenter or 
one’s mason.’ We assented, by a nod. ‘You do not Tcnow me. (We 

didn't!) My name is S-. My father was a Senator of the United States, 

from--. He died while in Congress.’ We remarked that we knew his 

father, by reputation, as a man of eminent legal ability, and a thorough gen¬ 
tleman of the 4 Old School ’—and ‘such indeed he was. Our visitor then 
informed us that it was his good fortune, when his father was in the Senate, 
to be present in that august body, when Daniel Webster, of whom he ex¬ 
pressed the highest opinion — a circumstance which of itself exalted our 
future tenant greatly in our estimation—delivered his great speech in reply 
to Hayne, of South-Carolina. Indeed, he gave us some imitations of Web¬ 
ster’s manner, on that occasion: but we have since thought, that no imita¬ 
tion could do justice to that great statesman’s style of oratory! A desultory 
conversation ensued, touching upon current topics of the time; and at 
length we came to business; the result of which was, that he was to have 
the house, furnished, from the first of May to the first of November, for 
fifty-five dollars a month. The next day we drew up the lease, from the 
4 short form * between landlord and tenant—not thinking any reference ne- 
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cessary from a man whose father had died a Senator of the United States — 
an office for nobler than any ‘Roman Senator’ ever occupied—and who had 
himself heard the great debate between Hayne and Webster. The next 
morning he called, the papers were signed, sealed, and delivered; and when 
the first of May came, our tenant ‘ entered upon possession.’ Would we 
could stop here. But we are compelled to go on. We removed into the 
country, to spend the summer months, leaving behind us afi our household 
gods, save the few articles of furniture, hooks, etc., which we required in a 
temporary sojourn out of town. At ifoe end of the second month, We 
thought it not amiss to send an order for the two monthly payments —one 
hundred and ten dollars. Our tenant immediately called upon our publisher 
and exhibited the ‘ first of exchange ’ of a draft from California, from a 
fabulous friend in that remote region, for five hundred dollars: when the 
1 second of exchange’ arrived, our money should be forthcoming. This 
looked business-like: it was commercial: it was finance, between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic; and we rested content. Looking back upon it even now, 
we think there was something of pride in being the principal in so extended 
a transaction. * Sech is commerce! ’ However, the ‘ second of exchange ’ 
never came. In fact, this ‘was the last of it.’ Meantime, as we were 
ruminating town-ward, it being autumn, we called on several occasions at 
‘ our house,* to see the occupant; but he ‘ could not be seen; ’ he had ‘just 
gone out; ’ he was * down town; ’ he was ‘ out of town; ’ he was ‘ ill; ’ and 
the like. And once, when a little weazen-foced old man opened the door 
about three inches — our door, where the ‘ gudewife ’ and the ‘ wee folk ’ 
had sq often met us, when we came up from down-town — we saw hkn 
sneaking up the stairs, the tail of his faded morning-gown disappearing 
around a turn of the bannister; and yet he was ‘ not in.’ But finally we 
did meet him. He was erect as a statue. He had been ‘very sick.’ 
Rheumatism was his complaint. He could n’t move at one time, so intense 
was the pain. He was obliged to keep his room. ‘ Yes, but my dear Sir, 
how about that rent ? — the California drafts ? We trusted to your honor ; 
relied upon you, from the reputation of your family; and are still unw illing 
to believe that you are the degenerate son of a worthy sire. * ‘ Circumstances, 
Sir, beyond my control, have caused the discrepancy to which you alluded 
The very words, as we are a Christian man! ‘ Allude ! ’ This opened the 

eyes of confirmed Suspicion ! ‘ In one week, Sir, from this time, you shall 

have all that I owe you. You do not Tcnow me, Sir, or you would not doubt 
me. I am not what I seem. 1 And he was n't For, ‘ look you what befel ’: 
A week after, he called at the office, gave us a ten-days’ draft upon a bank 
in a neighboring city, for his indebtedness to us, which was sent on for col¬ 
lection, and returned with an indorsement of ‘ nil 1 which explains what he 
said in reply to a question which we asked him when he gave it to us: 

‘ This will be paid ? — this will be the last of it ? ’ ‘ Certainly , Sir, this will 
be the last of it, so far as you are concerned.’ Ha! ha! — we are almost 
inclined to laugh the laugh that one man gives to another, when, on a rainy 
day in Broadway, his friend suddenly claims the umbrella which he had 
previously loaned him: ‘ Ged-blez-me-zoul! — is that yours f I’d forgotten 
it entirely! Ho! ho! ho I — ha! ha! — a-h! He ‘ stands and delivers * the 
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borrowed article, and passes on in the drizzle, with a 4 smile on the other 
side of his mouth.’ Well, suffice it to say that we returned to town. Our 
house was vacant It was more — it was locked up. The hey was gone, 
moreover, and had been left — nowhere. Our good landlord for six years, 
our next-door neighbor, knew nothing of it. So we entered his house, and 
crawled out of a second-story window, and passing along the roof of our 
back-piazza, broke into our own domicile. ‘Good Evinks! ’ what a sight! 
There was not a speck of dirt so big as the head of a pin when we left the 

house; and now !-but 4 what’s the use of talking ? ’ What we had 

lost in the rent was nothing compared with what we were soon to know. In 
the course of one week we discovered the following 4 escapes ’: an oil-paint¬ 
ing of Jenny Deans ;' another by Page, 4 The Serenade; ’ a third, painted in 
Scotland, 4 Dryburgh Abbey;’ twelve volumes of 1 Loge’s Portraits,’ pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with most exquisite engravings; eight yards of black 
satin; two gold rings, mementos of departed friends; a splendid copy of 
Habper’s Pictorial Family Bible ; a fine copy of the large illustrated Bible 
issued by the publisher of this Magazine; with other articles, equally 
cherished; one especially, which we 4 lamented with many tears.’ It was 
a most elegant cane, made from the authentic wood of 4 Old Ironsides ,’ 
mounted superbly in chased gold, a present from our esteemed friend, Aider- 
man Mabie, former captain of the steamer 4 Erie,’ on the Hudson—an 
American, heart and soul (there’s a good many of that kind 4 around ’ about 
these days!) — and as true a man as ever breathed. Yes, that was gone 
too; and all that we had to fall back upon was the remembrance of the 
pleasant surprise which accompanied its presentation. Our family-record 
was in the large Bible, which 4 made it bad,’ because now we don’t know 
how many children we have, nor how old they are 1 Nor was this all. We 
hadn’t been long returned before our tenant’s bills poured in upon the 
house, from all the neighborhood round about. He had paid no body a cent. 
One lucky grocer should be excepted, who crowded past the custodian at the 
door, with a basket, and picked all the abundant grapes from vines in the 
rear, amounting to a couple of bushels. Well, never mind. The 4 Senator’s 
son ’ has vanished; and all we can do is, to warn people not to be as green as 
we were. Trust no man, however smooth his demeanor, on the strength of 
the respectability of his connections. - - - 4 Colonel Pipes, of Pipes- 

ville,* holds the pen of a ready writer. He is sketching, in the columns of 
a lively and well-edited daily journal, the 4 California Chronicle ’ of San 
Francisco, some of '‘The Old Familiar Faces' he was wont to encounter 
about Gotham. We subjoin a brief extract. He has encountered in the 
streets an old friend, whom he had not met for fourteen y^s: 

* Tom had been to sea; first arwhaling, then in the merchaniaervice, after that tried 
the navy—gave it all up in disgust, and turned his attention to the ministry! This 
last staggered me, and I could not restrain a smile. I ha/ not noticed until then his 
white neck-cloth / Time works wonders! Still it was the same Tom ; and even with 
this announcement the recollection of the many pleasant nights we had had together in 
the * old Park Pit ’ came vividly to me. The * old familiar faces ’ of the players— John 
Fisher, Mrs. Vernon,,Abbott, Gann, Simpson, Blake, and Hamblin were again pre¬ 
sent. Then the cosy little suppers at ‘Ned Jfindusfs, (the ‘ Shakspeare,’) and the nice 
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wind-up of a ‘ warm toddy/ that tickled our palates so—all I seemed again to enjoy in 
this most grateful meeting. But they have passed away, the ‘ old familiar faces!’ and 
the older I get, the more indifferent do I become to new scenes, associations, and friend¬ 
ships. Give me an * old friend! * Why, my worthy reader, though I know not whe¬ 
ther in this you will sympathize with me, I have felt a thrill of pleasure in looking at 
an old ‘sign! ’ when last summer, in Gotham, I passed through a street which seven¬ 
teen years ago I had traversed daily, winter and summer. For the moment I invested 
it with animate life, and it seemed to look with perfect contempt and indifference at the 
gaudy and ostentatious lettering of its gilded neighbors. Age had rendered its coat 
somewhat threadbare, the eyes were dim, the summer sun had played upon it, and in 
its day dazzled the eye of the passer-by with its bright colors; and often the snows of 
winter had rested on its frame. Still it appeared to me unchanged. It was a reminis¬ 
cence of the past. We — the ‘sign* and I—seemed mutually to nod and matter to 
each other, ‘ You ’re getting along in years, old fellow I * and then we parted—as I do 
now with Tom. But I shall long cherish the meeting with one of the ‘ old familiar 
faces.’ ’ 


Our friend and correspondent, Hew Ainslie, thus replies to the poetical 
epistle of his brother-songster, the ‘ Peasant Bard ’: 


‘ ffo t$e peasant Barb : 


‘ Dear Brither Bard : 

* Through knacky Knick, no ‘Nickie Ben/ 
But Knick, a man ’mang manly men, 

I gat your braw epistle ; 

An’ though then streekit on my back 
Wi’ pains, the gift o’ rail-road track, 

It gart my spirit bristle. 

Wae worth your iron roads! I say, 

Gi’e me the roads ‘ creatit; ’ 

Then, if we’re coupit in the clay, 

We’re only wat or clatit; 

An’ then, Sir—I ken, Sir, 

Ye’ve seen’t as weel as I — 

A rubbing, or scrubbing, 

Soon makes us clean an’ dry. 

‘ 0 man! ware we noo, hand in hand, 
Rampaging it owre auld Scotland — 

To whilk ye own a ‘ tether ’ — 

I’d lead ye, far frae iron ways, 

To where I spent my gonden days 
Amang t\je blooming heather. 

Then by the banks o’ ‘ Bonny Doon/ 

Or eke by ‘ Hermit Ayr/ 

We’d rove, when laverocks were in tune, 
Mang blessoms rich and rare. 

Syne fired, inspired, 

We’d no be tommies lang* 

Butproudly an’ lordly * 

We’d raise a ranting sang. 


‘ Ay, that would be ‘ a random splore/ 
But on the lee side o’ three-score 
A limping too, an’ frail. 

The wish is but a ‘bonny fiction.’ 

What then? We’re tauld poetic diction 
Is aft as gude’s the real. 

But it’s nae poetry to say 
’Twould make me gay an’ glad 
To hae wi’ thee a night or twae. 

My gallant Yankee blade. 

For cheering an’ clearing 
To dull un’ cloudy brain 
Are greetings an’ meetings 
Wi’ spirits like our ain. 

‘ I’ve had before an antran roose. 

To wauken up my winkin’ muse 
An’ gar me rhyme a rant; 

But ne v er frae ane, wha never strade 
Brown heather in a hielan’ plaid. 

Had I sae brave a chant. 

And had I * routh o’ rhymes ’ an’ lair. 

To pay your hardship back, 

Ye’d get the daintiest o’ my ware. 

The pick o’ a’ my pack. 

But dumpish an’ lumpish 
I quat this ‘rhyming blether/ 

Wi’ wishing ilk blessing 
May fa’ my rhyming Brither. 

‘ Hew Ainslie/ 


When is‘H ew s book.coming? - - - The following,’writes a Pittsburgh 
correspondent, * may be *elied upon: A lady of this city mourns a husband, 
lost on the ill-fated * Arctic ’ Some time before the news arrived of the 
disaster, and about the time she expected his return, (indeed she had 
received notice that he would probably arrive on the very day the circum¬ 
stance occurred which I am about to relate,) while she was sitting in her 
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room, alone, a friend called, and found her in a state of extreme agitation. 
Upon inquiring the cause, she stated that, just a moment before, while she 
was sitting, thinking of her husband, perfectly conscious of all around her, 
the door opened, and he appeared before her, with coat and hat off, bending 
over slightly toward the floor, as he walked toward her, while the water 
streamed down his shoulders and arms, dripping off his finger-ends upon 
the floor. Just as she was about to question him, he left the room, and a 
moment after the person alluded to above came in. The visitor rallied her 
upon her fears, and succeeded in partially quieting her mind. The incident 
was related to the writer a day or two afterward, but had been partially 
forgotten, until the dreadful tidings brought it fearfully vivid to my mind. 
Alas ! for that poor widow ! ’ - - - If there is any thing that we do 

like, it is good stationery; and if those who are of our way of thinking 
will step into the extensive establishment of Messrs. Ames, Herrick, and 
Barnes, Seventy-Eight John-street, they can ‘realize their expectations.’ 
This popular firm have just received the agency, and have the entire control 
of that very beautiful series of writing papers known as the '‘Kent Mills 
This series embraces more than fifty different styles, comprising Notes, 
Letter, Commercial Post, Packet Post, Foolscap, and Folio Post, and also the 
various styles of the ‘ Congress Papers .’ In point of finish and color, it is 
unsurpassed by any other paper in this country. It is put up in fine 
enamel wrappers, and is sold at wholesale only. The same firm have a 
superb stock of imported stationery, from the very best manufactories in 
Europe.. It makes one’s eyes * grow big ’ merely to look at it. Even if you 
do not buy, it is * a sight to see.’ - - - We publish the following letter as 
an act of strict justice, which no one, aggrieved at any thing found in our 
pages, ever asked at our hands in vain. On the sixteenth page of our last 
July number will be found the subjoined specimen-stanza of an alleged 
poem, quoted in an article entitled { S'haJcsperean Readings: ’ 

* Whenair I take my little Bark 
And sal itt on lifes Stormy oshun 
Its sals are tom Buy evry gal, 

Beyond all sort of noshun. 

But when I leave thee chilling water, 

And two the genial Port 1 come 
I rest sea cured in the safe Buzum 
Of my deliteful Home! ’ 

It is to this which our California correspondent alludes, in the letter below: 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that any alteration in spelling, in order 
to make a poet appear ‘ riddiculous,’ is manifestly wrong. It is always pro¬ 
per to permit a writer to ‘ speak for himself,’ as we do in the subjoined, 
without the alteration of a single word, or the slightest change of ortho¬ 
graphy or punctuation. This is, ‘ in point of fact,’ the only way that a con¬ 
scientious editor should ‘ purshue:’ 

„ ‘San Francisco California September the 10 th 1854. 

* Mr. Clark : 

‘Dear Sir: Wile on a visit to this place from Grass Valley Nevada County My 
friend Mr. Lecount and Strong loaned me a Coppy of your papor dated July New- 
York which I find a peace without blaming you for it at all is called Shaksperan read- 
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ings and is as I must call it a Lying peace persuming that f am the Person refered 
to as haying given some Poetry to a College Student from Cambridge Many years ago> 
which I Recongnise it although speld in such a manor as to make Me apear riddiculous 
I shall give you the facts dear Sir with regard to this Person which will sattisfy your 
honorable mind that He is of very little account, While tending for Messrs. Rollins & 
Peabody store in Methuen Mass a fiew* years ago it was in f-he winter three rowdy 
students from Cambridge come over and stopt at Mr. Holts hotel and advertise for a 
lecture to be given that evening in the Basement of the Congregational Church I was 
in the habit of writing some lines in those days for the Boston Mercantile Journal and 
remember to have showed some peaces of mine to one of these persons who got quite 
drunk in the afternoon and as to the lecture No one attended to it the doorkeeper hav¬ 
ing a bill of nine shillings $1.50, which never was paid nor yet the lighting of the vestry 
and making fires, Dear Sir these students got a room at Holts and had supper and 
milk punch and sung such nasty songs and made so much nose that me and some other 
young men I was only 17 yrs went and requested them to dessist and so did Holt, and 
when they went away they confessed to Holt they had but one dollar 75 cents to pay 
there Bill which was some five dollars odd, and want him to take their Note for Ba¬ 
lance wich he declined and kept one of their over coats wich was sent for by the stage 
nerely three weaks afterwards with ain’t of Bill as Rendered hut 371 cents short , When 
they came out of the tavern quite drunk they give* some of us some cheek and I do 
Asure you ware handled pretty rough I knockd the big one him I dessay that wrote 
that peace down myself and several times kickd him on that part wich it would be 
polite to term his Finis wile the others was tripd up and Muzled in the Snow till they 
were glad to hollow for Help and drove off the little one crying like a Baby and never 
care much about Coming back to Methuen again I Believe This is the true Facts in 
this case And I felt it a Duty to write this to you for I hate to see a Honest man as I 
persume you are No Doubt deceaved by a misable Snolb from Colege who no Doubt 
at this distance of time is probably some Petifoging Lawyer and writes these Remis- 
cenes of Lies for money in the papers ridiculing better men who do not pretend to be 
Poets because they Cant get any Poor Man to impose upon by the Law. Dear Sir I 
am now I thank god Above all this Persons attacks having a large Store at Grass val¬ 
ley with three clerks worn I Pay each $250 pr mo, and can refer to any body hear for 
instanse Mr Lecount & Strong for my standing and was run last September was a 
year for County Judge and would have been Elected but Being a strong Whig many 
of my Personal Friends could not vote for Me and was only beaten by 37 a very small 
Majority I persume you will correct the Mistatement of your Cotemporary in your 
valuable paper which I never see before but think It is an Excellent Sheet and May sub¬ 
scribe to it though much Prefer Weekly or Daily Papers, Should been Happy to sent 
you the Real version of the peace so riddiculously cut up by that Person But laps ol 
Time has caused it to Be Mislaid and have paid No Attention to the muse lately. 
Hoping to Hear shortly in reply I remain 

‘Yours truly William T. Fox. 

* P. S. I Have not signed last name with real Name exactly, but will send you Real 
name and Card of Store if desired, but suppose its a Matter of no Importance to you. 

* W. T. F.’ 

Mr. Fox’s spelling is unique ! - - - * Young Knick ’ got off a good 
thing the other afternoon. It was down in the kitchen. ‘Maggie,’ the 
cook, was ‘basting’ the ‘first turkey of the season,’ as, ‘suspended by a 
chain of richly-wrought gold,’ (G. P. R. James,) it slowly revolved before the 
burning white-heart walnut and red-maple coals of the big fire-place — the 
way, ‘ by the way,’ and the only true way, of cooking that inconvenient bird, 
which ‘ is a little too much for one , and not enough for two. 1 ‘ Why is that 
turkey,’ asked the juvenile, ‘ like Grandfather V — a well-known benevolent 


* That one word, thus written, sent Munroe Edwards to the State-prison. 
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philanthropist of our metropolis, who is always seeking occasion to be of 
service to his fellow-men. In compliance with the directions of Georgs 
Christy, we 4 agitated our intellect,’ and 4 threw ourse’f ’pon de subjec’; 
but we were 4 faulty,’ for this was the solution: 4 ’Cause that turkey is all 
the while going around, 4 doing ’ good ! * We went up stairs with a paternal 
chuckle, to put the sally down, afraid almost to ask whether it had really 
sprung from the occasion; but still with a strong belief that if any 4 pump¬ 
kins ’ were extant, when that lad arrived at years of discretion, he would be 
at least 4 some ’ of ’em. - There is something remarkably bold and 

clever in the 4 Fable for Reehabites ,’ from a correspondent in Georgia; but 
we think the 4 argument ’ in favor of toddy is put somewhat too strong, when 
it assumes that our liberties were won by it in the Revolution! The 
4 Fable ’ is in the dramatic form, and the 4 dramatis persona ’ are an 4 Old 
Revolutioner,’ with a glass of 4 half-and-half,’ or 4 black-strap,* in his hand, 
and a 4 Chorus of Teetotallers,’ holding glasses of ‘milk-and-water, hot’ 
4 Old Revolutioner,’ loquitur: 

4 George Washington in ’Seventy-Six 
Was General in the army, 

And by the bivouac-fire at night, 

When winds blew cold ana stormy, 

He, Leb, and Wayne, and General Put., 

And others of like metal, 

Were wont to brew a drop or two 
Of punch in the camp-kettle.’ 

Then ensues the 4 Chorus of Teetotallers,’ chaunted sarcastically, and 
accompanied by 4 pantomimic demonstrations of unqualified disgust.’ This 
chorus, it may be understood, without repealing it, follows each verse of the 
4 Old Revolutioner’s song: 

4 But those were sad, benighted days, 

And greatly over-rated; 

Ere Hawkins lectured, Gough got 4 blue/ 

Or Neal Dow legislated.’ 

The 4 Old Revolutioner,’ 4 eon spirito ’ — that is, with a swig of his half 
and-half’ — goes on, without much regard to the choral remonstrants: 

CON SPIRITO. 

4 One Christmas-eve, in ’Seventy-Six, 

They served us out our rations 

With goodly share of l*um to each, 

Ana marched us at the Hessians: 

[. The icy wind blew cold and keen, 

But well the grog resisted; 

We ne’er had crossed the Delaware, 

Had not the grog assisted. 

CON EXPRESSIONS. 

4 At Yalley-Forge, one bitter night, 

When I was worn with fever, ’ 

My comrades roused me from my sleep, 

Lest I should sleep for ever; 

They poured a bumper down my throat, 

Drawn from a barrel, handy: 

I ne’er had seen the sun again, 

An’ ’t were not for the brandy. 
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APFETUOSO. 

* I know that I’ma'fond old man/ 

And much behind the era, 

Bred in the wicked days when men 
Drank Sherry and Madeira ; 

And yet I know not that the men 
Who live on milk-and-water , 

Are lustier than we who won 
Red Monmouth’s field of slaughter. 

PENSEHOSO. 

* Now here’s my dandy grandson, who 

The pledge signed m nis cradle, 

At twenty-one he’s scarce the strength 
To flourish a punch-ladle: 

I used to work from dawn till dark, 

The coldest days in winter, 

And then be ready for a dance, 

By light of pine-wood splinter. 

PIANISSIMO. 

‘ Our dandy preachers now-ardays 
Oft wipe their tearful faces, 

When on Intemperance they spout, 

With rhetorics studied graces: 

But in my youth, I mind me well, 

Our graye and good old pastor 
Ne’er thought a sober, social glass 
A sin against his Master. 

staccato. 

1 Ah ! well! no doubt you ’re right, my boys. 

And we were woeful sinners; 

But haply had we been like you, 

You at your temperance-dmners 
Would have to drink, with three times three, 

In bowls of milk-and-water, 

Instead of * General Franklin Pierce/ 

* The health of Kent’s fair daughter.’ ’ 

It is true that General Washington was in the habit of occasionally tak¬ 
ing a glass of punch. We saw last week, at his old ‘ Head-Quarters’ House,’ 
at Tappaan-Town, the bowl in which he often made it, and a venerable lady, 
whose elder sister had often tasted of his brewing from his own hands. 
That he always carried with him various kinds of wines, is also shown by 
the decanters and their contents, which may yet be seen in his camp-chest 
at the Patent-Office, Washington. But even in those days all men were not 
Washingtons, for he never knew excess : still, intemperance was far from 
being a common vice; how very far from being the gigantic evil that it is 
now ! It is an evil now, however, that, great as it is, ‘ Intemperate Temper¬ 
ance ’ will rather serve to enhance than to eradicate. - - - Is it not a 

positive fact that there are some people who have no idea of a sublime 
thought, or noble expression, or the slightest perception of humor? Of 
the latter class was the man who asked, in reply to a remark, that ‘he 
.wouldn’t take a joke, if it were shot from a cannon,’ ‘How can you 
shoot a joke out of a cannon? I should say that that was wholly impos¬ 
sible ! ’ And a remarkable example of the former was the kindred personage 
who was heard recently to say, in relation to the sublime exclamation of a 
departed American statesman: ‘That was a good thing old Webster got 
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off, just before he died, was n’t it ? ’ 4 What was that ? ’ asked a by-stander. 

4 Why, just before he give up, he kinder woke, as if he had been asleep, and 
says he, 4 1 aint dead yet! ’ It was first-rate, and made a good deal of 
talk!’ Wasn’t there a genius? - - - We clip the following from the 
4 Home Journal,' well pleased to have an opportunity of extending Mr. Dis- 
brow’s reputation. He is the most accomplished riding-master in this country, 
and his new establishment is unsurpassed. He is a 4 good physician ’ too; 
for the 4 exercises ’ which are 4 practised ’ at his school brought health in six 
weeks to one of our own family circle which had bid fair to become seriously 
impaired: 4 On Thursday evening, the second of November, there was a 
pleasant sight at Mr. Disbrow’s new riding academy, in Fifth avenue, corner 
of Thirty-ninth street. A brilliantly-lighted building and sounds of music 
greeted us, as we paid our respects to the affable proprietor, so long known 
in this community as an accomplished riding-master. A few friends had 
been invited to meet for an evening’s enjoyment in horsemanship, and to 
participate in a festival inaugurating the season, which began on the fourth, 
when this sumptuous establishment was opened to the public. The scene 
was very gay and happy, when a score or more of ladies and gentlemen, on 
fine ponies, were contending for the lead in the magnificent ring. There 
was some beautiful riding, which bore witness to Mr. Disbrow’s skill in 
teaching this elegant and truly valuable accomplishment. We hope so much 
and so commendable an enterprise will be repaid, in patronage, to the public- 
spirited proprietor, at the same time that our Fifth-avenue and other friends 
are cultivating a most praiseworthy and noble accomplishment, mitigating 
by it the disastrous consequences of the in-door habit which constitutes, to 
our reproach, a most ill-omened peculiarity in the life of American women.’ 
Good advice, which will be widely followed. - - - 4 There dwelt for many 
years,’ writes a Pittsburgh friend, 4 in this sable city, a person known to every 
inhabitant, who had, in a long life-time of grinding the poor, accumulated 
immense wealth. His reputation for close-fistedness was wide-spread, and 
no man could lay his hand upon his heart and say he ever knew of a generous 
impulse having actuated 4 Old Skinflint.’ His attenuated but bent figure, 
clothed in rusty black, attracted a remark at all times from those who ob¬ 
served him as he pursued the 4 even tenor of his way,’ looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, but directly at the ground, over which he seemed, 
to meditate as he swiftly trod the paths of honest meanness . Speculation 
was constantly at work imagining the contents of his dingy hat, in which it 
was known he carried most of his 4 documents,’ to be used in a day’s busi¬ 
ness. Landlord’s warrants, distresses for rent, promissory notes, etc., each 
was suggested, and all were probable enough. But he heeded not all these. 
He lived for himself and within himself, sympathizing only with old mo¬ 
ther Earth, toward which he always seemed to yearn most affectionately. 
One bright day last spring, Death, the inexorable, demanded his carcase, 
and it was found that he had died worth nearly a million. But the cause 
of his death! 4 What could it have been?’ was in everybody’s mouth. 

‘Ah! Mr. B-!’ says one; 4 Old H -is gone at last.’ 4 No! you 

astonish me! What was the matter?’ ‘Well, it is hard to tell. It is 
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known, though, that he yesterday relented toward a beggar who had impor¬ 
tuned him every day for twenty years, gave him sixpence, and took to his 

bed immediately. Doctor 0-thinks it must have been ‘ enlargement of 

the heart!” - - - For several years past, in our transient sojourn, for 
the summer, in the country, when we come to town for a night, we 
never ‘put up ’ in the metropolis. The doors of ‘ many mansions,’ of kind 
and hospitable friends, are open to us; but na’theless, when we have done 
with our business in town, we betake us invariably to the Atlantic Hotel at 
Hoboken. Quiet, clean, with matchless beds, and a cuisine unpretending 
yet unsurpassed, and a host, ‘ Captain Barker,’ of the school of Head, of 
Philadelphia; Crittenden, of Albany; Bunker, of the old ‘ Mansion-House 
Coleman or Stetson, of the ‘ Astor ; ’ Blossom, of Canandaigua; or good old 
‘ Phil. Rust,’ of Syracuse; a lover of fishing, a devotee of yacht-sailing; a 
sedate man at times, but a gentleman always; to whom, when in the mood, 
you can talk as with a friend, but who, like a sensible man, does n’t wish at 
all times to talk with every body: to Barker’s we go. A more home-like 
place we never encountered. There is a ‘Rat’ of welcome that shines 
upon us always as we enter, and to cheer our almost unwilling departure. 
It must have been such a place that Goldsmith (or Johnson, which was it?) 

said, his ‘ warmest welcome ’ was. - ‘ Little Kate C-’ writes 

a * children’s correspondent,’ is not yet five years old. She lost her mother 
when only two and a half years old. Last April her father brought home 
his second wife, a Scotch woman, some few years older than his first wife. 
It was in the evening, before the lamps were lighted, when he came into 
the room where the children were. Kate noticed that her father did not 
come alone, and she asked: ‘ Father, who is this you have got with you ? ’ 
‘Your mother, Kate.’ ‘Oh! where have you been so long? What have 
you been doing? Do you do any thing in heaven but sing God’s praise? 
Get a light; let me see you. Turn around and let me look at you. Oh! 
how you have changed! You do n’t look as you did when you was here 
before; you used to look better. What has changed you so ? Have you 
been under the ground? I prayed to God to take me to heaven, where my 
dear mother was, but he has sent you down to me. What makes you talk 
so Irish ? You did n’t use to talk so! ’ - - - ‘Every body hereabout, 

in our neighborhood,’ writes a friendly correspondent, ‘knew old black 
Perry, the best-natured and honestest old negro you could find among a 
thousand. Only one incident ever transpired to mar his honesty, and that is 

one ‘too good to be lost’ It was a very hard winter here in H-. 

Marketing was very high, and poor old Perry’s vocation (that of hauling 
water from the river) was not in season, and he had ‘ hard scratching ’ to 

get along. Old M-W-was then the proprietor of our principal hotel, 

and here it was that Perry managed to get a day’s work now and then. 
As I have said, marketing was high, and the old negro having access to the 
larder of the hotel one day, took a pound of butter, wrapped it in his hand¬ 
kerchief, and put it in his hat. Suspecting the same, M-W-called 

Perry into the house, and handed him a chair immediately aside of a hot 
stove. Here he kept him, busily talking together, till the butter in Perry’s 
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hat felt the influence of the heat, and commenced running down his face. 

He tried to move away, but old M-kept him in the corner, remarking, 

in an ironical manner, 4 Getting hot, Perry, eh ? — sweat coming ? —’twill 
do you good, old fellow.’ After a while, when the butter was melting down 
Perry’s face pretty freely, he inquired whether there was not something 
else than perspiration rolling down his forehead! Perry jumped up and 

made for the door, but Mi-intercepted him, at which the former, finding 

he was discovered, fell on his knees imploringly. ‘ 0 Lor ! Mr. Mathew, do 
just forgive me dis once, dis once, Mr. Mathew ; don’t take me to the * seven- 
steps ! ’ (our jail then went by that appellation.) After promising every thing 

good, M-let him go. Ever after, old Perry remembered the maxim, 

‘ Honesty is the best policy; ’ and until his dying day, the old negro would 
almost turn white at the question, 4 What’s butter? ” - - - The Novem¬ 
ber number of 4 Putnam's Monthly ’ contained an able article upon 4 American 
Wines,’ by Frederick S. Cozzens, Esq., which will be continued and concluded 
in the number for December. It is full of important, striking facts, which will 
arrest the attention of every reader. We shall notice the paper at length 
when it shall have been completed. - - - A schoolmaster in Cornwall, 
(England,) advertising his establishment, says: 4 Every boarder must be 
supplied with a Bible, a prayer-book, a knife and fork, three towels, and a 
silver dessert-spoon; all of which, except the boolcs, become the proprietor’s 
perquisite on the pupil’s quitting school.’ The conscientious pedagogue 
seems to think that the Bible and prayer-book may be well for the pupil: he 
prefers, however, the steel and the silver! - - - The Temptation of 

Christ, by Arry Scheffer, is now on exhibition at the rooms of Messrs. Goupil 
and Company, Number Three Hundred and Sixty-six Broadway. The sub¬ 
ject is the illustration of the passage where the Devil takes the Saviour up 
into a high mountain, and offers him all the kingdoms of the world if he 
will fall down and worship him. It is a wonderful work of art, and has at¬ 
tracted great admiration. - - - 4 Mile-Stones in our Life’s Journey ’ 

is the beautiful title of a most admirable volume, by Rev. Samuel Osgood. 
We read it entirely through, with deep interest and profit, on a recent rainy 
Sunday, and shall endeavor to render it more adequate justice in our next 
number. The following is a synopsis of the different divisions of the 
‘journey’: 4 Companions by the Way,’ ‘God’s Blessing on the Journey,’ 
4 Childhood,’ 4 The Song that Never Tires,’ 4 Youth,’ ‘ The True Fire,’ 4 Man¬ 
hood and its Business,’ 4 Losses and Anxieties,’ 4 The True Rest,’ ‘Middle- 
Age,’ 4 Cloud and Fire,’ 4 Old Age.’ A charming book. - - - Right in our 
immediate neighborhood, in the superb building of the Messrs. Appleton, is 
the 4 New-York School of Accounts’ by Messrs. Foster, Dixon and Com¬ 
pany, accountants and commercial teachers. Their superiors in book-keep¬ 
ing, penmanship, card-writing, etc., cannot be found in this Union. It is a 
substantial, reliable firm, and the various instruction they impart is of the 
most thorough character. - - - ‘The Twins,’ by Edwin Landseer, 
a painting such as he alone can paint, has been exhibited to the public by 
Messrs. Williams and Stevens, at their beautiful establishment in Broadway. 
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mtt NotfM* of Nefo publications. 

* The Republican Court op Sixty Years Ago.* —Pending an elaborate review of this 
superb gift-book, which we have prepared for our January number, we present the 
annexed brief notice from a contemporary. Nothing like this work has ever before 
appeared in America. It must command an immense sale: 

‘ The most splendid volume ever Issued from the press of this country, is the national souvenir 
for the present season, ‘ The Republican Court , or American Society in the Days of Washing - 
fow,’ by Rufus W. Griswold. It presents a view of the higher social life of the United States, 
from the close of the Revolution to the end of Washington's administration, in 1797 ; and in its 
four or five hundred ample quarto pages, we have in succession the leaders of society — the men 
and women of fashion, the belles, and dames, and dignified public characters of that period, as they 
appeared at the levees, in the drawing-rooms, and in domestic circles. The character of this mag¬ 
nificent production is in a decree indicated in a dedicatory letter to Dr. Francis, in which Dr. 
Grib wold observes: ‘The subjects treated undoubtedly admitted of easy and striking embellish¬ 
ments of fancy, but it seemed to me that the volume would be upon the whole, far more acceptable 
if, in its preparation, I confined myself in even the most trivial details of narrative, delineation, and 
suggestion, to what was clearly warranted by unquestionable authorities. And of such authorities, 
fortunately, I have had an ample collection. Beside those which are printed and accessible to every 
student of American history, I have had in my possession more than two thousand unpublished pri¬ 
vate letters, of which some three hundred were by W xeniNGTON, and great numbers by Mrs. Adams, 
Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Cushing, Mrs. Pinckney, the families of Wolcott, MoKban, Livingston, Bov- 
dinot, Willing, and others who participated in the life I have attempted to describe.’ The illus¬ 
trations of the work, consisting of twenty-one portraits, engraved by the first artists of the day, 
make us acquainted with several of the celebrated beauties of the last century. Among these are 
Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Eaton, (daughter of Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, and mother of the late Ducnsss of Leeds, the Marchioness of Wellesley, etc.,) 
Mrs Madison, Mrs. Jay, Mrs. King, Mrs. Randolph, (daughter of Thomas Jefferson,) the 
Countess D’Yrujo, (daughter of Governor McKean of Pennsylvania,) Mrs. Sedgwick, (mother 
of the eminent authoress,) Madame Genet, the daughter of Governor George Clinton,) and 
Mrs. Bingham, who, from her great wealth and high connections, was at the head of our fashion¬ 
able world.’ 

‘Afraja ; or, Life and Love in Norway/ is the title of n work translated from the 
German of Theodore Muegge, by Edward Jay Morris, of Philadelphia. A new page 
of romance, so far as American readers are concerned, is shown in this remarkable 
book. It is the oppressive march of the superior race, the Norman, treading down in 
its remorseless progress the unfortunate Lapps. Blond maidens and dark-eyed, jetty¬ 
haired young witches, a chivalrous Dane, ruthless Norman traders, the grand old sor¬ 
cerer-king Afraja, love, quarrel, oppress, or suffer throughout the two volumes. The 
■cene is laid on the blue, yacht-covered fiords, or among the frozen floes, or the caverns 
and shattered crags of the wild Norland; and we have seen no book of so high a literary 
mej*it, so filled with weird, wonderful romance, which, while it pervades the whole 
work, takes nothing from the perfect humanness of the characters. Whoever reads 
‘Afraja’ will get greater pleasure and instruction from it than are necessary to repay 
him for his outlay of money and time. The mechanical execution of the book is good. 
The publishers are Lindsay and Blakiston, Philadelphia. 

The Romance of American Landscape, is the title of a very handsome gift volume 
from the press of Messrs. Leavitt and Allen, Dey-strcet. It contains sixteen large 
engravings on steel, with which is interwoven a running story or narrative, very 
pleasantly written by our friend, T. Addison Richards, the painter, who has also fur¬ 
nished many of the illustrations. It is an elegant, and will prove a popular book. 

Barnum’s Auto-biography.— The indications are, that this book, concerning which 
so much has been said of late, is likely to have a wider sale than any work ever pub¬ 
lished in this country. The orders from booksellers and travelling agents for it have 
reached the extraordinary number of ninety odd thousand copies. The orders received 
by each mail vary from six hundred to three thousand, verging more frequently upon 
the latter than the former; and all this without the slightest prospect of abatement. 

(pgp Five pages of small type, including hook - notices, * Gossip ,’ etc., * stand over ’ until 
our next. 
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